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there  are  three  major  ways  you  can  travel  to  an 
■ Alaska  assignment:  by  air,  by  sea  or  by  way  of 
the  world-famous  Alaska  Highway. 

I chose  the  highway. 

And  if  you  possess  a thirst  for  adventure  and  a will- 
ingness to  put  up  with  a little  inconvenience,  get  out 
the  transcontinental  map  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  take  a serious  look  at  that  ribbon  of  ink 
representing  the  “Alcan,”  if  the  same  opportunity 
comes  your  way. 

First,  if  you  are  contemplating  this  method,  you 
should  note  that  travel  to  Alaska  by  a privately  owned 
vehicle  must  be  authorized  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel. 

On  the  map  the  highway  measures  about  25  inches. 


In  reality,  it  is  a 1221-mile  stretch  of  grueling  gravel 
that  at  times  can  wear  on  the  patience  of  a chaplain. 
But  the  challenge  remains  and  if  the  love  for  adven- 
ture is  in  your  blood,  as  it  is  in  most  sailors,  then 
traveling  the  Alaska  Highway  is  sure  to  enhance  a set 
of  orders  to  America’s  last  frontier. 

Just  as  there  are  a variety  of  ways  to  travel  to  the 
49th  state,  there  are  various  modes  of  transportation 
to  consider  when  traveling  up  the  Alcan. 

Some  people  prefer  to  pack  suitcases  in  the  trunk 
and  atop  their  car  and  lodge  in  facilities  along  the 
way,  accommodating,  but  occasionally  expensive. 
Others  camp  in  tents  which,  of  course,  is  a seasonal 
consideration.  But,  for  those  who  prefer  the  homey 
touch,  a pickup  camper  on  travel  trailer  fits  the  bill. 
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■ towed  a 17-foot  trailer  that  provided  comforts  my 
* wife  and  I seldom  shared  during  the  camping  days 
of  our  earlier  naval  career.  We  were  pleasantly  com- 
fortable, with  sufficient  room  for  a strapping  teenager 
and  two  miniature  German  Schnauzers.  The  decision 
to  buy  a trailer  came  only  after  receiving  orders  to  the 
Naval  Station  at  Kodiak,  but  had  we  known  before 
what  pleasure  it  affords,  we  would  have  invested  in 
one  years  ago— but  that’s  leading  to  another  story. 

I feel  we  were  fortunate  to  make  the  trip  through 
the  wilderness  during  the  summer,  although  many 
people  travel  the  highway  during  the  winter  months. 
Snow,  icy  conditions  and  the  threat  of  freezeups 
plague  most  of  them,  but  our  major  obstacles  were 
chuckholes,  sharp  rocks  and  mierofine  dust.  Occa- 
sional rain  showers  helped  to  eliminate  the  dust,  and 
slow,  steady  driving  overcame  the  others.  All  in  all — 
except  for  a single  flat  tire  on  the  trailer— the  trek 
northwestward  was  our  greatest  adventure  to  date. 

I attribute  our  success  to  many  factors,  good 
weather  and  acceptable  road  conditions  being  among 
them.  But  the  chief  factors  were  proper  preparation 
and  the  fact  that  we  recognized  and  accepted  our 
limitations.  Above  all,  we  allowed  ourselves  sufficient 
time. 

From  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  I had  finished  a 
BuPers  assignment  (at  All  Hands  Magazine),  I was 
authorized  16  days’  travel  time,  plus  four  days’  pro- 
ceed time  atop  30  days’  delay  in  reporting— 50  days 
altogether.  And  since  three  members  of  the  family 
were  authorized  six  cents  a mile  each,  travel  pay 
amounted  to  something  over  $900.  However,  at  that 
time  I was  the  only  one  authorized  to  draw  advanced 
travel  pay.  My  dependents’  allowance  was  issued  upon 
arrival  in  Kodiak.  This  proved  to  be  advantageous, 
however,  since  I used  travel  credit  cards  across  both 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada  for  fuel  and  minor  maintenance. 
Besides,  it  was  comforting  to  know  that  $600  was 
waiting  at  our  destination.  Money,  therefore,  was  not 
a major  problem. 

q peaking  of  money,  as  soon  as  possible  after  eross- 
^ ing  the  Canadian  border,  we  changed  the  amount 
of  “greenbacks”  we  felt  we  would  spend  while  in  Cana- 
da for  Canadian  currency.  It  was  a good  idea  since 
there  were  a few  cents  savings  and  by  exchanging  in 
Canada  we  received  the  prevailing  exchange  rate.  The 
remainder  of  our  cash  was  carried  in  travelers  checks. 

To  set  the  mood  for  the  five  days  we  were  to  spend 
in  the  wilds  of  the  northwest  territories,  we  vacationed 
for  two  weeks’  camping,  hiking  and  fishing  near  Sun 
Valley,  Idaho,  in  the  Sawtooth  Range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Refreshed  and  relaxed,  we  then  set  out 
for  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 

From  Idaho,  Highway  93  led  to  the  Big  Sky  Coun- 
try of  Montana  and  the  spectacular  scenery  of  Glacier 
National  Park  which  we  viewed  from  the  Road  to  the 
Sun.  Restricted  to  trailers  over  19  feet  long,  it  was 
properly  named  as  it  seemed  to  wind  endlessly  sky- 
ward, like  a thin  strand  of  giant  spiderweb  carefully 


draped  over  the  rugged  mountain  peaks.  While  the 
road  is  steep  in  spots,  our  well-tuned  convertible  had 
no  difficulty  in  mastering  the  grades,  a true  test  for 
the  Alcan,  we  surmised.  Nor  did  anv  one  of  the 
family  object,  particularly  the  canine  contingent,  when 
the  top  was  lowered  to  enjoy  the  crisp,  clean  mountain 
air. 

We  spent  the  night  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain at  a campsite  in  St.  Mary’s,  Mont.  Tvpieal  of  the 
commercial  sites  we  occasionally  stayed  at  across 
country,  it  featured  tapwater,  sewer  hookup,  showers, 
laundry,  and  a grocery.  In  addition,  a recreation  room 
offered  a tinge  of  civilization,  satisfying  to  the  young- 
est of  our  traveling  trio. 

ikjEXT  morning  we  crossed  over  into  Canada  (an- 
other  first  for  the  family)  and  went  through  the 
routine  border-crossing  inspection.  Here,  again,  is 
where  it  pays  to  have  personal  affairs  in  order. 

We  presented  our  military  and  dependent  ID  cards 
as  well  as  our  birth  certificates  to  the  border  officials 
for  identification.  Vehicle  registration  cards  for  both 
the  car  and  trailer  were  also  inspected.  Had  I not 
owned  the  car,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  me 
to  have  had  permission  of  the  owner,  or  co-owner  in 
the  case  of  a lien  holder,  to  take  the  vehicle  out  of 
the  country  into  Canada. 

Another  important  document  I carried  was  an  Inter- 
Provincial  Motor  Vehicle  Liability  Insurance  Card. 
While  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  this  card 
in  all  Canadian  provinces,  it  is  required  while  travel- 
ing through  the  Yukon  Territory  as  proof  of  financial 
responsibility.  I obtained  it  from  my  insurance  agent 
about  two  weeks  before  leaving  the  Washington, 
D.  C.,  area.  Had  I not  had  one  in  my  possession  and 
was  involved  in  an  accident,  chances  are  our  vehicle 
and  trailer  could  have  been  impounded  until  verifica- 
tion could  be  made  of  my  “financial  responsibility. 
That  could  have  meant  loss  of  valuable  time  and  a 
possible  extended  delay  in  reporting. 

A s mentioned,  our  convertible  had  no  difficulty 
handling  the  17-foot  trailer.  However,  the  Ca- 
nadian government  does  have  limitations  on  certain 
trailer  lengths  and  requires  certain  types  of  vehicles 
to  pull  them,  in  the  interest  of  safety.  For  instance, 
trailers  ranging  from  22  to  25  feet  can  be  pulled  by 
any  eight-cylinder  automobile  that  is  not  lighter  than 
the  Ford-Chevrolet-Plymouth  class.  If  a trailer  of 
greater  length  than  35  feet  is  towed,  it  must  be  pulled 
by  at  least  a one-ton  truck.  Beyond  these  limitations, 
it  would  be  wise  to  contact  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  P.O.  Box  2706,  Whitehorse,  Y.  T.,  and  Dawson 
Creek,  B.  C.,  for  guidance. 

To  save  time  at  the  customs  stop,  we  prepared 
ahead  of  time  a list  in  triplicate  of  those  items  we  con- 
sidered of  value  which  we  carried  in  the  trailer.  When 
the  customs  officials  asked  if  we  had  anything  of 
value  to  declare,  we  simply  handed  him  a copv  of  the 
list. 
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Preparing  for  the  wilderness  trek,  the  entire  family  climbed  9000 -foot  McDonald's  Peak  in  the  Idaho  Rockies. 


On  this  list  was  a .22-caliber  pistol  and  .22-caliber 
rifle.  The  pistol  was  permitted  to  enter  Canada  since 
we  were  traveling  the  Alcan,  hut  it  was  sealed  in  a 
plastic  bag  and  we  were  cautioned  that  if  the  seal 
were  broken  or  tampered  with  prior  to  its  being 
checked  at  the  port  of  exit  near  the  Alaskan  border, 
the  weapon  would  be  confiscated.  The  rifle  was  not 
sealed  except  when  being  transported  through  the 
Canadian  national  parks.  The  sealing  of  revolvers, 
pistols  and  automatic-type  weapons  is  a serious  busi- 
ness with  the  Canadians  and  those  persons  who  disre- 
gard the  rule  are  in  violation  of  the  Customs  Tariff 
Act  and  the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada. 

Hunters  need  not  be  dismayed.  Hunting  in  Canada 
for  the  nonresident  is  possible  while  en  route  to  Alas- 
ka, but  be  sure  to  contact  the  Game  Departmeiit  of  the 
province  or  territory  expected  to  be  visited  and  obtain 
all  the  necessary  information  with  regard  to  carrying 
firearms.  It  is  recommended  this  be  done  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  intended  trip  as  permits  will  have  to  be 
presented  at  the  border. 

piSHiNC  tackle,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  taken 
into  Canada  without  special  permits,  but  a descrip- 
tion of  the  equipment  may  be  required  by  customs. 
Here,  again,  to  be  certain  of  current  regulations,  con- 
tact the  Game  Department  of  the  province  or  territory 
to  be  fished.  We  found  that  a nonresident  fishing  li- 
cense in  British  Columbia  was  $10,  while  it  was  only 
$2  in  the  Yukon.  Most  sporting  goods  stores,  camp 
operators  and  lodges  issue  licenses  as  do  local  game 
wardens. 

Mv  camping  outfit  is  equipped  with  an  AM  radio 


and  portable  cassette  tape  player.  However,  many 
cars  and  camping  rigs  are  fitted  out  with  two-way 
radios.  If  yours  is  one  of  them,  then  special  permission 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Canadian  government  be- 
fore it  may  be  used  in  Canada.  To  receive  permission, 
contact  the  Regional  Superintendent,  Radio  Regula- 
tions, Department  of  Transport,  nearest  the  port  of 
entry,  using  the  following  addresses: 

• 739  W.  Hastings  T.,  Vancouver  1,  B.  C. 

• Federal  Bldg.,  9820- 107th  St.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

• Winnipeg  General  Post  Office  Building,  266 
Graham  Ave.,  Winnipeg  1,  Man. 

• Post  Office  Box  7,  Toronto-Dominion  Centre, 
King  St.  West,  Toronto  1,  Ont. 

• Regional  Administration  Building,  Dorval,  Que. 

• Federal  Building,  P.  O.  Box  42,  1081  Main  St., 
Moncton,  N.  B. 

A uthorization  must  be  received  before  reaching 
the  port  of  entry,  since  it  must  be  presented  at  the 
border.  Otherwise  the  radio  equipment  will  be  sealed 
to  make  it  inoperative  while  transiting  Canada. 

Dog  owners  must  also  meet  certain  requirements  in 
order  to  bring  their  pets  across  the  Canadian  border. 
Rabies  certificates  indicating  that  the  animal  has  been 
vaccinated  within  the  past  12  months  and  has  been 
given  a complete  health  examination  within  the  past 
three  months  must  be  presented  to  border  officals. 
Such  certificates  should  also  include  a reasonably  com- 
plete description  of  the  dog. 

If  any  doubt  exists  about  the  need  for  a special  per- 
mit for  items  not  discussed  here  that  will  be  taken  up 
the  Alaska  Highway,  contact  the  Canadian  Gov- 
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emment  Travel  Bureau,  Ottawa,  Ont.;  the  British 
Columbia  Government  Department  of  Travel  Indus- 
try, Parliament  Building,  Victoria,  B.  C.;  or  the  Yukon 
Department  of  Travel  and  Information,  Box  2703, 
Whitehorse,  Y.  T. 

A nother  good  source  for  Alaska  Highway  informa- 
^ tion  is  an  automobile  club.  But,  in  order  to  obtain 
materia]  from  such  clubs,  membership  is  usually  re- 
quired, and  quite  often  service  from  such  clubs  is  not 
available  in  Alaska,  particularly  in  remote  areas.  So, 
this  would  bear  some  investigating  beforehand. 

There  is  a book  published  annually  called  The  Mile- 
post which  any  good  bookstore  should  carry.  It  pro- 
vides perhaps  the  most  comprehensive,  up-to-date 
information  available  on  the  Alaska  Highway,  and 
makes  for  interesting  reading  even  if  you  aren’t  plan- 
ning to  make  the  trip. 

Regardless  of  where  you  go  to  get  your  information, 
you  will  run  across  a number  of  helpful  ideas  and 
hints.  Heed  them  well,  because  most  are  based  on 
experience. 

Preparing  your  vehicle  for  travel  up  the  Alcan 
should  be  at  the  top  of  the  checkoff  list.  Here  are  some 
suggestions. 

First,  get  a thorough  tune-up  and  new  heavy-duty 
battery  if  the  one  you  have  is  nearing  the  end  of  its 
warranty.  Also,  replace  fan  belts  and  ensure  that  water 
hoses  are  firm.  Flush  the  radiator  and  fill  with  anti- 


freeze sufficient  to  prevent  freezeups  to  —60°  F.  It 
also  serves  as  a good  coolant  to  prevent  overheated 
engines.  This  is  particularly  important  if  towing  a 
trailer  or  carrying  a heavy  camper  load.  As  added  in- 
surance against  boiling  away  transmission  fluid,  I in- 
stalled a transmission  cooler  which  worked  superblv. 

Tires?  Short  of  advertising,  I purchased  a set  of 
steel-belted  radials.  Not  one  failed  me.  The  flat  I did 


have  on  the  eight-ply  trailer  tire  was  caused  by  a rock 
slicing  into  the  outside  casing.  Otherwise,  the  tread 
was  like  new. 

the  biggest  danger  to  tires  is  speed.  It  chews  up 
* rubber  the  way  fish  eat  worms.  Yet,  some  travelers 
of  the  Alcan  become  bored  quickly  with  the  safe  30- 
to  40-mph  pace  (sometimes  less)  and  hasten  their 
speed  only  to  end  up  changing  one,  even  two  sets  of 
tires,  radials  included.  The  cost  is  hardlv  worth  the 
gamble,  not  to  mention  the  inconvenience  and  time 
lost  changing  wheels.  A slow,  steady  pace  is  easier  on 
the  car,  the  equipment  in  general,  and  your  family’s 
nerves. 

If  towing  a trailer  is  to  be  considered,  start  out  on 
the  right  foot.  Get  a good  one.  It  doesn’t  have  to  be 
the  expensive  aluminum  shell  type,  necessarily,  but  it 
should  he  of  durable  design  and  construction.  Also, 
get  a solid  stabilizing  hitch.  Above  all,  and  I mean  this 
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sincerely  from  a safety  point  of  view,  invest  the  $50 
or  so  it  takes  to  install  a “sway  control  bar.”  My  trip 
nearly  ended  on  a slick  West  Virginia  downgrade  for 
the  lack  of  such  a bar.  After  almost  tipping  over,  I 
willingly  reached  into  the  pocket  for  the  price  to 
avoid  becoming  a statistic.  Consequently,  I relaxed 
the  remainder  of  the  trip,  almost  unaware  at  times 
that  3000  pounds  of  steel,  salt  and  pepper  were  trail- 
ing behind.  Don’t  risk  discovering  the  difference  in 
control  for  yourself.  Play  it  safe  ahead  of  time. 

Sometime  before  reaching  Dawson  Creek,  B.  C., 
and  milepost  0,  there  are  a few  last-minute  details  to 
attend  to  which  will  prove  of  value  against  the  rug- 
gedness of  the  gravel  highway. 

A quarter-inch  sheet  of  plywood  attached  to  the 
front  of  your  trailer  or  camper  front  will  prevent  rocks 
from  flying  up  and  beating  the  rig  paintless  or 
paneless,  or  both.  And  since  the  gas  tanks  are  usually 
located  on  the  trailer  tongue,  they  too  should  be  cov- 
ered by  either  a commercial  fiber  glass  shell  or  a shell 
made  from  plywood  or  some  other  strong,  deflective 
material.  I took  an  added  precaution  with  the  gas  lines 
exposed  underneath  the  frame  of  the  trailed  by  split- 
ting a garden  hose  and  slipping  it  over  the  copper 
tubing.  I then  used  industrial  cloth-type  tape  to  secure 
the  hose  in  place.  This,  I’m  certain,  saved  the  lines 


from  being  damaged  as  the  rubber  hose  was  badly 
scarred  later. 

To  safeguard  the  car’s  fuel  supply,  I attached  a 
shield  of  “hardware  cloth’’  (stiff,  mesh  wire)  under  the 
gas  tank.  Strong  wire  wrapped  around  the  frame  held 
it  in  place  snugly. 

■ was  forewarned  about  the  dust  problem  on  the 
* Alcan,  so  I purchased  some  clear,  waterproof 
sealant  in  a tube,  and  on  the  inside  base  of  the  trailer 
sealed  all  joints  along  the  walls  and  tire  wells.  As  a 
result,  less  than  a thimbleful  of  dust  had  accumulated 
by  trail’s  end.  Nevertheless,  we  still  stored  our  clothes 
in  plastic  dry-cleaning  bags,  a practice  highly  recom- 
mended. 

And  here  is  another  use  for  plastic.  Place  all  glass 
bottles  or  crushable  items  in  plastic  bags.  Then,  if  the 
mayonnaise  jar  breaks  it  won’t  end  up  on  top  of  the 
bacon.  And  imagine  a split  sack  of  sugar  bounced  by 
a rock-ladden  road.  Be  sure  to  stock  up  wth  plastic 
bags. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  travel  1221  miles  of  gravel 
road  without  getting  at  least  one  rock  chip  in  the 
windshield.  One  etched  its  mark  into  ours  at  milepost 
152.  I can  attribute  the  chip  to  an  oncoming  motorist 
traveling  at  excessive  speed,  wearing  his  tires  bald. 

In  an  attempt  to  avoid  shattered  windshields,  some 
travelers  use  a wire  shield  set  away  from  the  glass 
about  two  inches,  with  a small  hole  large  enough  to 
peak  through  down  the  road.  Not  only  does  this  re- 
strict vision  somewhat,  but  one,  well-placed  rock  . . . 
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JkJft  ost  motorists  invest  in  large  bug  screens  that 
extend  fully  across  the  front  of  the  car  and 
above  the  front  of  the  hood  about  three  inches.  These 
manage  to  deflect  most  rocks  effectively  as  well  as 
serve  their  primary  purpose. 

In  addition,  headlight  shields  of  clear  plastic  bub- 
bles are  available  and  recommended  to  save  replacing 
lamps  every  few  miles.  Don’t  use  cardboard  or  wooden 
covering  as  there  is  often  a need  to  drive  with  head- 
lights on,  especially  where  dust  or  fog  is  heavy. 


with  snow  tires  and  chains.  There  are  several  grades 
on  which  you  must  use  chains,  not  solely  out  of  ne- 
cessity, but  because  the  law  requires  it  for  safety’s 
sake. 

One  advantage.  There  is  no  dust.  Furthermore, 
there  are  those  individuals  who  believe  it  more  com- 
fortable since  the  frozen  highway  becomes  as  smooth 
as  asphalt. 

One  auto  club  advises  the  winter  traveler  to  take  |< 
plentv  of  warm  clothing,  a down-filled  sleeping  bag, 
a small  amount  of  canned  food  (up  to  two  days'  ra- 
tions may  be  taken  into  Canada  duty-free,  per  per- 
son), fire-starting  materials,  camp  stove  or  tent  heater, 
extra  antifreeze,  a tow  rope,  shovel,  a fuel  additive 


Now  we  come  to  the  subject  of  service  on  the  road. 

There  is  no  need  to  carry  extra  gas  cans  if  you  plan 
your  stops  carefully.  Allow  your  gas  gauge  to  drop 
down  no  less  than  halfway  and  you’ll  always  have 
plenty  of  go  power.  Unlike  the  Alcan  travelers  of  20 
years  ago  when  service  areas  were  sometimes  as  much 
as  200  miles  apart,  we  were  never  more  than  25  miles 
from  gas  or  assistance. 

To  be  on  the  safe  side,  it  is  always  a good  idea  to 
check  ahead  to  make  certain  establishments  are  open, 
especially  between  November  and  April— the  off- 
season. During  the  summer  season  this  usuallv  pre- 
sents no  problem  since  many  gas  stations  and  lodges 
are  open  around  the  clock,  but  winter  season  offers 
less  accommodations. 

If  your  trip  up  the  Alaska  Highway  must  be  com- 
pleted in  the  winter,  by  all  means  prepare  your  ve- 
hicle for  extreme  cold  weather. 


^nctober  nights  customarily  bring  heavy  frost,  and 
by  the  end  of  November  snow  can  be  expected. 
This,  of  course,  requires  that  vehicles  be  fitted  out 


to  prevent  formation  of  frost  and  ice  in  the  fuel  sys- 
tem, and  covers  for  the  grill.  Headbolt  engine  heaters 
and  defroster  systems  are  also  recommended.  And 
here’s  an  idea  to  keep  in  mind.  If  you  fill  vour  gas 
tank  at  night,  you  will  help  prevent  condensation  in 
the  tank  which  can  freeze  up  fuel  lines  and  pumps. 

The  best  driving  conditions  are  usuallv  found  during 
December,  January  and  February,  while  October,  No- 
vember and  March  are  least  desirable  of  the  winter 
months. 

Even  in  August  the  temperature  along  the  Yukon 
was  cool  to  us  after  having  spent  four  summers  in 
sunny  Virginia.  In  fact,  we  broke  out  the  sweatshirts 
not  long  after  entering  Canada. 

Nevertheless  we  enjoyed  the  cool,  dry  weather.  But 
most  of  all  we  enjoyed  what  we  saw.  Sightseeing 
along  the  way  offers  some  of  the  most  beautiful  coun- 
try in  the  North  American  continent.  We  passed 
through  the  Blood  Indian  Reservation,  visited  Fort 
Macleod  of  frontier  fame,  and  traveled  through  Jasper 
and  Banff  National  Parks  before  reaching  Milepost  0. 
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A long  the  Alaska  Highway  we  stopped  and 
picked  wild  raspberries  for  breakfast  and  scanned 
the  hundreds  of  milepost  signs  and  name  signs  tacked 
on  poles  at  the  famous  Watson  Lake  Signpost  site. 
Interesting  history,  those  signs.  Seems  in  1942  a home- 
sick GI  working  on  the  construction  of  the  Alaska 
Highway  erected  a sign  there  stating  the  mileage  to 
his  home  town.  Others  followed  and  tourists  still  add 
to  the  collection. 

Onward  to  the  famous  capital  of  the  Yukon  Terri- 
tory, Whitehorse,  where  thousands  of  prospectors 
passed  through  on  their  way  to  the  Klondike  gold 
rush.  It  was  here  Robert  W.  Service  selected  as  the 
setting  for  his  lengendarv  poem,  “The  Cremation  of 
Sam  McGee.”  In  fact,  Sam’s  cabin,  built  in  1899,  can 
be  seen  on  the  grounds  of  the  W.  D.  Macbride  Cen- 
tennial Museum. 

Continuing  northward,  we  passed  such  picturesque 
campgrounds  as  Pine  Creek,  Kluane  Lake,  Goose 


Bay,  Burwash  Flats  and  Pickhandle  Lake.  Snag  Junc- 
tion Campground  at  milepost  1188  is  17  miles  from 
the  point  where  in  1946  the  temperature  dropped  to 
— 81°F. 

^ur  final  contact  with  the  Canadian  customs  of- 
ficials  was  at  Beaver  Creek,  Y.  T.,  where  the  seal 
to  mv  pistol  was  checked  and  found  to  be  still  intact. 
Nineteen  miles  later  we  could  see  in  the  distance  a 
ribbon  of  asphalt  leading  over  the  hill.  The  Alaska 
border.  A break  in  the  gravel  to  be  sure. 

The  remainder  of  our  trip,  650  miles  from  the 
border  to  Homer  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula  where  we 
caught  the  ferry  to  Kodiak,  was  beautifully  paved 
and  the  scenery  was  every  bit  as  spectacular  as  it  was 
along  the  Alcan.  Perhaps  more. 

It  is  difficult  to  put  in  words  exactly  how  one  feels 
about  completing  such  an  adventure  as  this,  especially 
in  describing  that  stretch  of  gravel  from  mile  0 to  mile 
1221.  But  I believe  it  has  been  somewhat  appropri- 
ately phrased  on  a pine  slab  that  now  hangs  over  the 
entrance  to  my  travel  trailer  which  reflects  one  indi- 
vidual’s thoughts.  It  reads: 

"Winding  in  and  winding  out. 

Leaves  my  mind  with  serious  doubt. 

As  to  whether  the  lout  who  built  this  route. 

Was  going  to  Hell  or  coming  out." 

— JOC  Marc  Whetstone,  USN 


Facing  page:  (1)  On  the  trail  of  the  Klondike  goldrushers,  (2) 
Watson  Lake  Signpost  Site,  signs  pointing  to  hometowns  are 
continually  added  to  by  tourists,  (3)  Vast  stretches  of  straight 
road  are  common,  (4)  Spanning  the  Yukon  River  in  the  Canadian 
wilderness.  Above:  United  States  border  morker,  (2)  Gas  at  o 
premium  for  79.9  cents  a gallon,  (3)  Reaching  the  Alaskan 
border,  640  miles  remain  of  the  journey. 
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Left:  New  York  Playboy  Club  Bunnies  Waren  Smith,  Tiki  Owens, 
and  Liz  James  enhance  the  guided  missile  frigate  USS  Wainwright's 
ceremonial  quarterdeck.  Right,  top  to  bottom:  Miss  James  proves 
to  ENFN  Jim  Dimas  that  phone-talking  can  be  fun;  Miss  Owens 
beams  as  the  three  girls  receive  a Wainwright  ship's  plaque 
which  they  now  have  on  display  at  their  New  York  hutch;  Miss 
Smith  tries  out  the  Charleston-based  ship's  fare  in  the  appreciative 
company  of  FTCM3  Richard  Prockish  aboard  the  guided  missile 
frigate  USS  Leahy. 


WELCOME 

and 

then 

some 

w# hen  a Navy  ship  makes  a port  visit,  it’s  not  too 
unusual  for  the  ship  to  be  visited  by  various 
dignitaries  from  the  city  and,  during  an  open  house, 
by  hundreds  or  thousands  of  visitors. 

But  when  the  guided  missile  frigates  uss  Leahy 
(DLG  16)  and  uss  Wainwright  (DLG  28)  made  a 
four-day,  R&R  stopover  in  New  York  City,  their  visit 
was  anything  but  ordinary.  Three  New  York  City 
Playboy  Bunnies— Waren  Smith,  Tiki  Owens  and  Liz 
James— not  only  spent  several  hours  touring  each  ship, 
but  also  extended  special  guest  memberships  to  the 
New  York  City  Playboy  Club  to  each  of  the  ships’ 
crews. 

Those  who  were  aboard  Leahy  for  one  evening 
meal  took  away  some  splendid  and  lasting  memories 
of  the  bunnies  serving  dinner  in  the  general  mess.  No 
one  seems  to  remember  the  menu  that  night,  although 
Leahy  crewmen  possibly  established  a new  record  for 
wolfing  down  their  food  so  they  could  go  through  the 
chow  line  the  second  time. 

The  New  York  port  visit  was  a break  in  the  action 
for  Leahy  and  Wainwright,  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  destroyer  uss  Forrest  Sherman  (DD  931),  had 
been  involved  in  the  summer  training  program  for 
Naval  Academy  midshipmen. 
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it  was  a cruise  that  sounded  too  good  to  be  true.  But 
* for  the  officers  and  men  of  uss  Patterson  (DE  1061), 
their  deployment  to  an  exciting  number  of  northern 
European  ports  was  the  trip  of  a lifetime. 

Every  ship  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet’s  Cruiser-Destroyer 
Force  acts  as  a goodwill  ambassador  each  time  she 
visits  a foreign  port.  But  Patterson’s  recent  North 
Atlantic  shakedown  cruise  featured  goodwill  visiting 
as  a major  part  of  her  mission.  In  a busy  six-week 
tour,  the  Newport-based  ocean  escort  visited  seven 
foreign  ports  and  welcomed  aboard  16,000  guests. 

In  return,  the  people  of  the  host  cities  showered 
their  own  welcomes  on  the  American  crew.  Parties  of 
all  kinds,  both  formal  and  impromptu,  surrounded 
celebrations  in  Kiel,  West  Germany.  And  in  Liverpool, 
England,  Trieia  O’Donnell— Miss  Liverpool  of  1970— 
welcomed  the  American  sailors  to  her  city  and  began 
a week  of  festivities  that  exceeded  even  those  in  Kiel. 

the  first  port  stop  was  in  St.  John’s,  where  the 
■ crew  welcomed  Canadian  guests  to  the  ship  and 
responded  to  a friendly  challenge  by  fielding  a volley- 
ball squad  against  a local  team.  Only  after  being 
soundly  defeated  were  the  Americans  told  that  the 
team  they  played  against  included  two  past  Canadian 
national  champions! 

At  Bergen,  Norway— first  port  after  crossing  the 
Atlantic— the  ship  was  greeted  by  enthusiastic  throngs 
of  people.  Bergen  like  Sandefjord— another  Norwegian 
seaport  visited  several  weeks  later— is  a quiet  and 
pleasant  place  that  afforded  Pattersonmen  the  chance 
to  get  in  some  relaxing  sightseeing  as  well  as  providing 
an  opportunity  to  open  the  ship  for  visiting  again. 
Busier  cities  and  more  extensive  tours  of  historic  sights 
and  museums  were  found  during  visits  to  Oslo  and 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  where  the  combination  of 
beautiful  weather  and  the  cities’  famed  discotheque 
atmosphere  enchanted  the  American  crew. 

Next  was  Kiel,  West  Germany,  where  the  ship’s 
visit  coincided  with  the  celebrations  of  “Kiele  Woch,” 
or  Kiel  Week— an  annual  celebration  which  welcomes 
ships  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  home  base  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  German  Navy.  Combining  the  explosive  atmo- 
sphere of  a mardi  gras  and  an  American’s  Cup  Race, 
Kiel  Week  produced  an  exciting  time  of  social  and 
sports  events  that  were  both  international  and  nautical 
in  flavor. 

A friendly  rivalry  between  the  sailors  of  Patterson 
and  those  from  eight  other  nations  represented  at 
Kiel  Week  sparked  the  many  athletic  events.  Amer- 
ican sharpshooters  placed  second  in  pistol  and  third 
in  rifle  competition.  An  enthusiastic  Patterson  basket- 
ball team  not  only  beat  all  comers,  but  also,  on  a 
single  day,  played  three  consecutive  games.  The  West 
Germans  brought  their  best— from  the  University  of 
Hamburg— to  Kiel  a few  days  later  and  they,  too,  were 
downed  by  the  American  sailors. 

But  the  main  sporting  events  during  Kiel  Week  are 
the  cutter  races.  These  twin-masted  sailboats  are  ex- 
tremely challenging  and  difficult  craft  to  handle.  Pat- 
terson’s novice  crew  was  outclassed  in  the  competition 
which  featured  Olympic  teams  from  many  of  the 
European  countries  represented. 

If  the  team  standing  were  determined  by  popularity 
and  not  performance,  then  the  American  crew  would 
surely  be  the  next  international  champions.  Its  deter- 
mination and  spirit  were  so  great  that  the  American 
cutter  quickly  became  the  favorite  underdog.  When, 
in  the  last  race  of  the  day,  the  Patterson  sailors  came 
in  ahead  of  the  French  crew  for  a next-to-last  finish, 
the  team  received  a standing  ovation  and  greater 
applause  than  the  first  and  second  place  teams  com- 
bined. 

A ctivities  during  the  week  were  varied.  The  day 
after  arrival,  Patterson  crewmembers  and  their 
CO,  CDR  John  W.  Walden,  placed  a wreath  on  the 
German  Naval  War  Memorial.  Tours  were  taken 
through  the  picturesque  Shleswig-Holstein  countryside, 
through  German  breweries  and  shipyards,  and  to  the 


walled  city  of  Berlin.  Also  during  the  week,  German 
military  and  civilian  dignitaries  visited  the  ship  as  did 
more  than  6000  other  Kiel  residents.  Each  evening 
parties  and  dances  were  held  for  the  ship’s  officers 
and  crew  on  board  other  ships  present  in  the  area  and 
at  various  locations  throughout  the  city. 

Friendly  and  good-natured  gestures  such  as  these 
marked  the  entire  week  in  Kiel.  The  camival-like 
spirit,  the  friendliness  of  the  people,  the  comradeship 
among  sailors  of  different  nations  and  the  whirlwind 
pace  of  the  many  social  and  athletic  events  combined 
to  make  Patterson’s  visit  to  the  90th  celebration  of 
Kiele  Woch  an  unforgettable  occasion. 

But  Kiel  was  not  the  only  city  to  receive  the  Ameri- 
can ship  with  such  enthusiasm.  In  Liverpool,  Patter- 
son represented  the  United  States  at  the  famous 
Liverpool  Fair.  This  year  the  theme  of  the  fair  was 
“America,”  so  the  ship  was  particularly  well  received. 
She  participated  in  opening  and  closing  ceremonies 
of  the  festivities  and  in  five  days  of  open  house, 
hosted  more  than  7000  visitors. 

Upon  their  arrival,  after  having  been  greeted  by 
Miss  Liverpool,  who  visited  the  ship  for  a luncheon 
and  tour,  crewmembers  of  Patterson  found  all  Liver- 
pool just  as  eager  to  welcome  them.  Countless  parties 
and  receptions  were  organized  by  private  citizens 
and  many  families  called  the  ship  inviting  members 
of  the  crew  to  dinner.  One  enthusiastic  British  pub 
owner  even  closed  his  tavern  in  mid-evening  and 
threw  a “Welcome  Americans”  party. 

qatterson  was  the  only  guest  ship  in  Liverpool  at 
" the  time  of  her  visit  and  quickly  became  the  cen- 
tral feature  of  the  fair.  Ship’s  buttons  and  balloons 
appeared  all  over  the  city  and  ship’s  officers  and  men 
found  themselves  receiving  VIP  treatment  everywhere 
they  went.  CDR  Walden  was  invited  to  participate  as 
a judge  in  the  1971  Miss  Liverpool  competition.  His 
American  eye  helped  decide  which  young  ladv  would 
follow  the  lovely  Miss  O’Donnell  as  the  citv’s  next 
reigning  beauty  queen. 

When  Patterson  left  Liverpool  to  return  to  New- 
port, she  left  behind  a great  number  of  newlv  formed 
friendships.  The  contacts  with  the  people  of  that  city, 
like  those  made  in  Kiel  and  in  other  ports,  success- 
fully demonstrated  a well-planned  goodwill  tour.  Not 
only  did  Patterson’s  crew  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
a beautiful  and  fascinating  part  of  the  world,  but  the 
impressions  that  they  created  in  the  minds  of  their 
European  friends  are  ones  that  will  last  long  after  the 
ship’s  return  home. 

—Story  by  LTJG  Toby  Well,  USN 
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At  left:  One  of  the  most  interesting  facets  of  life  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Radio  Station,  Thurso,  Scotland,  is  the 
existence  of  an  ancient  Scottish  broch  (fortification) 
within  the  station's  boundaries.  The  slate  cliffs  on 
which  the  broeh  stands  are  being  undermined  by  the 
constant  pounding  of  the  North  Sea,  and  the  broch  will 
be  doomed  before  many  years.  The  sort  of  erosion  that 
is  occurring  can  be  seen  in  PHI  Bob  Wood's  photograph 
on  this  page.  Excavation  is  being  completed  with  all 
possible  speed  before  the  site  is  lost  to  the  sea. 
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THE  MENTION  OF  SCOTLAND 
■ brings  to  mind  images  of  men 
wearing  kilts,  the  sound  of 
bagpipes,  the  colorful  uniforms 
of  the  guard  at  Edinburgh  Castle, 
the  beautiful  Scottish  countryside 
or  large  cities  like  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh.  To  others,  Scotland 
is  the  birthplace  of  their  ancestors, 
the  land  of  Robert  Bums,  or  the 
home  of  Scotch  whisky. 

And,  this  fascinatingly  beautiful 
country  is  “home”  for  a small 
group  of  Navy  men  serving  at  the 
Naval  Radio  Station  at  Thurso. 

The  station,  located  just  a few 
miles  from  Thurso— which  is  319 
miles  from  Edinburgh  and 
Scotland’s  northernmost  town— sits 
on  a hill  and  overlooks  the  lush, 
green  rolling  hills  of  the 
surrounding  countryside.  There  are 
few  trees  in  this  area  of  Scotland; 
consequently,  the  land  is  used 
for  pastures  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

The  92-man  Thurso  station, 
which  opened  on  3 Jan  1964, 
is  a small  part  of  a massive 
communications  complex,  the 
Defense  Communications  System. 
The  system  links  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Army  communications 
facilities  together  with  the  NATO 
communications  system. 
Additionally,  Thurso  provides  a 
wide  range  of  services  to  U.  S. 
ships  operating  in  the  North 
Atlantic  and  North  Sea  areas,  as 
well  as  to  British  and  other 
NATO  ships. 

Dufy  at  Thurso 

| | pon  arriving  at  Thurso,  each 
^ married  man  is  allowed 
up  to  60  days’  temporary  living 
allowance.  The  area  offers  many 
hotels  and  guesthouses,  with 
bed-and-breakfast  facilities,  while 
the  larger  hotels  offer  the  full 
range  of  accommodations,  and  an 
abundance  of  hospitality  common 
to  Scotland. 

Housing  in  the  Thurso  area  is 
very  limited.  There  are  however, 
36  naval  housing  units  available. 
Navy  housing,  which  has  a one- 
to  six-month  waiting  list,  is 
completely  furnished  and  includes 
laundry  facilities.  The  rent  for 
civilian  housing  is  reasonable; 


however,  utilities  are  high. 

In  a word,  the  duty  is  different. 
It’s  one  of  the  few  places  (or 
perhaps,  the  only  place)  where  a 
Navyman  can  be  ordered  where 
he  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  an  archeological 
“dig.”  Excavations  now  underway 
at  Thurso  are  attempting  to  reveal 
something  about  the  lifestyle  of 
the  people  who  inhabited  the 
area  a thousand  or  more  years  ago. 

Facilities 

there  is  a Navy  Exchange  and 
* commissary  on  the  station 
offering  a limited  assortment  of 
merchandise  and  housewives  have 
found  they  do  most  of  their 
shopping  in  local  stores.  Items  not 
found  in  the  Thurso  area  can  be 
ordered  through  either  the 
exchange  or  from  stateside 
retail  outlets. 

Because  the  station  is  small  and 
does  not  have  a dependents’ 
school,  grade  school  children  must 
attend  local  schools.  High  school 
students  can  enroll  in  the  U.S. 

Air  Force  High  School  at 
Lakenheath,  England;  they  are 
flown  home  for  holidays  and 
school  vacations. 

The  only  medical  facility  on  the 
station  is  a small  sick  bay  which 
has  a corpsman  assigned.  Patients 
who  cannot  be  treated  bv  the 
corpsman  are  referred  to  a local 
civilian  doctor  who  works  for  the 
Navy  on  a part-time  basis.  There 
are  a couple  of  hospitals  in  the 
area  for  patients  requiring  use  of 
these  facilities.  The  Navy 
corpsman  also  arranges 
appointments  with  a Thurso 
dentist  for  station  personnel. 

■hew  construction  at  the 

station  is  increasing  at  a rapid 
pace  and  self-help  plays  a 
prominent  role.  A recently 
completed  two-lane  bowling  alley 
offers  many  relaxing  hours  to 
both  sailors  and  dependents.  Other 
self-help  projects  involved  the 
remodeling  of  the  EM  Club,  the 
completion  of  a basketball  court, 
and  extending  tbe  commissarv- 
exchange  building.  Funds  have  also 
been  approved  for  BEQ  renovation 


and  for  a multipurpose  building 
which  will  house  the  station  library 
and  theater.  Additionally, 
construction  has  already  started 
on  an  auto  hobby  shop. 

For  the  outdoor  types,  northern 
Scotland  offers  good  bird  hunting, 
plus  excellent  fresh-  and  salt-water 
fishing.  There  are  also  three  golf 
courses  in  the  area,  each  charging 
a mere  $6  a year  for  unlimited  play. 

In  addition  to  operating  the 
bowling  alley,  special  services  also 
offers  a ceramics  shop  and  a photo 
lab.  Sightseeing  trips  and  tours  to 
the  continent  are  available  through 
the  office  and  are  usually  offered 
at  reduced  rates.  A weekly  military 
logistics  flight,  with  space 
available  seating,  departs  from 
Wick  Airport— about  25  miles  from 
the  station— for  those  going  on 
holiday  or  leave. 

A married  man,  accompanied  by 
dependents,  lias  a two-vear  tour 
while  a single  man  has  an  18- 
month  tour  of  dutv  at  the  station. 
As  if  all  the  above  isn’t  enough, 
Thurso  duty  is  considered  a sea 
tour  for  rotation  purposes. 

Area  Rich  in  Historical  Interest 

it’s  not  every  person  who  can 
■ say  history  took  place  in  his 
backyard,  but  sailors  attached  at 
Thurso  could  make  such  a boast. 
There’s  evidence  that  prehistoric 
man  and  more  “modern”  people— 
from  the  12th  century— existed  on 
the  land  now  used  bv  the 
American  communication  facility. 

IkjEAR  THE  SEASIDE  CLIFFS  at  the 
radio  station  are  two  ancient 
structures— one  a chapel  with 
adjoining  graveyard,  and  the 
other  a type  of  fortification 
known  as  a “broch.” 

The  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Mary, 
also  known  locally  as  Crosskirk, 
is  believed  to  have  been  built 
around  1200  A.D.  It’s  the  oldest 
church  site  in  the  area,  and  is 
preserved  as  a historic  site. 

The  broch,  which  is  an  igloo-like 
structure  built  of  stone,  dates  back 
to  the  first  century  A.D.  This  tvpe 
of  building  is  found  exclusively  in 
the  two  northernmost  counties  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Orkney  and 
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Shetland  Islands  to  the  north. 

There  are  about  500  brochs 
within  this  general  area  and  only 
a few  have  been  investigated  so 
far.  The  broeh  near  the  radio 
station  is  beifig  unearthed  now 
because  it  is  close  to  cliffs  which 
are  being  eroded  by  the  sea. 

It  is  thought  that  the  sea  will 
eventually  reach  this  area,  thus 
making  further  archeological 
exploration  impossible. 

This  broch,  which  dates  from 
between  75  B.C.  and  75  A.D.,  was 
a round  tower  about  45  feet  high 
built  entirely  of  stones  without  any 
type  of  mortar.  The  walls  are  about 
18  feet  thick  and  the  interior 
space  about  30  feet  in  diameter. 
The  fortification  was  completely 
enclosed  except  for  a narrow  tunnel 
used  as  the  entrance.  After  20 
centuries,  the  remaining  walls  now 
stand  only  12  feet  in  height. 

inside,  Navymen  have  helped  to 
■ locate  traces  of  fireplaces 
and  quantities  of  domestic  rubbish 
including  broken  pottery,  two 
bronze  pins,  bone  tools,  and  a 
finger  ring.  While  excavating  the 
broch,  one  of  the  workers  fell 
through  the  floor,  unearthing  a 
cistern  within  the  walls. 

Thurso  was  the  center  of  Norse 
power  on  the  Scottish  mainland 
until  the  Battle  of  Largs 
(1263  A.D.)  between  Alexander 
III  and  Haco,  king  of  Norway. 

The  prevailing  theory  is  that  the 
Thurso  broch  became  too  restricted 
for  the  people  inhabiting  it  and 
that  an  exterior  settlement  of 
houses  was  built.  Today  these 
houses  are  being  excavated  with 
the  help  of  Thurso  Navymen  and, 
so  far,  these  teams  have  uncovered 
two  human  skeletons.  Carbon  tests 
are  being  made  in  an  attempt  to 
determine  the  age  of  the  remains. 

Dr.  Horace  Fairhurst,  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow’s  archeology 
department,  is  in  charge  of  the 
Thurso  excavations.  Workers  and 
sailors  at  the  site— including  some 
archeological  students— are  all 
volunteers.  Many  of  the  Navymen 
from  the  station  have  participated 
in  the  dig  during  their  off-duty 
hours. 

—Story  and  photos  by 
PHI  Bob  Woods 


Immediate  right  column,  top  to  bottom: 
The  U.S.  NAVRADSTA,  Thurso,  Scotland, 
offers  an  excellent  view  of  the  Pentland 
Firth,  and  on  a clear  day  the  Orkney 
Islands  are  visible.  A section  of  Navy 
housing  in  the  town  of  Thurso,  is 
representative  of  36  units  of  three-  and 
four-bedroom  fully  furnished  houses 
available  for  eligible  personnel.  FRT-39 
transmitters  are  some  of  the  station's  tools. 
Emergency  power  can  be  generated  at  the 
Thurso  transmitter  site.  Middle  column, 
top  to  bottom:  An  ancient  Scottish  broch 
being  excavated  on  the  station  site  reveals 
(top)  the  passageway  which  led  to  small 
houses  outside  the  broch,  built  when  living 
conditions  became  cramped  within  the 
fortifications.  Traces  of  fireplaces 
(middle)  and  a well  along  with  domestic 
rubbish  and  broken  pottery  were  found 
when  excavation  reached  the  floor  of  the 
tower  built  20  centuries  ago.  Many  of  the 
radio  station's  personnel  and  dependents 
have  volunteered  to  help  with  the  excava- 
tion (bottom)  and  spend  much  of  their 
leisure  time  at  the  task.  Far  right  column: 
top  to  bottom:  A typical  Scottish  house 
occupied  by  a sailor  attached  to  the 
radio  station;  Thurso's  main  street;  the 
statue  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  First 
Baronet,  who  did  much  for  the  improvement 
of  Northern  Scottish  agriculture,  is 
located  in  MacDonald  Square,  Thurso. 
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FISH  STORY 


travel  writers  would  have  rhapsodized  over  the 
1 bustle  and  picturesqueness  of  the  scene  around  San 
Juan’s  Club  Nautico.  Those  responsible  for  the  activity, 
however,  didn’t  give  a marlin’s  fin  about  anything  but 
stowing  food,  drink,  fishing  tackle  and  bait  aboard 
their  boats.  They  were  participants  in  the  club’s  18th 
International  Billfish  Tournament. 

Three  Navy  boats  were  on  hand  to  represent  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  although  an  independ- 
ent boat  also  represented  the  commonwealth.  Other 
participants  in  the  tournament  represented  Bermuda, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Curacao,  Venezuela,  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

As  the  Navymen  and  other  crewmembers  of  the 
U.  S.  boats  stowed  supplies,  they  knew  they  had  for- 
midable competition.  The  teams  which  entered  the 
tournament  represented  some  of  the  most  skillful 
fishermen  in  the  Caribbean  and  one  contender,  Elliot 
Fishman,  held  the  blue  marlin  record  (an  845-pounder 
caught  on  4 Jul  1968). 

But  the  U.  S.  team  members  were  no  slouches  at 
hooking  the  finny  Caribbean  fighters  either.  They  were 
all  members  of  the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  Salt  Water 
Anglers’  Club  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Support  Activity,  San 
Juan.  Representing  the  Blue  Team  aboard  the  “Vir- 
ginian” was  Rear  Admiral  Ward  (Commandant  of  the 
Tenth  Naval  District).  Ship’s  Serviceman  1st  Class 
David  Dodridge,  USN,  and  Coast  Guard  Lieutenant 
John  Cameron  kept  the  admiral  company. 

the  all  Navy  Gold  Team  aboard  the  “Fish  ’N’  Fool” 
* consisted  of  Chief  Yeoman  Joe  Bush,  YN1  Andy 
Orts  (who  was  also  Commodore  of  the  Salt  Water 
Anglers’  Club),  and  Communications  Technician  2nd 
Class  John  Spodofora. 

The  Navy  itself  wasn’t  represented  aboard  the  third 
U.  S.  team’s  “Dancin’  Dolphin.”  There  was  a seagoing 
type  on  board,  however,  in  the  person  of  Master  Chief 
Hospital  Corpsman  Donald  Fleener  of  the  Coast 


Guard.  Colonel  Edward  Saxby  and  Staff  Sergeant 
Marty  Reed,  both  of  the  Army,  rounded  out  the  crew. 

Bv  eight  in  the  morning,  everyone  was  ready  and  the 
237  tournament  anglers  sailed  under  the  frowning 
walls  of  San  Juan’s  Morro  Castle,  past  uss  Charleston 
(LKA  113)  and  into  the  blue  Caribbean  where  the 
fishermen  hoped  to  hook  the  giant  blue  marlin  or  even 
the  lesser  white. 

At  first,  the  boats  from  the  Navy  Support  Activity 
didn’t  do  so  well.  The  U.  S.  team,  in  fact,  was  trailing 
third  from  the  rear  with  only  300  points.  The  Virgin 
Islands  Team  led  the  field  with  515  points.  But,  as  in 
any  contest,  it  was  the  final  score  that  counted  and 
the  U.  S.  team  found  itself  in  a respectable  second 
place  at  the  end  of  the  third  day. 


San  Juan.  In  addition,  the  ladies  were  serenaded  bv 
the  Tenth  Naval  District’s  Steel  Band  which  was 
formed  in  1957  when  Rear  Admiral  Daniel  V.  Gallery 
was  10th  ND  Commandant. 

The  ladies  didn’t  have  to  be  told  that  the  Navy’s 
steel  band  had  elevated  to  concert  pitch  the  musician- 
ship  required  to  make  music  from  sawed-off  oil  drums. 
The  Navy  pans  had  a range  of  five  and  one  half 
chromatic  octaves  and  were  fortified  with  piano,  bass 
fiddle  and  such  latin  instruments  as  maracas  and  bongo 
drums. 

When  the  concert  was  over,  the  ladies  were  as  en- 
tranced as  had  been  the  many  notables  who  had  heard 
the  band  before  them.  They  hardly  missed  their  hus- 
bands at  all.  -JOC  Bill  Bearden 


MAVY  fishing  widows,  who  are  used  to  being  left 
**  ashore  might  have  grounds  for  complaint  that 
their  husbands’s  expensive  hobby  was  bankrupting  the 
family  till.  Such  was  not  the  case  here,  however.  Much 
of  the  equipment  which  puts  deep-sea  fishing  in  the 
realm  of  high  tax  bracket  anglers  was  furnished  by 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Support  Activity  in  San  Juan. 

But,  to  keep  the  ladies  happy  while  their  husbands 
battled  billfish,  a fashion  show  had  been  arranged  in 


Top,  left  to  right:  Special  Services  employee  Jose  Oritz  inspects 
prepared  bait  on  the  Navy  boat  "Fish  'n'  Fool"  while  Fireman 
Michael  Rolf,  the  Navy  boat  "Virginia's"  first  mate  readies  his 
bait.  YNC  Joe  Bush  of  the  Gold  Team  weorily  wipes  his  face  os 
another  long  day  without  a strike  nears  an  end.  Below:  HMCM 
Donald  Fleener  proudly  displays  his  30-pound  Oceanic  Bonita 
caught  during  the  first  day  of  the  competition. 
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ALL  HANDS 


CING 


^ arab ao  racing  may  never  catch  on  as  a worldwide 
^ sports  event,  but  then  who  knows— golf  wasn’t  so 
popular  a century  ago  either.  One  thing  for  sure,  the 
unusual  sport  of  racing  the  huge,  lumbering  water 
buffalos  has  definitely  caught  on  at  the  Subic  Bay 
Naval  Base  in  the  Philippines. 

The  sport  made  its  debut  last  fall  before  30(M)-plus 
football  fans  during  halftime  activities  of  the  Subie- 
Yokosuka  (Japan)  Naval  Station. 

Unlike  any  of  the  other  sports  races,  the  competi- 
tion isn’t  guided  by  a complex  set  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions. After  all,  the  sport  is  relatively  young. 

There  were  three  obvious  requirements,  and  these 
became  the  “unofficial  official”  rules  adopted  for  the 
contest:  (1)  you  have  to  have  a carabao;  (2)  the  car- 
abao needs  a rider  and  a drover  (the  drover  does  the 
pulling  and  keeps  the  animal  on  a straight  course); 
and  (3)  there  have  to  be  start  and  finish  lines. 

Origination  and  coordination  of  the  race  were  the 
responsibility  of  the  special  services  director,  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  Frank  Smith,  and  the  base’s  athletic 
director,  Bill  Ross. 

Everyone  at  the  event  agreed  that  the  special  serv- 
ices division,  long  known  throughout  East  Asia  as  one 
of  the  best  in  the  Navy,  had  really  outdone  itself  this 
time.  Eight  commands  sponsored  racing  teams:  Sup- 
ply Depot,  Public  Works,  Naval  Station,  Marine  Bar- 
racks, Naval  Air  Station,  Ship  Repair  Facility,  Naval 
Hospital  and  Naval  Magazine. 


A t the  sound  of  the  gun  the  riders,  drovers  and 
^ carabaos  made  their  charge  for  the  finish  line. 
Miss  SRF,  riding  Tiger  Bomb,  became  the  first  “cas- 
ualty” when  the  animal  rejected  the  idea  of  a racing 
career  and  left  the  field.  Despite  the  valiant  efforts 
of  the  drover,  Naval  Station’s  entry— Sopwith— headed 
for  the  sideline  about  30  yards  before  the  finish.  And 
just  20  yards  from  home,  Devil  Dog  of  Marine  Bar- 
racks became  possessed  and  left  his  jockey  and  drover 
sprawling  on  the  turf. 

Only  four  of  the  eight  entries  in  the  race  made  it 
across  the  finish  line,  with  NavSta’s  Snoopy  nosing 
out  Naval  Hospital’s  Flash  for  the  win.  The  Public 
Works’  entry  finished  third. 

Winning  jockey  was  Captain  Harrison  Murray, 
NavSta  CO,  and.  Miss  Betty  Lamberskin,  base  mer- 
chandise control  officer,  was  Snoopy’s  drover.  Win- 
ners and  runner-up  were  presented  a carabao  wood- 
carving by  Rear  Admiral  George  R.  Muse,  Command- 
er Naval  Forces,  Philippines. 

Oh  yes,  the  Subic  Bay  football  team  had  a success- 
ful outing  that  day  too— thev  rolled  over  Yokosuka 
38-14. 


— By  JOl  Joe  W.  Johns 
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JACK  the  JEEP 


Top:  Coming  out  of  the  emergency  shelter  in  Snoefells- 
ness  where  we  spent  the  night,  "Richard  the  Carr"  notes 
Jack  is  still  there.  Above:  Near  "Black  Beach,"  nick- 
named for  the  black  lava  sand.  Right:  The  thermal  pots 
near  Reykjanes  Peninsula.  Facing  page:  Boat  docked 
near  Budir. 
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»A#HAT  CAN  YOU  EXPECT  TO  FIND  during  a tOUr  of 
" * duty  at  the  Navy’s  northernmost  naval  station? 
That’s  Keflavik,  Iceland.  First  impressions  usually 
range  from  disappointment  to  amazement,  and  some- 
times to  frustration,  when  you  realize  that  you  will 
remain  on  the  “Rock”— as  some  skeptics  call  it— for  at 
least  a year. 

However,  your  tour  of  duty  at  the  “Crossroads  of  the 
North  Atlantic”  will  be— like  all  others— what  you  make 
it.  With  a little  imagination  and  drive  it  has  plenty 
to  offer  you  and  your  family.  Iceland,  about  the  same 
size  as  Kentucky  in  land  mass,  is  a land  of  violent 
contrasts  where  you  will  find  crashing  waterfalls,  lush 
green  farms,  spouting  geysers,  glaciers,  and  sizzling 
hot  springs. 

After  a long  and  cold  Icelandic  winter  in  1970, 
those  of  us  responsible  for  entertaining  the  troops  sta- 
tioned on  the  Arctic  island  (by  putting  out  the  station 
newspaper  on  a somewhat  regular  basis)  quit  com- 
plaining about  our  tour  and  hit  the  road  in  what  may 
go  down  as  one  of  the  more  exhausting  adventures  on 
a naval  tour. 

On  the  next  several  pages,  former  Navyman  Rich- 
ard Carr  relates  the  humorous  tales  of  “Jack  the  Jeep” 
and  tells  why  our  Kaflavik  tour  became  a once-in-a- 
lifetime  opportunity  for  adventure  and  will  remain 
forever  a cherished  memory.  So  herewith— the  Adven- 
tures of  Jack  the  Jeep  by  Richard  the  Carr. 

-JOC  Bill  Wedertz 


• • • 

Prom  our  home  base  at  the  naval  station  on  Ice- 
' land’s  southwestern  peninsula,  we— the  staff  of 
American  Forces  Radio  and  Television  and  the  base 
newspaper,  The  White  Falcon— brought  to  our  readers 
exclusive,  colorful  coverage  of  the  sights  in  and 
around  Iceland. 

Suddenly  that  summer,  White  Falcon  editor  Bill 
Wedertz,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  invested  400  of 


his  own  dollars  in  a 1946  vintage  Willys,  which  we 
promptly  dubbed  Jack  the  Jeep  or  Jeppin  Jon,  in 
Icelandic. 

Our  first  expedition  with  Jack,  blessed  by  beautiful 
50  to  52  degree  temperatures  (that’s  warm!),  was  a 10- 
hour  tour  of  Iceland’s  southern  coastline  to  Selfoss,  the 
country’s  largest  inland  town.  Though  on-the-road  car 
repairs  prevailed  all  summer,  Jack  proved  his  worth 
by  bringing  us  back  alive  from  every  trip  he  took  us  on. 

Heading  south  from  Keflavik,  we  stopped  at  Grinda- 
vik  and  Hveragerdhi,  where  we  photographed  the 
grassy  mountain  scenery  and  plateaus. 

Continuing,  Jack  led  our  motorcade,  which  also  in- 
cluded two  other  cars,  over  very  narrow  and  bumpy 
roads.  Not  without  mishap.  Before  long.  Jack  focused 
his  hostilities  on  his  free  riders  by  bouncing  sports- 
writer  Kevin  Sforza’s  head  against  one  of  the  “low 
bridge”  roof  beams. 

Before  reaching  Hveragerdhi,  we  felt  the  need  for 
food  and  settled  beneath  some  cliffs  for  a late  after- 
noon picnic.  Immediately  we  were  joined  by  a group  of 
sheep.  They  declined  our  dinner  invitation,  but 
watched  curiously  as  the  seven  male  members  of  the 
tour,  starved  by  now,  gorged  themselves,  while  the 
two  ladies  and  a 10-month-old  baby  girl  took  a little 
more  time. 

Then  to  work  off  the  meal,  several  of  us  scaled  the 
towering  wall  of  overhead  rocks.  On  our  way  up,  we 
loosened  rocks  that  broke  away  below  us,  creating  a 
minor  avalanche.  It  was  a good  lesson  to  learn,  earlv 
in  our  excursions,  but  it  was  fun  too. 

Again  Jack  led  the  motorcade,  and  we  finally  en- 
tered Selfoss  by  crossing  a miniature  Golden  Gate-like 
bridge  over  the  rapids  of  the  Olfusa  River.  A long  row 
of  mountains  dominated  the  picturesque  scenery  of 
this  modem  but  historical  dairy  farm  city. 

it  was  a photographer’s  dream.  The  scenery  was 
1 rugged,  beautiful  and  somewhat  mysterious.  After 
photographing  everything  in  sight,  we  began  the  re- 
turn trip  to  the  base. 

Hardly  four  miles  out  of  town,  Jack  attempted  to 


demonstrate  his  amphibious  capabilities  through  what 
seemed  to  be  a shallow  stream.  Halfway  across.  Jack 
lost  steam,  ran  aground  and  expired.  Our  onlv  re- 
course was  to  break  out  the  tow  chain  and  physically 
pull  Jack  out  of  the  stream.  Then,  out  of  nowhere,  an 
Icelander  and  his  Land  Rover  came  to  the  rescue. 
Without  saying  a word,  he  plowed  through  the  stream 
and  around  Jack,  hooked  our  chain  to  his  rear  bumper, 
pulled  us  out  and  drove  off,  still  without  saving  a word 
or  waiting  for  a thank-you.  We  watched  as  he  disap- 
peared behind  the  mountains. 

Still  sore  from  the  bumps  (none  of  which  we  had 
missed)  on  the  way  to  Selfoss,  we  agreed  to  take  the 
faster  and  smoother  primary  roads  through  Reykjavik, 
Iceland’s  capital  city,  back  to  the  base.  As  the  sun  was 
setting  at  2200,  we  dragged  in,  thoroughlv  exhausted, 
but  highly  pleased  with  our  first  excursion. 

■ Jell  on  wheels”  was  the  only  way  to  describe  our 
1 1 next  adventure  with  Jack. 

This  time  we  headed  for  the  Snaefellsness  peninsula 
and  what  would  end  up  as  a 400-plus-mile  trip.  Ironic- 
ally, as  we  left  the  base  we  could  look  across  the  bay 
and  see— about  60  miles  away— the  pure  white,  glisten- 
ing peaks  of  the  peninsula’s  glacier,  Snaefellsjokull,  in 
the  misty  distance. 

Our  destination,  Sandur— a quaint  little  fishing  vil- 
lage and  site  of  a Coast  Guard  Loran  station— was  on 
the  northwest  side  of  the  glacier.  At  Sandur  we  were 
to  be  the  guests  of  LCDR  Harold  T.  Sherman,  NATO 
Base  Loran  Station  CO,  and  his  wife,  Mary.  Several 
years  before,  Sherman,  as  a lieutenant,  had  been  CO 
of  the  then-U.  S.  Navy  station  at  Sandur.  The  station 
is  now  manned  by  Icelanders  and  operated  by  their 
government. 

this  time  only  four  of  us  went— Bill  and  Peg  Wedertz, 
' photographer  Robin  Wagner  and  this  reporter. 
Underway  again  by  jeep  power  at  0800,  Saturday,  we 


Top  left:  Mountain  range  near  Whale  Bay. 

Left:  In  the  vicinity  of  Akranes,  as  seen  from  the  ferry  Akraborg. 
Below:  Unloaded  for  gas  tank  repairs — from  left:  Rob  Wagner, 
Peg  Wedertz  and  Richard  the  Carr. 
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left  the  last  of  our  paved  surfaces  in  Reykjavik.  Jack’s 
rolling  motion  reminded  Navy  airman  Rob  of  a day 
he  spent  at  sea  recently  with  Icelandic  fishermen;  he 
got  a little  “jeepsick”  thinking  about  it. 

As  Reykjavik  disappeared  behind  us,  Jack  took  us 
north,  then  east,  then  west,  and  north  again,  to  a 
whaling  station  at  a place  called,  naturally,  Whale  Bay. 
The  high  and  narrow  mountain  roads  gave  Jack  his 
first  mountain-climbing  experience.  The  view  from 
cloud-level  was  breathtaking— Red-roofed  farm  houses 
contrasting  sharply  with  the  deep  green  of  the  moun- 
tains—if  only  we  had  had  some  color  film! 

At  the  whaling  station  we  witnessed  several  of  the 
50-foot  monster  mammals  being  stripped  of  their  blub- 
ber and  carved  into  large  red  and  white  chunks  on  the 
concrete  flensing  platform. 

Seagulls  swooped  down  from  the  surrounding  cliffs 
to  feed  on  the  scraps  floating  in  the  red  water,  and 
then  they  gathered  in  the  clouds,  to  dive  and  peck 
again  at  the  carcasses  in  a manner  not  unlike  those 
featured  in  the  Alfred  Hitchcock  movie. 

Continuing  west  along  the  Bay  of  Whales,  we  passed 
an  old  military  base,  then  headed  north  for  the 
mountains  at  Akranes,  where  almost  all  of  Iceland’s 
concrete  and  cement  is  manufactured.  After  circling 


a narrow  inlet,  called  Borgafjordur,  the  first  of  our 
many  jeep  troubles  occurred.  Without  warning,  Jack 
hit  a tremendous  bump  in  the  road,  jolting  the  back- 
seat passengers  into  a scrambled  pile.  Luckily,  only  our 
feelings  were  hurt. 

But  the  bruised  feelings  were  the  least  of  our 
troubles.  Shortly  after  the  incident,  Peg  smelled  gas. 
Then  the  rest  of  us  did— Jack  also  was  injured.  But 
rather  than  waste  precious  time  to  check  the  damage, 
we  kept  on  going. 

n the  far  side  of  the  inlet,  we  found  a gas  station 
and  discovered  that  Jack  had  sprung  a severe  gas 
leak  and  lost  his  right  front  shock  as  well.  No  one  there 
could  repair  the  leak,  so  we  filled  the  tank,  renamed 
our  jeep  “Jack  the  Dripper”  and  proceeded  to  Bor- 
games.  Although  we  stopped  at  three  service  stations, 
we  could  find  no  one  capable  of  fixing  Jack’s  tank. 

We  finally  flagged  down  a passing  Land  Rover  and 
fortunately  the  driver,  Gudsteinn  Sigurjonsson,  spoke 
some  English.  He  translated  to  us  what  the  man  at  the 
fourth  garage  tried  to  convey— that  the  couldn’t  fix  the 
tank  either. 

But  the  hospitable  Icelander  was  determined  to 
help  us  out.  As  we  unloaded  the  injured  jeep,  Gud- 
steinn set  out  to  find  a mechanic.  Half  an  hour  later 
he  returned  with  Steinar  Ragnarsson,  a young  man 
who  quickly  surveyed  our  dilemma  and  went  to  work. 

The  gasoline  tubing  had  to  be  replaced.  In  the 
midst  of  the  repairs,  we  hit  a gusher.  As  the  tank  of 
gas  began  to  flow  to  the  ground,  Gudsteinn  plugged 
the  leak  with  his  finger.  The  mechanic  quickly  com- 
pleted the  repairs,  and  accepted  only  a small  pay- 
ment, desipte  the  fact  that  he  had  driven  some  20  miles 
to  lend  us  a hand. 

Two  and  a half  hours  after  Jack’s  mishap,  we  were 
back  on  the  road  and  in  search  of  a spot  to  eat  our 
long-delayed  lunch.  By  1830,  midway  through  the 
mountain  range  of  the  peninsula’s  western  side,  Jack 
again  misjudged  the  road  surafce.  Again  heads  hit  the 

Above:  New  Year's  celebration  near  Reykjavik,  the  capital  city. 
Below:  A view  of  Reykjavik. 
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rooftop.  But  no  more  casualties,  except  for  Jack’s  front 
fenders.  They  cracked  from  the  bounce. 

i At  e finally  reached  the  peninsula’s  northern  coast, 
**  and  with  the  mountain  range  behind  us,  easily 
traveled  the  roads  through  Olafsvik  and  Sandur.  We 
arrived  at  the  Loran  station  by  1900—11  hours  after 
we  had  begun  our  200-mile  drive. 

Wondering  what  had  happened  to  us,  the  Shermans 
greeted  us  at  the  guesthouse.  We  piled  out,  all  of  us 
(including  Jack)  covered  with  thick  layers  of  dust. 

In  the  guesthouse,  we  showered  and  put  on  fresh 
clothes.  After  a brief  rest,  we  toured  the  Loran  facil- 
ities and  surrounding  mile-high  glacier. 

A century  ago,  Jules  Verne  had  used  this  scene  as 
the  starting  point  in  his  “Journey  to  the  Center  of  the 
Earth.”  Thousands  of  feet  of  ice— it  was  an  awesome 
and  impressive  sight. 

Next,  we  visited  Sandur’s  “international”  airport. 
This  consisted  of  a single  tiny  building  near  a lava- 
gravel  airstrip.  From  there  we  drove  into  Hola  Holar, 
one  of  two  large,  long-extinct  volcanoes  in  the 
area.  These,  we  were  told,  were  inhabited  by  ghosts. 
Near  the  town  of  Stapi,  fishermen  were  cutting  their 
catch  in  the  eery  midnight  twilight. 

To  add  to  the  strange  scene,  nearby  was  a huge 
bird  haven,  rocky  and  beautiful.  Thousands  of  seagulls 
circled  overhead,  and  one  even  zeroed  in  on  us. 

By  0100  Sunday,  thoroughly  worn  out,  we  returned 
to  the  guesthouse  to  catch  up  on  our  sleep. 

Before  leaving  Sandur  that  afternoon,  we  spent 
several  hours  vacuuming  Jack’s  dust-bowl  interior.  We 
also  removed  the  framework  of  the  back  seat,  which 
placed  passengers’  heads  far  too  close  to  the  roof. 

the  way  back  was  almost  routine.  Jack  sprang  a 

* radiator  leak.  The  battery  broke  loose  from  its 
brackets  and  was  punctured  by  a part  of  the  generator. 
Then  the  horn  quit.  We  made  repairs  with  string  and 
gum. 

Going  through  the  mountains  again,  Jack  started 
losing  oil,  then  losing  compression.  The  starter  died, 
the  radiator  dried  up  again,  the  string  holding  the 
battery  in  place  broke,  and  we  came  to  a dead  stop- 
halfway  up  the  slope  of  a mountain. 

Under  the  hood,  sparks  flew  as  acid  leaked  from 
the  battery,  which  was  now  wedged  into  place  with 
rocks  and  pieces  of  wood. 

We  started  Jack’s  engine  by  coasting  downhill  back- 
wards. We  found  water,  and  Jack,  despite  his  hangups, 
brought  us  back  alive,  his  engine  chugging  as  usual. 
Believe  it  or  not,  we  enjoyed  every  minute  of  the  trip. 

two  boat  rides  and  beautiful  summer  weather  high- 

* lighted  our  final  adventure  with  Jack.  Steve  Azlin 
joined  Bill  and  me  on  a “rock-hunting”  expedition  near 
a town  called  Stykkisholmer  on  the  Snaefellsness 
peninsula. 

This  time,  instead  of  riding  over  winding  mountain 
roads,  we  decided  to  cross  the  bay  to  Akranes  by  boat. 
By  1800,  the  Icelandic  ferry  Akraborg  steamed  into 
port,  and  Jack  was  hoisted  aboard  onto  the  cargo 
deck.  The  trip  across  the  bay  lasted  an  hour,  and 


Top:  Jack  slams  into  the  side  of  the  pier  while  being  hoisted  oft 
the  ferry  in  Reykjavik. 

Above:  A view  of  Reykjavik  Harbor. 

Right:  Easy  does  it — Jack  is  gingerly  lifted  to  the  cargo  deck  of 
the  Akraborg  for  the  ride  to  Akranes. 
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once  again  we  were  impressed  by  the  rugged  beauty 
of  the  scenery.  As  we  resumed  our  trip  by  land,  we 
experienced  a new  kind  of  problem  in  this  land  of 
the  midnight  sun.  Making  a turn  in  the  road,  we  were 
forced  to  drive  directly  into  the  sun’s  blinding  glare. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  see  what  lav  ahead.  We 
moved  at  a snail’s  pace  until  the  sun  had  sufficiently 
set. 

By  midnight  (it  was  still  daylight,  however),  Jack’s 
temperature  gauge  expressed  alarm  at  the  engine’s 
sudden  overheating.  We  stopped  again  and  discovered 
Jack’s  generator  and  fan  belt  dangling.  The  bolt  hold- 
ing the  generator  in  place  had  sheared  off.  Once  more, 
out  came  the  ball  of  twine. 

Two  hours  past  the  turn  of  midnight  we  stopped  in 
the  mountains,  exhausted.  We  found  refuge  in  one  of 
the  many  mountain  shelter  huts— a welcome  relief- 
provided  bv  the  government  for  travelers. 

The  next  day  we  started  on  our  rock  hunt.  Jack  car- 
ried us  over  trails  no  jeep  should  ever  be  forced  to 
endure.  At  one  point,  he  nearly  overturned  and  we 
decided  to  make  the  rest  of  the  expedition  on  foot.  It 
yielded  one  worthwhile  specimen,  about  the  size  of 
a half-dollar. 

As  hunger  set  in,  we  looked  for  a suitable  campsite 
and  found  one  on  a grassy  shore  near  an  ice-cold, 
rapidly  moving  stream.  As  we  started  to  pitch  our  tent, 
Jack’s  wheels  began  to  settle  on  the  ground  near  the 
stream,  sinking  more  than  a foot.  Since  all  efforts  to 
pull  him  out  were  unsuccessful,  we  philosophically 
gave  up,  ate  a good  meal  and  went  to  bed. 

We  eventually  rescued  our  sturdy  jeep  by  shifting 
it  into  compound  low  gear  (it  took  nearly  an  hour  to 
get  back  into  normal  gear,  however).  We  ended  the 
second  day  with  an  evening  campfire,  another  mid- 
night supper,  and  one  hand  of  rummy,  which  Bill  won. 

the  return  trip  was  dusty  but  steady.  The  weather 
* couldn’t  have  been  better  and  another  boat  ride 
was  in  order.  We  toured  the  town  of  Akranes  for  an 
hour  until  the  boat  from  Reykjavik  came  in. 

It  was  almost  an  uneventful  trip— marked,  as  always, 
by  the  offers  of  assistance  from  Icelanders  who  seemed 
to  appear  on  the  scene  whenever  we  had  troubles 
with  our  jeep,  to  lend  a hand. 

When  Jack  was  hoisted  off  the  boat  in  Reykjavik, 
Steve  remained  behind  the  wheel  as  Bill  and  I stood 
by  with  cameras  to  record  the  event  on  film.  One  last 
near-mishap— we  almost  recorded  the  plunge  of  Jack 
the  Jeep  into  the  bay  when  the  crane  unexpectedly 
swerved  into  the  pier. 

But  there  was  no  damage,  so  on  our  return  to  the 
base,  we  congratulated  each  other  on  having  survived 
another  adventure. 

These  were  some  of  the  highlights  of  an  interesting 
Navy  tour  that  some  have  found  dreary  and  unexcit- 
ing. We  saw  much  of  a ruggedlv  beautiful  ancient 
land.  We  lived  and  camped  in  the  outdoors.  We  met 
people  who  were  always  ready  to  help.  We  enjoved 
our  travels  with  Jack  the  Jeep. 

—Richard  Carr 
Photos  by  JOC  W.  Wedertz. 
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<<it  was  a tremendous  morale  boost  for  all  the 

1 Navymen  who  participated,”  said  Chaplain  (Lieu- 
tenant Commander)  A1  Kirk.  “I  think  this  pilot 
program  could  be  considered  an  unqualified  success.” 

Chaplain  Kirk  of  Destroyer  Squadron  Six  said  this 
as  34  Navy  wives  and  dependents  returned  home 
after  the  first  Navy  dependents’  group  flight  to 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
The  dependents  flew  to  these  South  American  cities 
to  meet  the  men  of  the  Unitas  XII  task  force,  who 
recently  conducted  a series  of  naval  training  exer- 
cises with  the  maritime  nations  of  South  America. 

Four  United  States  Navy  ships  circumnavigated 
South  America  during  Unitas  XII— uss  Macdonough 
(DLG  8),  uss  Bordelon  (DD  881)  and  uss  Trumpet- 
fish  (SS  425)  from  Charleston,  and  uss  Edward  Mc- 
Donnell (DE  1043)  from  Newport.  Destroyer 
Squadron  Six’s  staff  was  in  Bordelon. 

Before  the  cruise  began,  Rear  Admiral  Robert  E. 
Adamson,  Jr.,  Commander  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Force  and  Unitas  XII  commander,  requested  that  the 
squadron’s  staff  investigate  the  opportunities  for 
charter  flights  to  South  America.  Chaplain  Kirk  was 
assigned  to  coordinate  the  arrangements  with  a 
Charleston  agent  and  after  the  exercise  began,  of- 
ficers and  men  of  the  destroyer  tender  Yellowstone 
(AD  27)  assisted  with  final  details. 

the  first  flight,  from  Charleston  to  Buenos  Aires, 
■ involved  24  Navy  dependents  from  the  Newport 
and  Charleston  areas;  they  arrived  in  the  Argentine 


Right,  top:  Greeting  wives  at  the  international  airport  in  Buenos  Aires.  Right: 
The  participants  of  Unitas  XII  enjoyed  the  many  sidewalk  cafes  along  the 
streets  of  Buenos  Aires.  Below:  Taking  photographs  outside  the  Palace  in 
Buenos  Aires. 
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capital  on  23  October.  A few  days  later,  the  group 
went  on  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  a two-week  stay-  A 
second  group  of  10  dependents  flew  from  Charleston 
to  Rio,  arriving  there  on  2 November. 

Petty  Officer  John  Cicci,  Jr.,  whose  wife,  Beverlv, 
met  him  at  Buenos  Aires,  said,  “My  wife  and  I 
always  planned  to  do  a great  deal  of  traveling,  and 
this  was  a great  way  to  see  some  of  South  America. 
We  may  never  have  had  another  chance  like  this,  not 
for  the  price.”  In  Buenos  Aires,  the  couple  spent  most 
of  their  time  shopping  and  strolling  in  the  many 
parks,  enjoying  the  delicious  beefsteaks,  too. 

Ensign  John  Polw'orth  and  his  wife,  Glenda,  were 
able  to  enjoy  their  “second  honeymoon”  as  a result 
of  the  charter  flight.  Glenda  met  him  in  Buenos  Aires 
and  John  took  three  weeks’  leave  “to  make  the  most” 
of  the  vacation.  The  couple  found  Argentina’s  leather 
goods  to  be  excellent  buys.  Glenda  bought  leather 
mini  and  maxi  skirts,  a brushed  leather  jacket  and  a 
suede  maxi  coat;  John  was  satisfied  with  a suede 
jacket. 

Lieutenant  (jg)  Gary  Schnurrpusch  and  his  wife, 
Diane,  met  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  spent  eight  days 
together.  “Giving  my  wife  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
personally  the  great  sights  and  sounds  that  I was 
experiencing,  especially  those  in  Rio,  made  the  trip 
doubly  worthwhile,”  he  said. 

Petty  Officer  Larry  Powell,  after  his  wife  returned 
home  to  Charleston  from  Rio,  said,  “The  Navy  has 
given  my  wife  and  me  a chance  to  have  a fabulous 
vacation  together— a chance  of  a lifetime.” 


Left,  top:  Viewing  the  famous  statue  of  "Christ  the  Redeemer"  atop  Corcovado, 
a needle-sharp  mountain  rising  2500  feet  above  Rio.  Left:  Touring  the  re- 
nowned city  of  Buenos  Aires.  Below:  Discovering  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere's  largest  city,  Buenos  Aires. 
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Man  has  a habit  of  taking  things  for  granted.  No 
one  talks  about  the  light  bulb  until  it  burns  out  and 
then  everyone  can  easily  recall  how  helpful  it  was  while 
it  was  shining  brightly.  Man  never  misses  water  until 
he  sees  the  ground  dry  up  and  crack  open  from  want 
of  it.  No  one  gives  a hoot  about  the  telephone  until  it 
no  longer  rings.  Below  is  an  account,  perhaps  some 
would  go  so  far  as  to  call  it  a witness,  of  seven  Navy- 
men’s  quest  for  something  we  all  take  for  granted,  day 
in  and  day  out:  the  sun.  The  longing  for  it  and  the 
desire  to  experience,  once  again,  its  light  and  its 
warmth  can  only  be  realized  by  one  who  has  done 
without  it  for  four  months  on  end— in  the  Antarctic- 
in  the  mysterious  cold  darkness  of  the  unending  night. 
The  author  explains  yet  another  experience  which  can 
be  realized  by  N avymen—not  in  a hundred  different 
careers,  but  in  one  career,  the  Navy. 


aaost  people  don’t  think  about  the  sun  much,  they 
take  it  for  granted  because  they  see  it  nearly  every 
day.  But  this  isn’t  so  in  Antarctica.  The  great  white 
continent  at  the  bottom  of  the  world  is  captured  in 
complete  darkness  four  months  of  the  year.  The  rest 
of  the  time,  it’s  in  semidarkness,  which  then  turns  to 
total  sunlight. 

In  the  Navy,  one  goes  where  he  is  assigned.  As  a 
hospital  corpsman,  spending  a year  “on  the  ice,”  this 
has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  adventure- 
some billets  of  my  naval  career. 

The  Navy  maintains  several  stations  in  the  Antarctic 
in  order  to  provide  logistic  support  for  scientific  re- 
search sponsored  by  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
Washington,  D.  C.  My  job  at  McMurdo  Station,  the 
largest  U.  S.  station,  is  that  of  operating  room  tech- 
nician. 

McMurdo  Station  is  located  on  Ross  Island,  just  a 
few  miles  from  the  Ross  Ice  Shelf  and  surrounded  by 
the  majestic  Royal  Society  Mountain  Range,  Castle 
Rock,  and  Mt.  Erebus— one  of  the  continent’s  active 
volcanos,  which  rises  some  13,000  feet. 

A ll  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  Antarctic 
^ has  constantly  beckoned  me  this  past  season,  only  to 
be  thwarted  by  the  blackness  of  winter’s  night.  But 
with  the  month  of  July,  the  northern  skv  began  to 
show  signs  of  light  and  each  day  it  grew  to  reveal  the 
beauty  which  was  obscured  by  the  long  months  of 
blackness.  As  the  sky  was  gradually  becoming  lighter, 
the  overwhelming  desire  to  see  the  sun,  its  ravs  of 
brightness,  to  drink  in  its  warmth,  stirred  within  me, 
But  I soon  learned  that  this  was  not  only  my  desire- 
other  men  had  this  same  feeling  and  the  compulsion 
to  go  out  into  the  vastness  and  “pull”  the  welcome 
sun  from  over  the  horizon.  As  if  it  were  inevitable  and 
as  if  something  could  be  done  to  help  the  sun,  came 
the  idea— from  this  degree— to  climb  the  small  hills 
surrounding  this  station. 

The  thought  of  a camping  trip  into  the  vast  waste- 
lands became  an  overpowering  obsession.  To  be  the 
first,  the  very  first,  of  all  the  station’s  men  to  view  the 
return  of  the  sun  was  my  constant  thought. 

Jim  Simpson,  too,  had  already  thought  of  laving 
out  a route  to  Castle  Rock  and  calculated  the  exact 
time  and  day  when  the  sun  would  first  appear  bevond 
Mt.  Erebus.  Ken  Tomsyck  and  Ken  Farley  were 
thinking  the  same  thoughts.  Jeff  Wright,  Ken  Pang- 
born  and  Gus  Wagner,  as  well,  all  looked  forward  to 
that  magic  moment  when  the  sun  would  return. 

So,  the  seven  of  us  started  making  plans  and 
preparations;  the  timing  had  to  be  just  right  and  the 
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equipment  in  perfect  working  order.  There  could  be 
no  miscalculations  or  poor  judgment.  Jim  continued 
mapping  out  the  course  over  the  ice  fields  and 
through  the  crevasses  with  zeal.  Weather  conditions 
were  predicted  and  we  hoped  for  ideal  weather.  This 
proved  later  to  be  the  only  aspect  of  the  trip  beyond 
our  control. 

Ken  Tomsyck  was  elected  cook  for  the  camping 
party  and  was  responsible  for  making  arrangements  for 
food  and  cooking  equipment.  Extra  provisions  would 
be  taken  as  an  added  precaution  against  whatever 
might  be  encountered.  Ken  Farley  and  Jeff  Wright 
inspected  the  tents  and  carefully  looked  for  rips  or 
faulty  seams. 

iaie  all  practiced  putting  the  tents  up  and  taking 

* ® them  down  until  we  were  thoroughly  familiar  with 
their  intricate  handling.  Gus  Wagner,  Ken  Pangborn 
and  I selected  the  sleeping  bags  and  inspected  the  ice 
axes  and  climbing  equipment.  Every  piece  of  equip- 
ment was  carefully  scrutinized  and  any  flaw  resulted 
in  the  equipment  being  rejected.  Harnesses  for  pulling 
the  sledge  were  checked  and  doublecheeked.  Finally, 
each  man  inspected  each  other’s  clothing. 

Organizing  the  gear  and  stowing  it  on  the  sledge 
involved  everyone.  Every  man  was  to  know  exactly 
where  each  piece  of  equipment  was  located  so  that 
he  could  find  it  in  the  dark  if  necessary.  The  radio 
was  thoroughly  tested  and  each  man  became  familiar 
with  its  operation.  Safety  precautions  and  medical 
precautions  were  once  again  reviewed.  Any  foreseeable 
emergency  which  might  present  itself  was  carefully 
weighed  and  discussed.  At  last  we  were  ready. 

We  were  ready,  but  the  weather  wasn’t.  Doubts  and 
disappointment  crept  upon  us,  and  seemed  to  smother 
our  great  expectations.  The  sky  became  cloudy  and 
erased  the  stars.  The  wind  began  to  gather  up  great 
white  clouds  of  blowing  snow.  As  suddenly  as  a storm 
begins  in  Antarctica,  just  as  suddenly  can  it  subside. 
The  evening  of  15  to  16  August  was  the  right  time, 
the  great  moment.  And,  as  if  the  sun  knew  what  our 
plans  were,  the  weather  suddenly  became  ideal  with 
temperatures  20  degrees  below  zero,  excellent  visi- 
bility and  little  wind. 

yHE  most  direct  route  to  Castle  Rock  was  one  Jim 

* selected  over  several  ice  and  snow  fields.  These 
fields  sloped,  and  pulling  the  600-pound  sledge  uphill 
soon  became  hard  work  and  very  tiresome.  Four  men 
were  pulling  with  the  harness  as  one  man  pushed.  The 
other  two  scouted  ahead  of  the  party,  blazing  a trail 
and  probing  for  suspected  crevasses  in  the  ice.  The 
going  was  slow  and  the  cold  air  made  our  lungs  ache. 

After  the  first  two  miles  or  so,  we  sighted  our  desti- 
nation and  taking  a short  break,  we  rested.  The 
precious  daylight  was  quickly  leaving  us,  and  since 


it  was  important  for  our  safety  to  set  up  camp  before 
dark,  we  started  pushing  and  pulling  once  again. 
Always  in  our  thoughts  was  the  sight  of  that  glorious 
sun,  and  also  the  fear  that  bad  weather  or  clouds  could 
finally  rob  us  of  what  we  all  wanted.  We  were  confi- 
dent our  calculations  were  correct  but  we  knew  the 
unpredictability  of  the  wind  and  snow. 

With  these  thoughts,  the  time  quieklv  passed  and 
the  pulling  and  pushing  brought  us  to  our  desired  lo- 
cation. The  battlements  of  Castle  Rock  loomed  before 
us  and  the  beauty  of  snow-covered  Mt.  Erebus  over- 
whelmed each  man.  At  first  glance,  Antarctic  snow 
appears  pure  white,  yet  it  has  different  shades  of  gray 
and  blue.  But  what  we  were  to  see  later  would  be  a 
blending  of  nature’s  unbelievable  colors. 
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tents  were  erected  with  the  last  of  the  fading 
light,  hut  the  rest  of  the  unpacking  of  the  sledge 
and  preparing  dinner  were  accomplished  by  flashlight 
and  outdoor  lantern.  Our  dinner  was  unlike  that  of 
earlier  Antarctic  explorers.  They  ate  biscuits  and 
cocoa  and  seal  meat— we  feasted  on  steak,  fried  po- 
tatoes and  beans,  and,  of  course,  steaming  hot  coffee. 
Tomsyck  proved  to  be  a fine  cook.  By  the  time  night 
was  upon  us,  we  had  crawled  into  our  cocoon  sleep- 
ing bags,  totally  exhausted. 

The  “hawk”—  a fierce  wind— picked  up  velocity 
during  the  night.  It  shook  the  tents  and  whistled  about 
the  guy  ropes.  It  also  shook  our  hopes  for  tomorrow’s 
sun. 

With  the  wind,  the  moderate  temperature  of  —35 


degrees  dropped  to  a chill  factor  equivalent  to  —110 
degrees. 

There  was  no  letup  from  the  hawk  the  next  morn- 
ing. Frost  had  formed  on  the  inside  of  the  tents  and 
disappointment  completely  enveloped  us.  It  was  very 
cold  and  the  weather  seemed  to  be  against  us  once 
again— it  was  as  if  the  hawk  had  claimed  this  vastness. 

Preparations  for  exploring  the  area  and  making 
breakfast  were  soon  begun.  Only  short,  exploratory 
walks  were  chanced.  The  cold,  aided  by  the  hawk, 
made  us  all  uncomfortable,  the  chill  factor  almost  un- 
bearable and,  although  we  were  adequately  dressed, 
the  wind  and  cold  penetrated  the  slightest  openings 
in  our  clothing.  It  chilled  us  to  the  very  marrow. 

Our  cook  had  trouble  getting  the  camp  stove  lit  and 
for  awhile  it  looked  as  if  we,  too,  would  experience 
what  other  explorers  endured.  But  he  was  a good 
cook,  and  soon  the  fried  bacon  and  potatoes  and  hot 
chocolate  warmed  us  and  brightened  our  spirits. 

As  more  and  more  light  appeared  on  the  horizon, 
the  winds  seemed  to  lose  their  force.  The  hawk  knew 
the  battle  was  lost  and  that  soon  the  victor  would 
appear  above  Mt.  Erebus. 

y ime  passed.  And  as  it  passed,  the  sky  grew  lighter 
* and  brighter— but  still  no  sun.  More  time  passed;  the 
day  was  running  out.  Our  return  trip  to  McMardo  was 
beckoning,  but  the  sun  had  a still  stronger  appeal. 
Finally,  time  was  gone.  Our  calculations  must  have 
been  wrong.  An  error  must  have  occurred  in  spite  of 
all  the  checking  and  doublechecking.  Disappointed,  I 
bent  to  the  ground  to  place  the  last  few  articles  on 
the  sledge.  While  stooping  to  pick  up  the  harness,  I 
became  vaguely  aware  of  something  different.  My 
eyes  focused  on  the  shadows  of  the  snow.  At  the  same 
moment,  the  rest  of  the  men  started  shouting. 

Indeed,  it  was  a shadow!  As  I turned,  the  horizon 
behind  me  suddenly  became  brilliant  and  the  sun 
threw  its  rays  upon  us.  We  marveled  at  its  power  and 
brightness,  and  the  feeling  of  life  and  warmth  it  gen- 
erated within  us.  It  was  wonderful!  Magnificent!  We 
were  filled  with  awe  as  we  witnessed  the  splendor  of 
colors  it  released  upon  the  sky  and  snow— each  hue 
distinct,  yet  perfectly  blended  with  others:  orange, 
red,  yellow,  pink,  mauve,  blue  and  colors  without 
name.  I had  the  feeling  of  something  sacred  and  it 
was  like  looking  into  the  face,  the  very  presence  of  a 
great  and  mighty  God. 

But,  it  was  all  short-lived.  The  sun  soon  disappeared 
beyond  the  horizon  to  another  part  of  the  world,  and 
each  of  us  stood  there,  not  speaking,  alone  with  his 
thoughts,  remembering  the  sight. 

Yet  we  weren’t  really  alone  because  we  shared  this 
together.  We  were  a part  of  it,  and  it  was  something 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

— By  HM2  Jerry  K.  Taylor 
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IMPROVED 
LIVING  AT  SEA 


When  the  Navyman  goes  to  sea,  he  knows  it.  Not 
only  does  his  work  change  and  intensify,  his  en- 
vironment is  considerably  different!  He  shops  for 
a limited  supply  of  personal  items  shown  in  the 
ship’s  store  window  and  relaxes  in  a small  room 
furnished  with  simple  tables  and  chairs  and  a few 
well-worn  magazines  and  books.  Generally,  every- 
thing is  conservative  in  design,  bare  necessities  of 
functional  furnishings. 

However,  things  are  rapidly  changing.  With  the 
special  emphasis  that  is  being  placed  on  shipboard 
habitability  today,  ships  throughout  the  fleet  are 
adding  a personal  touch  to  their  traditional  steel- 
decked, pipe-embellished  interiors. 

V 

Habitability  Program  Helps  Make 
USS  Waddell  More  Like  Home 

Making  her  more  like  home  is  the  idea  of  the 
habitability  program  aboard  uss  Waddell  (DDG 
24). 

While  undergoing  a three-month  overhaul,  the 
San  Diego-based  destroyer  is  receiving  a crew-ori- 
ented face-lifting  which  includes  renovation  of  the 
mess  and  construction  of  a recreation  room  com- 
plete with  color  television.  Also: 

• New  lockers  will  provide  additional  storage 
space  for  uniforms,  laundry  and  cleaning  gear. 

• Several  tiers  of  empty  bunks  have  been  con- 


Two  ships  which  have  some  of  the  most  exciting 
improvements  are  the  Norfolk-based  attack  carrier 
uss  America  (CVA  66)  and  the  fleet  oiler  uss 
Neosho  (AO  143).  Improvements  aboard  America 
have  centered  primarily  on  the  crew’s  recreation 
areas— a completely  remodeled  and  refurbished  li- 
brary and  newly  installed  taping  facility  have  re- 
sulted. 

America’s  7500-volume  library  has  increased  its 
monthly  reader  circulation  a phenomenal  thousand 
per  cent,  not  to  mention  undergoing  an  exhaustive 
inventory  and  face-lifting.  Overhead  steam  pipes, 
fuel  lines  and  electrical  wiring  systems  were  hid- 
den by  an  attractive  and  well  lighted  dropped  ceil- 
ing. Rich,  warm  walnut  paneling  not  only  added 
to  the  decor,  but  covered  the  cold,  gray  bulkheads 
as  well.  A newly  tiled  floor  completed  the  job,  cre- 
ating a comfortable  atmosphere  for  letter  writing, 
studying,  or  just  sitting  down  with  a good  book. 

America’s  new  tape  deck  room,  which  has  an 
extensive  library  of  more  than  300  tapes  embracing 
all  stvles  and  modes,  of  music,  is  equipped  with 
34  tape  decks,  three  cassette  tape  decks  and  one 
turntable.  Seventeen  pairs  of  headsets  allow  a like 
number  of  men  to  listen  to  music  at  the  same  time. 

In  comparison,  Neosho’s  improvements  have 
been  broader  in  scope.  Although  the  recreational 
areas  have  received  considerable  attention,  there 
have  also  been  major  improvements  in  such  diverse 
areas  as  the  ship’s  store  and  the  heads  and  wash- 
rooms. 

The  new  Neosho  ship’s  store  is  a walk-in  facility 
that  is  wood  paneled,  well  lighted  and  well 
stocked.  Neosho’s  shipmates  are  particularly  proud 
of  it— they  helped  design  and  build  in  with  assist- 


verted  to  lounging  couches. 

• Curtains  have  been  hung  alongside  hunks  to 
add  privacy. 

• Additional  lighting  has  been  installed  in  berth- 
ing compartments. 

• Light,  fluffy  foam  pillows  and  mattresses  will 
replace  the  old,  lumpy  variety. 

A Star  Is  Born  — Television  Welcomes 
USS  Preble  on  'Hawaii  Five-O'  Show 

if  uss  Preble  (DLG  15)  could  have  smiled,  she 
* would  have  done  so.  She  was  on  television.  Back 
home  from  a six-month  WestPac  cruise,  Preble  was 
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ance  from  the  ship’s  supply  department. 

All  heads  and  washrooms  have  been  completely 
modernized  and  rebuilt  to  look  more  like  bath- 
rooms. And  the  CPO  quarters,  first  class  lounge, 
stewards’  lounge  and  wardroom  areas  were  also 
revitalized  by  Neosho’s  energetic  crew. 

The  crew’s  lounge,  with  the  interior  planning 
and  decoration  by  a commercial  Richmond,  Va., 
firm,  now  has  an  aura  of  cushioned  congeniality. 
The  Naval  Supply  Center  of  Norfolk,  considerable 
amount  of  hard  work  by  the  Neosho  shipfitters  and 
the  drive  and  determination  of  the  ship’s  former 
commanding  officer— Captain  Theodore  F.  Davis 
—all  contributed  to  modernizing  the  new  facility. 
The  tastefully  furnished  lounge  is  completely 
paneled,  carpeted,  and  equipped  with  an  enter- 
tainment section  which  includes  a stereo  system 
and  color  television. 

All  in  all,  the  improvements  made  by  the  Ameri- 
ca and  Neosho  crews— and  the  others  who  assist 
in  these  efforts— are  perfect  examples  of  what  can 
be  done  with  a little  enthusiasm,  a little  thought 
and  a lot  of  work. 


J 


tagged  for  a performance  on  television’s  “Hawaii 
Five-O”  series. 

On  the  appointed  day,  cast  and  technicians  came 
aboard  to  film  a sequence  entitled  “Follow  the  White 
Brick  Road.”  Lights  and  cameras  were  set  up  and 
soon  shouts  of  “Quiet  on  the  set”  were  heard.  The 
actors,  dressed  in  borrowed  uniforms,  spoke  their 
lines  as  cameras  recorded  the  action  on  videotape. 

Several  members  of  the  Preble  crew  had  speaking 
parts  in  the  sequence  and  others  were  used  as  extras. 
Still  others,  who  didn’t  appear  in  the  film,  at  least 
could  say  they  acted  as  consultants  when  they  were 
asked  for  advice  and  information  on  various  aspects 
of  destroyer  life. 


Almost  everyone  had  fun  except  the  cameramen. 
They  had  heard  that  space  aboard  a destroyer  was 
at  a premium.  They  weren’t  believers,  however,  until 
they  began  wedging  their  cameras  into  spaces  which 
barely  accommodated  them  and  their  equipment. 
Although  they  lacked  working  room,  the  camera 
crew  and  cast  members  agreed  that  the  ship’s  food 
was  good  after  having  enjoyed  several  lunches  on  the 
mess  deck  and  in  the  wardroom. 

When  it  was  all  over,  Preble’s  commanding  officer 
gave  the  ship’s  coat  of  arms  to  the  show’s  star,  James 
McArthur,  and,  in  return,  received  a Hawaii  Five-O 
police  badge.  Now  he’s  an  honorary  member  of  the 
fictitious  Honolulu-based  detective  team. 
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Red  Carpet  Treatment 


| ife  at  sea  has  traditionally  been  rugged;  sailors  are 
™ accustomed  to  drab  surroundings,  crowded  living 
conditions,  and  a complete  lack  of  privacy.  In  todav’s 
Navy,  however,  things  are  changing.  In  fact,  aboard 
the  Navy’s  newest  attack  carrier,  uss  John  F.  Kennedy 
(CVA  67),  the  transition  has  already  begun. 

The  men  of  Kennedy  will  soon  have  access  to  a 
ship’s  library  unlike  any  other  in  the  seagoing  Navy. 
Inside,  the  new  60-seat  room  is  furnished  with  thick, 
red  carpeting  and  soft,  comfortable  chairs.  After  being 
surrounded  by  the  never-ending  roar  of  jet  engines 
and  besieged  by  the  hectic  rush-rush  activity  aboard 
the  carrier,  the  library’s  soundproof  atmosphere  will 


" 


Waspmen  Wives  Wring  Worthy  Win 
With  Whacky,  Wily,  Womanly  Ways 

that  age-old  battle  of  the  sexes  flared  up  again 
* this  past  fall  as  the  wives  of  crewmen  aboard  the 
Atlantic  Fleet’s  ASW  carrier  uss  Wasp  (CVS  18) 
challenged  the  men  to  a game  of  slow-pitch  softball. 

The  contest  started  out  to  be  a real  cliff-hanger  as 
the  thunderous  bats  of  both  combatants  were  stymied 
through  the  first  two  innings.  The  third  inning  saw 
the  women  catch  fire  and  score  four  runs  including  a 
two-run  home  run  over  the  right  center  field  fence. 
The  four-run  inning  was  to  be  only  half  of  the  wives’ 
total  production. 

The  hapless  men  shrugged  off  the  feminine  rally 
and  initiated  their  own  offense  to  score  three  runs, 
but  no  homers. 

There  was  one  casualty  as  Nancy  Fuchs  was  hit  in 
the  leg  by  a screaming  line  drive  off  the  bat  of  (who 
else)  her  husband,  Doug.  Commander  Roy  Girod  sup- 
plied the  law  enforcement  for  the  game  as  there  were 
a few  “minor”  disagreements. 

After  two  hours  of  hustling,  bumbling,  slow-pitch 
softball,  the  Wasp  Wives  were  on  the  long  end  of  an 
8 to  7 score.  The  Wasp  sailors,  taking  the  defeat 
cheerfully,  replied  with  a tone  of  revenge,  “Wait  until 
basketball.” 

Squadron  Supplies  Most  of  Answers 
As  Dependents  Attend  Knox  Briefing 

Mqhould  i give  my  wife  a power  of  attorney  before 

**  my  ship  deploys?”  “What  is  the  fastest  way  to 
contact  my  husband  overseas?”  “What  should  I do  in 
case  of  a medical  emergency?” 


These  and  many  other  questions  were  asked  by 
Navymen  and  their  dependents— and  answered  bv  ex- 
perts in  the  various  fields at  a dependents’  briefing 

held  recently  for  the  families  of  Destroyer  Squadron 
Eleven.  Captain  A.  J.  Kaye,  commodore  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor-based  squadron,  welcomed  more  than  400 
dependents  and  Navymen  from  six  DesRon  11  ships 
to  the  event. 

Each  participating  ship  prepared  a portion  of  the 
buffet  luncheon  served  before  the  briefing.  To  enable 
all  interested  dependents  to  attend,  squadron  crew- 
members organized  outdoor  games  for  older  children 
and  free  nursery  service  was  provided  for  children 
under  six  years  old. 

After  lunch,  CAPT  Kaye  introduced  the  speakers 
and  the  briefing  began.  A Navy  lawyer  discussed 
wills,  power  of  attorney  and  Navy  legal  services,  fol- 
lowed by  a Medical  Corps  officer  who  explained  what 
to  do  in  case  of  a medical  emergency  and  discussed 
general  family  medical  needs  such  as  immunizations 
and  pre-school  phvsicals.  Members  of  the  Navy  Wives 
Club  encouraged  DesRon  11  wives  to  participate  in  the 
many  volunteer  and  recreation  activities  it  sponsors. 

Representatives  from  the  Red  Cross,  the  Joint  Air- 
line Military  Ticket  Office,  Pearl  Harbor  Special  Serv- 
ices and  the  Navy  Relief  Society  were  on  hand  to 
answer  dependents’  questions  and  distribute  informa- 
tion about  the  island  of  Oahu,  important  phone  num- 
bers, and  procedures  for  contacting  Navymen  over- 
seas. Ry  the  end  of  the  briefing,  DesRon  11  depen- 
dents were  equipped  with  enough  information  to 
handle  almost  any  situation— and  their  Navymen  at 
sea  could  attend  to  their  duties  with  more  assurance. 
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provide  a welcome  respite.  This  silence  will  be  broken 
only  by  the  sound  of  soft,  quiet  music  being  piped  into 
the  library.  And  should  you  become  bored  by  such 
quiet  luxury,  you  might  even  want  to  pick  up  one  of 
the  library’s  new  7000  volumes  and  enjoy  a little 
peaceful  reading. 

The  new  crew’s  lounge— also  completely  carpeted, 
paneled  and  soundproofed— is  adjacent  to  the  library. 
In  it  you  can  read,  watch  either  of  two  color  TVs,  just 
relax  and  talk  with  friends,  or  enjoy  musical  entertain- 
ment over  the  full-area  sound  system. 

These  improvements  are  only  a few  of  the  projects 
underway  aboard  Kennedy  to  improve  the  habitability 
of  the  ship.  The  story  doesn’t  end  here,  though.  Plans 
are  being  made  to  improve  living  quarters  by  provid- 
ing each  man’s  bunk  with  curtains  so  that  shipmates 
can  use  their  individual  reading  lights  without  fear  of 
having  a shoe  thrown  at  them. 


Special  Saturday  Night  Spread  Livens 
DaNang  Mess  with  Choice  Cuisine 

qaturday  night  is  “special  spread  night”  in  the  mess 
hall— one  of  a few  Navy  messing  facilities  left  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam— at  the  Da  Nang  Naval  Sup- 
port Facility.  The  galley,  which  features  tasty  menus 
as  a daily  routine,  really  goes  all  out  on  Saturday  night. 

On  special  spread  night  there  are  three  or  four 
main  courses,  a large  selection  of  vegetables  and  num- 
erous other  foods  designed  to  complement  the  main 
courses.  And  there  are  beer,  wine  and  soft  drinks 
as  beverage  choices. 

Serving  such  beverages  in  a Navy  mess  is  not  a 
novelty  to  the  two  men  who  first  suggested  their 
introduction  at  the  Da  Nang  galley.  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  James  L.  Hoffman,  food  services  officer,  says, 
“We  were  quite  successful  with  a similar  program 
at  Midway  Island.” 

According  to  Senior  Chief  Commissarvman  Thomas 
E.  Benton,  who  has  seen  the  use  of  beer  and  wine 
with  meals  at  other  commands,  “We  haven’t  had  a 
bit  of  trouble.”  CWO  Hoffman  points  out  that  the 
beer  and  wine  aren’t  really  that  popular  with  the 
men;  more  seem  to  prefer  the  soft  drinks. 

Since  the  special  spread  night  idea  was  put  into 
effect,  the  menus  for  these  nights  have  taken  on  an 
international  flavor,  with  Italian,  Mexican,  Spanish, 
Oriental,  and  “Soul  Food”  each  having  its  special 
night.  One  meal  that  has  been  particularly  well 
received  by  the  NavSuppFac  men  has  been  the  “Surf 
and  Turf”— or  steak  and  lobster— menu. 

The  only  problem  that  has  come  up  since  the 
program  started  is  the  number  of  men  who  try  to 


crowd  into  the  mess  hall  on  a Saturday  night.  There 
are  approximately  650  Navymen  and  400  Armvmen 
at  the  support  facility. 

J02  Ron  Elliott 

You  Can  "Get  It  Wholesale"  or  Cheaper 
From  the  Tax-Free  Hong  Kong  Concessionaires 

■ nited  states  Navymen  in  Hong  Kong  who  want  to 
^ “go  broke”  saving  money  should  head  straight 
for  the  British  Navy’s  China  Fleet  Club  Building  di- 
rectly opposite  the  Fleet  Landing  Pier.  The  third  and 
fourth  floors  are  operated  bv  the  U.  S.  Navy  Purchas- 
ing Department  although  the  rest  of  the  building  is 
for  the  use  of  British  Navymen. 

In  the  U.  S.  section,  nearly  80  concessionaires  dis- 
play around  20,000  lines  of  merchandise.  The  goodies 
come  from  all  over  the  world  and  are  sold  with  no 
profit  to  the  Navy  and  without  tax,  thereby  making 
almost  everything  cheaper  than  in  its  country  of 
origin. 

Concessionaires  are  strictly  regulated.  Their  goods 
are  Navy-inspected  to  insure  quality  and  their  prices 
can  never  exceed  the  level  specified  in  their  contract 
with  the  Navy.  Within  48  hours,  you  can  be  wearing 
a suit  tailored  from  fine  British  fabric.  Boots  and 
shoes  can  be  purchased  at  a fraction  of  their  price 
elsewhere  as  can  furniture,  carpets,  art  objects,  pearls, 
watches,  wigs,  guitars,  tapedecks,  rattan  chairs  and  a 
host  of  other  things.  Anything  you  buy  can  be 
wrapped  for  shipping  on  the  premises. 

It’s  a great  place  to  take  the  wife  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  if  they  join  you  in  Hong  Kong. 

—Story  and  photos  by  PH2  James  A.  Fallon 
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READY  ...  AIM 


qeady  . . . Aim  . . . Fire! 

" With  these  words  members  of  the  100-man  At- 
lantic Fleet  Combat  Camera  Group  in  Norfolk  begin 
their  day— not  with  guns  but  with  cameras. 

The  group’s  job  is  to  keep  trained  still  and  motion 
picture  teams  ready  for  deployment  to  nearly  any  part 
of  the  world  at  a moment’s  notice.  Teams  have  been 
deployed  in  connection  with  Apollo  recovers'  pro- 
grams; unusual  surgical  operations;  underwater  experi- 
ments; the  annual  South  American-U.  S.  Unitas 
exercises;  and  to  such  far-flung  places  as  the  South 
Pole,  Denmark  and  Ethiopia. 

The  team’s  photo  equipment  ranges  from  35-mm 
still  and  16-mm  motion  picture  cameras  to  underwater 
still  and  motion  picture  cameras  and  a variety  of 
sound-recording  and  editing  equipment.  The  combat 
cameramen  receive  their  training  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California  for  cinematography  and  Syra- 
cuse University  for  photojournalism,  plus  a number  of 
Navy  photo  schools. 

The  group  also  has  a detachment  of  photographers 
at  Newport,  R.  I.;  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico;  and  a 
nine-man  team  at  Naples,  Italy. 

If  it’s  on,  over,  or  under  the  sea,  the  Navy’s  Atlantic 
Fleet  Combat  Camera  Group  lives  up  to  its  slogan— 
“Last  to  Know,  First  to  Go!” 

—Story  & Photos  by  PH3  Ronald  J.  Gorman 


lt#s  a Nice  Place 

To  Visit  - And 

You  Can  Take  the  Family 

til  hen  Rear  Admiral  M.  G.  Bayne,  Commander  of 
the  Middle  East  Force,  left  the  United  States 
for  his  new  duty,  he  was  struck  by  the  number  of 
sympathetic  expressions  he  received  from  clerks  in 
administrative  and  passport  offices.  They  made  it 
clear  that  they  considered  him  consigned  to  the 
end  of  the  earth. 

He,  of  course,  knew  better.  Many  others,  he 
realized,  didn’t.  They  undoubtedly  would  be  dis- 
couraged by  people  who  had  never  seen  the  port  of 
Manama  on  the  island  of  Bahrain. 

In  defense  of  the  armchair  travelers,  however,  it 
might  be  said  that,  during  the  past,  living  conditions 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  were  not  conducive  to  the  com- 
fort of  western-oriented  families.  This,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  continuing  change.  What  was  once  an  un- 
favorable situation  has  been  modified  to  the  point 
where  Admiral  Bayne  strongly  suggests  that  every 


Navyman  coming  there  for  duty  bring  his  family  if 
he  is  eligible  to  do  so. 

Those  who  are  looking  for  both  a good  sea  tour 
and  a chance  for  professional  growth  would  have  to 
look  far  indeed  to  find  a better  deal.  Rather  than 
months  at  sea,  the  maximum  separation  from  a man’s 
family  is  about  six  weeks  when  the  force  makes  a 
summer  cruise  to  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean  and 
African  coast. 

The  force  goes  other  places,  too,  of  course.  For 
example,  it  visits  the  Red  Sea  ports  and  those  of 
Iran,  Kuwait,  India,  and  various  islands  throughout 
the  Fleet’s  area  of  operation. 

While  they  aren’t  at  sea,  the  men  of  the  Middle 
East  Force  are  at  home  in  the  city  of  Manama 
on  the  island  of  Bahrain.  Bahrain  is  an  Arab  shaikhdom 
which,  logically  enough,  is  ruled  by  a shaikh  whose 
domain  consists  of  an  archipelago  of  small,  low-lying 
islands  situated  about  halfway  down  the  Persian  Gulf 
some  15  miles  from  the  coast  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
slightly  farther  from  the  Qatar  Peninsula. 

The  shaikhdom  has  been  a relatively  important 
place  for  some  time.  It  first  owed  its  eminence  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  pearl  industry  which  was  centered 
around  Bahrain.  Now,  of  course,  it  is  better  known 
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ALL  HANDS 


...  FIRE  ! 


Left:  Photographer's  Mate  1st  Class  Paul  Schlappich 

prepares  to  take  pictures  of  a young  couple  at  the  YMCA. 
Above:  Photographer's  Mate  2nd  Class  Robert  Turan  views 
clips  from  the  award-winning  movie  "Home  From  the 
Seo."  Above  right:  Aviation  Storekeeper  Airman  Alan 
Goodwin  inspects  a 16-mm  movie  camera  before  issuing 
it  to  a photographer.  Below:  Photographer's  Mate  1st 
Class  Daniel  Nachtsheim  makes  final  adpjustment  on  his 
camera  before  taking  the  next  scene. 


for  its  oil  fields,  its  enormous  oil  refinery  and  its 
strategic  position  as  a trade  center  in  the  Gulf.  It  is 
an  ancient  place  which  has  seen  more  empires  and 
civilizations  rise  and  fall  around  it  than  most  care 
to  think  about.  It  is  distinctly  unusual. 

Although  the  Middle  East  Force  Navyman  and 
his  family  get  to  see  some  pretty  exotic  scenery, 
there  are  some  drawbacks.  Most  have  counteracting 
factors.  For  example,  the  island  of  Bahrain  is  hot, 
but  air-conditioning  is  available.  Few  will  consider 
life  there  as  convenient  as  it  is  in  the  States.  The 
inconveniences,  however,  aren’t  major  and  those  which 
exist  often  sharpen  a person’s  ingenuity. 

Admiral  Bayne  believes  Navymen  on  duty  with 
the  Middle  East  Force  will  be  much  happier  if  their 
families  are  with  them  and  he  believes  the  families 
will  find  life  in  Bahrain  satisfactory. 

Guam's  One-Man  Radio  Show 
Sets  50-Hour-Plus  Record 

|U|avy  disk  jockey  Communications  Technician  3rd 
class  Jim  Tweedy,  of  American  Forces  Radio 
Guam,  has  established  an  island  (and,  perhaps.  Navy 
record)  for  continuous  radio  broadcasting.  Tweedy, 


broadcasting  from  the  Naval  Communication  Station 
at  Guam,  did  a live,  one-man  radio  show  lasting  a 
phenomenal  50  hours  and  10  minutes. 

Beginning  his  show  at  noon. on  a Monday,  Tweedy 
spun  disks  and  gabbed  during  record  breaks  without 
faltering  until  shortly  after  1400  on  Wednesday.  Striv- 
ing to  appeal  to  the  total  audience,  he  featured  top 
40  hits,  pop,  rock,  soul  and  country  music. 

The  show  definitely  had  appeal,  as  evidenced  by 
the  hundreds  of  phone  calls  Tweedy  received  during 
the  broadcast.  During  Tweedv’s  second  night  on  the 
air,  ComSta’s  CO,  Captain  Richard  L.  Rodier,  called 
to  wish  him  luck. 

Everyone  on  the  island  was  enthusiastic  about  the 
marathon  and  was  quick  to  offer  him  support  and 
help.  A group  of  sailors  popped  some  corn  and  brought 
the  microphonic  hero  a large  supply  to  help  keep  him 
going.  And  another  group,  caught  up  in  the  spirit  of 
the  event,  made  a banner  to  bang  in  the  station  urging 
Tweedy  to  go  on  for  at  least  48  hours.  The  final  few 
hours  even  drew  a small  group  of  supporters  to  watch 
Tweedy  in  his  struggle  with  the  disks. 

After  the  50-plus-hour  show.  Tweedy,  somewhat 
fuzz-tongued,  said,  “I  was  ready  to  quit  after  the  41st 
hour,  but  I had  to  keep  going  to  prove  to  the  guvs  I 
could  go  over  48.” 
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work,  fun  & travel  in  the  career  navy 


'Song  of  Norway,'  'Murphy's  War," 

On  List  of  Movies  Sent  to  Fleet 

mere’s  a list  of  recently  released  16mm  feature 
**  motion  pictures  available  to  ships  and  overseas 
bases  from  the  Navy  Motion  Picture  Service. 

Movies  in  color  are  designated  by  (C)  and  those 
in  wide-screen  processes  by  (WS). 

Road  to  Salina  (WS)  (C):  Suspense  Drama; 

Mimsy  Farmer,  Robert  Walker. 

Alex  in  Wonderland  (C):  Fantasy;  Donald  Suther- 
land, Ellen  Burstyn. 

Zeppelin  (WS):  War  Drama;  Michael  York,  Elke 
Sommer. 

The  Deserter  (WS)  (C):  Western;  Bekim  Fehmiu, 
Richard  Crenna. 

THX  1138  (WS)  (C):  Science  Fiction;  Robert 
Duvall,  Donald  Pleasance. 

Support  Your  Local  Gunfighter  (C):  Western 

Comedy;  James  Garner,  Suzanne  Pleshette. 

Medium  Cool  (C):  Drama;  Robert  Forster,  Verna 
Bloom. 

Get  Carter  (C):  Crime  Melodrama;  Michael  Caine, 
John  Osborne. 

Lola  (C):  Comedy-Drama;  Charles  Bronson,  Susan 
George. 

The  Hard  Ride  (C):  Drama;  Robert  Fullery,  Sherry 
Bain. 

The  Intruders  (C):  Western;  Don  Murray,  John 
Saxon. 

Brother  John  (C) : Drama;  Sidney  Poitier,  Will  Geer. 

Vanishing  Point  (C):  Drama;  Barry  Newman,  Dean 
Jagger. 

City  Beneath  the  Sea  (C):  Science  Fiction;  Stuart 
Whitman,  Robert  Wagner. 

Detective  Belli  (C):  Drama;  Franco  Nero,  Adolfo 
Celi. 

The  Statue  (C):  Comedy;  David  Niven,  Virna  Lisi. 

Promise  at  Dawn  (C):  Biographical  Drama;  Melina 
Mercouri,  Assaf  Dayan. 

The  Virgin  and  the  Gypsy  (C):  Drama;  Joanna 
Shimkus,  Franco  Nero. 

Haus&r s Memory  (C);  Drama;  David  McCallum, 
Susan  Strasberg. 

Song  of  Norway  (WS)  (C):  Musical;  Florence 
Flenderson,  Toralv  Maurstad. 

The  Cat  O’Nine  Tails  (WS)  (C):  Suspense  Drama; 
James  Franciseus,  Karl  Malden. 

Murphy’s  War  (WS)  (C):  War  Drama;  Peter 
O’Toole,  Sian  Phillips. 

Bananas  (C):  Satire;  Woody  Allen,  Louise  Lasser. 

The  Abominable  Dr.  Phibes  (C):  Horror;  Vincent 
Price,  Joseph  Cotten. 

Summer  Tree  (C):  Drama;  Michael  Douglas,  Jack 
Warden. 

The  Pursuit  of  Happiness  (C) : Drama;  Michael  Sar- 
razin,  Barbara  Hershey. 

Doctors’  Wives  (C) : Drama;  Dyan  Cannon,  Richard 
Crenna. 

Von  Richthofen  and  Brown  (C):  War  Drama;  John 
Phillip  Law,  Don  Stroud. 


Klute  (WS)  (C):  Melodrama;  Jane  Fonda,  Donald 
Sutherland. 

Plaza  Suite  (C):  Comedy-Drama;  Walter  Matthau, 
Maureen  Stapleton. 

Point  of  Terror  (C):  Mystery  Drama;  Peter  Carpen- 
ter, Dyanne  Thome. 

Night  of  the  Big  Heat  (C):  Science  Fiction;  Chris- 
topher Lee,  Patrick  Allen. 

What’s  the  Matter  with  Helen?  (C):  Suspense- 
Drama;  Debbie  Reynolds,  Shellev  Winters. 

The  Lawman  (C):  Western;  Burt  Lancaster,  Robert 
Ryan. 

Husbands  (C):  Comedv-Drama;  Peter  Falk,  Ben 
Gazzara. 

Taking  Off  (C):  Comedy;  Lynn  Carlin,  Buck 
Henry. 

P.  S.  I love  You  (C):  Comedy;  Peter  Kastner,  Joan- 
na Bames. 

The  Cross  and  the  Switchblade  (C):  Drama;  Pat 
Boone,  Erick  Estrada. 

A Gunfight  (C):  Western;  Kirk  Douglas,  Johnny 
Cash. 

Friends  (C):  Comedy  Drama;  Sean  Bury,  Anicee 
Alvina. 

Willy  Wonka  and  the  Chocolate  Factory:  Musical 
Fantasy;  Gene  Wilder,  Jack  Albertson. 

The  Confession  (C):  Drama;  Yves  Montand,  Si- 
mone Signoret. 

My  Fair  Lady  (WS)  (C):  Musical,  Audrey  Hep- 
bum,  Rex  Harrison. 

Investigation  of  a Citizen  Above  Suspicion  (C) : Sus- 
pense Drama,  Gian  Maria  Volonte,  Florinda  Bolkan. 

The  Barefoot  Executive  (C) : Comedv;  Kurt  Russell, 
Wally  Cox. 

10  Rillington  Place  (C):  Drama;  John  Hurt,  Judy 
Geeson. 

The  Battle  of  El  Alamein  (WS)  (C):  Drama;  Fred- 
erick Stafford,  George  Hilton. 

What  A Night  (WS)  (C):  Mystery  Drama;  Marissa 
Mell,  Philippe  Leroy. 

Quonset  Point  Aero  Club  Cuts  Costs 
For  People  With  Urge  to  Learn  Flying 

a lot  of  people  would  like  to  pilot  their  own 
planes,  but  many  have  found  the  cost  of  flight 
training  too  high  for  their  budgets.  For  people  in  the 
Quonset  Point,  R.  I.,  area,  the  financial  strain  of  fly- 
ing instruction  has  been  eased  by  a special  offer  of 
the  Quonset  Point  Navy  Aero  Club.  The  club  offers 
a “pay-as-you-go”  course  in  flying  at  about  half  the 
cost  of  similar  training  outside  the  military.  The 
course,  which  includes  both  ground  and  pilot  train- 
ing, is  open  to  military  and  eligible  civilian  personnel. 

Membership  in  the  club  is  open  to  active  duty  and 
retired  military  personnel  and  their  dependents,  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  Reserve  and  also  to  full- 
time employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
125-member  club,  which  operates  with  full  Navy 
sanction  and  sponsorship,  is  a nonprofit  organization 
and  operates  on  revenues  gained  through  dues  and 
fees  charged  club  members.  The  club  has  regular 
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i*take  a strain!  Heave!  Heave!”  A hurlv  1st  class 
* “boats”  rushes  about;  he  seems  to  be  everywhere 
at  once,  barking  commands  in  a low  growl.  It  might 
be  the  sounds  of  orders  issued  to  linetenders  of  the 
destroyer  uss  Henry  W.  Tucker  (DD  875)  during  an 
underway  replenishment.  But,  it  isn’t. 

Undoubtedly  the  rigors  of  contemporary  destroyer 
life  and  the  training  in  teamwork  effort— such  as  that 
required  during  an  unrep  operation— contributed  to- 
ward the  win  of  the  Tucker  sailors  over  a team  from 
the  attack  carrier  uss  Midway  (CVA  41)  in  the  First 
Annual  Tonkin  Gulf  Tug-o-War  Tournament. 

Responding  to  a challenge  from  Commander  F.  C. 
Nelson,  skipper  of  Tucker,  Midway’s  squad  of  five 
pullers  and  their  coach  arrived  aboard  Tucker  to 
defend  the  honor  of  their  “birdfarm.”  Amidst  signs 
of  welcome  “to  the  real  Navy,”  the  Midway  Marauders 
were  greeted  by  a contingent  of  Tucker  “cheerleaders" 
—the  most  beautiful  bevy  of  young  lovelies  available 
in  the  Tonkin  Gulf. 

Vying  for  five  cases  of  soft  drinks,  the  teams  squared 
off  to  take  a strain  on  a standard  mooring  line  rigged 
to  a pulley  across  the  destroyer’s  helo  deck.  Urged  on 
hv  exhortations  of  cheerleaders  and  crew,  and  aided 
by  the  familiar  rolling  deck,  the  Tucker  Tiger  Tuggers 
proceeded  to  outpull  their  opponents.  Twentv  minutes 
and  two  tugs  from  the  starting  whistle,  the  “tin  can” 
sailors  had  proven  that  even  a “small  boy”  has  a 
hidden  strength  and  is  something  with  which  to  be 
reckoned. 

-ENS  A.  C.  McLean,  USNR 


business  meetings  on  a once-a-month  basis. 

Four  aircraft  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  club: 
one  Cessna  150,  two  Cherokee  140s  and  a T-34  Beech 
Mentor.  Three  flight  instructors  are  always  available 
and  additional  instructors  are  on  call.  The  compre- 
hensive training  program  offered  by  the  Aero  Club 
includes  instruction  leading  to  a private  pilot’s  license, 
a commercial  pilot’s  license,  and  an  instrument  rating 
license. 

Four  women,  a father  and  son  duo,  and  a husband 
and  wife  team  are  included  in  the  current  member- 
ship. Hundreds  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel 
have  already  availed  themselves  of  flying  with  the 
club.  Additionally,  many  pilots  assigned  to  helo  duty 
in  the  Quonset  area  use  the  facilities  of  the  club  to 
upgrade  their  fixed-wing  flight  time. 

Club  members  feel  that  the  most  obvious  advantage 
of  joining  the  Aero  Club  is  not  only  the  reduced 
prices,  but  also  the  convenience  of  being  able  to  “pav- 
as-vou-leam.”  The  average  cost  of  complete  training 
for  a private  pilot’s  license  is  about  $500.  Time  needed 
to  earn  a license  varies  from  a few  months  to  a year 
—depending  upon  the  frequency  of  ground  instruc- 
tion sessions  and  the  amount  of  time  a student  can 


devote  to  learning. 

Membership  applications  are  available  bv  writing 
to  the  Quonset  Point  Navy  Aero  Club,  Box  119,  North 
Kingston,  R.  I.  02852. 

Winner  Announced  in  the  1971  All-Navy 
Talent  Contest  Hosted  by  Seabee  Center 

Yeoman  3rd  Class  Albert  M.  Morris,  a tenor  from 
* the  11th  Naval  District,  sang  his  wav  to  first  place 
in  the  1971  All-Navy  Talent  Contest.  The  recent 
contest  was  hosted  this  year  bv  the  Naval  Construction 
Battalion  Center  at  Davisville,  R.  I. 

Morris,  of  the  Fleet  Training  Center,  San  Diego, 
won  the  All-Navy  contest  by  singing  “Silent  Night” 
in  a natural  and  flawless  presentation. 

Seaman  Barrv  Craig,  whose  flight  to  the  States 
from  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  was  delayed  bv  weather, 
had  to  perform  without  benefit  of  rehearsal.  But  his 
piano  rendition  and  style  as  he  sang  “Someone”  and 
“My  Way”  won  him  second  place  honors  in  a field 
of  19,  representing  the  best  Navy  talent  on  the  scene 
today. 

Personnelman  3rd  Class  John  E.  Wells,  a drummer 
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representing  the  13th  Naval  District,  took  third 
place.  The  Naval  Station  Adak  petty  officer  displayed 
an  uncanny  sense  of  rhythm  on  the  percussion  instru- 
ments. Seaman  Edward  Posey  won  the  event’s  “Con- 
geniality Award”  which  recognizes  the  individual 
whose  spirited  attitude  and  leadership  made  the 
week-long  strain  of  the  contest  more  bearable  for  all. 
A crewman  aboard  the  attack  carrier  uss  John  F. 
Kennedy  (CVA  67),  Posey  represented  the  Fifth 
Naval  District  in  the  contest. 

Commodore  William  R.  Rogers,  commander  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet’s  construction  battalions,  congratulated 
the  winners  and  other  contestants  and  presented 
plaques  to  the  top  three  performers. 

Oiler's  Acute  Music  Shortage  Ends, 

Thanks  to  Oriskany's  Radio  Station 

■ ust  hours  after  reading  a newspaper  account  de- 
**  scribing  the  plight  of  radio  station  KAOE,  the 
uss  Ori.skany  (CVA  34)  KRIS  radio  staff  swung  into 
action.  According  to  the  article,  KAOE— aboard  uss 
Sacramento  (AOE  1)— was  suffering  from  an  acute 
shortage  of  fresh  music;  the  station  was  still  playing 
records  obtained  by  the  ship  in  1967. 

Late  that  evening,  during  the  aircraft  carrier’s  reg- 
ular replenishment,  a special  “music  unrep”  took  place. 
As  supplies  came  across  from  Sacramento,  Journalist 
3rd  Class  Michael  J.  Lydon  and  other  KRIS  staff 
members  boxed  up  records  and  prepared  them  for 
the  short  journey  to  the  ammunition  and  oil  supply 
ship. 

According  to  Lydon,  “It  seemed  like  the  least  we 
could  do  for  them.” 

He  added  that  although  none  of  the  records  was 
brand  new,  none  was  as  old  as  those  described  in 
the  article,  either. 

The  idea  became  a reality  around  midnight,  when 
the  first  carton  of  records  swung  across  the  100  feet 
of  ocean  between  the  two  ships.  In  addition  to  the 
records,  Ori.skany  has  also  offered  to  tape  record 
any  music  that  KAOE  might  want.  And,  who  knows, 
music  unreps  might  soon  become  part  of  all  regular 
replenishments  in  the  Fleet! 

Norfolk's  'Coffee  Peer  Inn'  Offers 
Place  for  All  to  Rap  or  Just  Relax 

A coffeehouse,  the  Peer  Inn— brainchild  of  two 
Service  Squadron  Four  chaplains— became  a 
reality  recently  with  its  official  opening  at  the  Norfolk 
Naval  Station.  The  coffeehouse,  located  in  what  was 
formerly  an  officers’  unused  waiting  room  in  the  fleet 
landing  building,  opened  through  the  efforts  of  Chap- 
lains Lieutenant  Commanders  Jack  Seibert  and  Ted 
Hanawalt.  The  project  received  the  direct  support  of 
Rear  Admiral  Roy  G.  Anderson,  commander  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet’s  Service  Force. 

Chaplain  Hanawalt,  with  the  help  of  volunteers, 
spent  his  off-duty  hours  painting  the  walls  and  ceiling, 
installing  black  lights,  psychedelic  posters,  carpeting, 
tables  and  chairs,  and  a juke  box.  A group  of  men 
aboard  the  repair  ship  uss  Vulcan  (AR  5)  constructed 
a coffee  bar  as  their  contribution  to  the  effort.  A 


popular  feature  of  the  Peer  Inn  is  a hand-painted  Tree 
of  Life  in  the  center  of  the  coffeehouse. 

Each  evening  either  Chaplain  Seibert  or  Chaplain 
Hanawalt  is  present  during  the  operating  hours— four 
days  a week,  from  1600  until  2400,  Mondav  through 
Thursday— providing  grist  for  the  conversation  mill. 
Topics  of  discussion  range  from  politics,  war,  sex, 
religion,  drugs,  and  pollution,  to  matters  of  a more 
personal  nature  regarding  a sailor’s  relationship  to 
his  sweetheart,  wife,  family  or  the  Navy  in  general. 
The  musical  atmosphere  is  a combination  of  hard 
rock  and  folk  and,  according  to  a group  of  Norfolk 
sailors,  Peer  Inn  is  definitely  the  place  “to  rap,  relax 
and  radiate.” 

Alan  Peterson,  a crewman  aboard  the  stores  ship 
uss  Arcturus  (AF  52),  was  on  hand  opening  night  to 
provide  a variety  of  songs,  aeeompanving  himself  on 
a 12-string  guitar.  And  since  then,  manv  other  talented 
Navy  people  have  filled  the  entertainment  spot. 

Although  the  idea  of  a coffeehouse  is  not  new  to 
the  military,  this  is  the  first  pierside  coffeehouse  pro- 
vided at  the  Norfolk  station.  The  chaplains  feel  that 
the  Peer  Inn  offers  an  informal  and  attractive  setting 
for  off-duty  Navymen  who  frequently  have  no  place 
to  relax  during  the  week.  And  there  are  manv,  many 
men  who  agree  with  the  chaplains,  as  evidenced  bv 
the  large  turnout  of  Navymen  and  their  dates  during 
the  past  holiday  season. 

Navy  Chapter  Continues  to  Preserve 
Barbershop  Quartet  Music  in  Norfolk 

■ low  many  original  forms  of  American  music  can 
you  recall,  and  what  are  they?  The  answer’s 
very  simple,  there  are  at  least  three— the  cowbov 
ballad,  the  Negro  spiritual,  and  the  least  remembered 
of  all,  the  sounds  of  a barbershop  quartet. 

Each  of  these  forms  of  music  has  its  own  distinct 
combinations  of  rhythm,  harmony,  and  emotion— and 
because  of  these  differences,  few  people  enjoy  all 
three.  Cowboy  ballads  and  spirituals,  particularlv  in 
the  evolutionary  form  of  jazz,  have  been  marketed 
quite  heavily  by  various  recording  companies,  but 
barbershop  recordings  are  not  so  numerous. 

Nevertheless,  barbershop  music  is  still  popular  in 
America,  and  Navymen  in  the  Norfolk  area  have 
the  opportunity  either  to  join  a barbershop  quartet 
or  just  enjoy  the  harmonizing  at  concerts  that  are 
presented  throughout  the  year.  Barbershop  singing 
in  the  Tidewater  area,  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion and  Encouragement  of  Barbershop  Quartet  Sing- 
ing in  America— spebsqsa— is  still  quite  active. 

Several  months  ago  a new  quartet,  called  the 
Model  T Chords,  was  formed  with  three-quarters  of 
its  membership  active  duty  Navymen.  The  four-man 
group  is  made  up  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Theo- 
dore Fijak,  Jr.,  assigned  to  Atlantic  Fleet  Head- 
quarters; Lieutenant  Commander  Virgil  Albert  of 
Fighter  Squadron  101,  NAS  Oceana,  Va.;  Commander 
Jack  Fitzpatrick  of  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  Training 
Unit,  Norfolk;  and  Dave  Gaston,  a Norfolk  busi- 
nessman. 
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NAVY  FRONTIER  RAYS 


it’s  1000  miles  to  the  nearest  ocean,  but  that  fact 
* didn’t  keep  the  Navy  from  showing  up  in  force 
at  the  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  75th  annual  Frontier  Days 
celebration.  The  Navy’s  Blue  Angels  headed  the  list 
of  five  Navy  and  Marine  units  which  participated  in 
every  aspect  of  the  Wild  West  celebration. 

Also  putting  the  Navy  boldly  out  front  were  the 
Leap  Frogs,  the  Navy’s  precision  parachute  demon- 
stration team  from  Coronado,  Calif.  The  Port 
Hueneme  Seabee  Band  and  Drill  Team,  the  Flying 
Rifles  of  the  Naval  Air  Command  School  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  the  El  Toro  (Calif.)  Marine  Band  rounded 
out  the  sea  services’  participation. 

The  biggest  Navy  attraction  was  the  Blue  Angels’ 
precision  flying  exhibition  at  Warren  Air  Force  Base. 
In  addition  to  their  flight  demonstration,  the  Angels 
met  Wyoming  Governor  Stan  Hathaway,  received 
gifts  of  engraved  buckles  and  western  belts,  donned 
stetsons  to  pose  with  rodeo  queens,  rode  horses  in 
a parade  and  held  an  autograph  session  for  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  Leap  Frogs  were  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  crowd.  The  skydivers  made  free  fall  jumps  from 
thousands  of  feet  above  the  crowd  and  maneuvered 
through  the  air  at  120  mph.  Their  pinpoint  landings 
in  the  Frontier  Arena  were  cheered  by  thousands  of 
onlookers. 

All  the  Navy  and  Marine  units  participated  in  the 
parades,  the  pre-show  and  pre-rodeo  activities  held 
nightly  at  the  Frontier  Arena.  Their  skilled  perform- 
ances gave  a salty  flavor  to  the  seven-day  western 
celebration  known  as  “the  granddaddv  of  them  all.” 


• Top — The  Blue  Angels  with 
some  of  the  "Dandies/'  a Wyo- 
ming girls'  riding  team  at  the 
Frontier  Arena. 

• The  Port  Hueneme  CB  Band  in 
action  in  the  Frontier  Days  Pa- 
rade. 

• The  Leap  Frogs,  the  Navy  pre- 
cision parachutist  team  on 
horseback  for  the  parade  pass- 
ing before  the  Wyoming  State 
Capitol  Building. 

• Bottom:  The  El  Toro  Marine 
Band  adds  to  the  festivities. 
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■ ast  January,  All  Hands  printed  a discussion  of  the 
™ Navy’s  mission  and  strategy  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.  In  that 
article,  Admiral  Zumwalt  spoke  of  the  four  functional 
categories  of  the  Navy’s  mission:  Strategic  Deterrence, 
Projection  of  Power  Overseas,  Sea  Control  and  Over- 
seas Presence. 

H ow  can  the  Navy  best  perform  these  missions  in 
an  era  of  lean  defense  budgets  and  reductions  in  the 
size  of  the  active  forces?  The  answer  lies  in  an  in- 
creased emphasis  on  a new  and  stronger  Naval  Reserve 
—ready,  reliable  and  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  active  forces  than  the  Reserve  has  ever  been 
before. 

As  a result,  Admiral  Zumwalt  sees  “an  exciting  fu- 
ture” for  the  Reserve  and  TAR  programs,  and  he  has 
taken  a look  at  the  future  in  a special  policy  state- 
ment. Here,  from  that  statement,  are  some  of  his  views: 

Never  a Greater  Need 

«n  uring  various  visits  to  Navy  and  civilian  activ- 
ities,  I have  received  numerous  inquiries  re- 
garding the  future  of  the  Naval  Reserve  and  the  TAR 
Programs.  Probably  at  no  prior  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Navy  has  there  been  a greater  need  for  a strong, 
well  trained,  properly  equipped  Naval  Reserve  and  its 
active  duty  support  personnel  in  the  TAR  program. 

“In  the  last  several  months,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
decrease  the  size  of  the  Navy’s  active  forces.  In  order 
to  do  so  and  still  be  ready  to  meet  contingency  require- 
ments, greater  emphasis  will  continue  to  be  placed  on 
the  Naval  Reserve.  The  mobilization  potential  of  the 
Naval  Reserve,  especially  the  Combat  Unit  Com- 
ponent, is  a critical  factor  in  the  overall  readiness  of 
the  total  force. 

Facing  the  Challenge 

M|n  carrying  out  the  Navy’s  missions  we  face  the 

* challenge  of  a Soviet  navy  which  was  specifically 
designed  to  be  optimized  against  the  best  in  the  world 


—ours.  Consequently,  we  have  the  difficult  job  of  de- 
signing our  Navy  of  the  future  not  only  to  carry  out 
the  national  commitments  which  our  country  has  tradi- 
tionally placed  upon  us,  but  also  to  reoptimize  against 
the  growng  capability  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  seas 
of  the  world. 

“I  am  confident  that  our  country  has  the  capability, 
technological  expertise  and  production  skills  to  under- 
take the  massive  effort  which  will  be  required.  Our 
countrymen  should  clearly  know  both  the  importance 
of  a strong  Navy,  and  the  consequence  of  not  having 
one. 

“Our  national  will,  as  a maritime  power,  must  come 
into  play  as  an  essential  element  if  we  are  to  retain 
our  future  superiority  at  sea. 

The  Reserve  Role 

Mi*#here  does  the  naval  reserve  fit  into  America’s 

**  seapower  picture  in  the  years  ahead?  The 
answer  is  manyfold  and  of  particular  significance  to  us 
all.  Force  reductions  have  resulted  not  only  in  reduced 
numbers  of  men  being  available  in  the  active  duty 
Navy,  but  also  in  the  inactivation  or  transfer  to  reserve 
status  of  many  of  our  Sea  Control  units.  At  a time 
when  our  active  forces  are  reducing,  but  our  need  for 
seapower  strength  remains  of  primary  importance,  the 
role  of  the  Naval  Reserve  takes  on  greater  significance, 
and  Reserve  readiness  becomes  increasingly  essential. 

“The  Congress  recognized  the  importance  of  the  role 
of  Reserve  components  in  enacting  the  Reserve  Forces 
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Bill  of  Rights  and  Vitalization  Act  which  became  ef- 
fective 1 Jan  1968,  and  which  expressed  the  will  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Reserve  forces  be  adequatelv 
supported  in  order  to  ensure  their  viabilitv  and  readi- 
ness when  needed. 

“In  response  to  the  mandate  of  Congress,  and  be- 
cause the  Navy  had  alreadv  recognized  the  need,  the 
subsequent  reorganization  of  the  Naval  Air  Reserve 
began  in  1969.  The  establishment  of  the  Naval  Air 
Reserve  Force  with  squadrons  organized  as  mirror 
images  of  fleet  squadrons  with  improved  aircraft,  fiscal 
and  personnel  support  and  experienced  fleet  aviation 
leadership  brings  us  a long  wav  toward  the  increased 
readiness  we  need. 

“The  surface  program  combat/functional  unit  struc- 
ture presently  consists  of  34  destrover  tvpes,  18  mine- 
sweepers, 18  mobile  construction  battalions  and  22 
inshore  undersea  warfare  units.  During  fiscal  vear 
1970,  15  destroyers,  3 minesweepers  and  236  aircraft 
transferred  to  Naval  Reserve  duty  replacing  older  units 
in  the  Reserve  structure. 

Strengthening  the  One-Navy  Concept 

U nROM  the  management  side  in  Washington,  we 

* have  strengthened  the  role  of  the  Deputv  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  (Manpower  and  Naval  Reserve' 
as  the  focal  point  within  the  OPNAV  organization  for 
all  Naval  Reserve  matters.  Additional  Reserve  coor- 
dinators have  been  established  in  several  offices  of 
OPNAV,  the  Bureaus,  Systems  Commands  and  other 
major  offices  to  provide  greater  consideration  to  Re- 
serve matters  in  the  earlv  stages  of  planning  and 
budget  formulation.  This  will  enable  requirements 
for  support  of  the  Naval  Reserve  to  be  considered  at 
the  same  time  we  work  on  those  for  the  active  forces. 
It  is  intended  that  Reserve  planning  be  concurrent 
with  regular  force  planning  as  a key  ingredient  in  the 
total  force  concept. 

“We  have  implemented  one  of  the  major  concepts 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  Forces  Study  wherein  command, 
operational  control  and  readiness  are  responsible  for 
active  forces  counterparts.  This  will  go  a long  way 
toward  making  Reserve  forces  an  even  more  integral 
part  of  total  Naval  capability  and  strengthening  the 
One-Navy  concept.  The  increased  involvement  of 
comcrudespac  and  comcrudeslant  with  the  training 
and  evaluation  of  the  destrover  squadrons  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  Force  are  good  examples.  This  permits  the 
squadrons,  at  the  same  time,  to  retain  their  same  avail- 
ability for  Reserve  training.  The  Lant  and  Pac  Fleet 
commanders  assured  the  Reserve  community  of  this 
commitment. 


Increased  Support 

II The  establishment  of  Naval  Reserve  Coastal/ 
* River  Squadron  2 at  Little  Creek,  Va.,  under 
comphibant  is  a first  step  in  developing  this  important 
capability  within  the  Reserve  organization.  We  are  also 
seeking  areas  in  which  Reserve  expertise  can  most  ef- 
fectively be  brought  to  bear,  such  as  the  special  war- 
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fare  groups,  amphibious  and  service  force  ships,  coastal 
tow  capability,  tender  repair  augmentation  and  aug- 
mentation of  active  Navy  shore  patrol  functions.  In 
addition,  certain  contributory  support  functions  which 
Reservists  can  perform  most  ably  are  being  fostered. 
Some  examples  are  Reserve  systems  analysis  teams, 
hospital  augmentation  teams,  fleet  ship  assistance 
teams  and  many  others. 

“While  the  active  Navy  has  taken  heavy  cuts  in  force 
levels  and  personnel,  we  have,  in  fact,  increased  the 
amount  of  support  dollars  going  to  the  Naval  Reserve. 
This,  together  with  the  value  of  equipment  transfers 
from  Regular  to  Reserve  units  (which  do  not  show 
up  in  the  budget),  portends  a bright  future  for  im- 
proved Reserve  Readiness. 

The  All-Volunteer  Force 

MTHE  prospect  of  an  All-Volunteer  Force  concept 

1 within  the  next  few  years  mandates  enhancing  the 
attractiveness  of  service  life  if  we  are  to  bring  in  the 
quality  of  enlisted  talent  and  officer  leadership  we  will 
need  to  operate  the  smaller,  hut  more  highly  sophisti- 
cated, Navy  our  country  will  have  in  the  future.  This 
means  we  will  need  a higher  caliber  of  professionalism 
in  both  our  active  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  if  we  are 
to  meet  successfully  the  challenge  which  confronts  us 
at  sea  in  the  years  ahead,  a challenge  which  I am  con- 


fident is  accepted  by  our  Reserve  officers  and  sailors 
who  traditionally  seek  to  contribute  their  unique  tal- 
ents and  efforts  to  the  All-Naw  readiness. 

“The  All-Volunteer  Force  also  brings  to  the  Naval 
Reserve  its  own  particular  brand  of  challenge,  one 
which  will  require  a thorough  reappraisal  of  compen- 
sation, benefits  and  entitlements,  incentives  for  affili- 
ation, retirement  and  survivor  benefits.  We  are  look- 
ing into  all  of  these  things  now  with  a view  toward 
meeting  this  competitive  situation  head-on. 

“All  things  considered,  our  Navy  team  has  an  excit- 
ing future  ahead,  one  which  will  require  our  combined 
efforts  in  the  face  of  a surge  of  unprecedented  scope 
by  the  Soviet  Union  to  attain  primacy  on  the  seas  and 
to  further  extend  its  maritime  influence  throughout  the 
world. 

The  TAR  Program 

increased  reliance  on  the  Reserve  has  in- 
* creased  the  need  for  mature  leadership,  special- 
ized in  the  training  and  administration  of  the  Reserve 
within  the  Navy.  The  Navy  identifies  this  expertise 
embodied  in  a group  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
as  TARs. 

“The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  defining  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  in  his  memo  of  21  Aug  1970,  charged  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (M&RA)  with  several 
objectives  of  which  one  is  cited  here:  ‘Provide  man- 
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ning  levels  for  the  technicians  and  training  and  ad- 
ministration Reserve  support  personnel  (TARs)  equal 
to  full  authorization  levels.’ 

“The  TAR  Program  provides  the  most  reasonable 
career  opportunity  for  Reserve  officers  and  enlisted 
men  on  active  duty.  The  long-range  plan  for  the  pro- 
gram envisions  a continuing  requirement  for  TAR  offi- 
cers being  retained  on  active  duty,  in  grades  of  lieu- 
tenant and  above,  to  administer  the  Reserve  training 
programs.  Further,  in  order  to  provide  for  a continuity 
of  mature  experience  in  Reserve  matters,  to  act  as  a 
retention  incentive  for  junior  Reserve  officers,  and  to 
ensure  a continuation  on  active  dutv  of  a group  of 
highly  selected  candidates  who  mav  aspire  to  the  TAR 
rear  admiral  billets,  a small  number  of  outstanding 
senior  TAR  officers  will  be  selected  for  continuation 
beyond  20  years  on  active  duty,  with  an  opportunity 
for  consideration  for  flag  grade.  Within  certain  desig- 
nators, TARs  may  continue  to  aspire  to  command  at 
sea  and  ashore  and  challenging  billets  everywhere,  in- 


eluding  service  and  interservice  schools  and  post- 
graduate selection. 

Reserves  On  the  Move 

M|  expect  that  our  Naval  Reservists  will  have  an  in- 
* creasingly  greater  role  to  play,  a closer  affiliation 
with  the  Regular  Navy  in  its  activities  and  a more 
streamlined  and  responsive  organization  in  the  years 
ahead.  There  will  be  different  roles,  new  roles  and 
more  important  opportunities  to  make  meaningful  con- 
tributions than  at  any  other  time  in  the  peacetime 
history  of  our  Navy. 

“The  Naval  Reserve  is  on  the  go.  It  has  new  con- 
cepts, newer  equipment,  and  new  support.  It  has  my 
support  and  attention  and  that  of  the  Fleet  Command- 
ers, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  roles  of  TAR 
personnel  and  selected  Reserve  personnel  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  importance  as  they  receive  more 
sophisticated  equipment.  The  future  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve and  the  TAR  programs  has  never  been  brighter.” 
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• REGISTER  — AND  VOTE!! 

This  month  has  been  designated  as  Armed  Forces  Registration  Month. 

A concentrated  effort  is  being  made  to  encourage  and  assist  all  unregistered 
people  to  register  and  insure  their  voting  privilege  in  the  1972  elections. 
Voter  assistance  teams  are  working  on  ships,  squadrons  and  stations  through- 
out the  Navy  with  a particular  emphasis  on  people  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  21,. who  will  be  voting  in  their  first  national  election. 

By  this  time,  your  command  should  have  a copy  of  the  1972  Voting  In- 
formation Pamphlet  (NavPers  158681),  which  contains  the  latest  information 
on  the  1972  elections  and  voting  procedures  for  all  states  and  territories. 
Ample  supplies  of  Federal  Post  Card  Applications  for  Absentee  Ballot  (SF76 
Rev.  1968)  are  in  the  hands  of  the  voter  assistance  teams  to  enable  you  to 
register  and  vote  in  your  state's  primary  and  the  general  election.  The 
first  primary,  in  New  Hampshire,  will  be  held  on  7 March,  so  there's  no 
time  to  lose.  For  dates  of  other  primaries  and  more  information  about  the 
1972  elections,  see  your  voting  counselor  today. 

• ENLISTED  MESSES  INSPECTED  FOR  FUTURE  IMPROVEMENTS 

Facility  specialists  are  currently  examining  buildings,  layouts  of 
messdecks  and  galleys,  and  the  quality  of  furnishings  and  equipment  used  in 
enlisted  dining  facilites  ashore  as  the  first  step  in  developing  an  over-all 
master  improvement  plan.  Information  gathered  from  the  on-site  surveys  will 
be  used  by  individual  commands  to  determine  budget  requests  for  military  con- 
struction, self-help  programs,  special  projects  and  the  replacement  of  outdated 
equipment . 

• A REMINDER:  SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER  NON  USED  FOR  MILITARY  ID 

The  old  file/service  number  became  obsolete  on  1 January  when  con- 
version to  the  use  of  Social  Security  numbers  (SSN)  as  military  identifica- 
tion numbers  was  completed.  Personnel  offices  and  manpower  centers  have 
refiled  all  service  records  according  to  SSN--a  mammoth  job--so  it's  more 
important  than  ever  that  you  use  your  SSN  on  all  official  correspondence, 
documents,  health  records,  and  service  record  entries. 

• YEOMEN  ENCOURAGED  TO  SWITCH  TO  PN  RATING 

Yeomen  in  pay  grades  E-4,  E-5,  E-6  and  designated  strikers  serving  in 
personnel  billets  or  with  experience  in  personnel  administration  are  now 
being  encouraged  to  change  their  rating  to  personnelman . Selected  YNSNs, 

YN3s  and  YN2s  are  given  an  administrative  lateral  change  of  rate;  YNls  who 
wish  to  convert  are  placed  in  "in-service"  training  for  PN1  and  are  authorized 
conversion  upon  passing  a Navywide  examination  for  PN1 . In  addition, 
designated  strikers  and  yeomen  in  pay  grades  E-4  through  E-6  may  request  to 
convert  and  advance  at  the  same  time  by  taking  the  PN  advancement  examina- 
tion for  the  next  higher  paygrade;  those  who  pass  the  exam  but  are  not 
advanced  due  to  quota  limitations  are  given  the  option  of  a lateral  change 
of  rate.  For  information,  see  your  personnel  officer  about  BuPersNote  1440. 
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TIDES  AND  CURRENTS 

A Message  to  the  Fleet  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 


MANY  Navymen  will 
be  taking  ad- 
vancement-in-rating ex- 
ams this  month.  I want 
to  be  sure  that  all  who 
are  eligible  and  who  are 
recommended  by  their 
commanding  officers 
are  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  ex- 
ams. I would  be  most 
pleased  if  all  of  those 
who  took  the  exams 
were  to  pass  them  and 
if  all  those  that  passed 
could  be  promoted.  But  I know  that  in  some  rates  we 
shall  not  have  vacancies  for  all  of  the  men  who  pass  the 
examinations.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  others  say  that 
they  were  "quota-ed  out  of  their  promotion."  I think 
that  this  reflects  a misunderstanding  of  our  advance- 
ment system. 

The  Navy  is  strictly  limited,  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, as  to  the  number  of  personnel  serving  in  each  pay 
grade.  Within  each  pay  grade,  the  numbers  of  men 
authorized  to  serve  in  the  various  rates  are  allocated 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  Navy.  For  example,  the 
number  of  ADRIs  depends,  first,  upon  the  total  first 
class  petty  officer  strength  authorized  by  DOD  and, 
second,  upon  the  allocation  of  this  first  class  petty  of- 
ficer strength  to  the  ADR  rating.  The  number  of  men 
who  can  be  promoted  from  ADR2  to  ADR1  as  a result 
of  the  February  exams  will  be  governed  by  the  number 
of  vacancies  projected  for  the  next  six-month  period  at 
the  time  the  exam  results  are  available. 

Since  there  is  an  actual  limit  to  the  number  of  men 
who  can  be  promoted,  I think  that  we  agree  that  the 
fairest  way  is  to  let  everyone  who  is  eligible,  and  recom- 
mended, take  the  exam.  This  system,  whereby  all  of 
the  eligible  men,  recommended  by  their  commands, 
take  the  examination  on  the  same  day,  has  long  been 
considered  the  fairest  competitive  promotion  system  of 
any  of  the  Armed  Forces.  It  is  apparent  that,  in  some 
rates,  more  men  will  take  the  exam  and  pass  it  than 
can  be  promoted  into  the  limited  number  of  vacancies 
for  that  rate.  This  gives  rise  to  the  PNA — passed,  not 
advanced — notification.  You  all  know  that  the  men 
with  the  highest  multiples,  a combination  of  examina- 
tion score,  evaluation  marks,  awards,  time  in  service 


and  time  in  grade,  are  the  strongest  competitors  foi 
the  vacancies  that  exist.  The  men  with  the  highest 
multiple  ranking  (combinations  of  the  above  factors) 
are  those  advanced.  This  is  the  most  equitable  way  to 
do  it.  I agree  with  you  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  some 
who  study  hard  and  who  pass  the  examinations  may  not 
rank  high  enough  in  the  multiple  competition  to  get 
promoted,  but  that  is  the  way  fair  competition  works 
out  wherever  it  takes  place.  Actually,  we  are  now  con- 
sidering a modification  which  would  authorize  award 
of  points  to  those  candidates  PNA'd  to  increase  their 
opportunity  for  advancement  on  the  next  examination. 
If  approved,  this  could  affect  promotions  in  August 
1972. 

The  Navy  advancement  system  is  designed  to  en- 
courage fair  competition  among  all  of  the  men  eligible 
for  advancement  in  their  specialty  and  to  advance 
those  most  highly  qualified  for  the  vacancies  that  exist 
at  the  next  higher  grade.  However,  I realize  that  it  is 
discouraging  for  some  men  to  take  the  advancement 
exams  over  and  over  and  still  not  be  promoted.  For 
these  men,  there  are  two  further  avenues  to  advance- 
ment: one,  begun  last  year,  permits  the  advancement 
of  a very  small  number  of  highly  qualified  and  moti- 
vated career  men  who  have  taken  five  or  more  exami- 
nations; another  avenue  (SCORE)  encourages  men  to 
choose  training  and  conversion  from  their  present  rate 
in  which  advancement  may  be  limited,  to  one  of  the 
more  "open"  rates.  While  it  is  a difficult  decision  to 
make,  the  transfer  usually  is  much  more  advantageous 
to  both  the  individual  and  the  Navy.  Those  who  feel 
that  these  provisions  might  apply  to  them  should 
read  BuPers  Notice  1430  of  8 Jun  1971  and  BuPers 
Manual  1060010. 

I don't  think  of  our  system  as  being  based  upon 
a "quota"  for  advancement,  but  rather  one  that  en- 
courages fair  competition  in  order  to  put  the  best 
qualified  men  in  the  vacancies  that  are  available.  I 
would  most  strongly  characterize  the  system  as  a 
"competitive  system."  I think  it  is  the  most  equitable 
for  all,  and  I believe  that  it  helps  to  provide  the  best 
Navy  for  our  country  and  our  people. 


S 


VADM  D.  H.  GUINN 


• ADDRESS  CARDS  FOR  RETURNING  ALIENS:  NO  TIME  TO  LOSE 

Any  registered  alien  who  was  temporarily  absent  from  the  United  States 
or  its  possessions  on  1 January  must  report  his  address--even  if  there  has 
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been  no  change- -within  10  days  after  his  return.  The  Address  Report  Card 
may  be  obtained  from  any  U.  S.  Post  Office  or  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  Office.  The  card  should  be  filled  out  by  the  alien  and  returned  to 
the  clerk  from  whom  it  was  received;  it  will  then  be  forwarded  to  the 
Attorney  General . 

• DRUG  ABUSE  SCREENING  PROGRAM  EXPANDED 

One  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  Navy's  effort  to  fight  drug 
abuse  among  its  members  is  large-scale  urinalysis  being  conducted  at  the 
Naval  Drug  Screening  Laboratory  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  As  many  as  700 
samples  are  analyzed  daily,  including  approximately  400  samples  collected 
in  the  Sixth  Fleet.  Samples  for  screening  at  the  Jacksonville  lab  are 
also  collected  on  bases  at  Orlando,  Fla.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Parris  Island, 

S.  C.;  and  the  Naval  Drug  Rehabilitation  Center  (NDRC)  in  Jacksonville. 

The  rate  of  testing  makes  possible  the  screening  of  all  recruits  within 
24  hours  of  arrival  at  a training  center. 

• NAVY  WOMEN  TO  BEGIN  0T  TRAINING  UNDER  PILOT  PROGRAM 

Ten  enlisted  women  and  one  woman  officer  will  begin  training  on  6 
Mar  1972  in  the  Ocean  Systems  Technician  (OT)  field  under  a pilot  program 
exploring  the  feasibility  of  opening  the  rating  to  Navy  women.  Qualified 
seamen  apprentice  who  recently  completed  recruit  training  and  certain  petty 
officers  in  the  Electronics  Technician  and  Radioman  ratings  who  requested 
conversion  were  selected  to  attend  OT  "A"  school  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  for 
initial  training. 

• CENTRALIZATION  CONTINUES:  MORE  RATINGS  TO  BE  INCLUDED 

Nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  Navy's  enlisted  people  are  now  under  the 
centralized  assignment  control  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  and  by  the 
end  of  this  month  seven  more  ratings  will  become  centralized.  These  in- 
clude ABE,  ABF,  ABH,  AMH,  AMS,  CYN,  and  RM.  Also  effective  on  29  February, 
seaman,  airman,  and  fireman  billets  formerly  under  EPDOCONUS  detailing 
control  will  become  BuPers-controlled. 

If  your  rating  is  now  centralized,  you  should  ensure  that  a Duty 
Preference  Card  (NavPers  1306/34)  is  forwarded  to  CHNAVPERS  immediately  so 
your  detailer  may  be  aware  of  your  duty  preferences.  Detailed  instruction 
for  filling  out  these  cards  may  be  found  in  BuPers  Notice  1306  and  the 
Transfer  Manual,  Article  28.10. 

• insurance  FOR  OCCUPANTS  OF  NON-MILITARY  HOUSING 

If  you're  living  in  nonmilitary  rental  housing,  your  household  goods, 
furnishings  and  other  related  personal  property  are  not  covered  by  govern- 
ment insurance  just  because  you're  in  the  military.  This  applies  even  to 
those  who  were  referred  to  local  government  housing  authority  or  HUD/FHA 
projects  by  Navy  housing  offices  and  subsequently  occupied  such  projects. 
You're  automatically  insured  by  the  government  only  when  you  occupy  military 
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family  housing  to  which  you've  been  "assigned." 

Navy  men  and  women  living  in  nonmilitary  government  housing  projects 
and  private  homes  or  apartments  are  responsible  for  obtaining  their  own  fire 
and  liability  coverage.  Many  insurance  companies  offer  a homeowner's  in- 
surance policy  for  tenants,  which  covers  both  damage  to  the  tenant's  property 
and  damage  the  tenant  causes  to  his  landlord's  property. 

• HOMEPORT  OPTION  FOR  SEABEES  SHIPPING  OVER 

Choice  of  battalion  home  port  is  a new  reenlistment  incentive  now  be- 
ing offered  to  all  Seabees  who  reenlist  for  the  first  or  second  time.  When 
granted,  assignment  is  guaranteed  to  the  home  port  of  choice  while  serving 
with  a Naval  Mobile  Construction  Battalion  (type  2 sea  duty);  this  guarantee 
remains  in  effect  for  the  entire  period  of  enlistment.  Requests  for  this 
new  incentive  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Pers- 
B2111)  via  your  commanding  officer  four  to  six  months  before  your  planned 
reenlistment  date.  For  more  details,  see  your  personnel  officer  about  BuPers 
Notice  1306  of  7 Oct  71. 

• MORE  THAN  56,000  ADVANCE  OFF  AUGUST  EXAMS 

More  than  56,000  enlisted  Navymen  who  competed  in  the  Navywide 
examination  in  August  have  been  selected  to  sew  on  new  crows,  add  chevrons, 
or  don  CPO  uniforms.  Some  of  those  authorized  for  advancement  assumed  the 
duties  of  their  new  positions  during  the  months  November  through  January; 
others  picked  for  advancement  were  designated  "selectees"  to  be  advanced 
according  to  fiscal  year  1972  funding.  Among  those  authorized  for  advance- 
ment were  approximately  2400  new  chiefs  and  almost  6000  new  POls;  in  the 
lower  grades,  more  than  20,000  were  authorized  advancement  to  P02  and  about 
27,000  to  P03.  Included  in  the  totals  are  advancements  for  674  AIRTAR  and 
52  SURTAR. 

• HATS  NOW  OPTIONAL  WHILE  AT  SEA 

Remember  the  time  when  the  chowline  at  sea  was  topside,  so  you  grab- 
bed your  hat,  went  up  on  deck  and  got  in  line?  Then-- just  as  you  were  approach- 
ing the  hatch--a  gust  of  wind  blew  your  hat  off  and,  in  hot  pursuit,  you  watch- 
ed in  despair  as  it  drifted  over  the  side  into  the  sea  below.  When  you  return- 
ed to  the  chowline,  the  master-at-arms  spotted  you  and  told  you  to  get  a hat  if 
you  wanted  chow--so  you  went  below  to  your  locker,  and  by  the  time  you  came 
back  the  chowline  had  been  secured. 

Well,  if  this  or  something  similar  has  happened  to  you,  you'll  be  glad 
to  know  that  hats  are  no  longer  required--except  on  specific  watches  specified 
by  the  commanding  officer  or  during  ceremonial  occasions--while  your  ship  is 
at  sea.  One  purpose  of  this  "practical  modification  to  the  Navy's  uniform 
code"  is  to  avoid  hazardous  situations  in  which  the  hat  would  be  an  encumbrance 
The  decision  came  from  CNO  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  but  he  left  the  an- 
nouncement to  fleet  commanders.  Existing  regulations  which  require  that  hats 
be  worn  in  port  are  still  in  effect. 
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• REMIND  YOUR  WIFE:  WRITING  CONTEST  ENTRIES  DUE  1 APRIL 

If  your  wife  hasn't  started  her  rough  draft,  you  should  remind  her 
that  the  deadline  for  entries  in  the  first  Navy  Wives'  Writing  Contest  is  1 
April.  The  contest,  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  is  open  to  all 
Navy  spouses  interested  in  conveying  the  positive  experiences  of  their 
service-connected  lives.  Articles  should  be  between  1000  and  2500  words, 
written  about  any  facet  of  a Navy  wife's  life,  and  must  be  submitted  by  1 
Apr  72  to  the  head  of  the  Media  Services  Branch,  Public  Information  Division, 
Office  of  Information,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.  20350.  Entries 
will  be  judged  by  a Navy  board,  and  the  winning  article  will  be  published  in 
the  June  or  July  (1972)  issue  of  ALL  HANDS.  For  more  details,  see  the  Navy 
News  Briefs  section  in  ALL  HANDS  November  1971  issue. 

• SIX-DAY  OPERATION  IN  EFFECT  AT  SELECTED  NAVY  COMMISSARIES 

A six-day  sales  week  was  instituted  in  December  at  five  Navy  commissary 
stores  in  the  continental  U.  S.  and  at  Hawaii.  Commissaries  at  Naval 
Stations  Norfolk,  Va.;  San  Diego,  Calif.;  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and  the  Naval 
Air  Stations  at  Miramar  and  Moffett  Field,  Calif.,  are  now  operating  on  a 
Monday  through  Saturday  schedule;  the  store  at  NS  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  is 
open  Tuesday  through  Sunday. 

In  addition,  the  commissary  at  Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek, 

Va. , continues  to  operate  on  a Monday  through  Saturday  basis.  This  store 
was  used  in  a pilot  program  conducted  by  the  Navy  Resale  System  Office 
(NRSO)  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a six-day  week;  results  of  this  test 
showed  a wide  customer  acceptance.  Participating  stores  were  selected  by 

NRSO  on  the  basis  of  having  sales  of  over  $1  million  per  month each  of 

these  stores  is  located  in  an  area  with  a high  concentration  of  Navy 
families . 

• PETTY  OFFICER  REVIEW  BOARD  TO  MEET  NEXT  MONTH 

The  Petty  Officer  Quality  Control  Review  Board  will  meet  in  March  to 
screen  the  records  of  master,  senior,  and  chief  petty  officers.  While  the 
typical,  high-performing  chief  petty  officer  will  not  be  affected,  the 
board  will  take  action  in  those  cases  where  performance  has  fallen  below 
accepted  levels. 

t WANTED:  TOP  SINGERS  FOR  NAVY  MUSIC  PROGRAM 

Famous  worldwide  for  its  excellent  "traveling"  bands,  the  Navy  is 
now  looking  for  exceptionally  talented  male  and  female  vocalists  for  its 
music  program.  In  particular  demand  are  people  who  are  highly  experienced 
in  the  entertainment  field  and  can  perform  in  the  contemporary  idioms  of 
rock,  country  and  western,  and  folk  music. 

Civilians  who  qualify  for  enlistment  in  all  other  respects  and  active 
duty  Navy  men  and  women  may  apply  for  an  audition  before  a U.  S.  Navy  Band 
board  in  Washington,  D.  C.;  all  expenses  for  the  trip  must  be  paid  by  the 
applicant.  Civilians  accepted  into  the  program  must  undergo  basic  training. 
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and  active  duty  people  will  go  through  normal  change  of  rate  procedures. 

Those  selected  will  be  assigned  to  the  School  of  Music,  Norfolk,  Va.,  for 
duty  under  instruction  in  the  basic  course;  graduates  will  then  be  assigned 
to  one  of  the  42  Official  Navy  Bands,  or  one  of  two  special  bands--the  U.  S. 

Navy  Band  in  Washington  or  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  Band  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

Persons  interested  must  write  a letter  of  inquiry--including  a complete 
resume,  pre-audition  tape,  and  photograph- -to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Pers-P44) , Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.  20370. 

• NFCU  REDUCES  LOAN  INTEREST  RATE 

The  Navy  Federal  Credit  Union  has  reduced  its  interest  rate  on  all 
new  loans  to  9.6%,  which  means  savings  to  NFCU  borrowers.  The  reduction 
from  the  old  rate  of  10.5%  made  possible  through  more  efficient  operations 
of  the  credit  union,  is  designed  to  support  the  government's  efforts  to 
fight  inflation  while  at  the  same  time  stimulating  the  economy.  NFCU,  with 
a worldwide  membership  of  more  than  190,000  people,  has  maintained  its 
position  as  the  world's  largest  credit  union  since  1962,  and  recently  passed 

tthe  $200  million  mark  in  assets.  Savings  to  NFCU  borrowers  will  vary  with 
the  amount  of  the  loan  and  time  of  repayment.  For  example,  a $2500  loan 
to  be  repaid  over  a period  of  three  years  at  the  new  rate  will  result  in  an 
interest  savings  of  $38.62  over  the  old  rate. 

• NAVY  RECOVERY  FORCES  TO  CACHET  APOLLO  16  MAIL 

The  Navy's  Manned  Spacecraft  Recovery  forces  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  will  cachet  and  cancel  philatelic  mail  for  the  launch  of  Apollo  16 
in  April  1972.  The  special  Apollo  16  covers  will  be  processed  through 
designated  coordinators  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Atlantic 
covers  sent  to  Norfolk  will  be  processed  through  the  local  post  office  using 
the  standard  "U.  S.  Postal  Service"  cancellation  device;  they  will  not 
contain  the  name  of  an  Atlantic  recovery  ship,  since  the  Atlantic  Recovery 
Force  composition  will  not  include  a ship  with  postal  facilities.  From 
the  Hawaii  site.  First  Day  covers  will  be  forwarded  to  the  recovery  ship. 

To  ensure  adequate  time  for  handling  covers,  stamp  collectors  through- 
out the  world  should  send  prestamped,  self-addressed  envelopes  to  the 
appropriate  coordinator  before  25  February.  Only  United  States  postage  may 

Ibe  used  on  covers,  and  standard-sized  covers  (3  5/8  by  6 1/2  inches)  are 
requested  to  simplify  handling;  a three- inch  square  should  be  allowed  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  envelopes  so  the  cachet  may  be  applied.  Each  recovery 
force  coordinator  will  accept  only  two  covers  per  collector.  Covers  received 
after  25  February  will  be  returned  unprocessed. 

Addresses  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  area  coordinators  are  as 
follows : 

o Atlantic:  Apollo  16  Covers,  Task  Force  140,  Naval  Air  Station, 

Norfolk,  Va.  23511. 

o Pacific:  Chief-in-Charge  (Apollo  16)  Task  Force  130,  Navy  Terminal 

Post  Office,  Fleet  Post  Office,  San  Francisco  96610 
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from  the  desk  of  the 

Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer 
of  the  Navy 
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MCPON  JOHN  0.  WHITTET 


QINCE  ASSUMING  the 
^ office  of  Master 
Chief  Petty  Officer  of 
the  Navy  last  spring, 
I’ve  spent  much  time 
on  the  road,  traveling 
thousands  of  miles 
and  visiting  dozens  of 
commands.  This  pro- 
vides a real  opportun- 
ity to  listen  to  what 
our  sailors  are  saying. 
In  these  changing 
times  as  well  as  one 
may  well  expect,  a 
sizable  number  of  questions  have  been  asked  that 
bear  directly  on  the  Navy  and  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  moving. 

It’s  no  secret  that  times  are  changing.  We’re  all 
aware  of  the  changing  thought  and  attitudes  of 
our  young  people  in  civilian  society.  The  emphasis 
today  is  on  the  condition  of  individual  human  re- 
sources and  common  natural  resources.  The  poten- 
tial and  fulfillment  of  these  resources  are  being 
sought  in  ways  that  often  challenge  established 
practices. 

Working  with  equipment  of  ever-increasing  com- 
plexity, the  Navy  has  recruited  a new  generation  of 
technicians  who  are  often  as  concerned  with  the 
“why”  of  things  as  they  are  with  the  “how”  of  some- 
thing. 

The  Navy  has  recognized  this  attitude— and  it  has 
just  completed  one  of  the  most  successful— and  un- 
precedented-years of  change  in  its  history. 

However,  in  this  battle  against  petty  and  some- 
times obsolete  regulations  and  requirements,  as  well 
as  demeaning  practices,  some  Navy  people,  particu- 
larly some  of  our  more  senior  personnel,  seem  to 
have  raised  a banner  of  doubt. 


|t’s  natural  that  there  should  be  this  kind  of  re- 
* action  in  an  environment  of  innovation.  The 
range  and  scope  of  some  changes  have  understand- 


ably produced  a degree  of  uncertainty.  The  new 
people  programs,  the  draw  down  on  funds  and  per- 
sonnel, for  example,  have  all  had  their  impact. 

It’s  appropriate  to  ask  questions  from  time  to 
time.  What  have  these  changes  achieved? 

First  of  all,  these  new  programs  have  improved 
the  quality  of  Navy  life  for  all  enlisted  men.  I have 
no  doubt  that  this  compassionate  philosophv  is  the 
most  likely  formula  to  produce  the  conditions  of 
both  naval  pride  and  naval  strength  that  we  desire. 

However,  many  of  the  questions  I’ve  received 
from  those  who  are  in  doubt  concern  the  wisdom 
of  certain  changes  in  relation  to  the  state  of  disci- 
pline. A look  at  comparative  statistics  for  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  our  armed  services  reveals,  if  any- 
thing, the  success  of  our  Navy’s  approach,  and  the 
good  sense  and  maturity  of  the  vast  majority  of  our 
personnel. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  so-called  “hard 
line”  policy  is  the  answer  for  all  discipline  prob- 
lems. The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  sponsored  a philosophy  that  is  most  ap- 
propriate for  Navy  men.  If  you  trust  people  and  treat 
them  as  individuals,  they  will  normally  justify  that 
trust.  It  is  obvious  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Navymen  have  acted  responsibly  in  relation  to 
this  trust  and  respect.  A few  individuals  have  taken 
advantage  of  it,  but  I believe  that  we  are  correct  in 
treating  these  individuals  as  individuals.  Each 
sailor  should  be  rewarded  or  disciplined  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  behavior,  rather  than  on  the  merits 
or  mistakes  of  an  irresponsible  shipmate. 

^nur  new  programs  have  enriched  the  condi- 
tions  of  service  within  the  Navy.  Far  from 
stripping  senior  enlisted  men  of  their  authority, 
which  is  a sometimes  heard  complaint,  the  hand  of 
enlisted  leadership  has  actually  been  strengthened. 
And  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  senior  petty 
officers  are  now  ardent  supporters  of  the  Z-gram 
changes  and  developments. 

We  should  recognize  that  the  majority  of  the  Z- 
grams  released  so  far  have  “provided  benefits  for 
careerists,  either  alone  or  in  addition  to  noncareer 
Navymen.”  As  I see  it,  these  changes  have  also 
brought  about  new  opportunities,  new  freedoms, 
more  equality  and  more  responsibility  for  all  of  us. 
But  these  new  strengths  are  not  unaccompanied  by 
challenge. 

For  each  of  us,  the  “challenge  of  change”  rests 
squarely  on  our  own  shoulders.  It  calls  for  action 
in  the  spirit  of  our  new  privileges  as  well  as  in  the 
letter  of  recent  changes.  It  calls  for  the  understand- 
ing and  mature  cooperation  of  all  hands. 

I’m  proud  to  be  an  active  member  of  a Navy  that 
is  as  capable  of  creating  tradition  as  it  is  of  pre- 
serving tradition. 
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reassignment 

program 

a completely  new  procram— incorporating  the 
^ provisions  of  Z-gram  73— has  been  instituted  to 
provide  additional  reassignment  benefits  to  Navymen 
rotating  from  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The  program, 
officially  announced  by  BuPers  Notice  1306  of  12 
Aug  1971,  is  designed  to  reward  these  individuals  in 
a very  real  way  for  having  served  such  a professionally 
and  personally  demanding  tour  of  duty. 

The  program,  which  originally  featured  only  duty 
options  for  personnel  serving  in  general  duty  or  duty 
on  board  nonrotated  ships,  has  been  expanded  to  in- 
clude Navymen  serving  one-  or  two-year  tours  with 
the  Naval  Advisory  Group. 

Upon  arrival  in-country,  you  must  submit  your  duty 
history  and  preference  card.  You  have  the  opportunity 
of  changing  and  updating  these  preferences  at  any 
time  prior  to  completing  six  full  months  of  your  tour, 
or  at  any  time  you  become  shore-duty  eligible  and 
have  sufficient  obligated  service. 

Here  are  the  duty  options,  by  type: 

General  or  Nonrotated  Ships 

aiavymen  completing  tours  of  general  duty  or  on 
board  nonrotated  ships  fall  into  two  basic  cate- 
gories—those  not  eligible  for  shore  duty  and  those  who 
are. 

Personnel  not  eligible  for  shore  duty  may  elect  one 
of  the  following  options: 

• Option  I— Assignment  to  sea  duty  in  the  fleet  of 
choice.  Noncareer  personnel  who  request  duty  with 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  must  have  a minimum  of  16  months’ 
obligated  service  upon  transfer.  Sufficient  obligated 
service  for  these  personnel  must  be  acquired  at  the 
time  of  electing  this  option. 

•Option  II— Priority  consideration  for  overseas  duty 
where  there  are  insufficient  shore  duty-eligible  per- 
sonnel who  desire  such  duty.  The  number  of  these 
billets  is  extremely  limited.  Fleet  units  homeported 
overseas  are  also  included  in  this  option. 

• Option  III— Priority  consideration  for  Class  B or  C 
school  for  rated  personnel,  and  Class  A school  for  non- 
rotated and  those  field-advanced  to  P03. 

Duty  Options  for  shore-eligible  personnel: 

Guaranteed  assignment  to  shore  duty.  Personnel 
must  have  or  acquire  sufficient  obligated  service  to 
complete  a full  tour  of  duty  ashore.  Those  assigned 


under  Seavey  procedures  do  not  have  to  fall  within 
a given  Seavey  segment’s  designated  transfer  month. 
However,  personnel  must  meet  service  requirements 
set  forth  in  the  Seavey  segment  from  which  they  are 
being  assigned  at  the  time  of  submission  of  the  rota- 
tion data  card. 

• Option  IV— Priority  consideration  for  assignment 
to  instructor  duty  for  qualified  P02s  and  above.  In- 
structor billets  are  available  at  A,  B,  C,  Fleet  and 
functional  schools  for  all  ratings.  Additionally,  billets 
for  POl  and  above  are  available  at  recruit  training 
commands  and  Naval  Reserve  training  centers.  In- 
structor tours  are  30  to  36  months  in  length. 

• Option  V— Priority  consideration  for  recruiting 
duty.  Navymen  from  the  following  rates/ratings  are 
primarily  needed:  BM1,  SMI,  GMG1,  ENC,  EN1, 
BT1  and  SF1.  Recruiting  tours  are  three  years  in 
length.  Recruiter  billets  are  available  throughout  the 
U.  S.;  however,  most  vacancies  exist  in  the  Third, 
Fourth  and  Ninth  Naval  Districts.  Immediate  assign- 
ment to  these  areas  can  normally  be  expected  for  those 
selected. 

Two-Yeor  Naval  Advisory  Group  Tour 

if  you  volunteer  for  an  initial  two-year,  in-countrv 
* tour  in  the  new  advisor  program,  or  for  a second 
Vietnam  tour  in  navadvorp  within  three  years  of 
completion  of  a previous  Vietnam  tour,  regardless  of 
activity  at  which  first  tour  was  served,  you’re  eligible 
for  the  following  special  reassignment  benefits. 
Additionally,  those  personnel  now  serving  in  the 
navadvorp  who  volunteer  for  and  are  recommended 
by  chnavadvgrp  to  extend  for  one  year  will  receive 
these  benefits. 

• Option  I— Guaranteed  assignment  to  a normal  tour 
of  general  shore  duty  plus  assignment  to  naval  district 
of  your  choice,  regardless  of  your  sea/shore  duty 
eligibility.  The  highest  priority  will  be  afforded  mem- 
bers who  volunteer  for  recruiting  or  instructor  duty; 
however,  assignment  to  this  type  duty  cannot  be  guar- 
anteed. Personnel  authorized  to  draw  pro  pay  based 
on  billet  assignment  are  advised  to  select  a naval  dis- 
trict offering  their  particular  NEC/rating  billet.  As- 
signment to  billets  where  pro  pay  is  not  authorized 
can  be  made,  but  you  must  indicate  your  willingness 
to  accept  such  an  assignment. 
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• Option  II— If  sea  duty  is  desired,  guaranteed  as- 
signment to  home  port  and  type  ship  of  choice  pro- 
vided an  allowance  exists  for  your  rating/NEC  and 
the  home  port  is  a major  Fleet  concentration  area. 
Assignments  to  the  following  home  ports  are  guaran- 
teed under  this  option:  Atlantic— Newport,  Norfolk, 
Charleston  and  Mayport;  Pacific  Fleet— San  Diego, 
Long  Beach  and  Pearl  Harbor. 

• Option  III— Guaranteed  assignment  to  overseas 
duty.  Assignment  under  this  option  may  be  to  any 
overseas  sea  or  shore  duty,  dependent  upon  billet 
vacancies. 

• Option  IV— Preferential  consideration  for  con- 
tinued assignment  in  MAAG/mission  type  billet  for 
highly  qualified  individuals. 

• Option  V — Guaranteed  assignment  to  advanced 
schooling— Class  B or  C schools  for  rated  personnel 
and  assignment  to  Class  A school  for  nonrated  or  those 
field-advanced  to  P03.  Personnel  must  be  fully  quali- 
fied for  the  school  requested  and  be  recommended 
for  the  school  bv  their  CO.  Sufficient  obligated  service 
must  be  acquired  at  the  time  of  election  of  this  option. 

One-Year  Naval  Advisory  Group  Tour 

If  you  are  currently  serving  a one-year  tour  in 
navadvgrp  or  volunteer  for  a one-year  tour  in 
either  the  present  advisor  program  or  the  new  advisor 
program,  you  may  choose  one  of  the  following  options: 
• Option  I— Guaranteed  assignment  to  naval  district 
of  their  choice  if  eligible  for  shore  duty.  Priority 
consideration  is  also  given  to  personnel  requesting  re- 
cruiting or  instructor  duty.  The  provisions  under  Op- 
tion I,  Two-Year  navadvgrp  Tour  apply  to  this 
category. 

• Option  II— Guaranteed  assignment  to  either  type 
ship  or  home  port  of  choice  for  nonshore-duty  eligibles, 
provided  that  an  allowance  exists  for  rating/NEC  and 
home  port  chosen  is  in  a major  Fleet  concentration 
area.  The  same  home  ports  listed  under  Option  II, 
Two-Year  navadvgrp  Tour,  are  guaranteed. 

• Option  III— Priority  consideration  for  assignment 
to  overseas  duty  where  there  are  insufficient  shore 
duty  eligible  personnel  applying.  Assignment  is  de- 
pendent upon  billet  vacancies.  Fleet  units  homeported 
overseas  are  included  in  this  option. 

• Option  IV—  Guaranteed  assignment  to  Class  B or 
C school  for  rated  and  Class  A school  foi<  nonrated  and 
those  field-advanced  to  P03,  as  outlined  under  Option 
V,  Two-Year  navadvgrp  Tour. 

A dditional  tour  volunteers— All  personnel  who 
volunteer  for  and  are  selected  for  a second  Viet- 
nam tour  within  three  years  of  a previous  tour  will 
receive  additional  sea  duty  credit.  Each  additional 
full  year  tour  ( extension ) will  be  counted  as  two  years’ 
sea  duty  for  rotation. 

Complete  details  are  available  from  BuPers  Notice 
1306  of  12  Aug  1971  or  by  consulting  your  personnel 
office  or  career  counselor. 


Navy  Assigns  Enlisted  College  Grads 
To  Research-Study  Work  at  Center 

nROM  Japan,  Scotland,  San  Diego,  Jacksonville,  Adak. 
1 ships  at  sea  and  even  boot  camp,  came  the  20 
enlisted  college  graduates  to  the  Center  for  Naval 
Analyses  (CNA.).  They  were  to  be  part  of  CNO’s 
initiative  to  make  better  use  of  the  higher  education 
which  the  Navy  has  in  its  enlisted  ranks. 

The  enlisted  men  chosen  for  the  center  had  master’s 
degrees  in  the  sciences  such  as  physics,  math,  statistics 
and  chemistry.  All  had  been  recommended  bv  their 
commanding  officer  and  all  had  been  personally  inter- 
viewed by  a representative  of  CNA’s  Operations  Eval- 
uation Group. 

When  the  enlisted  candidates  arrived  at  the  Center 
for  Naval  Analyses,  each  was  again  interviewed,  then 
assigned  to  a specific  study  or  research  project  which 
was  best  suited  to  his  qualifications  and  interest. 

The  assignments  were  important  — constructing  a 
communications  traffic  management  computer  model; 
studying  new  ASW  sensors  or  provisioning  the  Navy’s 
new  F-14  fighter  aircraft.  Others  were  given  problems 
in  mathematical  economics  while  still  others  were  as- 
signed to  construct  a large  computer  model  to  help  the 
Navy  plan  future  uses  of  its  resources. 

The  program  is  making  winners  of  both  the  Navy 
and  the  enlisted  men  concerned.  The  Navy  receives 
valuable  assistance  in  its  study  program  and  the  men 
themselves  are  furthering  their  professional  careers  by 
gaining  valuable  experience  in  their  chosen  fields  of 
work. 

Computer  Can  Compose  Questions 
While  Commenting  on  Answers  Given 

^ omputers  that  “teach”  people  are  hardlv  news 
^ but  one  that  converses  (in  print)  with  its  pupils 
is  a decided  novelty.  There  is  such  a machine  and  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research,  which  contracted  its  de- 
velopment, calls  it  “Scholar.” 

The  new  and  improved  computer  not  only  prints 
out  answers  for  a student  but  also,  on  its  own  initiative, 
can  compose  its  own  questions  and  make  comments 
in  much  the  same  way  a human  teacher  would.  Schol- 
ar’s development  was  part  of  a Navy  program  of 
research  in  computer-aided  instruction  with  which 
ONR  expects  to  improve  and  reduce  the  cost  of  tech- 
nical training. 

Computers,  of  course,  have  been  used  as  teachers 
for  some  time  but  they  could  only  produce  a fixed 
set  of  questions  which  usually  were  multiple  choice 
and  were  entered  in  advance.  The  computer’s  student 
could  take  no  initiative  and  could  only  ask  prepro- 
grammed questions. 

Scholar,  on  the  other  hand,  can  already  accept  and 
answer  unanticipated  questions  or  responses,  prompt 
its  pupils,  indicate  misspellings  and  do  it  all  in  accept- 
able English.  Scholar  can  also  make  up  its  own  ques- 
tions based  on  the  answers  given  by  the  student. 

Even  though  its  new  computer  is  a vast  improve- 
ment over  old-style  teaching  machines,  it  isn’t  as  good 
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as  ONR  would  like  it  to  he.  The  next  step,  ONR  says, 
is  to  make  Scholar  itself  much  easier  to  teach.  This 
would  eliminate  the  need  for  training  or  experience 
in  computer  programming.  Another  aim  is  to  give 
Scholar  the  ability  of  a human  tutor  who  could  ask 
questions  and  determine  whether  certain  misconcep- 
tions about  a subject  were  responsible  for  his  student 
giving  the  wrong  answers. 

15-Month  Leave  of  Absence  Results 
In  Law  Degree  for  Helicopter  Pilot 

if  you  were  to  happen  upon  Lieutenant  Command- 
■ er  Alan  E.  Michel  while  he  was  in  uniform,  you 
might  start  wondering  whether  he’s  a naval  aviator 
)r  a lawyer.  The  fact  is,  he’s  both. 

Assigned  as  senior  defense  counsel  at  the  Sixth 
Naval  District  Law  Center  in  Charleston,  LCDR 
Michel  wears  both  naval  aviator’s  wings  and  the  JAG 
(Judge  Advocate  General)  emblem  that  designates 
him  as  a Navy  lawyer.  Being  a Navy  pilot  and  lawyer 
obviously  isn’t  possible— but  it  doesn’t  often  happen. 

“There  aren’t  many  of  us,”  LCDR  Michel  said. 
“I’ve  checked  the  Naval  Register  and  found  onlv  10 
other  persons  with  these  qualifications.” 

LCDR  Michel  entered  the  Navy  in  1960  and,  after 
attending  flight  school  at  Pensacola,  served  two  tours 
of  duty  flying  helicopters  off  the  carrier  uss  Yorktown 
(CVS  10),  at  that  time  deployed  off  the  Vietnam 
coast.  He  retained  a strong  interest  in  law,  however, 
and  requested  duty  at  the  University  of  Mississippi 
nrotc  unit  so  he  could  begin  studying  for  his  degree. 
He  taught  Naval  Orientation  to  students  and  took 
courses  in  law  for  two  years,  then  was  granted  a 15- 
month  leave  of  absence  from  the  Navy  and  received 
his  law  degree  from  “Ole  Miss”  last  April. 

When  asked  about  his  unusual  transition  from  pilot 
to  legal  counselor,  the  32-vear-old  aviator/lawyer  said 
that  he  always  liked  to  work  with  people  and  is  look- 
ing forward  to  his  new  career— helping  Na\'v  men 
and  women  with  their  problems. 

Current  Exams  for  13  Ratings  to  Include 
Section  on  Pollution  Abatement 

qomething  new  will  be  added  to  the  next  advance- 
**  ment  examinations  for  Navymen  in  13  ratings.  In 
addition  to  being  examined  on  pollution  control  quals 
in  military  standards,  new  pollution  abatement  qualifi- 
cations will  also  be  included  in  examinations  for  men 
in  the  following  ratings:  commissarymen,  ship’s  serv- 
icemen, boilermen,  enginemen,  hull  maintenance  tech- 
nicians, construction  mechanics,  equipment  operators, 
utilitiesmen,  aviation  boatswain’s  mates,  aviation  ma- 
chinist’s mates,  aviation  support  equipment  technicians 
and  stewards. 

Men  serving  in  these  ratings  will  be  trained  to  meet 
the  new  qualifications  in  their  respective  schools  or 
through  on-the-job  training. 

Pollution  abatement  has  been  the  subject  of  federal 
laws  since  1899,  and  OpNav  Notice  6240  of  23  May 
1970  recognizes  the  job  as  the  responsibility  of  every- 
one in  the  Navy. 


National  views  on  the  environment  are  changing 
and  the  Navy  will  continue  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
policies  of  the  national  government.  Such  changes  may 
conceivably  result  in  more  training  for  Navymen  who 
are  working  in  ratings  which  require  action  affecting 
pollution.  The  changes  may  also  call  for  the  addition 
of  pollution  abatement  qualifications  in  other  ratings. 

Whatever  is  necessary,  the  Navy  intends  to  carry  out 
government  policy  and  remain  in  step  with  the  nation’s 
mood  in  its  attempt  to  control  and  limit  the  pollution 
of  land,  sea  and  air. 


Revised  Correspondence  Courses 
Are  Now  Available  to  Navymen 

|U»  ilitary  requirements  for  Petty  Officer  1 & C 
***  (NavPers  91207-G)  is  on  the  list  of  new  and 
revised  correspondence  courses  which  are  now  avail- 
able for  enrollment. 

The  list  also  includes  Aviation  Antisubmarine  War- 
fare Technician  1 & C (NavPers  91697-B),  Builder  3 
& 2 (NavPers  91584-2C),  Data  Processing  Technician 
1 & C (NavPers  91275-1),  Data  Systems  Technician 
1 & C (NavPers  91234-A),  Dental  Technician  3 & 2 
(NavPers  91681-2),  Electrician’s  Mate  3 & 2 (Nav- 
Pers 91524-2),  Equipment  Operator  1 & C (NavPers 
91576-2E),  Fire  Control  Technician  (B)  1 & C (Nav- 
Pers 91315),  I.  C.  Electrician  1 & C (NavPers  91531- 
1B),  Journalist  1 & C (NavPers  91453-1),  Machinery 
Repairman  3 & 2 (NavPers  91507-2C),  Lithographer 
1 & C (NavPers  91475-1F),  Molder  3 & 2 (NavPers 
91554-2),  Opticalman  3 & 2 (NavPers  91386-A), 
Ship’s  Serviceman  3 & 2 (NavPers  91447-2),  Steel- 
worker 3 & 2 (NavPers  91589-2),  and  Sonar  Techni- 
cian 1 & C (NavPers  91265-1). 

The  following  officer/enlisted  correspondence 
courses  are  either  new  or  have  been  revised:  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel  Manual  (NavPers  10435),  Elec- 
tricity Part  I (NavPers  10442),  Mathematics  Part  III 
(NavPers  10450-A),  and  Storage  and  Materials  (Nav- 
Pers 10436). 

COUR  officer  correspondence  courses  have  been  re- 
■ vised:  Communications  Officer  (NavPers  10403-B), 
Electronics  Administration  and  Supply  (NavPers 
10926-C),  Navy  Admiralty  Law  Practice  (NavPers 
10725-A1),  and  Engineering  Administration  (NavPers 
10992-B) . 

The  programmed  instruction  Officer  Billet  Training 
Package— previously  known  only  as  the  Electronics 
Material  Officer  (NavPers  13103)  course— is  now 
available  either  as  a package  or  by  each  course  indiv- 
idually. The  three  separate  courses  are:  Introduction 
to  Naval  Electronics  (NavPers  10444-A),  Introduction 
to  Electronics  Administration  (NavPers  13105),  and 
Introduction  to  the  3-M  System  (NavPers  13107). 

Only  one  course,  Navy  Contract  Law  (NavPers 
10988-A2),  was  discontinued.  A similar  course.  Gov- 
ernment Contract  Law  (#6607),  is  available  from  the 
Extension  Course  Institute,  Gunter  AFB,  Ala.  36114. 
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This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  com- 
munications from  within  the  naval  service 
on  matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it 
is  not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  channels,  nor  is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  re- 
turn envelopes.  Sign  full  name  and  address. 
Address  letter  to  Editor,  ALL  HANDS,  Pers- 
P31,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy 
Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20370. 


Overseas  Separation 

Sir:  I am  currently  serving  aboard 
a ship  homeported  in  Europe  and 
am  due  to  be  released  from  active 
duty  soon.  I would  like  to  be  sep- 
arated overseas  so  that  my  wife  and 
I may  travel  for  several  months. 
Could  you  please  detail  the  rules  cov- 
ering this?— LTJG  T.  H.  W. 

• Navymen  completing  honorable 
service  at  a duty  station  in  a non- 
belligerent country  may  be  separated 
there.  Each  case  is  treated  individual- 
ly, but  normally  the  man  is  entitled 
to  government-paid  transportation 
back  to  his  home  of  record  or  place 
of  enlistment  for  his  command-spon- 
sored dependents  and  himself,  plus 
shipment  of  authorized  household 
goods,  for  up  to  one  year  after  sep- 
aration. He  may  also  store  his  house- 
hold goods  for  up  to  90  days  at  gov- 
ernment expense  following  separation , 
and  storage  may  be  extended  90 
days  under  certain  conditions.  De- 
pendent transportation  and  household 
goods  allowance  normally  may  not 
exceed  the  entitlement  from  the  man’s 
previous  permanent  duty  station. 
Your  personnel  office  has  the  com- 
plete information  on  overseas  separa- 
tion and  it  shcndd  he  consulted  be- 
fore you  make  definite  plans  for 
your  “Grand  Tour.”— Ed. 

Navy  Rifle  Teams 

Sir:  In  the  July  1971  All  Hands, 
you  show  many  sports  and  hobbies, 
but  Navy  rifle  teams  were  not  includ- 
ed. As  the  captain  of  my  command’s 
new  rifle  team,  I would  like  to  know 
what  support  and  facilities  are  avail- 
able to  the  team  and  any  other  rec- 
ommendations that  will  help  us  grow. 
— IC2  F.  W.  P. 

• Although  the  recreation  and  train- 
ing aspects  of  rifle  team  shooting  are 
closely  interrelated,  it  is  not  consid- 
ered a “sport”  activity  by  the  Navy. 
Because  of  a rifle  team’s  military 
training  value,  appropriated  funds  are 
authorized  to  pay  expenses  of  com- 
petitions listed  in  paragraph  five  of 
OpNav  Inst.  3591.1  of  23  Apr  1963. 
However,  local  small  arms  competition 
may  be  supported  with  local  recrea- 
tion funds  in  proper  proportion  to  the 
over-all  recreation  program.  —Ed. 


Crossing  Record? 

sir:  What  is  the  record  for  a Navy 
ship  crossing  the  International  Date- 
line ( 180  E/W ) in  a 24-hour  period? 
I believe  uss  Charles  Berry  ( DE 
1035)  has  set  a new  record  by  cross- 
ing the  International  Dateline  seven 
times  on  20  Sep  1971.  Can  you  top 
this?— EN1  C.  G.  M. 

• The  claim  you  submitted  in  be- 
half of  your  ship  is  difficult  to  prove. 
The  ships’  deck  log  people  in  the 
Bureau  stated  that  even  the  log  en- 
tries for  any  given  ship  would  state 
that  a vessel  crossed  the  International 
Dateline— but  not  the  number  of 
times. 

Let’s  see  how  many  counterclaims 
are  submitted  by  our  readers. 

We’re  more  than  a bit  curious  as  to 
what  uss  Charles  Bern-  was  doing  on 
20  Sep  1971  to  result  in  seven  cross- 
ings. Perhaps  your  public  affairs  offi- 
cer is  hiding  a good  story  up  his 
sleeve.— Ed. 


Submariners'  Insignia 

Sir:  What  is  the  history  of  the 
submariner’s  dolphins  breast  insignia? 
— TM3  S.  D.  S. 

• On  13  Jun  1923,  Captain  E.  ]. 
King,  Commander  Submarine  Divi- 
sion Three  (later  Fleet  Admiral  and 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.  S.  Fleet, 
during  WW  II),  suggested  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Bureau  of 
Navigation)  that  a distinguishing  de- 
vice for  qualified  submariners  be 
adopted.  He  submitted  a pen-and- 
ink  sketch  of  his  own  showing  a shield 
mounted  on  the  beam  ends  of  a sub- 
marine, with  dolphins  forward  of,  and 
abaft,  the  conning  tower.  The  sugges- 
tion was  strongly  endosed  by  Com- 
mander Submarine  Division  Attlantic. 

Over  the  next  several  months  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  (note  known 
as  BuPers)  solicited  additional . de- 
signs from  several  sources.  Some 
combined  a submarine  with  a shark 
motif.  Others  showed  submarines  and 
dolphins,  and  still  others  used  a shield 
design. 

A Philadelphia  firm,  which  had 
done  work  for  the  Navy  in  the  field 
of  Naval  Academy  class  rings,  was 
approached  by  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
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tion  with  the  request  that  it  design 
a suitable  badge. 

Two  designs  were  submitted  by  the 
firm,  and  these  were  combined  into 
a single  design.  This  design  teas  ex- 
ecuted in  bas-relief  in  clay.  It  was 
the  same  design  used  today:  dolphins 
flanking  the  bow  and  conning  tower 
of  a submarine. 

On  20  Mar  1924,  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  recommended 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  the 
design  be  adopted.  The  recommenda- 
tion was  accepted  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, ]r..  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  His  acceptance  is  dated  March 
1924.- Ed. 

Early  Out  Info 

Sir:  I would  like  to  know  if  I will 
be  eligible  for  an  early  out  next  year. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  the  future  of 
the  early  out  program  is?— LI2  G.  P. 

• We  have  been  informed  that  the 
early  release  policies  of  the  Navy,  al- 
though planned  well  in  advance,  are 
at  best  tenuous  and  subject  to  change 
due  to  monetary /manpower  con- 
straints which  may  be  imposed  upon 
the  Navy,  Therefore,  the  specifics  of 
the  early  release  program  are  not 
published  more  than  two  months  pri- 
or to  the  earliest  possible  release  date. 

It  is  felt  that  this  is  the  best  possi- 
ble method  since  it  allows  sufficient 
time  for  our  personnel  to  make  firm 
plans  without  fear  that  the  policies 
might  be  changed.  If  the  information 
was  published  earlier  in  advance,  we 
would  most  likely  be  forced  to  change 
it  after  departing  Navymen  had  made 
plans,  which  would  severely  affect 
Navy  morale.— Ed. 


90-Day  Health  Care 

Sir:  My  wife  is  expecting  a babv 
the  month  I am  due  for  normal  sepa- 
ration. I have  been  offered  a two- 
month  early  out,  but  before  I accept, 
I would  like  to  know  if  there  is  a 
Navy  insurance  policy  that  could 
cover  the  medical  expenses?— BT3 
R.  W.  B. 

• Entitlement  to  medical  care  for 
your  dependents  terminates  at  mid- 
night on  the  date  of  your  discharge 
from  active  duty  and  there  is  no  Navy 


insurance  policy  to  cover  maternity 
expenses.  Mutual  of  Omaha  has  a 90- 
day  health  care  package  for  sepa- 
ratees; however,  maternity  care  is  not 
included. 

Although  it  means  two  months  of 
active  duty,  you  will  save  yourself  ap- 
proximately $500  by  remaining  on  ac- 
tive duty  until  your  normal  expiration 
of  active  duty  date.  AlNav  49  (DGG 
241330Z  AUG  70)  ‘makes  provision 
for  those  who  wish  to  complete  their 
full  enlistments.— Ed. 


Commission  Pennant 

Sir:  I have  often  wondered  just 
what  the  significance  is  of  the  seven 
stars  and  the  red  and  white  stripes 
on  a Navy  commission  pennant  and 
recently  attempted  to  find  the  rea- 
son at  our  local  library.  They  weren’t 
able  to  give  me  the  answer.  Can  you? 
— LCDR  D.  V.  S. 

• The  commission  pennant  has  for 
centuries  been  the  symbol  of  a man- 
of-war.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
Dutch  Admiral  Van  Tromp  defeated 
an  English  fleet  in  1652,  he  cruised 
with  a broom  at  his  masthead  to  sig- 
nify that  he  had  swept  his  enemies 
from  the  sea.  When  the  positions 
were  reversed  in  the  following  year, 
the  British  admiral  hoisted  a long 
streamer  from  his  masthead  to  repre- 
sent the  lash  of  the  whip  to  indicate 
he  had  whipped  his  adversary  on  the 
water— thus  the  long  commission  pen- 
nant. 

In  the  U.  S.  Navy,  commission  pen- 
nants have  been  used  from  the  earli- 
est period.  Sailing  ships  carried  pen- 
nants of  great  lengths,  but  as  more 
modern  ships  increased  the  number 
of  gtins  and  other  equipment  topside, 
the  length  of  the  pennant  was  short- 
ened. Now  they  are  in  two  lengths: 
four  and  six  feet. 

The  current  commission  pennant 
has  seven  stars  in  the  Union.  This 
has  varied;  at  one  time  13-star  pen- 
nants were  used,  symbolic  of  the  orig- 
inal 13  states.  Many  meanings  have 
been  put  forth  for  the  seven  stars, 
connecting  the  choice  with  the  an- 
cient mystical  connotations  of  the 
number:  the  seven  hills  of  Rome, 
seven  seas,  seven-gun  salutes,  etc.  It 
is  likely,  however,  that  seven  stars 


were  a convenient  number  for  the 
smaller  pennants.  Eor  example,  seven 
stars  were  prescribed  for  the  boat 
pennants  by  regulations  in  1H66  ichile 
ships  wore  the  larger  13-star  pen- 
nants. In  1933  the  seven-star  pennant 
became  the  standard.  It  continues  to 
fly  as  the  proud  symbol  of  a warship 
serving  in  the  giant  trials  and  dangers 
of  the  space  age.— El). 

Pigeon  Handler 

sir:  In  answer  to  a letter  in  the 
August  All  Hands,  yes,  there  was 
definitely  a rating  in  the  Navy  for 
pigeon  handlers.  As  you  stated,  it 
was  called  Quartermaster  ( P ) . 

I was  on  board  the  old  seaplane 
tender  Wright  when  she  was  com- 
missioned in  1922.  We  had  a pigeon 
loft  and  a number  of  pigeon  quarter- 
masters (as  we  called  them)  aboard. 

Later,  during  my  tour  of  shore 
duty  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Ana- 
costia,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  we  had 
a pigeon  loft.  This  was  about  1924. 
— ADRC  (Ret)  S.  V.  B. 

• Your  experience  with  the  Navy’s 
pigeon  handlers  bears  out  our  story 
on  thus  unusual  rating.  We  had  hoped 
to  hear  from  a former  pigeon  han- 
dler himself,  but  your  recollections  of 
the  pigeons  and  their  trainers  aboard 
uss  Wright  were  good  enough  for 
us.  Perhaps  we’ll  hear  from  a few 
others  in  time.—  Ed. 

Proposed  Program 

Sir:  During  the  past  few  years 

there  has  been  a lot  of  talk  about  re- 
ducing the  Navy’s  manpower  while 
maintaining  the  same  standards  of  ef- 
ficiency and  readiness  by  better  man- 
agement of  those  who  choose  to  stay. 
In  this  regard,  I’ve  thought  of  a pro- 
gram which  might  be  of  interest  to 
those  involved  in  this  process. 

In  this  proposed  program,  after  a 
man  finished  boot  camp,  he  woidd  be 
assigned  to  a working  billet  at  sea  or 
on  shore.  After  a period  of  at  least 
two  years,  he  should  have  decided 
what  rate  he’d  like  to  strike  for  and 
whether  or  not  he  is  willing  to  extend 
in  order  to  attend  the  schools  for  his 
rate.  In  most  rates  a man  can  advance 
to  P02  without  any  formal  schooling 
through  the  use  of  courses,  on-the- 
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job  training  and  practical  factors  for 
the  rate. 

Between  the  second  and  third  years 
of  his  enlistment,  the  man  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  cancel  his 
contract  with  the  Navy,  providing  he 
agrees  to  forfeit  all  benefits  under  the 
VA  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
for  further  schooling  or  medical  and 
dental  care.  He  would  be  given  an 
Administrative  discharge  under  hon- 
orable conditions,  but  not  an  honor- 
able discharge  since  he  didn’t  fulfill 
the  time  of  his  contract. 

Navymen  on  their  second  or  third 
enlistments  would  be  given  the  same 
options,  but  they  would  be  required 
to  give  six  months’  notice  to  allow  for 
personnel  replacement. 

I believe  that  a program  like  this, 
in  which  a man  knows  that  he  may 
cancel  his  contract,  would  lead  to  a 
greater  esprit  de  corps  among  those 
who  choose  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  their 
contract  and  those  who  decide  to 
make  the  Navy  their  career.— ST1  ( SS  ) 
R.  F.  W. 

• Procedures  similar  to  those  you 
suggested  have  been  proposed  peri- 
odically in  the  past.  Your  suggestion 
would  provide  for  an  indefinite  term 


The  new  vertical  takeoff  and  landing  air- 
plane hovers  over  the  flight  deck  of  USS 
Guadalcanal  (LPH  7)  as  it  approaches  for 
a vertical  landing. 


enlistment,  since  a man  could  request 
discharge  at  any  time  he  desired. 
Better  known  as  an  “open-ended  en- 
listment,” the  possibility  of  using  this 
procedure  has  been  recently  examined . 
again  by  the  Navy.  However,  based 
on  the  experience  of  others,  the  idea 
was  rejected.  The  Army,  for  instance, 
has  tried  open-ended  enlistments  but, 
because  of  unfavorable  results,  has 
discontinued  their  use. 

If  the  Navy  adopted  such  a pro- 
gram, a problem  of  great  proportions 
could  develop  in  the  area  of  afloat 
manning.  Without  a contractual  com- 
mitment for  a definite  period  of  serv- 
ice the  Navy  would  stand  to  lose  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  skilled 
enlisted  members  as  a result  of  long 
and  repeated  unit  deployments. 

It  is  believed  that  the  six-month  ad- 
vance notification  by  a member  de- 
siring separation  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  problems  of  train- 
ing and  turnover.  It  can  be  antic- 
ipated that  the  period  between  de- 
ployments would  be  a time  of  civilian 
job-hunting,  and  family  pressures  for 
getting  the  earliest  possible  separa- 
tion could  become  very  great. 

These  heavy  losses  would  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  sea/shore  rotation 
planning,  personnel  stability,  and  even 
more  seriously  on  ship  operational 
scheduling  due  to  a lack  of  adequate 
numbers  of  qualified  men. 

The  Army  found  that  open-ended 
enlistments  provided  members  an  op- 
portunity to  avoid  hardship  tours  and 
unpleasant  assignments.  It  is  highly 
probable  that,  had  provisions  for  can- 
celing contracts  existed  during  the 
current  Vietnam  conflict,  the  number 
of  men  opting  “out,”  particidarly  in 
the  five-  to  10-year  service  range,  on 
or  within  six  months  of  Vietnam 
orders,  would  have  been  very  high. 
Fleet  turnover  in  the  Pacific  Fleet 
would  have  risen  significantly  since 
the  six-month  “out”  option  available 
would  have  been  six  months  shorter 
than  the  present  one-year  unaccom- 
panied tour. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  considered 
that  the  present  terms  of  enlistments 
and  reenlistments  (2-,  3-,  4-,  5-,  and 
6-year ) authorized  by  law  for  all  the 
services  are  adequate,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  open-ended  enlistment 
is  not  warranted.— Ed. 


r s 

Reunions 

News  of  reunions  of  ships  and  organi- 
zations will  be  carried  in  this  column 
from  time  to  time.  In  planning  a reunion, 
best  results  will  be  obtained  by  notifying 
the  Editor,  ALL  HANDS  Magazine,  Pers- 
P31,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy 
Department,  Washington,  D.  D.  20370, 
four  months  in  advance. 

• uss  Birmingham  (CL  62 ) — 
We’re  forming  our  first  reunion;  for 
details,  write  to:  Buck  Gians,  1849 
Indianapolis  Blvd,  Apt.  2,  Whiting, 
Ind.  46394. 

• uss  Schenck  ( DD  159)— Any 
former  crewmember  interested  in  a 
ship’s  reunion  in  August  1972— to 
be  held  in  connection  with  the  an- 
nual League  of  Naval  Destrovermen 
Reunion  in  Norfolk,  Va.— are  invited 
to  contact  Albert  C.  Knapp,  20  Park 
Ave.,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 

• uss  Fletcher  ( DD  445)— A re- 
union is  planned  for  August  1972. 
Details  are  available  bv  writing 
Keith  E.  Snyder.  R.D.  #2,  German- 
town, N.  Y.  12526. 

• uss  Lenawee  (APA  195)— A re- 
union is  planned  for  crewmembers 
who  served  aboard  in  1965,  1966 
and  1967.  As  yet,  the  date  and  lo- 
cation of  the  reunion  have  not  been 
determined.  Contact  LT  Dennis  j. 
Gallagher,  1234  Massachusetts  Ave. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20005. 

• Helicopter  Association— All  past 
and  present  members— Navy,  Marine 
Corps  and  Coast  Guard— of  the  as- 
sociation are  invited  to  a reunion 
that  will  be  held  9-11  Mar  1972  at 
Imperial  Beach,  Calif.  For  details, 
write:  Helicopter  Association  Reun- 
ion Representative,  HS-10,  NAS  Im- 
perial Beach,  Calif.  92032. 

• SACO—Sino  American  Coopera- 
tive Organization  — will  hold  its  1972 
reunion  in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  R.C.,  21-29 
July.  For  charter  flight  information 
( via  China  Air  Lines  jet ) contact  either 
of  the  below: 

Robert  J.  Eastman,  100  Cypress  Gar- 
dens blvd.,  Winter  Haven,  Fla.  33880. 

Ralph  Biggs,  3086  Covington  st., 
Hampton  ct.,  Fairfax,  Va.  22039. 


• uss  Quincy  ( C A 7 1 ) & ( CA  39 ) — 
A reunion  will  be  held  in  Sep  1972  in 
Quincy,  Mass.  Details  are  available 
from  Joseph  Sepe,  2395  First  St.,  East 
Meadow,  N.  Y.  11554,  phone  516- 
735-6745. 
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LT  Robert  A.  Beaty 


V 


QM2  (SS)  John  W.  Rankin 


LISN  John  M.  Evans 


"Hey,  re-check  the  stock  number  on  thot  forklift,  will 
yo  . . 


LISN  John  M.  Evans 


"While  in  my  division,  you'll  find  I will  always  stress  the 
importance  of  physical  fitness." 


ATR2  John  D.  Smith 


* board  the  aircraft  carrier  uss  Saratoga  (CVA  60),  picking 
^ locks  and  cracking  safes  are  old  stuff  for  Damage  Control- 
man  2nd  Class  Howard  T.  Ashby  and  Shipfitter  3rd  Class  Robert 
J.  Brault. 

The  lock-picking  pair,  cruising  the  Mediterranean,  have  not 
been  brought  to  justice,  though.  That’s  because  they  are  the 
ship’s  locksmiths  and  their  “burglarizing”  is  on  the  level.  Journal- 
ist 2nd  Class  Brian  Apelt  forwarded  us  the  facts.  Here’s  what  he 
had  to  say. 

For  Ashby  and  Brault,  drilling  into  jammed  safes,  springing 
desk  drawers  and  rushing  to  the  aid  of  those  locked  in  (or  out  of) 
their  staterooms,  or  office,  are  all  in  a day’s  work.  The  two  lock- 
smith also  duplicate  keys  and  maintain  the  myriad  of  locks 
found  throughout  the  ship. 

Ashby  has  been  “Sara’s”  locksmith  for  two  and  one-half  years. 
Educated  in  his  skill,  he  has  taken  two  courses  in  the  craft.  Like 
a Houdini,  Ashby  carries  the  tools  of  his  trade  secretly.  Strapped 
to  his  leg  is  a leather  case,  which  he  opens  to  reveal  an  array  of 
about  70  gleaming  lock  picks.  Extracting  one  of  the  devilish- 
looking  devices,  he  explains  that  a hairpin  sometimes  works  as 
well,  if  it  is  shaped  correctly. 

Brault  is  Ashby’s  relief  and  he’s  learning  the  locksmith  trade 
before  Ashby  departs  the  ship.  So  far,  he’s  a good  student.  “I 
can  pick  the  easy  locks,  change  combinations  and  crack  the 
safes  on  the  ship,”  he  says. 

In  the  back  of  the  mind,  one  senses  Ashby  and  his  cohort  are 
potentially  ominous  characters  with  a skill  that  could  be  used 
to  aid  the  forces  of  evil.  But  never  fear,  they  are  both  certified 
good  guys  who  look  at  their  abilities  as  a profession  not  to 
be  abused. 

| ocks  are  a challenge  for  Brault.  “Some  might  take  the  Sun- 
" day  papers  and  work  the  crossword  puzzle,”  he  says.  I'll  try 
to  figure  out  a lock.” 

Ashby  wants  to  apply  the  knowledge  he  has  gained  in  the 
Navy  to  become  a locksmith  security  consultant  when  he  com- 
pletes his  active  duty-  In  that  capacity  he  would  counsel  individ- 
uals and  firms  about  locks  and  security  systems. 

Brault  also  feels  his  job  as  a Navy  locksmith  will  prove  handy. 

“I  probably  won’t  get  locked  out  of  my  house,”  he  commented. 

—Story  by  J02  Brian  Apelt 


Although  the  Antarctic  continent  contains  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  world’s  ice,  the  National  Science  Foundation  sci- 
entists at  McMurdo  need  some  of  the  other  10  per  cent  so  they 
can  do  their  job.  Each  year  Antarctic  Development  Squadron 
Six  (VXE-6)  flies  a ton  of  ice  about  2300  miles  between  Christ- 
church, New  Zealand,  and  McMurdo  Station,  Antarctica.  The 
reason:  Antarctic  ice  has  a relatively  high  moisture  content  and 
is  unsuitable  for  preserving  scientific  specimens.  The  scientists 
need  dry  ice. 

The  temperature  of  dry  ice  is  110  degrees  below  zero  F.  This 
is  not  much  colder  than  the  Antarctic  ice  but,  when  it  melts,  it 
goes  up  in  gas  instead  of  turning  to  water,  and  that’s  a cold  fact. 
See  article  on  page  30  of  this  issue. 
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• READY  FOR  A NIGHT  ON  THI 
TOWN — Adelie  penguins  suited  in 
their  best  "tux"  regalia  take  a stroll 
on  the  ice.  They  are  one  of  the  many  sights 
observed  by  scientists  and  Navymen  during 
the  annual  Operation  Deep  Freeze  in  An- 
tarctica. See  related  article  on  page  30. 
Photo  by  PHI  M.  A.  Bernier. 
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The  February  1971  All  Hands  carried  an  article 
which  outlined  steps  the  Navy  had  taken  toward  pre- 
serving the  environment.  Some  of  the  projects  men- 
tioned then  were  already  producing  noticeable  im- 
provements; others  are  still  in  progress.  Inasmuch  as 
pollution  of  coastal  and  inland  waters  presents  the 
greatest  danger,  the  Navy’s  war  to  upgrade  water  re- 
sources began  with  an  overhaul  of  its  waste  disposal 
facilities  ashore;  the  Navy  also  has  turned  its  attention 
toward  decreasing  pollution  caused  by  its  ships. 

hen  the  world  suddenly,  though  belatedly,  real- 
ized  that  the  atmosphere  and  oceans  could  not 
indefinitely  cleanse  themselves,  some  people  reacted 
by  wringing  their  hands  and  doing  nothing;  others 
said  the  situation  wasn’t  really  bad  and  did  little  or 
nothing.  Still  others  realized  the  situation  was  grave 
and  took  action.  History  may  record  the  Navy  in  the 
latter  category,  inasmuch  as  it  is  hard  at  work  to  elim- 
inate its  own  environmental  sins. 

After  the  first  ecological  alarms,  a realistic  assess- 
ment of  pollution  showed  that  man,  as  a polluter,  was 
not  even  in  the  big  league  when  it.  came  to  land  ero- 
tsion,  volcanic  activity,  spontaneous  ‘ forest  fires  and 
dozens  of  other  natural  occurrences.  Even  seaborne 
mercury,  for  which  man  recently  has  been  blamed, 
had  been  entering  the  world’s  oceans  for  centuries 
without  human  assistance. 

So  why  all  the  griping  about  man  the  polluter? 

Justification  for  the  complaint  lies  not  in  the  quan- 


tity of  his  pollution  but  in  its  nature  and  the  relatively 
small  area  of  the  earth  in  which  it  occurs.  Man  dumps 
wastes  from  ships  or  expels  it  from  the  shore  into  the 
sea  in  concentrated  areas.  In  ecological  jargon,  waste 
is  either  biodegradable  £t>t-i«qiot.  Even  biodegradable 
waste  can  be  harmful— sometimes  acting  as  a nutrient 
in  water  and  causing  population  explosions  of  micro- 
scopic plants.  These,  in  turn,  rob  the  waters  of  oxy- 
gen, thereby  eliminating  all  other  life.  Non-biodegrad- 
able  waste,  notably  plastics  and  aluminum  articles, 
will  be  with  us  indefinitely. 

jo  do  its  own  part  in  the  fight  against  environment- 
* al  pollution,  the  Navy  first  concentrated  upon  its 
shore  facilities.  Concentration  on  shoreside  disposal 
was  intensified  because  the  Navy  wasn’t  alone  with  its 
ecological  problems.  It  was  only  one  part  of  the  75 
per  cent  of  the  population  which  lives  within  50  miles 
of  the  coastlines.  This  population  was  reducing  the 
landscape  to  a junkyard,  the  rivers  to  open  sew'ers  and 
the  coastal  waters  to  catch  basins.  It  was  essential 
that  the  Navy  cooperate  with  communities  ashore  and 
also  cope  with  its  singular  problems. 

This  campaign  has  been  so  intense  that,  during  the 
five  fiscal  years  from  1968  to  1972,  the  Navy  released 
$130  million  improving  shoreside  facilities,  that  is, 
shipyards  and  naval  bases.  More  spending  is  slated  for 
the  future. 

It  is  imperative,  too,  that  ships  recycle  their  castoff 
material.  The  Navy,  with  more  than  700  ships,  must 
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exercise  the  same  care  when  disposing  of  castoffs  as 
do  shoreside  communities.  Although  floating  popula- 
tions have  the  same  polluting  capability  as  those  on 
terra  firma,  the  five-year  period  which  saw  more  than 
$100  million  spent  ashore,  also  saw  less  than  $17.5 
million  invested  in  shipboard  facilities  for  the  disposal 
of  sewage.  These  considerable  sums  represent  the 
most  money  spent  by  any  federal  agency  on  its  own 
antipollution  campaign. 

Projected  investment  during  future  years  is  more 
impressive.  During  the  fiscal  years  between  1972  and 
1977,  for  example,  the  Navy  hopes  to  budget  nearly 
$1  billion  for  shore  waste  management  systems  and 
even  more  afloat. 

revising  an  efficient  and  reliable  sanitation  system 
which  can  be  maintained  by  Navymen  and  get- 
ting it  installed  probably  is  the  U.  S.  Navy’s  greatest 
environmental  problem  at  sea,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
the  only  one.  Oil  is  among  the  more  publicized  ones. 


Navy  guidelines  have  always  made  taboo  all  oil 
spills.  Regardless  of  who  caused  an  oil  sheen,  the 
Navy  is  obliged  by  its  own  guidelines  to  report  con- 
tamination to  the  Coast  Guard.  Although  the  Navy 
has  little  or  no  control  over  careless  oil  handling  or 
dumping  by  other  than  its  own  ships,  it  can  at  least 
keep  its  own  house  in  order.  With  this  in  mind,  it 
hopes  by  1975  to  have  completely  halted  its  own  in- 
ternational oily  discharges.  This  applies  both  to  naval 
ships  and  naval  shore  facilities. 

Any  pollution  of  water  by  oil  is  the  most  visible  and 
serious  of  the  Navy’s  environmental  problems.  It  also 
is  the  most  damaging  to  its  reputation.  A few  gallons 
of  oil  discharged  in  certain  locations  can  cause  even 
permanent  effects  on  marine  life  and  waterfowl. 
Reaches,  too,  can  be  made  useless.  It  is  not  difficult 
then  to  see  the  reason  for  the  public’s  indignation  fol- 
lowing such  an  occurrence. 

The  Navy  has  complied  with  federal  regulations  and 
has  prohibited  the  discharge  of  oil  and  greasy  mix- 
tures except  when  operational  emergencies  exist.  Oil 
of  any  sort,  including  sludge  from  bilges,  fuel  tanks, 
lube  oil  tanks,  waste  oil  or  even  oily  rags,  cannot  be 
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pumped  or  thrown  overboard  in  prohibited  zones— 
which  are  now  within  50  to  150  miles  of  shore. 

A lthough  it  is  relatively  easy  to  forbid  dumping 
^ oily  waste  in  designated  places,  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  eliminate  accidental  spills.  In  such  cases,  pre- 
cautions can  be  devised,  and  this  the  Navy  has  done. 

It  has  taken  steps  toward  future  installation  of  alarm 
systems  and  automatic  shutoff  equipment  designed 
to  prevent  spills  from  overfilled  tanks.  Faulty  gauges 
are  another  weak  point,  but  these,  however,  are  con- 
stantly being  improved. 

To  prevent  spills  caused  by  human  error,  command- 
ing officers  have  been  instructed  to  upgrade  shipboard 
training  of  Navymen  assigned  to  fueling  work.  Trou- 
ble can  be  avoided  if  topside  watches  are  set  at  all  lo- 
cations where  fuel  spills  could  occur.  Direct  com- 
munication to  the  fuel  transfer  station  is  also  main- 
tained. There  should  be  checkoff  lists  and  procedures 
for  fueling  system  lineup  and  operations.  All  fueling 
system  valves  should  be  doublechecked. 

As  tanks  are  being  filled,  continuous  soundings 
should  be  made  and,  if  a spills  occurs,  precautionary 


Far  left:  The  PWC  Mobile  Mulcher  turns  classified  documents  into 
wet  pulp  for  disposal  instead  of  burning,  with  its  danger  of  adding 
to  the  contamination  of  the  atmosphere,  during  a demonstration 
for  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Joseph  A.  Grimes,  Jr.  Lett: 
USS  Des  Moines  receives  fuel  from  the  fleet  oiler  USS  Mississinewa. 
The  Navy  exerts  special  efforts  to  prevent  oil  spills.  Above:  Prize- 
winning photo,  "Reflections"  by  PHI  Stephen  D.  Page,  symbolizes 
the  importance  of  clean  water  in  today's  society. 

measures  should  be  taken  to  minimize  the  danger. 
These  measures  should  include  scuppers  blocked 
ahead  of  time,  adequate  manpower  available  and  suf- 
ficient material  on  hand. 

Before  any  fueling  operations  begin,  the  command- 
ing officer  and  the  supplier  should  certify  that  the 
ship  is  completely  ready  to  receive.  The  supplier 
should  notify  the  receiving  ship  that  the  equipment,  fit- 
tings and  hoses  have  been  checked  out  and  are  in 
proper  working  order.  If  all  precautions  have  been 
taken  and  there  is  still  an  oil  spill,  plans  should  al- 
ready be  formulated  which  provide  for  quickly  con- 
taining the  oil  and  removing  it.  Skippers  of  oilers  are 
aware  of  all  these  precautions  which  are  listed  in 
OpNav  Instructions.  During  underway  refueling  op- 
erations the  requirements  of  NWP-38E  apply,  with 
due  regard  being  given  to  effective  laws,  regulations 
and  instructions. 

■the  best  system  for  cleaning  up  an  oil  spill  depends 
* largely  upon  the  location  of  the  spill.  The  All 
Hands  Magazine  article  on  ecology  (February  1971) 
mentioned  skimmers  used  at  Norfolk’s  Naval  Ship- 
yard and  at  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Base  to  remove  oil 
from  harbors.  It  also  stated  that  researchers  are  work- 
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ing  to  develop  biological  means  of  disposing  of  oil 
slicks  by  use  of  microorganisms. 

Booms,  too,  have  been  devised  which  prevent 
spreading  of  spills  while  other  equipment  is  designed 
to  suck  up  the  oil,  blow  it  into  a control  area,  or  even 
strip  the  oil  from  the  surface.  Sinking  agents  and  dis- 
persants also  exist.  These  agents,  however,  sometimes 
produce  toxic  effects  and  their  use  has  been  pro- 
hibited by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  Navy  has  also  directed  that  solvents,  industrial 
waste  and  other  environmentally  harmful  material  may 
not  be  dumped  at  sea  unless  adequate  neutralizing 
agents  are  used. 

»ut  the  navy’s  ecology  effort  isn’t  aimed  solely 
D at  cleaning  up  our  water.  The  air  is  also  coming 
in  for  considerable  attention;  fortunately,  the  prob- 
lem is  relatively  benign. 

Commanding  officers  of  ships  always  have  been  in- 
structed to  blow  tubes  before  entering  port  and  to 
hold  to  a minimum.  An  OpNav  Instruction  suggests 
that,  when  blowing  boiler  tubes,  due  consideration 
should  be  given  to  wind  direction,  meteorological  con- 
ditions and  local  air  pollution  irritant  levels.  When 
boilers  are  in  operation,  smoke  watch  surveillance 


should  be  maintained.  Precautions  are  also  taken  to 
minimize  smoke  when  lighting,  securing,  baking  out, 
or  testing  boilers. 

Diesel  engine  operation  should  be  curtailed  when 
in  port  and  routine  testing  should  be  held  at  a mini- 
mum. When  it  is  necessary  to  operate  these  engines, 
a smoke  watch  should  be  set. 

The  Navy  recognizes  that  the  use  of  incinerators  in 
port  is  also  a prime  source  of  pollution.  It  has  in- 
structed that  incinerators  be  secured  or  their  operation 
limited  to  emergency  disposals  only,  while  a ship  is  in 
port.  Classified  matter  should  be  taken  ashore  where 
shredders,  mulchers,  or  acceptable  burning  facilities 
are  available. 

Ships  which  have  large  crews  produce  a lot  of  gar- 
bage and,  while  at  sea,  most  of  it  must  go  over  the  fan- 
tail.  While  a ship  is  in  port,  garbage  can  be  taken 
ashore  and  disposed.  Over-the-side  disposal  in  port  or 
within  12  miles  of  the  coast  is,  naturally,  prohibited. 
The  Navy  encourages  the  reuse  of  packaging  and 
crating  material  whenever  possible  at  sea.  Some  trash 
can  be  packaged  so  that  it  will  sink.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, papers,  bottles,  cans,  plastic  cups  and  cartons 
should  be  weighted  and  sent  to  the  bottom.  Plastic 
cups,  cartons  and  packing  material  float  indefinitely 
and  present  special  problems  at  sea,  one  of  course 
being  the  “advertising”  of  a ship’s  presence  in  the 
area  to  a potential  enemy. 
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North  Slope  Cleanup 

Environmental  cleanup  is  even  a part  of  Navy 
“ life  in  the  Arctic  at  temperatures  well  below 
zero.  At  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  20  men  from  Naval 
Mobile  Construction  Battalion  Three  were  detached 
to  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  on  Alaska’s  north 
slope.  The  object:  To  clean  up  thousands  of  55- 
gallon  drums  which  had  been  scattered  during  the 
area’s  fierce  winter  blizzards. 

The  barrels  had  been  stockpiled  during  World 
War  II,  but  recent  concern  for  the  fragile  Arctic 
ecological  balance  dictated  their  removal.  When 
the  Seabees  tackled  the  job,  they  found  that  some 
of  the  drums  still  contained  oil  while  others  were 
filled  with  sand  and  ice.  Many  of  the  empty  drums 
had  been  taken  over  as  dens  by  the  Arctic  silver  fox, 
a native  of  the  region. 

Since  the  Arctic  day  was  short,  the  Seabees  had 
to  work  after  the  chill  factor  equaled  40  degrees 
below  zero.  In  the  intense  cold,  they  pried  and 
chipped  each  of  the  barrels  from  the  ice  before 
moving  it  to  a stockpile  for  later  removal. 

When  the  job  was  finished,  the  crew  found  they 
had  collected  12,422  oil  drums  and  138  tons  of  de- 
bris, then  they  headed  back  to  their  home  base  to 
enjoy  the  warmer  Southern  California  climate. 
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■disposal  of  much  of  this  waste  can  sometimes  wait 
until  a ship  reaches  shore.  Special  efforts  should 
also  be  made  to  ensure  that  a ship  takes  no  potential 
waste  on  board  unnecessarily. 

The  Navy  is  also  giving  considerable  attention  to 
noise  pollution.  Last  August,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  took  steps  bv  issuing  an  instruction  suggesting 
that  alarms  should  be  sounded  only  when  necessary 
to  ensure  proper  operation,  except  for  navigational  or 
other  emergencies. 

As  any  seagoing  Navyman  could  tell  you,  the  1MC 
has  always  been  a source  of  irritation.  The  use  of  the 
general  announcing  circuit  should  be  curtailed  and 
topside  speakers  should  not  be  used  unless  absolutely 
necessary,  especially  in  port.  The  use  of  power  tools 
and  machinery,  chipping  hammers,  wire  brushes  and 
deck  winches  should  be  restricted  to  working  hours. 

Aircraft  must  comply  with  local  FAA  noise  abate- 
ment procedures.  When  they  are  necessary,  noisy 
engine  test  activities  should  take  place  behind  revet- 
ments, in  isolated,  acoustically  treated  areas,  in  engine 
test  cells  or  elsewhere,  where  the  noise  can  be  re- 
duced. SecNav  Instruction  also  specifies  that  these 
activities  take  place  during  normal  working  hours. 

A L though  the  navy  is  concentrating  its  antipollu- 
^ tion  efforts  on  ships,  it  has  by  no  means  aban- 
doned or  even  lessened  its  shoreside  battle  against 


pollution.  The  activities  mentioned  by  the  same  All 
Hands  February  1971  issue  continue;  to  list  a few: 

• The  $70  million  sewage  treatment  effort  under- 
taken at  the  Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  111., 
continues  toward  protecting  Lake  Michigan. 

• The  Naval  Submarine  Base  and  the  city  of  New 
London,  Conn.,  are  joining  forces  in  a sewage  treat- 
ment undertaking  to  protect  the  water  of  the  Thames 
River. 

• At  Yuma,  Ariz.,  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Station 
has  connected  to  a plant  to  treat  sewage  which  had 
been  discharged,  untreated,  from  the  citv  into  the 
Colorado  River. 

• Admiral  Zumwalt  has  directed  the  commanding 
officers  at  naval  bases  and  installations  to  designate 
an  individual  within  their  commands  to  serve  as  a 
focal  point  for  local  environmental  control.  These  in- 
dividuals will  survey  all  operational  aspects  to  de- 
termine improvements  that  can  be  made.  They  will 
also  be  responsible  for  the  base’s  environmental 
health. 

THE  NAVY  HAS  ALREADY  DONE  MUCH  to  reduce  pollu- 
* tion.  That  which  remains  will  cost  continuous  effort. 
The  goal  of  clean  air  and  water  and  an  environment 
in  which  noise  is  held  at  a minimum  is  well  worth 
the  sweat. 

—Robert  Neil 


Engage  Receives  Award 

■ iss  engage  (MSO  443)  received  the  Commander 
^ First  Fleet  Pollution  Control  Award  for  1971. 
Sharp  administration,  positive  attitude  of  the  crew 
and  ship’s  equipment  combined  to  earn  the  kudos. 

Engage’s  crew  participates  in  a comprehensive 
ecology  awareness  program  which  involves  a large 
percentage  of  its  members  in  Long  Beach  ecology 
projects.  These  include  saving  material  for  local 
recycling  efforts  as  well  as  cleanup  drives  and  sup- 
port for  other  antipollution  programs. 

At  sea,  Engage  wasn’t  involved  in  a single  oil 
spill  or  water  contamination  incident  during  the 
judging  period.  All  her  trash  and  garbage  is  placed 
in  plastic  bags  for  disposal  ashore.  A special  pol- 
lution control  officer  coordinated  and  monitored  all 
shipboard  evolutions  which  could  possibly  lead  to 
environmental  pollution. 

The  ship  herself  is  equipped  with  a macerator 
sewage  treatment  system  which  diverts  all  raw  sew- 
age to  a treatment  tank  where  all  material  is  pul- 
verized by  high-speed  cutting  blades  and  then  dis- 
infected. When  it  is  completely  neutralized,  it  is  al- 
lowed to  flow  into  the  sea  as  a harmless  liquid.  Sim- 
ilar equipment  for  treating  raw  sewage  before  dis- 
charge into  the  sea  is  in  the  future  for  other  ships. 
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What's  This  All  About? 

Environmental  and  Preventive  Medicine  Units 
Disease  Vector  Ecology  and  Control  Centers 


A midst  the  stepped-up  fight  against  pollution  and 
^ communicable  diseases  the  Navy  has  found  its 
“ounce  of  prevention”  which  the  dated  theory  claims 
“is  worth  a pound  of  cure.” 

The  Navy’s  small  measure  comes  in  the  form  of 
Navy  Environmental  and  Preventive  Medicine  Units 
(EPMUs)  and  Disease  Vector  Ecology  and  Control 
Centers  (dveccs).  Their  job:  ensuring  the  health 
and  well-being  of  a 950,000-man  force,  living  and 
working  both  in  the  close  quarters  conditions  of  ship- 
board life  and  in  far-flung  remote  field  activities. 

To  carry  out  such  a big  task,  the  EPMUs  and 
dveccs  are  staffed  by  specialists  drawn  from  all  areas 
of  the  Medical  Department.  These  include  Medical 
Corps,  Medical  Service  Corps  officers,  and  the  in- 
dispensable white  hat.  In  the  case  of  the  units,  each 
member  is  an  expert  in  at  least  one  of  five  preventive 
medicine  disciplines— microbiology,  entomology,  epide- 


miology, environmental  health,  and  industrial  hygiene. 
The  centers,  with  a more  specialized  role  of  vector 
ecology  and  control,  are  staffed  almost  entirely  with 
experts  in  entomology  and  applied  biology. 

| | nit  personnel  make  sure  that  the  food  and  drink- 
^ ing  water  provided  ships  and  stations  meet  the 
Navy’s  rigid  health  standards.  Their  concern  for  the 
habitability  of  ship  and  shore  living  and  working 
spaces  results  in  their  testing  for  adequate  lighting 
and  ventilation  and  determining  the  amount  of  noise 
present.  They  are  also  called  upon  to  identify  air, 
noise,  soil,  and  water  pollution  problems  and  are 
expected  to  provide  guidance  on  solving  these  prob- 
lems. Other  services  provided  to  ships  include  various 
training  programs  such  as  disease  investigation;  pest 
control;  food  and  water  sanitation;  and  coordinating 
the  Navy’s  immunization  program.  They  also  provide 
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From  California  to  the  Great  Lakes  to  Virginia,  mosquitoes  are 
captured  and  tests  are  made  providing  essential  data  for  the  pre- 
vention of  mosquito-borne  diseases.  This  may  also  be  used  to 
eliminate  the  unnecessary  use  of  insecticides,  thereby  reducing 
environmental  contamination. 


specialized  advice  on  environmental  health  and  pre- 
ventive medicine  to  Navy  hospital  corpsmen. 

One  would  assume  from  the  amount  of  work  per- 
formed and  variety  of  services  provided  that  there  is 
a unit  or  center  at  every  shore  station.  This  is  far 
from  the  truth.  There  are  only  four  such  units  and  two 
vector  control  centers— EPMU-2  is  at  Norfolk;  EPMU- 
5 at  San  Diego;  and  EPMU-6  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Naples, 
Italy,  is  the  base  of  operations  for  EPMU-7,  the  last 
unit.  Few  in  number,  these  units  have  actually  divided 
the  world  so  that  each  serves  a quarter  of  the  globe 
or  at  least  the  areas  in  which  the  U.  S.  Navy  serves. 
Similarly,  the  centers,  located  in  Alameda,  Calif.,  and 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  provide  their  services  on  a world- 
wide basis. 

EPMU  and  dvecc  teams  must  be  mobile  since  they 
are  frequently  called  upon  to  trouble-shoot  should 
an  epidemic  occur;  an  outbreak  develop  such  as  that 
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of  Venezuelan  Equine  Encephalitis  which  recently 
struck  down  horses  and  humans  alike  in  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  Louisiana;  or  a major  disaster  strike  in  this  or 
another  nation. 

■ immediately  following  hurricane  Camille’s  passage 
* through  the  Gulf  States  in  1969,  a “fly-away”  team 
of  specialists  was  flown  from  one  of  the  EPMUs  to 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  within  hours  of  the  hurricane’s  devasta- 
tion of  that  city.  Team  members  immediately  dis- 
covered that  the  city  water  supply  was  unfit  to  drink 
and  they  carried  out  emergency  measures  to  supply 
safe  water  to  the  population  in  a very  short  period 
of  time.  During  this  crisis,  over  4000  typhoid  fever 
and  tetanus  shots  were  given.  In  addition,  these  dedi- 
cated men  set  up  a central  collection  point  for  medical 
supplies  arriving  in  the  city  from  all  over  the  country. 
A team  “cumshaw  artist”  (another  EPMU  specialty 
of  sorts)  was  even  able  to  obtain  generators  to  operate 


• A lab  technician  of  preventive  medicine  examines  the  contents 
of  a culture  dish  used  to  grow  bacteria. 

• A world  map  pinpoints  the  areas  of  high  disease  recordings. 

• X-rays  of  Fleet  personnel  are  viewed  by  the  Preventive  Medicine 
Unit  Two  mobile  unit. 

refrigerators  containing  perishable,  lifesaving  medi- 
cines and  reestablish  communications  by  directing  re- 
pairs of  the  city  health  department  telephone  system. 

Preventive  medicine  becomes  ever  more  important 
during  wartime  because,  historically,  many  epidemics 
have  occurred  in  combat  units  which  have  often 
affected  the  outcome  of  a battle  or  even  a war  itself  . 
The  first  Union  attempt  to  take  Vicksburg  in  1862  is 
a good  example.  The  Union  forces  had  to  withdraw 
after  a two-month  siege  without  taking  the  city  be- 
cause large  numbers  of  men  became  either  seriously 
ill  or  died  of  diseases.  One  regiment,  within  a five- 
week  period,  was  reduced  from  900  to  197  men 
available  for  duty  as  a result  of  malaria,  measles,  and 
other  diseases. 

to  prevent  similar  epidemics  in  our  own  modern 
* Navy  and  Marine  Corps— in  the  event  of  armed 
Conflict-Environmental  and  Preventive  Medicine  Units 
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• Lectures  varying  from  safety  precautions  to  new  discoveries  are 
given  weekly  to  Fleet  personnel. 

• A biological  assistant  examines  one  of  the  many  collected 
insects  of  Vietnam. 

• The  testing  of  samples  can  last  for  many  days. 

are  established  in  combat  zones.  Between  1965  and 
1970,  a preventive  medicine  unit  operated  throughout 
the  I Corps  Tactical  Zone  as  part  of  the  station  hos- 
pital of  the  Naval  Support  Activity,  DaNang,  Re- 
public of  Vietnam.  The  fact  that  no  crippling  epi- 
demics of  disease  occurred  in  our  Navy  and  Marine 
force  during  this  period  of  time  can  no  doubt  be 
attributed  to  the  efforts  of  the  men  assigned  to  this 
unit. 

The  entomologist  is  a specialist  who  may  be  assigned 
to  either  a Disease  Vector  Ecology  and  Control  Cen- 
ter or  an  Environmental  and  Preventive  Medicine  Unit. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  might  be  inventing  and  evalu- 
ating new  methods  of  spreading  insecticides  and  pro- 
viding a service  of  rapid  identification  of  disease 
vectors— insects  such  as  mosquitoes,  lice,  and  ticks 
that  carry  and  transmit  disease  causing  germs.  Or  he 
might  accomplish  mosquito  control  by  identifying  the 
mosquito  breeding  sites  or  killing  the  adult  mosquito 


by  operating  the  “cold  fogger”  machine. 

Helicopter-mounted  insecticide  dispersal  equipment 
developed  at  the  dveccs  was  used  in  Vietnam  for 
treating  large  areas  of  land  to  control  the  population  of 
the  anopheles  mosquito— the  deadly  vector  of  malaria. 
The  particular  areas  to  be  sprayed  had  usually 
been  studied  first  by  landbased  entomologists  as- 
signed to  the  EPMU  in  DaNang.  These  same  per- 
sons were  responsible  for  collecting  and  identifying 
over  a six-year  period  3600  specimens  of  mammals, 
reptiles,  and  insects  which  represent  one  of  the 
world’s  most  extensive  collections  ever  gathered  from 
this  area. 

It  is  through  this  constant  searching  out  and  the 
analysis  of  health  problems  that  new  disease  and 
environmental  control  methods  are  developed.  The 
presence  of  units  and  centers  ensure  that  American 
sailors  and  Marines  around  the  world  are  provided  a 
weighty  “ounce  of  prevention.” 
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INTRODUCING  YOUR  NEW  CHNAVPERS — 


TIDES  AND 


aay  predecessors  have  used  these  TIDES  AND 
CURRENTS  columns  as  opportunities  to  discuss 
with  you,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  personnel  matters  of  lasting  interest.  With  this 


in  mind,  I would  like  to  review  with  you  some  of  the 
major  factors  which  affect  the  purposes  and  methods 
of  personnel  management  in  the  Navy.  As  the  new 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  I am  aware  of  your  deep 


BUPERS:  CHANGE  OF  COMMAND 


wice  Admiral  Dick  H.  Guinn,  now  Deputy  Com- 
^ mander  in  Chief,  cinclant  and  cinclantflt,  was 
at  the  helm  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  during 
one  of  its  busiest  periods  in  the  past  quarter  of  a cen- 
tury. 

His  tour  as  chief  of  the  bureau  was  marked  by  the 
continuing  implementation  of  changes  and  new  con- 
cepts—at  a time  when  programs  which  had  to  do  with 
centralized  detailing,  improved  personnel  management 
and  communications,  and  enhancement  of  Navy  life, 
were  being  updated. 

Perhaps  the  keynote  to  the  changing  face  of  the 
Navy  in  recent  years  has  been  the  strengthening  re- 
lationship through  the  paths  of  communications  be- 


tween those  in  the  top  echelon  and  the  men  in  the 
Fleet. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  programs  to  meet  the 
challenges  facing  the  Navy  in  the  field  of  retention 
and  career  motivation.  Programs  instituted  bv  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt, 
Jr.,  have  put  into  the  forefront  the  recognition  that 
the  Navy  must  “achieve  a balance  between  the  de- 
mands we  make  on  our  people  and  the  rewards  of  the 
naval  career.” 

Admiral  Guinn,  as  head  of  BuPers,  the  Navy’s  “Peo- 
ple” bureau,  had  a demanding  assignment  of  admin- 
istration and  management  of  many  of  the  new  or 
changing  programs  instituted  by  CNO  which  have 
come  into  being  during  the  past  18  months. 

These  have  been  covered  in  the  pages  of  All 
Hands.  A brief  listing  of  some  of  the  accomplishments 
includes  (but  are  not  limited  to) : 

• Greater  career  benefits  for  both  the  career  enlisted 
man  and  the  younger  petty  officers  and  recruits. 

• Continuing  improvement  in  the  area  of  living  con- 
ditions, liberty  and  leave  policies,  personal  services, 
and  person-to-person  relations,  both  for  the  Navvman 
and  his  dependents. 

• Changes  in  promotion  and  advancement  policies 
benefiting  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  alike. 

• A more  effective  and  more  personalized  enlisted 
detailing  and  officer  assignment  program,  aimed  at 
improvement  in  the  sea-and-shore  rotation  procedures. 

For  a more  complete  listing  of  these  changes,  see  the 
report  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  in  the  De- 
cember 1971-January  1972  issue  of  All  Hands. 

During  his  tour  as  chnavpers,  Admiral  Guinn 
sought  to  consider  the  needs  of  all  categories  of  the 
Navy  family.  “Our  continuing  efforts,”  he  said,  “to 
make  service  life  more  attractive  to  younger  men  clear- 
ly should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  a majority  of  our 
new  programs  also  have  had  a significant  impact  on 
the  Navy’s  senior  personnel. 

“As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  can  anticipate  further 
innovations  that  will  reap  new  benefits  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Navy.” 
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CURRENTS 


interest  in  the  management  philosophy  and  the  major 
programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  I want 
to  explain  our  management  philosophy  to  you  and  de- 
tail some  of  the  major  programs  which  we  will  use  to 


educated,  less  reluctant  to  question  traditions  and 
time-honored  procedures  and  practices.  A person  in 
the  Navy  solely  at  his  own  choice  and  one  who  will 
remain  only  if  treated  as  a respected  individual  and 


VADM  David  H.  Bagley  is  sworn  in  as  the  12th  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  by  Secretary  of  fhe  Navy  John  H.  Chafee  as  ADM 
Zumwalt,  CNO,  looks  on. 


meet  our  personnel  objectives. 

I consider  the  key  factors  influencing  change  in  the 
Navy  to  include  the  following: 

• The  changing  attitudes  within  the  Nation— the  in- 
creasing social  awareness  on  the  part  of  major  seg- 
ments of  our  society— the  growing  emphasis  on  social 
issues— the  feeling  that  traditional  institutions  must 
break  the  bonds  of  bureaucracy  and  move  toward  re- 
sponding to  the  needs  of  society  in  general  and  the 
individual  in  particular. 

•Today’s  young  American— better  informed,  better 


provided  a satisfying  life  and  a challenging  career. 

• The  lowered  image  of  the  Navy— of  all  of  the 
military  establishment— in  the  eyes  of  many  young 
Americans  and  the  effect  of  this  upon  recruiting  and 
retention.  It  is  a fact  that  many  want  no  part  of  mili- 
tary life  and  that  many  question  the  need  for  conven- 
tional military  forces. 

• The  demands  for  ending  discrimination  in  all  areas 
—equal  opportunity,  for  upgrading  the  skills  of  the 
undereducated— as  well  as  for  constructive  work  in  the 
areas  of  drug  abuse,  ecology  and  pollution. 
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• We  are  in  a zero  draft  situation. 

• The  intense  scrutiny  of  defense  appropriation  re- 
quests and  the  need  to  maximize  the  return  for  each 
dollar  through  improved  management  procedures. 

• The  turbulence  resulting  from  reduced  force  lev- 
els, reducing  our  personnel  strength  while  still  main- 
taining a steady  level  of  naval  deployments  overseas. 

•As  the  Navy  comes  down  in  size,  the  ever  greater 
need  to  attract  and  retain  high  quality  personnel. 

Taking  these  factors  into  account,  two  themes 
emerge  which  are  fundamental  to  the  kind  of  people 
we  need  to  man  the  Navy  of  the  1970s: 

A.  “Revitalized  Professionalism.”  There  will  be  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  requirement  for  technical  com- 
petence in  such  areas  as  seamanship,  airmanship,  and 
the  application  of  technology.  New  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  management  and  leadership.  The  leadership 
we  are  looking  for  will  take  full  advantage  of  improved 
skills  in  communications,  full  utilization  of  the  talents 
and  resources  of  our  people,  and  be  able  to  make  de- 
cisions and  take  actions  on  the  basis  of  understanding 
the  elements  of  a situation  rather  than  a blind  ad- 
herence to  previously  established  practices. 

B.  “Special  Trust  and  Confidence.”  A renewed, 
strong  expression  of  support  for  those  in  positions  of 
power  and  authority.  This  theme  continues  and  ex- 
pands the  CNO’s  philosophy  of  recognizing  the  dig- 
nity of  each  individual,  according  him  the  trust  and 
confidence  of  a valued  member  of  the  team  and,  in 
turn,  demanding  a high  degree  of  personal  responsi- 
bility for  performance,  conduct  and  appearance. 


In  order  to  support  these  two  broad  themes  and  to 
strengthen  them  as  characteristics  of  the  modem  Navy, 
we  will  identify  and  seek  to  achieve  a number  of  ob- 
jectives. The  following  are  some  to  which  I attach  par- 
ticular importance: 

1.  Reduced  Manning:  In  conjunction  with  other 
Navy  offices,  initiate  or  participate  in  programs  de- 
signed to  reduce  manning  requirements. 

• Design  new  weapons  systems  to  minimize  man- 
power. 

• Reduce  the  shore  establishment  to  a level  consist- 


ent with  our  needs  while  preserving  the  opportunities 
for  adequate  sea-shore  rotation. 

• Wherever  feasible,  reduce  ship,  squadron  and  staff 
manning  by  deleting  obsolete  tasks  and  functions. 

2.  Naval  Reserve:  Achieve  better  integration  of  and 
place  more  reliance  on  Reserve  capabilities  as  the  To- 
tal Force  Concept  is  implemented. 

• Upgrade  training  equipment  and  opportunities  for 
Reserve  units. 

• Provide  incentives  in  order  to  attract  and  retain 
high  quality  personnel  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

• Integrate  Merchant  Marine  personnel  assets  into 
our  contingency  planning. 

3.  Upgrade  Officer  Duties:  Improve  the  satisfaction 
and  challenge  of  officer  duties. 

• Reexamine  officer  grade  structure  in  light  of  our 
smaller  Navy  with  a view  to  increasing  job  content 
and  meeting  the  need  for  professional  development 
and  advancement  opportunities. 

• Fully  implement  the  subspecialty  concept.  Deter- 
mine the  need  for  present  and  additional  career  pat- 
terns, such  as  in  the  fields  of  education  and  training, 
the  behavioral  sciences,  management  and  logistics. 
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• Make  assignment  policies  more  responsive  to  per- 
sonal desires  and  aspirations. 

• Identify  those  officers  possessing  special  educa- 
tion, experience  and  interest  in  a field  not  covered  by 
a subspecialty  (e.g.,  ecology  and  sociology)  and, 
whenever  practicable,  assign  them  to  jobs  in  which 
their  expertise  can  be  used  at  least  on  a collateral  duty 
basis. 

• Remove  the  “mystery”  from  assignment  and  eval- 
uation policies  and  practices. 

4.  Upgrade  Enlisted  Duties:  Improve  the  satisfac- 
tion and  challenge  of  enlisted  duties. 

• Reexamine  the  Petty  Officer  structure  with  the 
objective  of  increasing  job  content  of  billets  and  meet- 
ing the  need  for  professional  development  and  ad- 
vancement opportunities. 

• Initiate  policies  which  fully  utilize  the  capabilities 
of  Chief  and  Senior  Petty  Officers  and  delegate  to 
them  more  responsibility  and  authority. 

• Convert,  where  feasible,  nonprofessional  duties 
ashore  to  civilian  billets,  while  maintaining  equitable 
sea-shore  rotation  opportunity. 

■■■■■■ViSIF  ■ 


• Increase  opportunities  for  college-level  education. 
Identify  billets  calling  for  this  education  and  assign 
qualified  personnel  having  college  credits  to  these  bil- 
lets. 

• Enhance  and  clarify  the  opportunities  for  enlisted 
men  to  become  officers. 

• Use  the  resources  of  centralized  detailing  to  make 
assignment  policies  more  responsive  to  personal  de- 
sires and  aspirations. 

• Establish  policies  which  will  enable  qualified  and 


high  performing  personnel  to  have  repeat  tours  in 
areas  of  special  expertise  and  experience  such  as  ca- 
reer counseling,  recruiting,  human  relations,  etc.,  and 
enable  these  tours  to  support  their  advancement  op- 
portunities. 

• Reevaluate  senior  enlisted  billets  with  respect  to 
job  content  and  the  experience  level  needed. 

There  are,  of  course,  a number  of  other  factors  which 
influence  management  choices  in  guiding  the  Navy’s 
use  of  its  manpower.  I know  that  you  are  intensely 
interested  in  what  choices  are  being  made,  what  rates 
will  get  VRB,  which  are  the  deprived  ratings,  what 
is  the  normal  tour  of  sea  duty  for  your  rate,  and  sim- 
ilar questions.  I assure  you  that  we  in  the  Bureau  of 
Personnel  will  answer  these  questions  to  the  best  of 
our  ability.  As  new  programs  are  initiated  and  new 
policies  evolve,  we  will  get  the  word  out  just  as  quick- 
ly as  possible. 

I completely  support  the  thesis  that  Navy  men  and 
women  are  our  most  important  asset  and  am  dedicated 
to  making  this  wonderful  Navy  an  even  more  interest- 
ing, challenging  and  satisfying  profession.  With  your 
support  I know  we  can  achieve  this  goal. 
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asked  for  membership  subscriptions  to  help  keep  the 
society  afloat. 

This  was  an  era  in  which  anyone  who  was  down  on 
his  luck  was  down  indeed.  The  society’s  files  of  aid 
given  to  Navymen  and  their  families  in  the  years 
preceding  World  War  I record  hardships  that  are  dif- 
ficult for  most  people  to  conceive  today. 

| t was  an  era  of  rugged  individualism  in  which  the 
■ public  at  large  gave  very  little  thought  to  muni- 
cipal care  for  the  unfortunate.  Benefits  for  veterans 
and  their  families  were  virtually  nonexistent  and  rights 
and  benefits  such  as  today’s  Naw  offers  men  and 
their  families  were  few  and  far  between  before  World 
War  I. 

One  of  the  Naw  Relief  Society’s  first  opportunities 
to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  Navy  families  came  a few 
weeks  after  its  incorporation  with  a disbursement  of 
$1695  to  the  families  of  Navymen  .who  had  died  when 
the  battleship  Maine  was  destroyed  in  Havana  Harbor. 

Later,  the  society  disbursed  its  monev  to  provide 
basic  maintenance  for  Navy  widows  and  orphans. 
Many  were  sent  to  schools  to  leam  an  occupation 
which  would  make  them  self-supporting.  For  those 


the  story  of  the  Navy  Relief 


the  battleship  Maine  and  the  Spanish-American 
■ War  were  still  fresh  in  the  public’s  memory  when 
a group  of  prominent  men  and  women  met  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  a cold  day,  23  Jan  1904.  They  had 
gathered  to  incorporate  an  organization  which  would 
aid  the  indigent  widows  and  orphans  of  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  personnel.  The  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  to  become  well  known.  Paragraph  one  of 
the  certificate  of  incorporation  stated  it  was  “The 
Navy  Relief  Society.” 

The  founders  were  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  officers 
and  their  wives  and  prominent  civilians  who  were  in 
terested  in  the  Navy.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  fig- 
ure among  them  was  Admiral  George  Dewey,  the  hero 
of  Manila  Bay.  The  admiral  was  an  early  president  of 
the  society  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  his  death 
in  1917. 

The  organization  had  tough  sledding  for  a time.  Its 
members  contributed  $25.00  when  they  joined  the 
society  and  made  annual  contributions  thereafter.  Al- 
though the  sum  of  $25.00  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a sizable 
bit  of  money  in  this  day  and  age,  it  had  impressive 
buying  power  in  1904. 

For  many  years  the  society  received  a portion  of  the 
gate  receipts  of  the  Army-Navy  football  games.  This 
source  of  revenue  became  a major  portion  of  its  in- 
come. Admiral  Dewey  commented  in  a letter,  dated 
1 Jan  1910,  that  the  cancellation  of  the  previous  year’s 
game  at  Philadelphia  deprived  the  Navy  Relief  Fund 
of  about  $7000.  He  also  mentioned  generous  contribu- 
tions from  the  Fleet  in  the  amount  of  $2000  and 


who  needed  a helping  hand  temporarily,  the  Societv 
bought  food  for  the  hungry  and  fuel  for  cooking  and 
for  warmth. 

As  time  passed,  the  Society’s  needs  for  income  in- 
creased and  Navymen  and  Marines  became  more  ac- 
tive in  what  had  been  more  or  less  an  exclusive  group 
of  contributors  to  provide  funds  for  the  society. 

Navy  Day  carnivals  were  given  at  which  donations 
were  accepted  and  at  which  ships  were  dressed  and 
illuminated.  Guests  were  taken  aboard  and  shown 
methods  of  Navy  messing  and  berthing;  how  ham- 
mocks and  seabags  were  stowed;  how  food  was  pre- 
pared and  dishes  were  washed  in  the  galley;  and  how 
the  incapacitated  were  cared  for  in  the  sickbav.  Gun 
crews  drilled  and  there  were  exhibitions  which  in- 
cluded street  riot  drills,  wall-scaling  and  sham  battles. 
At  one  carnival,  there  were  four  bands  which  pro- 
vided a continuous  flow  of  music  all  dav  and,  at  night, 
the  carnival  scene  was  lighted  with  searchlights  and 
lanterns.  World  War  I increased  the  demands  made 
upon  the  Navy  Relief  Society,  and  it  responded  to  the 
needs  of  Navymen’s  families  as  it  had  done  after  the 
Spanish-American  War.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
society’s  financial  capabilities  were  improving  for 
handling  emergencies. 

qince  world  war  i,  benefits  for  Naw  and  Marine 
^ families  have  been  increasing  and  the  nation  has 
become  more  conscious  of  its  debt  to  the  men  who 
fight  to  preserve  its  liberties.  However,  naval  service 
men,  like  everyone  else,  still  have  emergencies  which 
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are  unforeseen  and  for  which  they  are  consequently 
unprepared. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  benefits  for  which  the 
law  and  the  Navy  provide,  there  are  still  cases  of  hard- 
ship as,  for  example,  when  a father  dies  without  pro- 
viding for  his  survivors  as  perhaps  he  should  have 
done.  In  1907,  the  Navy  Relief  Society  began  receiv- 
ing regular  reports  of  Navymen  and  Marines  who  died. 
It  still  receives  such  reports  concerning  both  active 
duty  and  retired  personnel.  After  a Navy  or  Marine 
Corps  death  becomes  known,  the  society  writes  or 
calls  the  widow  to  offer  its  assistance.  An  outstanding 
example  of  the  society’s  prompt  aid  to  widows  and 
orphans  occurred  in  1923,  when  1 1 destroyers  were 
wrecked  in  a stormy,  fog-shrouded  sea  off  Honda  at 
what  is  now  the  Naval  Missile  Facility,  Point  Arguello, 
Calif. 

Thousands  of  dollars  were  raised  by  the  people  of 
San  Diego  and  other  nearby  communities  and  turned 
over  to  the  Navy  Relief  Society  for  disbursement.  Im- 
mediately after  the  disaster,  the  society,  without  wait- 
ing for  additional  funds,  had  ascertained  the  financial 
conditions  of  the  dependents  of  those  who  died  in  the 
disaster  and  was  able  to  distribute  the  funds  equitably. 

Society 


- and  how  it  grew 


there  have  been  numerous  instances  in  which  the 
■ society  has  helped  the  families  of  Navymen  who 
have  gone  to  sea  or  Marines  sent  to  quell  problems 
without  providing  allotments  for  their  families.  Some- 
times allotments  have  been  made  but  not  received. 
The  society  has  stepped  in  with  cash  to  keep  wives 
and  children  “afloat”  until  money  started  coming  in 
again. 

These,  of  course,  are  only  a few  examples  of  the 
society’s  assistance.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Navy 
Relief  Society  are  filled  with  instances  in  which  Navy- 
men and  Marines  and  their  families  have  been  given 
assistance,  ranging  from  moral  support  to  substantial 
interest-free  financial  assistance  and  gratuities  to  help 
them  over  the  rough  road  to  self-sufficiency. 

It  is  difficult  for  Navymen  to  be  located  where  the 
Navy  Relief  Society  does  not  have  a representative 
within  shouting  distance.  It  has  had  auxiliaries  from 
Constantinople  (begun  in  1923)  to  the  China  Station 
in  the  days  when  faraway  places  were  far  away 
indeed. 

When  the  Navy-leased  base  in  Constantinople  was 
suddenly  closed  in  the  1920s,  166  Turkish  wives  of 
U.  S.  Navymen  were  left  stranded  when  their  hus- 


bands were  unexpectedly  ordered  from  the  country. 
The  Navy  Relief  Society  loaned  them  money  with 
which  to  travel  to  the  United  States  to  rejoin  their 
husbands  and  arrangements  were  made  by  the  Red 
Cross  for  special  steamship  rates.  It  wasn’t  long  be- 
fore families  were  together  again. 

throughout  the  years,  supporting  the  activities  of 
* the  Navy  Relief  Society  has  been  a favorite  cause 
of  many  people  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
and  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  to.  the  low- 
est-ranking serviceman.  Even  the  great  tenor  voice  of 
Enrico  Caruso  supported  Navy  Relief  in  a program  in 
New  York’s  Hippodrome  at  the  end  of  World  War  I 
when  the  Society’s  responsibilities  were  especially 
great.  It  might  be  said  for  Mr.  Caruso  and  the  others 
who  participated  in  the  program  that  night  that  more 
than  $33,000  was  realized. 

In  1904,  the  Navy  Relief  Society  was  first  incor- 
porated for  a period  of  one  thousand  years.  This  was 
later  changed  to  “in  perpetuity.”  The  Navy  Relief  So- 
ciety will  be  around— hopefully— for  a long  time  to  lend 
a helping  hand  to  servicemen— Navy  and  Marine 
Corps— and  their  families  when  they  need  it. 
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poR  navy  and  marine  corps  personnel  and  their 
* families  who  aren’t  quite  sure  what  kind  of  situ- 


St- 


ation merits  the  Navy  Relief  Society’s  aid,  here  are  a 
few  instances  under  which  financial  assistance  may  be 
granted : 

• Where  a man  has  lost  his  life  and  his  widow, 
minor  children  or  dependent  parents  need  help  in  ob- 
taining basic  necessities  before  government  benefits 
begin.  The  society  also  assists  the  widow  to  obtain 
transportation  to  return  to  her  family  or  it  pays  for 
vocational  training  to  make  her  self-supporting. 

• The  Navy  Relief  Society  will  help  keep  a deceased 
serviceman’s  children  in  elementary  or  secondary  pub- 
lic schools  if  their  education  might  otherwise  be  cur- 
tailed because  of  their  father’s  death.  Provisions  can 
be  made  for  special  training  of  handicapped  children. 

• The  Society  also  helps  retired  servicemen— Navy 
and  Marine  Corps— and  their  dependents  to  pay  main- 
tenance expenses  when  their  dependency  allotment 
has  been  delayed  and  in  other  emergency  situations 
which  leave  families  temporarily  stranded  financially. 
The  aim  is  to  get  them  back  on  their  feet. 

The  society  also  lends  cash  (without  interest)  or 
grants  money  for: 

• Funeral  expenses  of  dependents  or  retirees  for 
modest  funerals. 

• Dental  care  for  dependents. 

• Travel  for  emergency  leave  involving  critical  ill- 
ness or  death. 

• Hospitalization  for  eligible  dependents  in  cases 
where  government  facilities  are  not  available  or  in 
which  they  cannot  be  used. 

• Interest-free  loans  to  dependent  children  for  vo- 
cational or  college  training. 
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In  addition  to  monetary  relief,  the  society  also  is 
ready  to  help  with  the  services  of  a Navy  Relief  nurse; 
with  transportation  problems;  obtaining  information 
about  dependency  allowances,  pensions  and  govern- 
ment insurance;  communicating  with  Navy  personnel 
about  community  resources  such  as  help  for  retarded 
or  crippled  children,  the  blind  or  the  deaf. 

Although  these  are  instances  which  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  Navy  Relief  Society’s  work,  they  are  by  no 
means  the  only  instances  under  which  a naval  service- 
man can  tum  to  the  society  for  help. 

Navymen  and  Marines  in  trouble  can  rest  assured 
that  their  problems  will  be  considered  sympathetically 
by  the  Navy  Relief  Society  and  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  resolve  them  on  the  side  of  liberality  rather 
than  parsimony. 

information  given  by  Navy  Relief  Society  clients 
■ is  confidential  and,  therefore,  no  data  concerning 
their  case  histories  is  used  without  first  obtaining  their 
consent.  To  give  All  Hands  readers  an  insight  into 
the  type  of  situation  handled  by  the  Society,  the  fol- 
lowing samples  have  been  compiled.  They  are,  of 
course,  hypothetical  but  are  typical  of  everyday  action 
taken  by  Navy  Relief  throughout  the  world. 

• John  Jones’  16-year-old  daughter  urgently  needs 
dental  work  which  her  father  can’t  afford.  The  So- 
ciety assists  Petty  Officer  Jones  with  a combination 
loan  and  partial  gratuity  to  have  the  work  done. 

• Mrs.  Fields,  elderly  widow  of  a retired  petty  offi- 
cer, hasn’t  enough  income  to  meet  her  minimum 
needs.  The  Navy  Relief  Society  grants  her  a monthly 
supplement  of  $30  to  meet  her  deficit. 

• Bill  Black  receives  word  that  his  mother  is  dying. 
His  ship  advances  funds  for  emergency  transportation 
from  its  welfare  and  recreation  fund.  The  Navy  Relief 
Society  is  notified,  repays  the  ship’s  fund  and  com- 
municates with  Petty  Officer  Black  to  ascertain  that 
he  has  enough  money  to  meet  his  emergency. 

• Mrs.  Brown  moves  to  Norfolk  after  her  husband 


^uring  calendar  year  1970  (figures  for  calendar  year 
^ 1971  were  not  yet  available  when  All  Hands 
went  to  press),  the  Navy  Relief  Society  recorded  the 
following: 

•Made  31,185  loans  for  $3,026,681.88. 

•Authorized  14,545  gratuities  for  over  $1,000,000. 

• Wrote  off  nearly  5500  loans  for  a total  of  nearly 
$344.5  thousand. 

• Converted  to  gratuities  5848  loans  which  amount- 
ed to  $423,689.24. 

• Provided  more  than  $286.5  thousand  assistance 
for  dentistry. 

• Spent  nearly  $2000  for  layettes. 

•Spent  more  than  $124.5  thousand  for  nurseries. 

• Spent  more  than  $367.5  thousand  for  Navy  Relief 
Society  visiting  nurses. 

In  addition,  the  Society,  through  an  educational 
fund  set  up  in  1964,  has  over  $4  million  in  interest- 
free  loans  invested  in  dependent  children  of  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  personnel. 


receives  orders  to  a ship  homeported  there.  She 
doesn’t  receive  her  usual  allotment  check  on  time  and 
has  no  money  to  maintain  herself  and  her  three  chil- 
dren. The  Navy  Relief  Society  loans  her  $300. 

• The  father  of  Tom  Blue,  a Navy  petty  officer, 
dies.  Tom’s  family  lacks  money  for  the  funeral  and 
Tom  is  short  of  funds,  too.  The  Navy  Relief  Society 
grants  him  a partial  loan  and  gratuity  for  $400  to 
meet  funeral  expenses  and  $300  for  related  costs. 

Sergeant  Smith,  USMC,  has  a handicapped  son  who 
receives  assistance  under  the  grampus  Program. 
champus,  however,  pays  only  a portion  of  the  needed 
amount  and  the  remaining  sum  is  more  than  SGT 
Smith  can  afford.  The  Navy  Relief  Society  helps  him 
through  regular  gratuities  to  pay  his  share. 
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Down  on  the  Farm  — 

in  Vietnam 


ing  Hand  (OHH),  and  is  now  part  of  OHH.  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  has 
made  OHH  one  of  his  pet  interests. 

OHH  combines  hog-raising  with  poultry  projects, 
the  construction  of  family  housing  units,  cottage  in- 
dustries and  veterans’  rehabilitation  in  an  effort  to 
help  the  Vietnamese  Navymen  and  his  familv  enjoy 


Above:  Admiral  Zumwalt  received  a 15-pound  chicken  as  a gift 
from  Vietnamese  Navy  dependents  at  An  Thoi  naval  base.  Left: 
P02  Mel  Sturdivant  shows  off  a brand-new  piglet  only  15  minutes 
old.  Facing  page:  A general  view  of  hog-raising  activity  in  Viet- 
nam; feeding,  keepng  records,  besdes  takng  pride  in  work  well  done. 


it’s  back  to  the  farm  for  some  Navymen  assigned 
to  the  Naval  Advisory  Group  units  at  Cam  Ranh 
Ray,  Republic  of  Vietnam.  These  men  operate  the 
Navy’s  very  own  hog  farm  which  has  produced  580 
pigs  since  October  1969.  This  is  in  addition  to  their 
primary  jobs  of  advising  the  Vietnamese  Navymen 
conducting  coastal  surveillance. 

The  idea  of  raising  pigs  to  be  distributed  to  Viet- 
namese coastal  bases  to  improve  Vietnamese  sailors’ 
diets  came  from  two  young  officers  assigned  to  the 
Naval  Advisory  Group  in  1969. 

Their  original  stock  was  one  locally  purchased  gilt 
(young  female)  which  was  kept  in  one  pen.  The 
project  was  later  expanded  by  the  addition  of  60  gilts 
and  three  boars  from  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
plus  three  pig  bams,  four  exercise  pens  and  one  feed- 
er bam— all  built  by  Navy  Seabees. 

The  hog-raising  project  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  more  far-reaching  Operation  Help- 


a higher  standard  of  living  coupled  with  better  diets. 

The  Cam  Ranh  Bay  hog  farm  has  been  producing 
and  distributing  stock  as  pilot  projects  to  the  Viet- 
namese bases.  As  of  last  July,  374  pigs  had  been 
shipped  out  to  bases  as  far  away  as  An  Thoi,  on  Phu 
Quoc  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Thailand,  and  Cua  Viet, 
close  to  the  demilitarized  zone. 

The  pig  project  has  been  joined  in  its  distribution 
efforts  by  a similar  unit  in  Saigon  which  now  pro- 
vides pigs  for  naval  bases  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
country,  while  Cam  Ranh  Bay  supplies  northern  bases. 

» ccording  to  Lieutenant  Lee  Sippel,  who  ran  the 
^ Cam  Ranh  Bay  hog  farm  until  he  transferred  to 
Saigon,  an  initial  issue  of  two  gilts  and  one  boar  is 
given  to  each  base  wishing  to  start  a pilot  project. 
Additional  stock  are  sold  to  bases  on  request. 

During  Sippel’s  seven  months  as  “ComPigFac”  or 
Commander  Pig  Facility  (a  nickname  fellow  officers 
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gave  him),  the  permanent  number  of  breeding  hogs 
was  doubled  and  two  of  the  facility’s  four  barns  were 
completed. 

Prices  for  the  hogs  are  about  half  of  what  Vietna- 
mese sailors  would  have  to  pay  on  the  civilian  market. 
Breeding  boars  cost  10,000  piasters  ($36)  and  breed- 
ing gilts  cost  7000  piasters.  Twelve-week-old  feeders 
sell  for  3500  piasters. 

The  slim  profits  of  the  operation  go  to  buy  feed  and 
finance  improvements.  Sippel  said  the  Cam  Ranh  Bay 
farm  is  about  50  per  cent  self-sufficient  and  should 
eventually  pay  its  own  way;  OHH  contributions  pay 
the  other  half  of  operational  costs. 

Sippel,  like  most  of  the  other  American  Navymen 
involved  in  OHH  projects  throughout  the  Republic, 
comes  from  an  unusual  background.  He  spent  his 
youth  on  a dairy  farm  in  Wisconsin,  but  studied  elec- 
trical engineering  at  Purdue  University.  He  served  on 
a Navy  dock  landing  ship  and  a destroyer  before  find- 
ing himself  “back  on  the  farm”  in  Vietnam. 

Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Bob  Plant,  who  like  Sippel 
is  a volunteer,  also  grew  up  in  rural  Wisconsin.  He 
worked  on  dairy  farms  and  graduated  from  Wisconsin 
State  University  with  a major  in  animal  science.  His 
official  Navy  job  is  jet  aircraft  mechanic;  he  estimated 
he’d  been  a midwife  for  at  least  300  piglets  in  his  first 
eight  months  an  Cam  Ranh  Bay. 

y wo  other  men  in  the  program  are  far  removed 
* from  their  background— Petty  Officer  2nd  Class 
Melvain  L.  Sturdivant  didn’t  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a gilt  and  a boar  when  he  arrived  at  Cam  Ranh. 
He  studied  basic  engineering  at  Rowan  Technical  In- 


stitute in  Salisbury,  N.  C.  His  first  assignment  in  the 
Navy  was  as  a shipfitter  on  a submarine  tender.  But 
now  he  can  vaccinate  hogs,  tattoo  piglets  and  mix  feed 
with  the  best. 

Lieutenant  (jg)  Arthur  J.  McLaughlin,  the  present 
“ComPigFac,”  is  a native  of  Louisiana,  and  a 1968 
graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy.  Having  no  experi- 
ence in  animal  husbandry,  he  sees  his  job  as  that  of 
an  administrator,  preparing  Vietnamese  Navymen  sta- 
tioned there  to  take  over  the  project.  He  credits  Sip- 
pel with  achieving  the  maximum  level  of  production 
that  the  hog  farm  can  economically  handle. 

Working  with  McLaughlin  is  a Vietnamese  naval 
officer,  a member  of  his  service’s  political  warfare  sec- 
tion, which  is  responsible  for  supervising  the  OHH 
programs  on  Vietnamese  bases.  Taking  care  of  more 
than  250  pigs  is  a big  job  without  the  automated 
equipment  found  on  American  farms.  It’s  a dawn-to- 
dusk,  seven-day-a-week  job.  When  a litter  is  birthing, 
there  is  extra  work. 

“These  sows  seem  to  have  a habit  of  farrowing  at 
night,”  complained  Plant. 

yHE  cam  rahn  bay  hog  farm  is  one  of  15  OHH  agri- 
* cultural  projects.  Another  agricultural  project  is 
the  chicken  hatchery  at  Cuu  Long,  just  outside  of  Sai- 
gon. It  has  an  incubator-hatcher  capable  of  hatching 
20,000  chicks  per  month.  The  new  machine  is  ex- 
pected to  eliminate  the  need  of  importing  chicks  from 
the  Philippines.  At  last  count,  135,000  chicks'  had 
been  imported  and  distributed  under  OHH. 

For  those  Navymen  working  in  the  agricultural  pro- 
grams of  Operation  Helping  Hand,  especially  the  men 
at  the  Cam  Ranh  Bay  hog  farm,  it  must  have  been  a 
big  surprise  to  find  themselves  “down  on  the  farm” 
in  Vietnam. 
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a sailor's  best  friend 


IJelieve  it  or  not,  some  sailors  really  do  have  two 
° left  feet;  just  ask  Navymen  who  work  with  Master 
Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate  Fenderhead,  Photographer’s 
Mate  2nd  Class  (AC)  IFGA  Dog,  Seaman  Liberty 
Hound  and  Air  Controlman  Seaman  Recruit  Kitty  Cat. 

The  fact  that  these  sailors  are  animals,  and  have 
right  feet  to  go  along  with  the  left  plus  tails,  normally 
doesn’t  bother  the  men  who  work  with  them.  While 
history  tells  of  one  or  two  long-tailed  sailors  who  were 
suspected  to  have  been  the  victims  of  foul  play  by 
shipmates,  the  vast  majority  enjoy  a status  in  their 
commands  far  above  what  their  rates  imply. 

Master  Chief  Fenderhead  is  a career  seadog  at 
Fleet  Activities,  Yokosuka,  who  went  over  20  in  1971 
and  intends  to  stay  for  at  least  30.  His  position  as  a 
master  chief  has  been  officially  noted  by  his  com- 
manding officer  and  he  has  been  granted  the  privilege 
of  freely  roaming  the  base. 

As  a boot,  Fenderhead  found  life  in  the  old  Navy 
full  of  troubles.  He  was  attached  to  the  harbor  master 


pier  and  crewed  on  the  pusher-boats.  One  of  his  un- 
happy experiences  caused  the  chief  to  rotate  to 
permanent  shore  duty.  He  fell  overboard  and  spent  the 
night  stranded  on  a mooring  buoy. 

g enderhead  has  slowed  down  latelv  as  his  seniority 
requires  that  he  carry  himself  with  dignity.  He  no 
longer  tours  the  base  aboard  the  base  bus,  which  used 
to  stop  for  him  each  morning.  Now  he  stays  near  the 
boat  pool  or  port  control.  There  he  greets  sailors  of  the 
new  Navy,  allowing  them  to  pat  him  on  the  head  and 
shake  his  hand;  after  all,  his  job  code  is  that  of  morale 
raiser. 

Ifga  Dog,  a photographer’s  mate  2nd,  could  be 
viewed  as  a rate  grabber.  On  1 May  1971,  then-PH3 
Dog  received  a meritorious  promotion  while  serving 
with  the  Naval  Air  Facility,  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  photo 
lab.  While  his  furry  body  and  cold  nose  may  have 


upset  some  in  the  personnel  office,  his  unswerving 
loyalty,  fidelity  and  contribution  to  the  morale  of  the 
photo  lab  more  than  qualified  him  for  the  extra  chev- 
ron. PH2  Dog’s  first  name  is  a photographic  formula 
and,  as  his  title  shows,  he  is  a qualified  air  crewman. 

Readers  of  the  August  1971  All  Hands  will  remem- 
ber Seaman  Liberty  Hound,  currently  stationed  aboard 
uss  Pluck  (MSO  464).  The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bas- 
set Hound  was  recruited  by  Pluck’s  CO,  who  ignored 
the  fact  that  Lib  was  under-age  (4  1/2  years  old) 
and  underweight  (40  lbs.).  Seaman  Hound  is  most 
noted  for  his  channel  fever.  Fifteen  minutes  after  cast- 
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ing  off,  Lib  is  ready  to  hit  the  beach  again.  While 
waiting  to  pull  back  into  port,  the  sad-eyed  sailor 
stands  combat  information  center  watches,  engineer- 
ing watches  and  keeps  an  eye  on  the  chow  line. 

Liberty,  who  has  a talent  for  smelling  land  before 
it’s  sighted,  has  hit  the  beach  in  many  ports.  If  you 
have  the  time,  he  will  lay  tales  on  you  of  his  days  and 
nights  spent  in  Olongapo  City,  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  other  well-known  liberty  spots.  Along  with 
a seabag  full  of  stories,  Lib’s  travels  have  also  earned 
him  the  Golden  Dragon  Award. 

Air  Controlman  Seaman  Recruit  Kitty  Cat  is  the 
only  known  feline  to  have  served  in  Antarctica.  But 
her  service  on  the  southern  ice  during  the  “winter” 
of  1971  may  be  a question  of  international  law  as 
treaty  prohibits  the  introduction  of  foreign  species  to 
Antarctica.  However,  treaties  mean  little  to  adventur- 
ous Kitty,  and  with  the  help  of  some  shipmates,  she 
was  smuggled  into  McMurdo  Station  on  the  last  flight 
from  New  Zealand  for  the  summer.  Also  aboard  the 
eight-hour  flight  was  an  admiral,  and  the  new  recruit 
almost  let  the  . . . plan  out  of  the  bag  until  she  was 
convinced  to  be  quiet. 

qecause  the  McMurdo  detachment  is  isolated 
" throughout  the  long  winter,  the  presence  of  the 
stowaway  was  unknown  to  the  outside  world  until  4 
Mar  1971.  On  that  day  a message  was  sent  by 
McMurdo  saying  that  a certain  ACSR  Kitty  (NMN) 
Cat,  Cll  22  33  1/4W,  of  the  Navy  Cat  Corps  was 
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diagnosed  has  having  pneumonia,  contracted  as  the 
result  of  a bath,  and  consultation  with  a veterinarian 
was  requested. 

There  not  being  much  that  could  be  done  about 
ACSR  Cat’s  presence  on  the  ice,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Antarctic  Support  Activities  at  Davisville,  R.  I., 
decided  to  ignore  the  issue.  They  sent  back  a formal 
message  reading  in  part:  “Consulted  vet,  advises 
(vitamin)  tablets  and  treatment  for  five  days.” 

The  seaman  recruit  appears  to  be  the  first  furrv 
shipmate  on  the  ice  to  hold  a Navy  rating,  but  there 
have  been  other  animals  that  achieved  a special  place 


among  Navymen  wintering  over.  The  first  Americans 
to  winter-over  on  the  ice  in  1958  adopted  one  of  their 
sled  dogs.  Bravo  served  directly  under  the  officer  in 
charge,  a Navy  lieutenant,  at  the  Amundsen-Scott 
South  Pole  Station.  When  the  detachment  returned  to 
the  U.  S.  in  late  1958,  the  Navy  gave  Bravo  to  his 
officer-master. 

The  1959  wintering-over  detachment  at  the  Byrd 
Station  started  with  two  mascot  sled  dogs,  Sissy,  a 
female,  and  a male  whose  name  is  forgotten.  By  the 
end  of  the  winter,  there  were  seven  mascots.  The  five 
puppies  became  a major  attraction  and  were  so  photo- 
graphed that,  upon  seeing  a camera,  they  would  close 
their  eyes  and  wait  for  the  flash. 

Except  for  the  New  Zealand  detachment,  sled  dogs 
are  no  longer  kept  on  the  ice  and  no  one  is  known 
to  have  adopted  the  penguin,  symbol  of  Antarctic 
expeditions,  for  a mascot. 

y raoitionalists  will  ask,  “What  happened  to  the 
* Navy  Goat?”  Bill  and  his  friends  are  still  around. 
Until  this  summer,  a goat  served  at  the  brown  water 
Navy’s  intermediate  support  base  at  Long  Phu,  Viet- 
nam. It  departed  when  the  base  was  turned  over  to 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Another  of  the  Navy’s  tra- 
ditional mascots  is  doing  duty  at  the  ammunition  depot 
on  Vieques  Island,  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Naval  Communications  Station,  the  Republic  of 
of  the  Philippines,  football  team,  the  Comets,  has 
adopted  a young  nannygoat  as  their  mascot.  At  last 
report,  the  goat  had  no  other  name  than  “that  darling 
little  tan  goat,”  but  a contest  was  underway  to  correct 
the  situation. 

While  goats  appear  less  popular  than  man’s  best 
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friend  as  a mascot,  goats  have  carved  a solid  niche 
for  themselves  in  Navy  tradition.  Legend  says  that  a 
group  of  naval  officers  were  on  their  way  from  the 
West  Point  railroad  station  to  the  first  Navy- Army 
football  game  in  1890.  They  decided  that  since  so  few 
Navy  rooters  would  be  present  at  the  Army  playing 
field,  Navy  needed  a mascot. 

They  reportedly  spotted  a young  goat  and  decided 
it  filled  the  billet.  After  some  dickering,  they  bought 
it  for  $1.  The  Navy  won  the  game  24-0  and  Bill  the 
goat  became  the  symbol  of  the  Naval  Academy. 

But  in  fairness  to  the  canine  family,  it  must  be 
noted  that  a dog  named  Dick  reportedly  sailed  aboard 
uss  Constitution  as  early  as  1840. 

A nimals  .are  starting  to  appear  more  and  more  as 
true  working  shipmates  through  the  Navy’s  re- 
search into  animal  behavior.  For  years  the  Navy  has 
used  sentry  dogs.  Recent  service  by  the  dogs  includes 
guarding  the  perimeter  of  the  Da  Nang  Naval  Support 
Activity  and  other  naval  installations  in  Vietnam. 

However,  the  stars  among  Navy  animals  are  the 
dolphins  and  the  porpoises.  Research  has  shown  the 
possibilities  of  using  the  marine  animals  to  aid  divers. 
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They  have  been  trained  to  carry  tools,  turn  valves 
and  locate  equipment.  Already  some  are  working 
members  of  diving  teams. 

Dolphins  may  even  become  fighters.  A bluenose 
dolphin  named  Simo  at  Sarastota,  Fla.,  has  been  trained 
to  attack  a seven-foot  brown  shark  upon  signal.  He 
will  sustain  the  attack  until  the  shark  is  driven  away. 
While  the  training  of  Simo  is  still  in  the  research 
stage,  it  may  bring  interesting  developments. 

A porpoise  named  Tuffy  received  press  coverage 
during  the  Sealab  operation  off  California.  There  he 


Navy  have  come  to  blows  on  occasions,  usually  as  a 
plane  hurries  down  the  runway,  base  rules  prohibit 
molesting  the  birds  or  their  nesting  sites. 

While  not  having  specific  conservation  rules,  other 
installations  protect  their  animals  as  the  result  of 
security  precautions.  Within  the  perimeter  of  the 
Naval  Magazine  on  Gaum,  herds  of  carabao,  island 
deer  and  wild  pigs  have  flourished  in  natural  sur- 
roundings. 

No  one  claims  them,  but  orphan  dogs  around  the 
Da  Nang  Air  Base  in  Vietnam  depend  on  Navy  air 
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performed  various  tasks,  including  delivering  pack- 
ages to  the  divers  living  underwater.  (Unfortunately, 
Tuffy  has  since  died.) 

California  sea  lions  are  counted  among  ship’s 
company  at  the  Pacific  Missile  Range,  headquartered 
at  Point  Mugu,  Calif.  The  Naval  Undersea  Research 
and  Development  Center  Laboratory  in  Hawaii  has 
successfully  trained  the  sea  lions  to  assist  in  the  re- 
covery of  Asroc  missiles  which  are  regularly  fired 
down  the  range.  The  seals,  capable  of  diving  to  750 
feet,  visually  locate  the  missile  and  return  to  the 
surface  to  report.  Then  they  dive  again  with  a line 
and  attach  it  to  the  device  so  it  may  be  hauled  to 
the  surface.  The  “Quick  Find”  seals  are  harness- 
broken,  making  them  easily  led,  and  their  size  allows 
them  to  be  flown  anywhere  they  are  needed. 

Qome  animals  don’t  qualify  for  naval  service,  but 
**  still  benefit  from  the  Navy  life.  These  are  the 
animals  found  inside  many  naval  reservations.  The 
Gooney  Birds  of  Midway  Island  are  protected  from 
predators  by  the  Navy.  Though  the  birds  and  the 


squadron  detachments  for  existence.  They  roam  in 
packs  and  lie  in  the  shady  hangars,  waiting  for  a sailor 
to  give  them  something  to  eat.  Someone  always  does. 

There  is  one  type  of  animal  which  may  not  agree 
that  the  Navy  life  is  the  best.  These  are  the  four- 
footed  members  of  the  Navy’s  Task  Force  115,  head- 
quartered at  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  Vietnam.  The  task 
force’s  pig  facility,  whose  OIC  is  popularly  known  as 
ComPigFac  (Commander  Pig  Facility),  is  the  Navy’s 
very  own  hog  farm.  Since  October  1969,  580  young 
porkers  have  been  produced  under  a program  to  up- 
grade the  diets  of  Vietnamese  sailors  and  their  fam- 
ilies. While  many  of  the  hogs  have  been  used  as 
breeding  stock  to  start  herds  at  Vietnamese  naval 
bases,  one  can  understand  even  a pig  being  dis- 
gruntled at  being  regarded  as  dinner  by  his  ship- 
mates. 

Having  two  left  feet  really  isn’t  a handicap  for  some 
sailors,  as  long  as  they  have  two  right  feet  to  match. 
And  though  these  four-legged  sailors  are  called 
animals,  their  presence  seems  to  add  a large  touch  of 
humanity  to  Navy  life. 

— J02  Bob  Mercer 
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^■ecil  b.  de  mille  would  have  been  pleased.  Al- 
^ though  the  move  of  Destroyer  Squadron  15  de- 
pendents from  San  Diego  to  Yokosuka  lacked  a cast  of 
thousands,  it  could  at  least  be  said  that  hundreds  were 
involved  and  the  show  was  a hit.  The  stars  were  all 
women  and  children,  but  many  who  made  the  pro- 
duction a success  were  those  who  toiled  backstage 
from  September  through  December  to  move  wives, 
kids  and  pets  across  the  Pacific.  When  the  final  cur- 
tain descended,  everyone  relaxed— not  a single  de- 
pendent or  pet  had  been  misplaced. 

As  every  Navy  family  knows,  being  uprooted  and 
transplanted  elsewhere  is  not  unusual  nor  always  un- 
wanted. For  many,  in  fact,  change  is  the  ingredient 
which  makes  life  spicy.  Few,  however,  look  forward 
to  long  months  of  separation  when  a Navy  breadwin- 
ner goes  to  sea  while  wives  and  children  stay  at  home. 

When  DesRon  15  moved  west,  the  Navy  was  de- 
termined to  keep  together  as  many  families  as  wanted 
to  be  together.  That  meant  moving  hundreds  of  de- 
pendents by  air;  it  also  meant  transporting  Navy  fam- 
ilies who  were  ineligible  for  other  types  of  travel.  For 
that  duty,  uss  Samuel  Gompers  (AD  37)  was  called 
upon  to  expand  her  usual  role  of  tending  destroyers  to 
include  tending  children  and  their  mothers  as  well. 


Successful  execution  of  such  a project  required  each 
participant  to  move  in  the  right  direction  at  the  proper 
time.  The  first  logical  step  seemed  to  be  contacting 
the  women  concerned.  Rather  than  writing  to  each 
of  the  Navy  wives  involved  in  the  move,  the  Navy  de- 
cided to  let  them  hear  firsthand  what  to  expect  from 
people  who  had  already  made  the  odyssey. 

yo  advise  Navy  wives  on  the  art  of  living  as  foreign- 
* ers  in  the  midst  of  a Japanese  population,  an  ex- 
pert on  race  relations  was  included  on  the  briefing 
team.  A housing  manager  was  also  on  hand  while  a 
school  principal  told  the  DesRon  15  wives  what  kind 
of  educational  facilities  would  be  available  for  their 
children.  There  were  others,  too,  who  were  author- 
ities on  every  aspect  of  a family  move.  One  week  and 
14  briefings  later,  the  wives  were  well  informed  on 
what  they  should  do  in  order  to  reach  Japan  and 
what  they  could  expect  when  they  arrived. 

After  the  briefers  had  finished,  family  assistance 
teams  took  over.  An  assembly  line  technique  was 
adapted  to  give  Navy  dependents  their  shots,  arrange 
for  packers  and  movers,  and  also  to  apply  for  pass- 
ports and  book  transportation.  When  arrangements  to 
leave  the  United  States  were  completed,  family  assist- 
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ance  teams  in  San  Diego  and  Long  Beach  notified 
their  counterparts  in  Yokosuka  who  picked  up  the  ball 
and  ran  with  it. 

In  Japan,  as  in  the  United  States,  everything  was 
very  systematic.  As  soon  as  the  team  in  Yokosuka 
learned  a family  was  en  route,  team  members  con- 
sulted a suspense  file  to  make  sure  everything  was 
running  smoothly.  Someone  was  assigned  to  greet  the 
newcomers  and  help  them  through  customs.  Housing 
Office  was  notified  concerning  the  new  arrivals  and 
transportation  from  the  airport  was  arranged.  If  tem- 
porary quarters  were  required  (some  of  the  depend- 
ents preferred  to  visit  relatives  or  friends),  the  Navy 
Exchange  Guest  House  made  reservations  and  a Wel- 
come Wagon  sponsor  was  notified. 

poR  most,  everything  moved  according  to  schedule. 
* On  the  last  day  of  October,  for  example,  19  wives 
and  about  15  children  arrived  at  Tokyo  International 
Airport  to  be  met  by  Navy  wives  already  in  Japan 
who  had  volunteered  for  the  job.  The  newcomers 
were  shepherded  through  customs  and  taken  to  Yoko- 
suka’s Navy  Exchange  Guest  House  where  the  travel- 
ers relaxed  and  tried  to  recover  from  their  swift  flight 
westward  across  the  International  Date  Line.  The 
next  morning,  the  ladies  were  met  by  Chief  Damage 
Controlman  Sylvester  McKelpin  and  Electronics  Tech- 
nician 1st  Class  Raymond  D.  Robertson  who  provided 
a liasion  between  the  dependents  and  the  Yokohama 
Detachment,  Commander  Fleet  Activities,  Yokosuka. 

Based  on  housing  requirements  information  which 
had  already  been  received  from  the  States,  assign- 
ments to  quarters  had  already  been  made  and  almost 
everyone  was  settled  before  the  sun  went  down  that 
day.  The  few  who  remained  without  a home  were 
fixed  up  within  the  next  two  days,  for  the  housing  sit- 
uation was  not  acute.  Many,  in  fact,  could  choose 
from  among  several  available  houses. 

After  quarters  had  been  chosen,  a trip  to  the  Per- 
sonal Property  Shipment  Office  was  in  order.  If 


household  goods  had  arrived,  most  were  delivered 
within  three  or  four  days  after  arrival.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Special  Services  issue  room  had  items  such 
as  pots,  pans,  silverware  and  the  like  which  were 
available  to  the  newcomers  until  their  express  ship- 
ments arrived.  When  the  families  moved  into  their 
new  homes,  they  were  delighted  to  find  complimen- 
tary boxes  of  groceries  which  were  filled  with  milk, 
bread,  bacon,  eggs  and  other  staples  to  tide  them 
over  until  they  had  the  time  to  make  their  first  visit 
to  the  commissary. 

■ t was  a big  operation  and,  all  things  considered, 

■ it  moved  with  remarkable  precision;  as  might  be 
expected,  however,  there  were  reasons  for  a few 
gripes.  One  of  the  more  serious  problems  was  the 
slowness  in  arrival  of  express  shipments  of  household 
goods.  Usually  such  items  arrived  via  express  in  10 
days  from  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States.  Ex- 
pecting this  brief  time  lapse,  some  families  arrived  in 
Japan  with  insufficient  heavy  clothing  to  cope  with 
the  autumnal  weather.  Both  DesRon  15  and  comcru- 
despac  went  to  work  on  the  problem  in  the  hope  of 
alleviating  the  situation. 

Most  other  difficulties  were  solved  on  the  spot.  For 
example,  a family  which  arrived  with  insufficient 
funds  was  helped  by  the  Navy  Relief  Society  which  also 
assisted  others  in  less  immediate  need.  A pet  was  de- 
tained at  Haneda  Airport  and  several  wives  could  not 
be  found  by  their  official  greeters.  The  new  arrivals 
got  along  fine  but  the  welcomers  had  some  anxious 
moments  wondering  what  had  become  of  their  charges. 

After  the  first  80  families  had  been  installed  in  new 
quarters  at  Yokosuka,  there  were  still  507  vacant  hous- 
ing units,  of  which  72  were  newly  refurbished  and 
ready  for  occupancy.  There  was  a temporary  short- 
age of  two-bedroom  enlisted  quarters  but  families 
scheduled  for  these  either  remained  in  a hotel  for  a few 
extra  days  while  they  drew  temporary  lodging  allow- 
ance, and  others  resided  temporarily  in  clean  (al- 


Facing  page:  DesRon  15  wives  "man  the 
rails.  Left:  Checking  on  board.  Right: 

DesRon  wife  reminiices  with  portrait  of 
her  husband.  Above:  Boarding  USS  Gompers 
for  Pacific  cruise. 
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though  not  freshly  painted)  furnished  quarters  in  the 
Yokohama  Housing  area  until  their  permanent  quar- 
ters were  redecorated. 

%A#hile  most  desron  15  dependents  arrived  by  air, 
**  some  lacked  the  magical  pay  grade  and  length 
of  service  levels  which  entitled  them  to  a PCS  move  at 
government  expense.  Ordinarily,  these  would  have 
waved  goodbye  to  their  husbands  and  fathers  who 
would  be  away  for  a considerable  length  of  time; 
but  this  time  things  were  different.  The  word  went 
out  that  wives  who  weren’t  entitled  to  air  travel  could 
sail  to  Japan  aboard  uss  Samuel  Gompers.  This  was 
good  news  for  the  65  women  who  took  the  Navy  up 
on  its  offer.  A few  wives  had  planned  to  foot  the 
transportation  bill  to  Japan  themselves,  but  such  ar- 
rangements would,  they  admitted,  have  been  budget 
breakers.  For  most,  of  course,  paying  for  their  own 
transportation  across  the  Pacific  and  back  was  out  of 
the  question.  The  Gompers  offer  was  a welcome 
break  for  everyone. 

There  wasn’t  much  time  in  which  to  get  ready. 
Like  the  wives  who  flew  to  Japan,  the  ladies  sched- 
uled to  board  Gompers  with  their  children  had  to  ap- 
ply for  passports,  bring  their  inoculation  records  up  to 
date  and  undertake  the  myriad  other  odds  and  ends 
involved  in  moving  to  the  other  side  of  the  world.  To 
help  them,  a Dependents’  Assistance  Team  was  ap- 
pointed and  headed  by  the  DesRon  15  chaplain, 
Lieutenant  Arthur  A.  Guetterman.  Personnelman  1st 
Class  Clyde  Seabury  and  Yeoman  2nd  Class  Jerrold 
Keilman  were  on  hand  to  help. 

When  word  of  the  migrating  families  reached 
Gompers,  Senior  Chief  Hospital  Corpsman  Thomas 
Dickey  was  busily  arranging  a Dependents’  Cruise 
for  Gojnpersmen  and  their  wives  to  Hawaii.  He  could 
be  forgiven  if  he  groaned  upon  hearing  the  ship  was 
going  to  transport  72  dependents  of  DesRon  15,  in- 
cluding four  pregnant  women  and  seven  children  to 
Japan.  Where  would  they  sleep?  What  precautions 
should  be  taken  for  the  safety  of  that  many  female 
and  juvenile  landlubbers?  What  about  health  meas- 
ures in  transit? 

the  problems  were  perplexing  but,  thanks  to  every  - 
* one  concerned,  the  entire  operation  went  smooth- 
ly from  the  initial  baggage  checking  to  the  debarka- 
tion in  Japan.  On  the  morning  of  departure,  Petty 
Officers  Dickey  and  Seabury  checked  each  lady  on 
board  as  she  passed  a table  near  the  Chief  Master  at 
Arms’  office.  From  there,  the  wives  were  escorted  to 
their  quarters  by  well-drilled  working  parties  who  also 
stowed  their  luggage. 


Top,  left:  A dependent's  first  haircut  on 
board  Gompers.  Top,  right:  Keeping  in- 

formed of  the  news  while  in  transit.  Above: 
A game  of  bingo  to  help  speed  the  cross- 
ing time.  Right:  A Japanese  language  class 
prepares  the  dependents  for  their  new  home. 


Move  Involved 

the  six  ships  included  in  the  deployment  to  Japan 
* of  CruDesPac  were  uss  Worden  (DLG  18) 
homeported  at  Long  Beach,  and  the  five  San 
Diego-based  ships  of  Destroyer  Squadron  15:  uss 
P arsons  (DDG  33),  uss  Rowan  (DD  782),  uss 
Gurke  (DD  783)  uss  Richard  B.  Anderson  (DD 
786)  and  uss  Bausell  (DD  845). 

Rather  than  rotating  these  ships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Western  Pacific,  the  Navv 
decided,  in  view  of  recent  Pacific  Fleet  reductions, 
that  efficiency  would  be  better  served  by  a nonro- 
tational  deployment  of  Fleet  units.  The  families  of 
the  Navymen  making  the  moves  were  also  taken  to 
Japan  to  improve  the  morale  of  both  the  squadron’s 
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Six  Ships 

Navymen  and  their  dependents. 

Families  who  didn’t  qualify  for  commercial  air  or 
sea  transport  on  their  permanent  change  of  station 
were  moved  across  the  Pacific  on  board  uss  Samuel 
Gompers  (AD  37)  which  had  already  scheduled  a 
dependents’  cruise  to  Hawaii  for  families  of  her 
own  crew. 

The  added  passengers  and  her  own  50  depend- 
ents notwithstanding,  Gompersmen  did  a great  job 
in  getting  everyone  to  the  proper  destination.  Up- 
on arrival  in  Hawaii,  dependents  of  Gompersmen 
disembarked  and,  after  four  days  in  the  islands,  re- 
turned to  San  Diego  while  Gompers,  her  crew  and 
the  DesRon  15  dependents  continued  on  their  way. 


Bedding  difficulties  were  resolved  when  room  was 
found  in  an  unoccupied  CPO  bunkroom.  To  cope 
with  health  problems  which  might  arise,  a Navy  nurse 
was  temporarily  assigned  to  Gompers.  If  worse  came 
to  worst,  it  was  comforting  to  know  the  lady  was  a 
skilled  anesthetist.  Dependents  had  sick  call  every 
morning,  but  fortunately,  complaints  were  mostly  lim- 
ited to  predictable  things  like  seasickness. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  job  for  everyone  was 
keeping  the  passengers  from  succumbing  to  boredom 
during  the  long  passage.  Initially,  most  wives  were 
interested  in  touring  areas  similar  to  those  in  which 
their  husbands  worked  but,  after  the  initial  newness 
of  being  aboard  a Navv  ship  wore  off,  long  hours 
seemed  to  stretch  endlessly  toward  the  western  hori- 
zon. 

For  some,  the  ship’s  radio  and  television  provided 
an  outlet  for  surplus  energy  and  abundant  time.  Sev- 
eral of  the  traveling  wives  worked  as  editors  and 
newscasters.  Another,  who  was  a foreign  language 
teacher  ashore,  undertook  the  task  of  teaching  Gomp- 
ersmen  to  speak  Spanish  while  another  taught  the 
wives  rudiments  of  the  Japanese  language. 

After  supper,  everyone  looked  forward  to  the  bingo 
games  held  on  the  crew’s  mess  deck  and,  on  Sundays, 
female  voices  were  a welcome  addition  to  the  choir 
during  Divine  Services.  There  were  also  a few  spe- 
cial events  which  every  family  likes  to  remember.  For 
example,  14-month-old  Jade  Heldenbrand  received 
his  first  haircut  in  the  crew’s  barbershop  and  Lonnie 
Strum  celebrated  his  second  birthday  while  on  board. 

»he  last  nicht  out  was  probably  the  longest  for  the 
* seagoing  ladies,  but  they  used  it  to  thank  the 
Gompers  crew  for  their  help  and  good  humor  during 
the  sometimes  rough  Pacific  crossing.  The  ladies  were 
particularly  grateful  to  the  ship’s  1st  class  petty  offi- 
cers, the  cooks,  laundrymen  and  the  medical  depart- 
ment. Captain  D.  L.  Banks,  Jr.,  speaking  for  the  crew, 
said  he  would  be  happy  to  do  it  all  over  again,  if 
given  the  opportunity. 

The  next  day,  the  waiting  ended.  The  pier  at  Yoko- 
suka was  crowded  with  waiting  husbands  who  eagerly 
searched  for  faces  of  their  family  members  as  the  tugs 
pushed  Gompers  shoreward.  It  was  then  that  many  of 
the  wives  realized  how  their  husbands  felt  when  their 
positions  were  reversed  and  the  men  were  on  the  ship 
while  their  wives  were  on  the  shore. 

(Information  on  which  the  above  story  is  based  was 
supplied  by  JOl  Jim  Messner  and  S N Paul  Long. 
Photos  were  taken  by  PH2  Randy  Emmons,  PH2 
Eugene  Kimball,  and  also  by  Messner  and  Long.) 
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DESRON  15  WIVES 
SAIL  TO  JAPAN 

THERE  WERE  SEVERAL  UNUSUAL  FEATURES  in  the 

1 deployment  of  Destroyer  Squadron  15  to  the 
Western  Pacific.  The  crew  volunteered  for  duty 
and  any  wives  who  so  desired  could  go  along,  too. 

Most  of  the  squadron’s  dependents,  of  course, 
were  entitled  to  make  a permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion at  government  expense.  For  those  who  weren’t 
eligible,  however,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  made 
some  unprecedented  arrangements.  Nawmen  in 
pay  grades  E-4  and  below  who  were  not  career 
designated  could  move  their  dependents  to  Japan 
also.  Transportation,  however,  had  to  be  in  a Jap- 
anese-bound naval  ship  which  had  space  available. 

The  chance  to  be  with  their  husbands  during  a 
WestPac  deployment  wasn’t  ignored  by  the  wives. 
About  500  dependents  traveled  by  commercial 
means  while  72  arrived  in  Japan  aboard  uss  Sam- 
uel Gompers. 

Nor  was  there  a dearth  of  Navymen  who  volun- 
teered for  DesRon  15  duty.  More  than  1200  appli- 
cations were  received  from  those  who  were  willing 
to  replace  squadron  members  who  didn’t  want  to 
go  to  Japan.  Many  of  the  applicants  were  married 
to  Japanese  wives,  for  whom  the  journey  was  a 
homecoming. 

To  avoid  disrupting  the  school  year,  many  of  the 
wives  who  traveled  via  commercial  means  arrived 
in  Japan  ahead  of  their  sponsors  and  were  alreadv 
settled  in  Navy  housing  when  their  husbands 
arrived. 

The  move  was  made  smoothly  regardless  of 
whether  the  dependents  traveled  by  commercial 
air,  ocean  liner  or  aboard  Samuel  Gompers.  The 
Navy’s  decision  to  keep  as  many  families  together 
as  wanted  to  be  together  meant  that  months  of 
family  separation  would  be  eliminated  for  DesRon 
15  families. 


Left,  top  to  bottom:  DesRon  dependents  try  their  hand 
at  deep-sea  fishing.  (2)  Sunday  morning  church  services. 
(3)  A home-cooked  meal  on  board.  (4)  A birthday  to 
remember  ...  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific.  (5)  The 
wives  of  DesRon  15  gathered  on  the  signal  bridge. 
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the  next  dining  area  was  christened  the  Nantucket 
■ Room.  Its  bulkheads  and  tabletops  are  a rich  brown 
and  cottage-style  “windows”  stretch  along  one  side 
of  the  room.  The  Sportsman’s  Den  conjures  up  the 
atmosphere  of  a secluded  hunting  lodge;  its  table- 
tops  are  leaf  green  and  the  oak  paneling  adds  to  the 
room’s  attractiveness.  Every  half-hour  the  clock’s 
cuckoo  breaks  up  the  tranquillity,  announcing  the 
time. 

For  Gompersmen  who  don’t  want  the  Sportsman’s 
Den  or  the  more  sophisticated  atmosphere  of  the 
Nantucket  Room  or  the  Casa  del  Mar,  there  is  the 
Mod  Room  which  sports  road  sign  wallpaper  and  has 
stanchions  covered  with  zebra  stripes.  A checkerboard 
deck  and  bright  red  tabletops  complete  the  room— 
which  also  serves  as  the  crew’s  movie  theater  and  has 
a soda  fountain  from  which  soft  drinks  and  popcorn 
are  dispensed. 

To  save  time— and  money  the  ship’s  company  under- 
took the  entire  remodeling  job  and  inaugurated  their 
creation  with  a candlelight  dinner  for  members  of  the 
crew,  their  families  and  friends.  The  menu  that  eve- 
ning featured  broiled  lobster  and  tenderloin  steak  and 
since  then,  Gompersmen  have  never  tired  of  dining 
in  style. 

—Story  by  Seaman  Paul  Long,  photos  by 
Photographer's  Mate  2nd  Class  Randy  Emmons. 


From  top:  The  Nantucket  Room  adds  a traditional  flair  to  dining. 
(2)  The  Casa  del  Mar  is  designed  in  the  Spanish  style.  (3)  The  Mod 
Room  doubles  as  the  crew's  movie  area.  (4-5)  The  clock  and  other 
features  add  to  the  tranquillity  and  seclusion  of  the  Sportsman's 
Den. 


uiihen  uss  Samuel  Gompehs  (ad  37)  was  commis- 
* " sioned  about  four  years  ago,  she  was  well 
equipped  to  do  her  job  and  considerable  thought 
had  been  given  to  making  her  living  spaces  habitable. 
Nevertheless,  one  thing  was  undeniable:  her  mess 
decks  were  strictly  GI,  complete  with  green  tile 
underfoot  and  pipes  overhead.  Inasmuch  as  these 
spaces  also  served  as  crew  lounge  and  movie  area, 
Gompersmen  decided  something  had  to  be  done. 

Changes,  they  decided,  weren’t  going  to  be  rushed. 
Rather  than  fastening  plywood  paneling  to  steel  bulk- 
heads just  to  provide  a different  effect,  Gompers- 
men decided  not  only  to  be  different  but  also  to  be 
unusual.  Their  first  step  was  to  hide  all  evidences  of 
shipboard  machinery.  False  overheads  and  partitions 
were  installed  and  the  lighting  system  was  rigged  to 
provide  a soft,  diffused  glow.  China  plates,  they  de- 
cided, should  replace  metal  trays  and,  when  a crew- 
member finishes  his  meal,  plates  and  utensils  should 
be  collected  by  messmen  and  removed  in  bus  carts. 
The  messmen  were  to  be  attired  in  white  uniforms 
trimmed  with  red. 

When  the  renovations  really  got  underway,  the 
forward  and  after  mess  decks  were  divided  into 
rooms,  each  with  its  own  style.  For  example,  the 
Casa  del  Mar  has  a south-of-the-border  atmosphere. 
Its  bulkheads  are  white  brick  trimmed  with  brown 
hardwood  and  the  stanchions  are  covered  with  pan- 
eling which  resembles  sun-bleached  wood.  A large 
gold-faced  clock  dominates  the  room. 


GOMPERS’ 
NEW  DINING 
FACILITIES 
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A ccording  to  one  San  Diego  motorcycle  patrolman, 
^ “There  are  two  kinds  of  motorcycle  riders— those 
who  have  been  hurt  and  those  who  will  be  hurt.” 
Because  of  the  truth  in  this  statement,  the  11th 
Naval  District  has  adopted  a defensive  driving  course 
in  motorcycle  safety  at  NAS  Miramar,  Calif.  The 
safety  program  was  originally  developed  by  the  San 
Diego  chapter  of  the  National  Safety  Council  in  con- 
junction with  the  San  Diego  City  Police  Department. 

Two  years  ago  there  were  two  deaths,  three  critical 
injuries,  eight  major  accidents,  and  35  minor  accidents 
resulting  from  motorcycle  mishaps  at  NAS  Miramar. 

Since  Miramar  inaugurated  its  safety  program,  750 
Navymen  and  Marines  have  attended  the  one-day 
course  and  have  been  certified  as  safety  instructors  at 
their  bases.  And  out  of  these  750  graduates  there  have 
been  no  deaths,  no  critical  injuries,  only  three  major 
accidents,  and  only  about  15  minor  accidents. 

How  Safety  Conscious  Are  You? 


• The  following  distance  for  a motorcycle  should 
be:  (a)  more  than  for  a car;  or  (b)  same  as  for  a car? 

• “Wheelies”  on  pavement  indicates:  (a)  immatur- 
ity of  the  operator;  or  (b)  skill  of  the  operator? 

• In  an  emergency  stop  the  cyclist  should:  (a) 
apply  both  brakes  simultaneously;  or  (b)  rear  brake 
first? 

• To  tighten  the  radius  of  a curve  at  medium 
speeds,  the  cyclist  should:  (a)  lean  into  the  turn;  or 
(b)  turn  the  handlebars  more? 

• Most  motorcycle  accidents  are  caused  by:  (a) 
overconfidence  of  the  operator;  or  (b)  conditions  be- 
yond the  cyclist’s  control? 

If  your  answer  to  any  one  of  the  questions  was  (b), 
you  are  risking  your  life  and  should  develop  safer 
bike-riding  habits. 


■ low  safety  conscious  are  you  in  your  riding  habits? 
Consider  the  following  questions: 

• Is  the  best  position  for  a motorcycle  following  an 
automobile:  (a)  in  the  left  wheel  track;  or  (b)  cen- 
tered between  the  wheel  tracks? 


Here's  What  the  Miramar  Course  Stresses 

the  defensive  drivinc  course  offers  answers  to  all 
* aspects  of  motorcycle  riding.  The  following  para- 
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Course 

graphs  offer  a few  tips  from  the  course’s  training 
material: 

A protective  helmet  is  the  cheapest  kind  of  life  in- 
surance. Strapping  on  a helmet  before  riding  should 
be  as  automatic  as  turning  on  the  ignition  key. 

The  easy  part  of  riding  a motorcycle  is  coordinating 
the  controls  and  making  the  cycle  start  and  stop.  The 
hard  part— and  probably  the  most  ignored— is  learning 
good,  safe  driving  practices  that  can  keep  you  alive. 

Along  with  a large  number  of  ill-prepared  and  in- 
experienced motorcycle  operators  on  the  road,  there 
is  one  other  basic  problem  which  contributes  to  a 
large  number  of  accidents— the  automobile  driver.  A 
very  large  percentage  of  motorcycle  accidents  are  act- 
ually the  fault  of  auto  drivers.  The  most  common 
reason  is  the  automobile  driver  just  doesn’t  see  the 
motorcycle. 

JU»  otorcycles  offer  many  safety  advantages  auto- 
mobiles  do  not  possess,  such  as  unobstructed 
vision.  A cyclist  is  unhampered  by  a roof,  window 
posts,  fogged  windshields  or  distorted  windows.  And 
there  is  no  tendency  to  fall  asleep  or  become  groggy 
riding  a cycle.  The  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  keeps 
a rider  mentally  awake  and  fully  alert. 

With  a cycle  you  have  greater  maneuverability  than 
with  an  automobile.  You  can  avoid  accidents,  mishaps, 
obstacles  and  sudden  stops  of  vehicles  in  your  path 
which  you  could  not  possibly  avoid  with  an  automobile 
that  is  eight  to  10  times  wider. 

You  also  have  freedom  of  exit  on  cycles.  In  the 
event  of  an  accident,  the  bike  rider  does  not  have  to 
worry  about  jammed  doors  or  being  pinned  in  the 
wreckage. 

Most  modem  motorcycles  can  stop  faster  than  auto- 
mobiles and  the  rider  usually  has  a quicker  reaction 
time.  A motorcycle’s  controls  do  not  require  move- 
ment of  the  operator’s  feet.  The  rear  brake  pedal  is 
right  at  one’s  foot  and  the  front  brake  is  at  his  finger- 
tips. 

Motorcycles  also  have  some  disadvantages  that  are 
either  not  present  or  are  greatly  reduced  in  automo- 
biles. The  operator  of  a cycle,  for  example,  is  more 
vulnerable  in  collisions  or  impacts  because  he  does 
not  have  the  protection  an  automobile  affords.  Road 
conditions  are  also  more  critical  in  operating  a bike 
because  of  the  balance  factor.  It  is  naturally  easier 
to  keep  a four-wheel  vehicle  under  control  in  poor 
road  conditions  than  it  is  a two-wheel  vehicle. 

Safe  Equipment  Key  Factor 

V he  primary  requirement  for  developing  safe  driv- 
■ ing  habits  is  to  ride  safe  equipment. 

If  you  are  a novice  rider,  chances  are  good  that 


you  bought  your  machine  new  from  a dealer.  Although 
the  dealer  has  the  initial  responsibility  of  checking 
over  each  new  bike  as  it  arrives  at  his  store,  you  have 
the  final  responsibility  for  checking  it  again.  If  you 
find  something  not  to  your  satisfaction,  report  it 
immediately  to  the  dealer  so  he  can  make  the  neces- 
sary corrections. 

■ ■ere  are  some  tips  on  what  to  check  for  during 
your  initial  inspection;  it  is  also  a good  idea  to 
develop  a regular  system  of  checks  regarding  the  safe 
condition  of  your  cycle: 

Check  your  lights  frequently  to  make  certain  they 
are  operating  properly.  Laws  require  at  least  one 
white  headlight  and  one  red  taillight  on  all  two- 
wheeled motor  vehicles,  and  each  must  be  visible  at 
least  500  feet  away.  Also  be  sure  both  high  and  low 
beams  in  your  headlight  function  properly. 

Check  your  tires  for  proper  inflation  and  notice  the 
way  your  tire  is  wearing.  Uneven  wearing  is  a sign 
of  an  improperly  balanced  wheel— an  unnecessary 
hazard. 

Tighten  all  nuts  and  bolts.  Since  these  nuts  and 
bolts  eventually  work  themselves  loose  and  drop  off, 
you  should  protect  yourself  against  possible  injury 
should  some  vital  part  fall  or  cease  to  function.  Loose 
nuts  and  bolts  also  contribute  to  distracting  noise  and 
vibration  and  hasten  damage  to  metal  parts. 

Be  sure  your  bike  is  equipped  with  at  least  one 
rear-view  mirror.  Knowing  what  is  going  on  behind 
you  is  as  important  as  what’s  in  front  of  you. 

Check  your  chain  for  proper  adjustment,  wear  and 
lubrication.  A chain  that  jumps  the  sprocket  in  heavy 
traffic  will  put  you  in  danger. 

Keep  your  clutch  well  adjusted  to  prevent  your  bike 
from  creeping  at  red  lights.  Also  be  wary  of  frayed 
cables. 

To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  a breakdown  and  the 
expense  of  repairs,  check  your  battery  frequently  to 
be  sure  it  has  a sufficient  supply  of  distilled  water. 

Make  certain  the  engine  and  transmission  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  oil  at  all  times.  When  you  fill  vour 
gas  tank,  avoid  overfilling  it.  If  gas  should  spill  on  a 
bot  engine  it  could  be  dangerous. 

Properly  adjust  spokes  for  a more  comfortable  and 
safer  ride. 

Make  certain  your  clutch  and  brake  levers  are  at  a 
straight  angle  from  your  arm  and  wrist.  Having  to 
reach  up  or  down  for  a lever  is  not  only  unsafe,  it  is 
much  more  fatiguing. 

Here's  How  to  Start  Your  Own  Course 

if  you  desire  to  start  your  own  motorcycle  safety 
1 school  aboard  your  station,  contact  the  NAS  Mir- 
amar Safety  Director,  John  Wilson,  at  AUTOVON 
959-3663.  Or  send  a note  requesting  information 
from:  Commanding  Officer,  Naval  Air  Station,  Mir- 
amar, Calif.  92145,  Attention:  John  Wilson,  Safety 
Director. 

—Story  by  P02  Lee  Gardner 
and  Photos  by  POl  Tom  Gardner 
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\kl hat  started  out  as  a routine  expedition  for  a 
group  of  Chinese  fishermen  turned  into  a night- 
mare as  their  four  boats  capsized  on  a treacherous 
stretch  of  coral  reef  known  as  Scarborough  Shoal,  145 
miles  west  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  The  men 
were  fishing  for  lobster  when  they  were  trapped  bv 
swelling  seas  and  forced  against  the  craggy  shoal. 

For  nearly  14  hours  they  battled  the  wet  and  the 
cold,  while  clinging  to  their  overturned  fishing  boats. 

A U.  S.  Navy  patrol  plane  first  spotted  some  of  the 
survivors,  and  soon  both  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  had 
help  on  the  way.  The  guided  missile  light  cruiser 
uss  Oklahoma  City  (CLG  5),  command  ship  for  the 
Seventh  Fleet,  her  helicopter,  “Blackbeard  One,”  and 
two  big  Air  Force  HH-3  rescue  helicopters  went  to 
work  despite  extremely  hazardous  flying  and  landing 
conditions.  Thirty  of  the  31  fishermen— including  a 
15-year-old  boy— on  board  the  boats  were  rescued. 
They  were  later  flown  on  to  Manila. 

Clutch  flying  by  Navy  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Smith  and 
his  copilot,  Lieutenant  (jg)  Hubert  Archambo  enabled 
the  helicopter  to  make  two  crucial  landings  on  Okla- 
homa City’s  flight  deck  with  six  of  the  survivors.  With 
20-foot  seas,  18-knot  winds  and  a pitching,  bobbing 
flight  deck,  Smith  inched  the  helicopter  down  on  the 
deck  of  the  command  ship.  Soon  the  first  six  of  the 
rescued  received  food,  dry  clothing  and  medical  aid. 

Archambo  described  takeoff  and  landing  conditions 
as  “the  worst  I’ve  ever  seen.  I really  had  my  doubts 


MEANWHILE,  BACK  IN  KAMAKURA 

qetty  officer  Erick  W.  Swanson  wondered  why  he 
r received  an  invitation  to  attend  the  autumn  awards 
ceremony  at  Kamakura  City,  Japan,  but  he  went  any- 
way. He  soon  learned  the  reason— he  was  considered 
to  be  a hero. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  a distant  typhoon  had  roughed 
up  the  water  off  Sakanoshita  Beach  and  a small  craft, 
loaded  with  five  novice  Tokyo  yachtsmen,  foundered 
and  capsized.  Treacherous  winds  also  were  blowing 


that  day.  Two  men  in  another  boat  saw  the  accident 
and  moved  in  for  a rescue  but  they  also  became 
victims  of  the  winds. 

By  that  time,  the  foundering  boats  had  been  sighted 
from  ashore  and  local  firemen  were  called  to  help. 
Actually,  none  of  the  shipwrecked  sailors  was  in 
immediate  danger.  All  were  clinging  to  the  capsized 
hulls  which  were  floating  nicely.  Firemen,  however, 
were  concerned  that  panic  might  trigger  a futile 
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about  getting  back  aboard  the  OK  City— the  way  she 
kept  bouncing  around  in  the  water,”  he  said. 

■ jelicopter  crewmen  Harvey  Fansler  and  Ben 
■*  Oklund  had  important  jobs  during  the  search  and 
rescue  mission.  Fansler,  16-year  veteran  in  helicopter 
flying,  gave  directions  during  the  crucial  takeoff  and 
landing  maneuvers,  while  Oklund  went  down  the  life- 
line at  the  scene  of  the  rescue  to  help  the  victims  into 
the  rescue  sling. 

Smith,  who  regularly  flies  the  helicopter  to  trans- 
port Vice  Admiral  William  P.  Mack,  Commander  Sev- 
enth Fleet  (embarked  in  Oklahoma  City),  said  the 
command  ship’s  helicopter  was  operating  beyond  its 
ordinary  capabilities. 

“We  usually  carry  only  three  passengers.  But  we 
jettisoned  about  half  our  fuel  to  lighten  the  load  and 
were  able  to  carry  six  persons  back  to  Oklahoma  City 
on  our  first  run,”  Smith  said.  The  helo  later  returned 
to  the  scene  to  pick  up  one  more  survivor. 

Once  the  six  were  onboard  the  command  ship, 
communication  became  a problem. 

Seaman  Robin  Cheng  handled  the  translating. 
“Most  of  the  men  spoke  only  the  Mandarin  dialect,” 
said  the  young  seaman  who  originally  is  from  Hong 
Kong.  “The  pronunciation  of  Mandarin  is  very  diffi- 
cult, but  we  managed  to  communicate.” 

The  oldest  of  the  six  was  46-year-old  Tan  Tiao 
Han,  captain  of  one  of  the  boats.  His  face  was  a pic- 
ture of  dejection  as  he  sat  on  Oklahoma  City’s  mess 
decks.  He  had  just  lost  his  48-foot  fishing  boat  which 
was  less  than  a year  old.  His  15-year-old  son  was  the 
youngest  of  the  survivors.  Although  the  boy  looked 
tired,  he  also  seemed  interested  to  be  aboard  a Navy 
ship. 

Tan  Po  Chay,  brother  of  the  captain,  was  the 
spokesman  for  the  group.  He  said  their  boat  had  been 
in  trouble  for  about  five  days,  and  they  had  run  out 
of  food  about  two  days  before  the  rescue.  All  the 
fishermen  had  contributed  toward  the  purchase  of  the 
fishing  vessels.  “We  lost  everything,”  Tan  said. 

I ust  one  item  remained  from  the  remnants  of  their 
**  boat,  a fathometer;  its  weathered  metal  casing 
showed  the  effects  of  battle  against  the  sea. 

All  six  of  the  men  were  examined  by  Dr.  Vernon  A. 
Burkhart,  Oklahoma  City’s  physician.  “All  were  in 
good  condition  and  there  were  no  serious  injuries,”  he 
said.  “We  treated  one  for  a broken  hand,  and  another 
man  was  cut  by  the  coral  reef  and  was  suffering  from 
mild  shock  due  to  exposure.” 


Opposite  page:  A doctor  of  the  USS  Oklahoma  City  checks  o 
rescued  fisherman's  broken  hand.  Top:  A 15-year-old  survivor 
of  the  catastrophe  is  led  below  for  a hot  meal.  (2)  Fishing  boat 
captain  and  his  son  tell  of  their  14-hour  battle  for  survival.  (3) 
The  rescued  men  were  fed,  issued  dry  clothing  and  given  a 
medical  checkup  before  being  taken  by  helicopter  to  Manila. 


attempt  to  swim  ashore.  A lifeline  was  fired  from  the 
beach  but  missed  its  mark.  Then  along  came  Swanson. 

If  he  had  been  riding  a white  charger  instead  of 
a motorcycle  and  been  wearing  shining  armor  instead 
of  bathing  trunks,  he  might  have  passed  for  a knight 
out  to  do  a good  deed.  When  Swanson  plunged  into 
the  angry  surf,  however,  the  firemen  dismissed  illusions 
of  knight  errantry  and  substituted  someone  else  they 
would  have  to  rescue.  They  didn’t  know  Swanson 
was  an  experienced  swimmer  who  had  heard  the  surf 


was  up  and  was  on  his  way  to  challenge  it. 

Inspired  by  Swanson’s  courage,  the  firemen  donned 
life  jackets  and  entered  the  water  carrying  a rope  and 
pushing  a large  buoy  to  help  Swanson  tow  the  boats 
and  their  crews  ashore. 

At  the  banquet  in  Kamakura  City,  Swanson  received 
a gift  and  a special  medallion  from  the  mayor,  Mr. 
Chifuyu  Masaki.  To  date,  he  has  received  no  court 
summons  to  explain  why  he  was  in  the  water  off 
Sakanoshita  Beach  when  swimming  had  been  banned. 
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• Z-GRAM  104  CITES  '’CHALLENGE  OF  1972" 

In  a message  addressed  to  the  fleet  early  this  year,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  spelled  out  four  major  challenges  the  Navy  will  be  facing 
in  1972  and  five  objectives  for  meeting  them.  In  Z-gram  104,  Admiral 
Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  cited  the  challenges  to  people,  to  leadership,  of 
sociological  change,  and  to  national  security  as  results  of  more  general 
changes  in  technology  and  national  attitudes.  The  general  objectives  for 
meeting  these  challenges,  he  said,  are  "pride  and  professionalism,  im- 
proved weapons  systems,  standards  of  material  readiness,  economies,  and 
integration  of  men  and  mission." 

"We  must  continue  to  strive  for  a more  satisfying  and  challenging 
working  environment,"  he  said,  "together  with  a better  opportunity  for 
family  life  that  will  provide  appealing  and  meaningful  careers  not  only  for 
the  dedicated  Navy  men  and  women  now  in  the  service,  but  for  those  talented 
young  people  of  our  nation  who  must  be  attracted  to  join."  Navy  leaders, 
the  Z-gram  continued,  must  have  "strong  personal  integrity,  a dedication  to 
the  importance  of  effectively  accomplishing  the  Navy's  missions,  and  an 
understanding  of  the  people  they  lead  and  the  tasks  they  undertake."  Only 
such  leaders  "will  be  capable  of  meeting  the  many  challenging  situations 
which  are  inevitable  in  this  time  of  rapid  technological  and  social  change." 

The  challenge  of  sociological  change  involves  seeking  solutions  to 
problems  such  as  drug  abuse,  racial  dis'crimination,  and  improving  the 
environment.  Development  of  new  and  improved  weapons  systems,  updating 
tactical  doctrines  and  assuring  fleet  readiness  will  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  challenge  to  national  security  caused  by  developments  in  other  nations. 

• SAILOR  OF  THE  YEAR  AWARD  FOR  POT  AND  BELOW 

In  order  to  provide  greater  recognition  for  outstanding  men  in  the 
junior  enlisted  ranks,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  created  a Sailor 
of  the  Year  Award  to  be  presented  to  one  Navyman,  POl  or  below,  from  each 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleets.  Guidelines  are  now  being  drawn  up  for 
selection  of  a representative  from  the  forces  afloat  within  each  command 
who  will  be  recognized  as  Sailor  of  the  Year. 

The  winners  will  be  invited  to  Washington,  accompanied  by  their 
wives,  where  they  will  receive  appropriate  recognition  of  their  selection. 
Then  they'll  be  allowed  to  choose  any  location  within  CONUS  for  five  days' 

R & R.  Those  selected  will  also  receive  a meritorious  advancement  to  the 
next  higher  rate  and,  if  they  desire,  will  be  ordered  to  CinPacFlt/CincLant- 
Flt  staffs  for  duty  as  assistant  to  the  master  chief  petty  officer  of  the 
fleet. 

• ON  KEEPING  UP  THE  NAVY'S  STANDARDS  - AND  YOUR  OWN 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  expressed  concern  that  recent 
changes  in  hair  standards  and  uniform  regulations  have  been  misinterpreted 
by  a few  people  as  a shift  to  a permissive  Navy  and  relaxation  of  traditional 
standards  of  smartness  and  cleanliness.  Z-gram  102,  written  as  a result  of 
Admiral  Zumwalt 's  recent  visits  to  ships  and  stations  throughout  the  Navy 
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and  as  a response  to  a retention  study  group's  unanimous  opinion  that  "there 
is  a need  for  further  definition  of  acceptable  grooming  and  clothing  stand- 
ards so  that  this  matter  can  be  laid  to  rest  and  all  hands  can  get  on  with 
more  substantive  issues,"  again  stresses  individual  responsibility  for  main- 
taining acceptable  standards  of  appearance,  conduct  and  performance. 

"In  case  the  latter  has  not  been  fully  understood,"  the  Z-gram 
continues,  "commanders  and  commanding  officers  must  reemphasize  to  all  hands 
that  military  courtesies,  including  customary  saluting  and  deference  to 
seniors,  and  adherence  to  traditional  standards  of  cleanliness,  neatness, 
and  smartness  will  continue  to  be  integral  parts  of  our  Navy  as  they  have 
been  since  our  beginning." 

• ADVANCEMENT  SCHEDULE  FOR  "SELECTEES" 

If  you  were  designated  a "Selectee"  by  the  FY  72  Master  and  Senior 
Chief  Petty  Officers  Selection  Board,  or  as  a result  of  the  August  1971 
Advancement  Examinations  (see  Navy  News  Briefs,  Feb  72),  you'll  be  glad  to 
know  that  advancement  dates  are  now  being  scheduled.  The  following  table 
shows  the  approximate  number  of  people  to  be  advanced  by  month  this  fiscal 
year : 


MAR 

APR 

MAY 

JUN 

E-9 

47 

51 

48 

103 

E-8 

143 

147 

148 

371 

E-7 

189 

1434 

E-6 

222 

3306 

E-5 

2000 

10,152 

E-4 

9315 

13,607 

• BUMED  STARTS  NEW 

SYSTEM  FOR 

MEDICAL 

RECORDS 

The  Bureau 

of  Medicine 

and  Surgery  has  put 

into  effect  a Master 

Medical  Record  Concept,  similar 

to  that 

used  by  the 

other  services,  by 

which  all  forms  and  vital  information  are  retained  in  a Navyman's  health 
record  until  he  is  separated  from  active  duty.  The  new  system,  brought 
about  by  Change  #69  to  the  Manual  of  the  Medical  Department,  U.  S.  Navy, 
represents  a departure  from  BuMed's  previous  policy  of  maintaining  both 
a local  record  in  the  field  and  a BuMed  medical  record.  Now  a man's 
complete  medical  history  and  records  are  available  at  all  times  to  the 
local  medical  officer  responsible  for  providing  care  and  treatment. 


• P03s  NOW  PATRONIZING  SOME  PETTY  OFFICERS'  OPEN  MESSES 

Third  class  petty  officers  are  now  using  redesignated  petty  officers' 
open  messes  and  sections  of  EM  clubs  at  commands  which  have  indicated  that 
P03s  could  be  accommodated  immediately  at  former  P01&2  or  SPO  messes.  The 
redesignation  of  these  clubs  and  authorization  for  P03s  to  patronize  them 
were  announced  in  NavOp  152  (see  Navy  News  Briefs,  November  1971)  to  provide 
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P03s  with  social  facilities  that  are  commensurate  with  their  responsibilities 
and  important  station  in  the  Navy.  Petty  officers'  open  messes  and  sections 
of  EM  clubs  will  be  open  to  P03s  as  soon  as  local  conditions  permit. 

• GOT  A MOTORCYCLE?  PROCEED  WITH  CAUTION 

In  1971,  75  Navymen  died  and  more  than  800  were  injured  in  ac- 
cidents involving  motorcycles,  a dramatic  increase  over  1970  statistics  of 
54  deaths  and  560  injuries.  Navywide  statistics  show  that  motorcycle 
crashes  account  for  almost  25  per  cent  of  the  deaths  due  to  all  types  of 
motor  vehicle  crashes.  The  majority  of  motorcycle  accidents  involve 
cyclists  who  have  less  than  one  year  in  cycling  experience,  and  the  first 
six  months  of  cycle  operation  is  a most  critical  period. 

The  Naval  Safety  Center  is  currently  evaluating  motorcycle  training 
courses  for  possible  Navy  adoption.  In  the  meantime,  the  safety  center 
(autovon:  690-1189)  can  provide  information  and  details  on  effective  cycle 

training  programs , sources  of  no-cost  material , and  answers  to  questions 
concerning  motorcycling  in  general  (See  related  article  page  32) . 

• NEW  ID  BADGE  FOR  SENIOR  ENLISTED  ADVISORS 

If  you're  not  already  acquainted  with  your  command's  Senior 
Enlisted  Advisor  (SEA),  he's  now — or  soon  will  be — easier  to  spot.  A 
special  SEA  identification  badge  is  being  distributed  to  senior  enlisted 
advisors  at  sea  and  ashore. 

• VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  TO  MAN  USS  LASALLE  (LPD  3) 

The  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  is  looking  for 
volunteers  for  interesting  duty  aboard  the  USS  LaSalle  (LPD  3) , which 
will  soon  become  flagship  for  the  Middle  East  Force.  When  LaSalle 
replaces  USS  Valcour  (AGF  1)  as  flagship  for  CoMidEastFor  this  summer, 
she'll  be  homeported  at  Bahrain,  an  island  about  15  miles  off  the  Saudi 
Arabian  coast  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  LaSalle,  an  amphibious  transport 
dock  built  to  accommodate  an  amphibious  squadron  commander,  is  currently 
being  modified  for  her  new  role. 

• 1972  ANNUAL  OFFICER  BILLET  SUMMARIES  NOW  AVAILABLE 

Copies  of  the  second  Annual  Officer  Billet  Summary,  which  drew  a 
very  favorable  response  last  year,  are  now  available  on  ships  and  at 
stations  for  officers'  reference.  Intended  to  help  officers  make  more  in- 
formed and  meaningful  choices  on  their  preference  cards , the  summary  now 
has  two  editions.  The  Junior  Officer  Edition  (NavPers  15993)  will  be 
published  semiannually,  listing  WO  through  LT  billets  currently  vacant  or 
becoming  available  within  a specific  six-month  period  (July  through  Decem- 
ber 72  for  the  Feb  72  edition) . The  Senior  Officer  Edition  (NavPers  15994) 
will  be  published  annually  for  LCDR  through  CAPT  billets  without  indicating 
availability.  Both  editions  are  now  unclassified.  All  officers  are 
encouraged  to  make  use  of  these  references  and  to  submit  comments  and  recom- 
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mendations  concerning  their  usefulness  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Pers-BlOOl) . 

• NAVY'S  EFFORTS  INHIBITED  BY  CUSTOMS  VIOLATORS 

The  Navy  is  trying  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
by  which  commanding  officers  of  ships  and  aircraft  returning  to  the  U.  S. 
can  certify  that  their  commands  are  free  of  customs  violations.  This 
objective  is  being  jeopardized  by  Navymen  who  violate  customs  regulations. 
Undeclared  purchases  from  overseas,  excess  and  undeclared  alcoholic  beverages, 
and  firearms  and  explosives  have  been  found  in  significant  quantity  among 
Navymen  returning  from  overseas.  These  violations,  discovered  during  in- 
tensified inspections  for  drugs,  result  in  embarrassment  to  the  Navy, 
disciplinary  action  against  offenders,  and  cast  doubt  on  the  Navy's  ability 
to  police  and  control  material  entering  the  U.  S.  under  its  sponsorship. 

Strict  compliance  with  customs  declaration  regulations  is  mandatory  for  all 
hands . 

• TIME-IN-GRADE  REQUIREMENT  FOR  ADVANCEMENT  TO  E-2 

For  all  Regular  and  Reserve  Navymen  who  enlisted  on  or  after  1 Jan 
72,  the  minimum  time  in  grade  needed  for  advancement  to  E-2  is  four  months. 
Time  in  grade  for  recruits  is  computed  from  the  date  they  reported  for 
active  duty  or  initial  active  duty  for  training.  Directives  specifying  pay- 
grade  E-2  as  a prerequisite — such  as  entrance  requirements  for  "A"  schools- 
-will  be  revised  to  reflect  successful  completion  of  recruit  training.  This 
new  time-in-grade  requirement  was  formulated  based  on  the  need  to  upgrade 

the  experience  level  of  men  in  the  apprenticeship  grades. 

* 

• CHOICE  OF  DUTY  GUARANTEED  FOR  FIRST  REENLISTMENT  ONLY 



Correction:  Guaranteed  choice  of  duty,  as  discussed  in  the  "Re- 

enlistment Incentives"  article  of  ALL  HANDS  Rights  and  Benefits  Issue,  DEC 
71  - JAN  72,  is  an  option  that  is  available  only  to  members  who  are  serv- 
ing on  an  initial  enlistment  contract  or  initial  enlistment  contract  as 
extended.  There  is  no  such  transfer  option  for  the  second  or  subsequent 
reenlistments,  but  Navymen  should  keep  detailers  informed  of  preferences. 

• HOMEOWNER'S  INSURANCE  FOR  MILITARY  HOUSING  OCCUPANTS 

If  you  want  to  protect  yourself  against  loss  of  household  goods, 
furnishings  and  other  related  personal  effects  due  to  property  damage, 
you'll  need  a homeowner's  insurance  policy  for  tenants  — even  if  you're 
living  in  military  housing.  The  "automatic  insurance"  provided  by  the 
government  for  military  housing  occupants  (see  February  Navy  News  Briefs) 
covers  only  up  to  $10,000  loss  — and  only  if  the  damage  was  NOT  caused 
by  personal  negligence.  A homeowner's  insurance  policy  for  tenants 
generally  covers  damage  to  the  tenant's  property  and  damage  the  tenant 
causes  to  his  landlord's  property.  For  more  information,  see  your  legal 
officer  in  relation  to  Chapter  21  of  the  JAG  Manual. 
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from  the  desk  of  the 

Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer 
of  the  Navy 


Taking  Care  of  Our  Own 


■kiEXT  to  accomplish- 
ing  our  mission, 
the  welfare  of  our 
shipmates  should  be 
uppermost  in  the  lives 
of  Navymen.  Our 
new  people  programs 
strongly  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  the  Navy 
takes  care  of  its  own. 
Consider  the  recent 
change  in  the  patron- 
age structure  of  our 
enlisted  clubs  and 
messes.  First  and  2nd 
class  petty  officers  and  senior  petty  officers’ 
messes  “open”  are  being  redesignated  as  petty 
officers’  messes  “open.” 

Insofar  as  Navy  enlisted  clubs  and  messes  are 
concerned,  3rd  class  petty  officers  have  not  re- 
ceived the  full  recognition  that  I feel  they  deserve. 
As  was  stated  in  navop  152,  the  purpose  of  this 
new  policy  is  to  provide  a “means  of  underscoring 
the  responsible  status  of  petty  officers  3rd  class, 
and  to  provide  them  with  an  additional  privilege  in 



Crew  of  Thomaston  Renews  Friendship 
During  Short  Port  Visit  to  Zamboanga 

■jpAMBOANGA,  “the  city  of  flowers,”  is  the  southern- 
most city  on  the  Philippine  island  of  Mindanao. 
Located  northeast  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  this  city 
has  had  a colorful  history  of  pirate  raids  and  at- 
tempts at  colonization  by  Spain,  the  Netherlands, 
England,  the  United  States,  and  Japan. 

During  a recent  visit  to  Zamboanga,  uss  Thomaston 
(LSD  28)  renewed  the  friendship  that  has  existed 
between  the  city  and  the  U.  S.  since  1899.  Wel- 
comed by  a fleet  of  small  outrigger  canoes.  Thomaston 
moored  to  the  modem  pier  which  makes  Zamboanga 


\ 

recognition  of  their  position  within  the  naval  or- 
ganization.” 

Unfortunately,  in  reaction  to  this  poliev  change, 
some  of  the  correspondence  which  I have  received 
falls  short  of  the  professional  bearing  and  tradition- 
al concern  that  senior  petty  officers  should  display 
on  behalf  of  their  subordinates. 

This  new  policy  offers  3rd  class  petty  officers 
what  E-4s  in  some  of  the  other  services  have  had 
now  for  years.  The  logic  and  success  of  enlisted 
clubs  in  other  services  provide  a workable  prece- 
dent for  the  redesignation  of  our  own  petty  officer 
clubs. 

Navy  life  must  be  good  for  all  of  us.  To  make  it 
so,  there  must  be  give  as  well  as  take.  A father 
cannot  give  to  his  son  without  taking  something 
from  himself;  neither  can  a petty  officer  advance 
the  cause  of  the  Navy  without  selfless  devotion  to 
the  needs  of  his  shipmates. 

Petty  officers  must  understand,  as  I believe  the 
vast  majority  of  them  do,  that  enlightened  mili- 
tary leadership  depends  upon  genuine  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  their  subordinates,  regardless  of  their 
rate  or  rank.  Such  concern  is  not  a part-time  job 
for  some  of  us;  it  is  a full-time  job  for  all  of  us.  This 
type  of  concerned  leadership  should  be  a goal  of 
every  petty  officer  in  the  Navy. 

It  is  true  that  3rd  class  petty  officers  are  usually 
larger  in  number  and  younger  in  years  than  the 
typical  career  petty  officer.  These  facts,  however, 
should  not  diminish  their  position  within  the  Navy. 

On  the  contrary,  as  a Navyman  advances  from 
seaman  to  petty  officer  3rd  class,  he  should  be  ac- 
corded the  full  respect  and  credit  of  his  subordi- 
nates and  his  superiors.  Becoming  a petty  officer 
in  the  United  States  Navy  should  be  a time  of  pride 
and  privilege  as  well  as  a time  of  achievement  and 
responsibility. 

I welcome  the  extension  of  petty  officer  club  and 
mess  privileges  to  all  of  our  petty  officers.  I am 
convinced  that  the  redesignation  of  “Acey-Deucy” 
and  senior  petty  officers’  messes,  as  petty  officers’ 
messes  “open,”  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  hands. 
Here  is  a new  opportunity  for  us  to  make  good  on 
our  promise:  “The  Navy  takes  care  of  its  own!” 

J 

an  important  port  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

The  ship’s  four-day  stay  was  highlighted  by  com- 
munity relations  projects  and  athletic  events.  Thom- 
aston crewmen  provided  paint,  lumber,  and  the 
necessary  muscle  for  renovation  of  classrooms  in 
two  elementary  schools.  Medical  supplies  also  were 
donated  to  the  local  women’s  club  for  further  dis- 
tribution. 

The  ship  fielded  teams  that  successfully  met 
Zamboangan  challengers  in  softball,  basketball  and 
on  the  pistol  range.  Thomaston  held  a two-day 
open  house  during  which  5000  local  citizens  toured 
the  ship  and  enjoyed  ice  cream  and  cookies. 
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ALL  HANDS 


SeaveyA-72 


the  latest  edition  o£  Seavey,  Segment  A-72,  is  cur- 
* rently  underway  and  bringing  to  many  seagoing 
Navymen  the  prospect  of  reassignment  to  shore  sta- 
tions during  the  summer  months  of  1972.  This  is  also 
the  final  segment  of  the  15-year-old  sea  duty  survey 
program— by  July  of  this  year,  the  BuPers  centralized 
assignment  of  all  enlisted  people  will  be  in  full  opera- 
tion and  the  transition  from  the  Seavey  distribution 
system  will  be  complete. 

This  installment  of  the  sea-to-shore  rotation  includes 
three  features  of  special  importance  to  people  eligible 
for  transfer  ashore: 

The  reduction  from  24  months  of  obligated  service 
to  14  months  as  an  eligibility  requirement  still  applies 
to  some  rates. 

The  normal  order- issuing  months  started  February 
and  are  effective  through  June,  and  normal  transfer 
months  will  be  June  through  October. 


a shortage  of  Navymen  filling  overseas  shore  bil- 
^ lets  has  created  a need  for  volunteers  for  both  pre- 
ferred overseas  shore  duty  (type  6),  and  overseas 
shore  duty  counted  as  sea  duty  for  rotational  purposes 
(type  3).  These  overseas  assignments  include  the  fol- 
lowing advantages: 

•If  selected  for  overseas  shore  duty  (type  6),  you 
can  expect  a 36-month  tour  as  compared  to  the 
standard  24-month  conus  tour.  If  your  published 
conus  tour  is  more  than  36  months,  you  can  normally 
expect  approval  of  extensions  up  to  48  months. 

•Volunteers  for  overseas  shore  duty  (type  3)  can 
expect  a 12-  or  18-month  “unaccompanied”  tour  or  a 
24-month  “accompanied”  tour,  while  still  remaining 
eligible  for  a conus  tour  after  completing  the  overseas 
shore  duty  tour.  Normally,  Navymen  will  not  be  as- 
signed to  a type  3 activity  in  an  area  other  than  those 
they  have  requested. 

• People  selected  for  either  type  of  overseas  shore 
duty  can  normally  expect  to  be  transferred  during  the 
first  two  transfer  months  (June  and  July)  of  Seg- 
ment A-72. 

In  general,  if  your  present  sea  duty— which  in- 
cludes all  continuous  sea  assignments  you’ve  had— 
began  during  or  before  the  month  listed  below  for 
your  rating  and  rate  (as  of  31  Oct  1971),  you  may  be 
transferred  to  a shore  assignment  between  June  and 
October  1972.  In  addition,  you  must  have  been  on 
board  your  present  command  for  duty  on  31  Oct  1971, 
and  you  must  have  the  required  amount  of  obligated 
service. 

A final  stipulation  for  those  serving  on  toured  sea 
duty  (types  3 and  4)  and  men  in  the  MM,  BT,  EN, 
or  EM  ratings  in  Atlantic  Fleet  ships  who  are  under 
the  LantFlt  Phased  Rotation  Pilot  Program,  is  that 
vour  PRD  must  fall  within  the  months  of  transfer 


(June  through  October)  to  be  eligible  for  a shore 
assignment. 

If  all  the  above  qualifications  are  met,  your  person- 
nel office  will  supply  any  necessary  additional  infor- 
mation and  assist  you  in  requesting  your  duty  prefer- 
ences. You  may  expect  your  orders  sometime  between 
February  and  June,  and  your  actual  transfer  to  shore 
duty  between  June  and  October. 

Below  is  a listing  of  Sea  Duty  Commencement 
Dates  (SDCDs).  Some  of  the  rates  listed  require  ob- 
ligated service  to  at  least  May  1974;  however,  if  vour 
rate  is  marked  with  an  asterisk  (°),  you  need  only 
obligate  to  December  1973  or  later. 


RMl 

Sep  69 

•A02 

Sep  69 

* RM2 

Sep  69 

* A03 

Sep  69 

* RM3 

Dec  69 

* AOAN 

Sep  69 

* RMSN 

Dec  69 

ABE1 

Jun  69 

*CYN3 

Feb  70 

*ABE2 

Jun  69 

*CYNSN 

Feb  70 

* ABE3 

Oct  69 

SKI 

Apr  68 

•ABEAN 

Oct  69 

SK2 

Nov  69 

ABF  I 

Jan  69 

SK3 

Sep  69 

*ABF2 

Jon  69 

SKSN 

Sep  69 

* ABF3 

Mar  69 

*MM1 

Jun  66 

• ABFAN 

Mor  69 

* MM2 

Dec  66 

ABH1 

Aug  69 

*MM3 

Jun  66 

*ABH2 

Aug  69 

*MMFN 

Jun  66 

*ABH3 

Feb  70 

* EN  1 

Jun  67 

•ABHAN 

Feb  70 

* EN2 

Nov  67 

‘ AE1 

Feb  70 

* EN3 

Dec  68 

• AE2 

Feb  70 

* ENFN 

Dec  68 

* AE3 

Feb  70 

*BT1 

Jun  66 

* AEAN 

Feb  70 

* BT2 

Jun  66 

AMS1 

Dec  69 

*BT3 

Jun  66 

• AMS2 

Dec  69 

*BTFN 

Jun  66 

* AMS3 

Dec  69 

*EM1 

Jun  66 

•AMSAN 

Dec  69 

• EM2 

Jun  67 

AMH1 

Dec  69 

*EM3 

Jun  67 

* AMH2 

Dec  69 

* EMFN 

Jun  67 

* AMH3 

Dec  69 

ADR1 

Feb  70 

•AMHAN 

Dec  69 

•ADR2 

Feb  70 

HM1 

Jun  69 

* ADR3 

Feb  70 

* HM2 

Jun  69 

•ADRAN 

Feb  70 

* HM3 

Jun  69 

ADJ 1 

Oct  69 

*HN 

Jun  69 

* ADJ2 

Feb  70 

SD1 

Sep  67 

* ADJ 3 

Feb  70 

SD2 

Sep  67 

•ADJAN 

Feb  70 

SD3 

Feb  67 

AOl 

Moy  69 

TN 

Jon  69 
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Professional 
Development  Program 


^areer  officers  who  are  interested  in  furthering 
^ their  professsional  development— and  thereby  en- 
hancing their  careers— now  have  an  additional  op- 
portunity to  do  so  under  the  Professional  Development 
Program,  discussed  briefly  in  the  Rights  and  Benefits 
issue.  This  program,  which  began  last  October,  gives 
outstanding  career  officers  a chance  to  spend  up  to 
one  year  conducting  independent  research  and  study— 
at  full  pay  and  allowances— in  areas  mutually  beneficial 
to  the  officers  and  the  Navy.  To  the  individuals  se- 
lected, this  might  mean  finishing  a thesis,  examining 
the  inner  workings  of  another  government  agency,  or 
just  observing  the  latest  techniques  employed  by  a 
large  corporation. 

Research  or  study  is  conducted  with  a cooperating 
activity— which  could  be  another  government  depart- 
ment or  agency,  a private  or  public  corporation,  foun- 
dation or  educational  institution.  Individuals  involved 
in  research  or  study  with  these  cooperating  activities 
may  interview  officers  and  executives,  observe  certain 
operations  and  procedures,  or  do  almost  anything  else 
to  gain  knowledge  and  insight  which  will  be  valuable 
to  them  as  professional  naval  officers. 

They  may  not,  however,  receive  compensation  or 
gifts  of  any  kind  from  cooperating  activities,  nor  may 
they  be  under  supervision  of,  or  act  as  employees, 
agents,  or  officials  of  the  activities.  It  is  particularly 
important  for  officers  working  in  cooperation  with  or- 
ganizations which  do  business  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  avoid  any  activity  that  could  be  inter- 
preted as  a conflict  of  interest. 

^nfficers  serving  in  the  grades  lieutenant  through 
captain  must  meet  the  following  requirements 
before  1 March  of  the  year  in  which  the  research  or 
study  is  to  begin: 

• Hold  a Regular  Navy  or  TAR  commission. 

• Possess  a baccalaureate  degree  from  an  accredited 
school. 


•Have  not  less  than  three  years’  active  commis- 
sioned service  and  not  less  than  five  years’  active 
service  remaining  before  statutory  retirement. 

Applications  are  also  considered  from  Reserve  of- 
ficers, who  meet  these  requirements  and  request  aug- 
mentation into  the  Regular  Navy  if  they  are  selected 
for  the  program.  In  either  case,  applications  must  in- 
clude—but  are  not  restricted  to— date  of  birth,  date  of 
rank,  field  of  study  desired,  and  a narrative  (not  to 
exceed  500  words)  describing  the  proposed  research 
or  study  and  citing  specific  ways  in  which  the  appli- 
cant feels  it  will  enhance  his  value  as  a naval  officer. 

Persons  interested  in  receiving  such  an  assignment 
* this  year  must  request  permission  from  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel  (Pers-C132)  before  1 Mar  72.  Re- 
quests for  participation  in  this  program  are  reviewed 
by  a BuPers  selection  board  using  the  following 
criteria: 

• Needs  of  the  service. 

• Suitability  of  assignment  requested. 

• Professional  and  scholastic  qualifications  of  the 
individual. 

• Recommendation  of  the  endorsing  command. 

• Field  of  research  and/or  study. 

Those  officers  selected  for  participation  in  the  Pro- 
fessional Development  Program  are  then  responsible 
for  making  their  own  arrangements  with  the  particular 
organizations  with  which  they  wish  to  study.  However, 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  will  assist  individuals 
who  desire  cooperative  positions  with  other  govern- 
ment departments  or  agencies.  After  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements have  been  made,  a request  for  authoriza- 
tion to  accept  the  assignment  must  be  submitted  to 
CNO  (OP993C1),  providing  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

• Name  and  location  of  cooperating  activity  and 
nature  of  contact. 

• Written  statement  from  the  cooperating  activity 


Monterey's  Communication  Course 
Gives  Officers  'Subspecialization' 

Qualified  officers  can  obtain  a “subspecializa- 
tion” in  communications  management  at  the 
Naval  Postgraduate  School  at  Monterey,  Calif.,  and 
—at  the  same  time— maintain  a general  approach  to 
career . pattern  development.  The  curriculum,  which 
specifically  meets  the  Navy’s  communication  needs, 
combines  courses  from  four  disciplines  and  leads 
to  a master  of  science  degree. 

A strong  education  in  the  field  of  material  and 
program  management  is  complemented  by  courses 


of  study  in  computer  science,  communications,  elec- 
tronics and  operations  analysis.  Some  of  these 
courses,  such  as  electronics,  have  been  especially 
designed  to  give  those  who  aren’t  engineers  a tech- 
nical knowledge  sufficient  for  making  effective  man- 
agement decisions  concerning  modem  naval  systems. 

Communications  managers  are  needed  on  the  staff 
of  the  joint  chiefs,  and  at  the  Defense  Communica- 
tions Agency,  NATO,  in  OPNAV,  and  on  many 
senior  Navy  staffs  both  ashore  and  afloat.  Commu- 
nications managers  who  are  also  unrestricted  line 
officers  may  command  Navy  communications  stations. 

Detailed  information  concerning  the  Communiea- 
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indicating  a willingness  to  cooperate. 

• Actual  dates  of  start  and  conclusion  of  research  or 
study. 

• Specific  field  of  study  and  a descriptive  narrative 
(if  different  from  that  discussed  on  initial  application). 

^Nfficers  may  not  attend  the  Naval  Postgraduate 
School  under  this  program,  but  they  may  study 
at  accredited  educational  institutions— preferably  ones 
with  Naval  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  units.  Tui- 
tion and  all  other  school  expenses  must  be  paid  by  the 
individual;  however,  scholarships,  fellowships,  or  grants 
offered  by  tax-exempt  corporations,  foundations  or 
educational  institutions  organized  and  operated  pri- 
marily for  scientific,  literary  or  educational  purposes 
may  be  authorized. 

Participants  in  the  Professional  Development  Pro- 
gram are  required  to  submit  a brief  progress  statement 
at  the  midpoint  of  their  tenure  and  a final  compre- 
hensive report  at  the  program’s  end  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  Those  who  accept  an  assignment 
under  this  program  must  agree  not  to  resign  from  the 
service  during  the  period  of  their  research,  and  to 
serve  on  active  duty  upon  completion  of  the  assign- 
ment for  one  year  in  addition  to  any  previously  in- 
curred obligated  service.  For  more  information,  see 
your  career  counselor  about  BuPersNote  1520  (28 
Oct  71). 

tions  Management  Curriculum  (620)  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Post- 
graduate School  (Code  32),  Monterey,  Calif.  93940. 

Efforts  of  Two  Separate  Commands 
Result  in  New  Index  of  World  Ports 

People,  who  knew  what  they  were  doing,  took  in- 
* formation  collected  on  world  ports  by  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Oceanographic  Office  and  fed  it  into  the  com- 
puters at  the  Military  Sealift  Command,  the  end 
product— the  “World  Port  Index.” 

The  consolidated  edition  lists  around  7000  of  the 


world’s  ports  and  tells  navigators  and  operations  of- 
ficers aboard  ships  and  shore-based  managers,  too, 
what  they  need  to  know  about  tides,  pilotage,  loading 
and  discharging  facilities  and  services,  maximum  draft 
accommodations,  port  depths  and  chart  number  ref- 
erences. All  this  information  came  from  “Sailing 
Directions,”  some  70  volumes  compiled  over  the  years 
by  the  Oceanographic  Office  from  reports  of  person- 
nel aboard  naval  and  commercial  ships  during  their 
visits  to  the  ports. 

The  loose-leaf,  updated  version  (the  last  “Index” 
was  issued  in  1963)  will  be  distributed  throughout 
the  Navy  by  the  Oceanographic  Office.  It  is  also  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  for  $3  (without  binder) 
from  the  Oceanographic  Office’s  Chart  Sales  Desk  at 
Suitland,  Md.  20390,  and  its  authorized  sales  agents 
in  principal  seaports  around  the  world,  and  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  20402. 

Carrier's  Four-Point  Program 
Offers  New  Educational  Idea 

A new,  four-part  program,  established  aboard  the 
^ Atlantic  Fleet’s  uss  Wasp  (CVS  18),  mav  well  be 
the  beginning  of  a whole  new  concept  in  educational 
services  for  Navymen.  The  program,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a newly  created  Personal  Education  Counsel- 
ing Office,  can  guarantee  a high  degree  of  success 
to  all  Wasp  sailors  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves. 

The  Personal  Education  Counseling  Office,  short- 
ened to  PECO,  is  designed  to  do  just  what  its  name 
implies:  provide  direct,  personal  assistance.  The  pro- 
gram is  specifically  aimed,  but  not  limited  to,  helping 
those  who  are  at  a disadvantage  in  the  Navy  or  in 
preparation  for  their  future  civilian  roles  because  of  a 
low  level  of  educational  experience  or  poor  schooling. 

Briefly,  here’s  a look  at  the  individual  educational 
programs  offered  aboard  Wasp: 

• Basic  Battery  Retest— This  program  is  designed 
to  aid  those  whose  battery  scores  had  previously  dis- 
qualified them  from  cross-rate  training,  schools,  or 
special  programs.  The  courses,  taught  in  15  two-hour 
classes,  include  English  grammar,  basic  mathematics, 
handtools  and  basic  machinery,  and  basic  clerical 
skills. 

• Counseling  Facilities  and  Text  Library— The  PEC 
officer  is  available  on  a full-time  basis  for  individual 
counseling  in  programs  leading  to  a high  school 
equivalency,  bachelor’s  degree,  or  certificates  of  quali- 
fication for  special  skills  or  trades  (through  usafi 
courses ) . 

• Pre-high  School  English— A general  educational 
development  program  in  pre-high  school  English  is 
specifically  designed  to  assist  Filipinos  to  gain  pro- 
ficiency in  the  language. 

• Black  History— A PACE  ( Program  for  Afloat  Col- 
lege Education ) college-level  course  and  a high  school- 
level  black  studies  course  are  offered  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

Although  Wasp’s  PEC  program  is  basically  de- 
signed as  a self-study  effort,  tutors  are  available  for 
those  having  difficulty  with  their  course  work. 
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DENTISTRY  - new  faces, 

new  research  & concepts 


the  dental  clinic  at  Miramar’s  Naval  Air  Station  is 
* so  modernistic  that  it  gives  the  impression  of  be- 
longing to  the  day  after  tomorrow.  But  appearances 
aren’t  all  that  is  new. 

The  center  conducts  an  intern  program  for  student 
trainees  who  attend  the  Grossmont  Community  College 
and  the  San  Diego  Mesa  College. 

Students  receive  part  of  the  clinical  phase  of  their 
training  as  they  assist  dental  officers  assigned  to  the 
clinic.  The  girls  receive  from  two  to  10  weeks  of  train- 
ing doing  work  in  a complete  cycle  of  dental  func- 
tions. They  gain  experience  in  X-ray  procedures,  oral 
surgery,  endodontics,  periodontics,  prosthetics  and  op- 
erative dentistry.  In  addition,  they  get  a chance  to 
meet  a horde  of  Navy  pilots  and  aircrewmen. 

The  Navy  dentists,  of  course,  have  the  benefit  of 
four  hands  instead  of  two.  For  the  patient,  there  is 
the  feminine  touch  and  a little  less  apprehension  when 
the  first  thing  he  sees  upon  entering  the  office  is  a 
pretty  dental  assistant. 


the  Naval  Dental  Research  Institute  at  the  Great 
* Lakes  Naval  Training  Center  has  been  researching 
the  cause  of  tooth  decay.  Its  conclusion:  that  bacteria 
called  streptococcus  mutans  (s.  mutans)  may  have  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  formation  of  dental  cavities. 

If  so,  tooth  decay  may  be  brought  under  complete 
control  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Although  the  nature  of  tooth  decay  is  not  yet 
completely  understood,  most  agree  that  bacteria  acting 
upon  refined  sugar  in  the  mouth  produce  acids  which 
“etch”  tooth  enamel.  This  is  the  first  step  toward 
tooth  decay. 

Experiments  on  animals  indicated  that  many  micro- 
organisms could  produce  acid  but  s.  mutans  appears 
to  produce  a sticky  material  (dextran)  in  the  presence 
of  common  table  sugar.  Dextran  enables  colonies  of 
bacteria  to  adhere  to  the  smooth  surfaces  of  teeth 
under  which  acid  attack  on  the  enamel  begins.  In 
examinations  of  recruits  at  Great  Lakes,  s.  mutans  was 
isolated  in  or  near  88  per  cent  of  the  decay  lesions 
sampled.  It  appeared  only  occasionally  in  areas  where 
there  was  no  decay. 

If  s.  mutans  is  proved  to  be  a prime  agent  in  tooth 
decay,  tests  can  be  developed  to  detect  readily  the 
presence  of  dextran,  thereby  making  therapeutic 
measures  possible  before  damage  can  be  done.  The 
researchers  think  that  perhaps  a vaccine  may  even 
be  developed  to  prevent  tooth  decay. 

In  the  meantime,  such  agents  as  fluorides  and 
antibiotics  are  being  tested  for  their  specific  action 
on  s.  mutans  with  a view  toward  eliminating  it  or 
at  least  inhibiting  its  growth. 
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a s you  walk  into  the  dental  spaces  you  notice 
^ there’s  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  the  overhead  has 
acoustic  tile,  the  bulkheads  are  wood  grain  paneling, 
and  soft  music  is  heard.  The  area  is  so  plush  you  may 
think  you  are  back  home  visiting  your  neighborhood 
dentist. 

But  in  reality  you  are  on  board  the  carrier  uss  Mid- 
way somewhere  in  the  South  China  Sea. 

It  is  all  part  of  a new  concept  in  Fleet  dentistry 
initiated  by  Commander  Richard  D.  Ulrey,  the  ship’s 
senior  dental  officer.  CDR  Ulrey  saw  a need  to  create 
a more  pleasant  atmosphere  for  sailors  requiring  den- 
tal work,  both  in  port  and  while  at  sea.  And  although 
his  idea  was  sound,  he  had  to  overcome  such  handi- 
caps as  lack  of  money  and  materials.  The  ship, 
though,  gained  the  reputation  for  having  the  most 
luxurious  dental  department  in  the  Fleet. 

“Most  of  the  work  done  on  the  dental  spaces  was 
accomplished  while  the  ship  was  undergoing  overhaul 
in  San  Francisco,”  CDR  Ulrey  said.  “However,  we 
weren’t  programmed  for  a great  deal  of  remodeling 
monies,  so  it  took  a lot  of  good  old  Navy  ingenuity  to 
obtain  the  materials  we  needed.” 

a nother  feature  CDR  Ulrey  is  proud  of  is  Mid- 
^ way’s  preventive  dentistry  facility.  “It’s  the  only 
one  like  it  in  the  Fleet,”  he  explains.  “The  facility  is 
built  to  handle  four  men  at  a time  and  introduces  a 
step-by-step  method  for  dental  care.  Prerecorded  in- 
structions and  a slide  viewer  aid  in  the  program,  and 
it  can  handle  up  to  60  men  in  an  afternoon.” 

Three  dental  officers,  seven  dental  technicians  and 
one  striker  currently  assist  CDR  Ulrey  in  carrying  out 
the  ship’s  dental  care  mission.  “We  often  treat  over 
100  patients  a day  while  the  ship  is  in  Southeast  Asian 
waters.  This  means  over  100  hours  a week  for  most  of 
us,  he  said. 

When  the  dental  department  carried  out  a recent 
extensive  survey  of  Midway’s  crew,  2120  personnel 
were  checked  and  categorized.  The  results  showed 
that  1200  needed  no  dental  treatment  at  the  time,  829 
required  some  dental  treatment,  and  91  were  given 
immediate  care. 

Owing  to  long  hours  and  arduous  working  condi- 
tions for  the  Midway’s  crew,  her  dental  department 
schedules  appointments  to  suit  the  individual.  “When 
in  this  business,  you  must  cater  to  the  men  who  keep 
the  ship  going,”  CDR  Ulrey  said. 


New  Course  Dealing  With  Occlusion 
Is  Made  Available  to  Navy  Dentists 

ai  aval  dental  officers  who  want  to  leam  more 
about  a subject  that  affects  their  daily  practice 
may  be  interested  in  the  Naval  Graduate  Dental 
School’s  new  correspondence  course  on  occlusion 
(NavPers  13114).  This  is  the  first  time  a Navy  cor- 
respondence course  has  been  developed  on  the  subject. 

There  are  four  assignments  on  a text  by  S.  P.  Ramf- 
jord  and  M.  M.  Ash,  Jr.  The  course  offers  a critical 
appraisal  of  occlusal  concepts  and  includes  the  au- 
thors’ principles  of  diagnosis  and  therapy. 

Computer  Age  Technique  Sparks  Training 
Program  Geared  to  Individual's  Capability 

roME  Naval  Air  Technical  Training  Center  Students 
^ at  Memphis  have  their  background  data  and  test 
scores  fed  into  a computer  which,  a few  minutes  later, 
gives  them  a course  of  instruction  geared  to  their 
ability. 

The  experiment  in  machine  learning  is  under  con- 
trol of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Technical  Training  and  the 
direction  of  the  Navy  Training  Research  Laboratory 
at  San  Diego.  The  mechanical  instructor  at  Memphis 
has  a direct  line  to  the  Memphis  State  University 
computer. 

At  the  present  time,  only  one  course,  Aviation  Me- 
chanical Fundamentals,  is  being  machine-taught  at 
Memphis.  However,  many  others  at  the  center  may  be 
taught  using  the  same  method. 

Assignments  for  the  fundamentals  course  are  ar- 
ranged in  modules  which  require  from  15  minutes  to 
two  hours  to  complete.  The  student  may  begin  at 
any  point  in  the  course.  If  he  has  no  trouble  with  the 
more  difficult  modules,  he  may  completely  omit  those 
which  are  easier.  When  a module  is  completed,  a 
typed  sheet  from  the  computer  either  congratulates 
the  student  and  tells  him  to  move  on  or  shows  him 
where  he  has  erred. 

The  technique  used  in  the  Aviation  Mechanical 
Fundamentals  Course  has  progressed  to  the  point 
where  many  believe  it  can  be  used  in  other  areas  and, 
as  it  has  done  in  the  fundamentals  course,  cut  instruc- 
tion time  in  half. 

—by  JOl  W.  H.  Maisenhelder 

Naval  Underwater  Systems  Center  Studies 
Self-Sealed  Battery  With  Increased  Energy 

a self-sealed  battery  which  may  store  two  or  three 
^ times  the  electrical  energy  of  the  commonly  used 
silver  oxide  battery  is  being  studied  by  the  Naval 
Underwater  Systems  Center  and  others. 

The  sodium  sulfur  power  unit  is  expected  to  last 
much  longer  than  the  conventional  battery.  It  con- 
tains no  critical  materials  (like  silver,  for  example) 
and  expels  no  pollutants— a factor  which  also  makes 
it  of  interest  to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

If  the  new  battery  fulfills  its  promise,  it  may  be 
used  as  an  energy  source  for  electrical  vehicles  and 
torpedoes  as  well  as  having  other  applications. 
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BARRACKS 


■ iving  conditions  at  NAS  North  Island  aren’t  what 
^ they  used  to  be  and  the  Navymen  who  live  there 
are  happy  about  it.  About  two  years  ago,  North  Island 
opened  two  new  four-story  BEQs;  today,  more  than 
1500  single  enlisted  men  consider  the  bachelor  enlisted 
quarters  to  be  a good  place  to  hang  their  white  hats. 

Although  most  agree  that  the  quarters  don’t  quite 
have  the  ambience  of  a private  home,  they  still  dig 
them— and  small  wonder.  Many  occupants  of  Ouellet 
Hall,  for  example  have  their  own  refrigerators,  radios, 
TV  and  stereo  sets  in  quarters  which  are  adorned  with 
poster  and  other  pop  art.  Accommodations  at  Ouellet 
Hall  call  for  four  to  a room  but,  at  McCants  Hall,  most 
of  the  rooms  are  designed  for  two-man  occupancy. 

The  BEQs  have  attractive  lounges  on  each  floor  and 
include  a community  one  on  the  ground  floor  for 


Top:  Spacious  parking  lots  for 
BEQ  residents.  Above:  Covered 
walkways  add  to  the  conveni- 
ence and  (right)  profuse  shrub- 
bery makes  the  quarters  attrac- 
tive. 
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BEAUTIFUL 


receiving  guests.  Free  laundry  facilities  are  available 
for  occupants  of  the  BEQ  and  these  are  equipped  with 
both  washers  and  dryers.  Outside,  there  are  parking 
spaces  for  more  than  300  cars  and  additional  spaces 
for  motorcycles  included  in  the  attractively  landscaped 
grounds. 

Most  enlisted  men  who  come  to  North  Island  agree 
that  the  quarters  are  at  least  as  comfortable  as  the 
dormitories  which  they  occupied  as  college  students 
and  many  find  the  BEQ  masters-at-arms  less  strict 
than  dormitory  resident  managers.  Since  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  eased  out  the  venerable,  but  hardly 
lovable,  customs  of  taps  and  reveille,  most  agree  that 
life  in  the  Bachelor  Enlisted  Quarters  has  little  in 
common  with  barracks  life  in  the  old  Navy. 


Top:  Comfortable  lounges  are 

on  each  floor.  Above:  McCants 
and  Ouellet  Halls  look  like 
modern  college  dorms,  with 
rooms  (left)  thot  match  the  out- 
side beauty. 
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SELF  HELP  E 

RENOVATING  A BEQ 


^ne  of  the  navy’s  new  approaches  in  the  solution 
of  problems  has  been  the  Self-Help  program— and 
a successful  one  it  promised  to  be  from  the  beginning. 
At  the  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Facility,  Naha,  Okinawa,  Self- 
Help  has  tackled  a problem  area— that  of  living  ac- 
commodations for  enlisted  men.  Underway  is  a vigor- 
ous barracks  renovation  project. 

Begun  last  year,  the  renovation  efforts  are  now 
showing  real  signs  of  success.  Men  living  in  the  bar- 
racks are  more  pleased  with  their  living  facilities, 
morale  has  gone  up,  and  the  occupants  take  greater 
pride  in  maintaining  the  appearance  of  their  quarters. 

The  barracks’  new  look  is  impressive.  Out  of  dimly 
lit  and  inadequately  ventilated  dormitories,  there  has 
been  a transformation  into  brighter,  clean,  spacious 
living  areas.  Not  all  the  problems  have  been  solved, 
but  Navymen  at  NAF  Naha  are  aware  that  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  improve  their  accommodations. 

Most  of  the  effort  for  this  project  has  come  from 
the  men  who  are  living  in  the  barracks.  They  not  only 
perform  the  work,  but  also  decided  how  the  renovated 
barracks  should  look  and  even  which  colors  should  be 
used. 

Help  has  also  come  from  the  local  Navy  Wives’ 
Club,  from  various  departments  on  the  base,  and 
individuals  who  have  donated  their  time  to  provide 
technical  supervision.  Five  of  the  nine  dormitories 
have  already  been  reworked  by  five-man  units  work- 
ing under  the  supervision  of  a builder  from  the  Public 
Works  Department. 

mere’s  a sample  of  how  the  renovation  is  carried 
■*  out: 

The  volunteer  workers  begin  by  removing  every- 
thing from  the  area  they’re  working  on.  Partitions  are 
then  bolted  to  the  floor,  which  has  been  scraped  clean 
and  tiled  if  necessary.  Walls  are  painted  beige  and 
the  partitions  which  are  only  about  six  feet  high  to 
provide  adequate  ventilation,  are  consecutively  painted 


Above,  left:  The  Naval  Officers'  Wives  Club  of  Okin- 
awa presents  a check  for  $5000  to  be  used  in  the  BEQ 
renovation  project.  Above:  Self-help  volunteers  perform 
a final  inspection  on  a newly  installed  tile  floor. 
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beige,  blue  and  green— a color  scheme  determined  by 
a poll  of  men  who  live  in  the  barracks. 

New  curtains  are  added,  with  matching  bedspreads, 
and  where  bunks  previously  provided  space  for  four 
men  in  each  cubicle  there  are  now  only  two  single 
beds.  Sliding  door  lockers  and  new  desks— manufac- 
tured by  the  Public  Works  department  especially  for 
the  renovation  project— are  also  installed.  Electrical 
outlets  are  repaired,  ceiling  fans  put  in  operating 
order,  and  thick  mattresses  are  distributed  to  com- 
plete the  task.  The  result— a barracks  that  has  been 
planned  from  floor  to  ceiling  by  the  men  who  live 
there. 

The  total  cost  of  renovating  one  dormitory  is  about 
$3700,  of  which  the  major  expenditure  is  for  the  parti- 
tions. The  dividers  are  also  the  hardest  item  to  come 
by,  and  the  speed  of  the  program  depends  upon 
acquiring  the  necessary  number  of  them. 

In  addition  to  the  Navy  funds  used,  the  Naval  Offi- 
cers’ Wives’  Club  on  Okinawa  donated  $5000  towards 
the  barracks  renovation.  Part  of  this  money  was  spent 
on  color  television  sets  for  recreation  rooms  in  NAF’s 
five  enlisted  barracks,  and  the  remainder  has  pro- 
vided other  needed  materials.  Air-conditioners  have 
been  installed  in  those  recreation  areas  where  central 
air-conditioning  is  not  available,  and  new  couches,  card 
tables,  end  tables,  and  game  tables  have  been  pro- 
vided. In  back  of  the  barracks,  Special  Services  has 
even  installed  several  barbecue  pits. 

jhe  cost  of  this  procram  has  been  a minor  ob- 
■ stacle,  since  there  was  plenty  of  local  support— 
especially  labor.  Paint  and  tile  were  obtained  not  only 
from  funds  available  for  the  project,  but  also  from 
the  Pacific  Utilization  and  Redistribution  Agency 
(PURA),  which  offers  surplus  items  for  redistribution 
within  the  military  network. 

Fortunately,  some  problems  have  solved  them- 
selves. The  48  men  who  were  displaced  each  time 
work  began  on  a dormitory  were  able  to  find  ade- 
quate temporary  quarters  in  the  Air  Force  barracks 
at  Naha  Air  Base.  Less  crowded  conditions  in  the 
barracks  can  also  now  exist  because  many  Navymen 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  new  liberal  application 
of  BAQ  benefits. 

When  the  work  on  all  barracks  is  finally  completed, 
Navvmen  at  NAF  Naha  will  not  only  have  a better 
place  to  live,  but  also  a sense  of  achievement  in  con- 
tributing toward  these  improvements.  While  not  a 
complete  solution,  it  is  an  example  of  work  accom- 
plished through  local  effort.  —By  JOl  J.  R.  Grossman 

Top,  left:  One  of  the  aims  in  renovating  the  old,  gray  barracks 
was  to  provide  adequate  security  for  equipment  as  well  as  added 
comfort  for  the  Navymen.  (2)  New  furniture  and  other  extras  make 
living  conditions  a lot  more  attractive.  (3)  The  number  of  sailors 
in  the  renovated  barracks  has  been  reduced  by  50  per  cent.  Extra 
room  is  put  to  good  use  for  relaxation  after  a hard  day's  work. 
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the  Lowe  Boys 

on  the  High  Seas 


Horry  Lowe  and  wife 


JUJaybe  it  was  Tennessee’s  numerous  lakes  which 
*”■  gave  the  Lowe  boys  of  LaFollette  their  fondness 
for  water.  Whatever  was  responsible,  the  Lowe  family 
has  a seagoing  tradition.  So  far,  it  has  sent  eight  sons 
and  one  grandson  to  the  Navy.  The  youngest  son  to 
join  up  was  17-year-old  Michael  who,  on  29  June, 
raised  his  hand  in  Knoxville. 

The  Lowes’  sea  fever  began  with  Joseph  who  was 
the  oldest  of  11  brothers.  He  joined  the  Navy  in 
1953,  possibly  at  the  urging  of  his  father  who  became 
sold  on  the  organization  during  World  War  II.  The 
elder  Lowe  considered  it  the  most  likelv  of  all  the 
services  to  provide  an  education  for  its  men  and  give 
them  a chance  to  travel.  He  chuckles  when  he  remem- 
bers one  of  his  friends  who  joined  the  Air  Force  and 
spent  his  entire  enlistment  in  Texas.  The  Lowe  boys 
have  traveled  all  over  the  world. 

When  Joe  came  home  on  leave,  he  urged  his 
younger  brothers  to  join  the  Navy  if  they  were  going 
to  enter  any  of  the  services.  The  boys  fell  in  line  be- 
ginning with  Sammy  who  joined  in  1956.  Ronnie  fol- 
lowed in  1959  while  Garry  and  Jerry  enlisted  in  1961 
to  be  followed  by  Billy  in  1963.  Grady  enlisted  in 
1967  and  Johnny  and  Michael  joined  this  year.  Robert 
Lawson,  the  Lowes’  grandson,  beat  his  two  young 
uncles  to  the  recruiting  office  by  about  three  weeks. 

A ninth  brother,  Johnny,  also  tried  to  make  the 
Navy  his  career,  but  was  prevented  from  joining 
the  rest  of  his  family  because  it  was  discovered  he  had 
a perforated  eardrum. 

Of  the  Navy  sons,  Grady  Lowe  has  achieved  a rec- 
ord for  length  of  service  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 


Joseph 


Sammy 


Ronnie 
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He  has  served  three  tours  there.  Since  he  completed 
his  last  tour  and  returned  to  the  States  for  separation, 
there  are  still  two  Lowe  brothers— and  their  nephew- 
in  uniform. 

Service  to  their  country  isn’t  new  to  the  Lowe  fam- 
ily. Harry  Lowe’s  mother  was  cited  by  the  U.  S.  Army 
after  five  of  her  sons  served  overseas  during  World 
War  I.  The  next  generation  went  Navy.  “I  think  the 

Navy  is  the  most  educational  branch  of  the  service,”  Grody 

Harry  Lowe  says.  “It’s  the  most  versatile— the  clean- 
est—and  you  can  travel  too.” 

With  the  third  generation  already  picking  up  the 
banner,  one  gets  the  idea  that  there  may  be  manv 
more  Lowe  descendants  in  the  Navy  of  the  future. 

—Sandra  Stephens 


Billy 


Garry 


Jerry 
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UESTIONS  ABOUT  RIGHTS , benefits,  programs  and 
policies  of  interest  to  Navymen  and  their  depend- 
ents continue  to  be  asked  hundreds  of  times  each  month 
in  letters  and  telephone  calls  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel.  A cognizant  BuPers  office  provides  a prompt, 
personal  reply  to  each  query,  and  those  of  general 
interest  are  published  in  ALL  HANDS. 

Here's  the  sixth  article  in  a series.  For  Parts  I,  II,  III, 
IV  and  V , see  ALL  HANDS,  August,  October  and  De- 
cember 1970  and  June  and  October  1971. 


Q-  Can  commanding  officers  of  shore  installations 
permit  single  members  with  house  trailers  to  live  in 
their  trailers  and  draw  BAQ  even  if  adequate  quarters 
are  available? 

A.  The  Comptroller  general  has  repeatedly  ruled 
that  if  quarters  are  available  but  not  assigned  to  a 
member  because  of  the  member’s  personal  conven- 
ience, he  is  not  entitled  to  BAQ. 

Q-  Are  female  flight  orderlies  entitled  to  flight  pay? 

A.  Yes,  if  Navywomen  are  assigned  primarily  to 
VIP  escort  duties,  they  are  entitled  to  non-crew- 
member temporary  flight  orders.  Change  1 to  BuPers- 
Inst  1326.3  provides  detailed  information. 

Q-  Do  AWs  rate  DIFOT  (duty  in  a flying  status  in- 
volving operational  or  training  flights ) orders  if  they 
are  enrolled  in  ADCOP  or  NESEP? 

A.  AWs  are  considered  in  a permanent  flight  order 
status  much  the  same  way  as  all  aviators.  However, 
since  nesep  is  primarily  an  officer  procurement  pro- 
gram and  enrollees  are  not  expected  to  return  as  en- 
listed men,  AWs  ordered  to  nesep  are  not  issued  difot 
orders.  In  contrast,  since  adcop  is  not  an  officer 
procurement  program,  AWs  retain  their  flight  status 
while  enrolled. 

Q-  Can  I expect  to  get  ComRats  when  assigned  to 
shore  duty? 

A.  The  commanding  officer  operating  a shore  mess 
is  charged  with  operating  an  economical  and  efficient 
mess.  Following  this  guideline,  COs  ashore  are  not 
limited  in  the  number  of  ComRats  they  can  authorize. 
This  is  usually  governed  by  local  instructions.  While 
some  may  find  these  restrictive,  there  is  a respon- 
sibility to  maintain  an  economical  mess  for  members 
who  desire  to  utilize  it. 

Q.  Are  crewmembers  of  ships  going  through  de- 
activation entitled  to  round-trip  transportation  to  their 
home  port  in  the  same  manner  as  crewmen  of  ships 
going  through  overhaul? 

A.  No,  but  legislation  is  currently  being  pursued 
to  allow  this. 

Q-  Are  crewmembers  of  ships  operating  in  and  out 
of  the  combat  zone  entitled  to  accrue  up  to  90  days' 
leave  in  the  same  manner  as  incountry  personnel? 

A.  Yes,  providing  the  ship  qualifies  for  hostile 
duty  pay  for  at  least  four  consecutive  months;  Sec- 
Navlnst  7220. 63A  has  details. 

Q-  How  can  I get  an  allowance  for  civilian  clothes 
if  I am  required  to  wear  them  as  part  of  my  job? 

A.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  specifically 
approves  all  requests  for  authority  to  direct  personnel 
to  wear  civilian  clothes  in  the  performance  of  official 
duties.  The  authority  to  receive  the  allowance  is  con- 
tained in  the  reply  sent  to  your  command. 
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Q.  What  are  the  requirements  and  who  may 
apply  for  the  Naval  Destroyer  School? 

A.  All  unrestricted  line  officers,  Reserve  and  Reg- 
ular, who  have  a minimum  of  24  months  at  sea,  have 
qualified  as  an  OOD  in  the  ship  to  which  they  are 
assigned,  and  are  recommended  by  their  command- 
ing officer  may  apply  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Pers-B1106).  Additionally,  an  applicant  must  agree 
not  to  resign  during  the  course  or  for  a period  of  two 
years  following  his  graduation,  or  agree  to  extend 
his  obligated  service  to  cover  a like  period.  Success- 
ful completion  of  the  course  of  instruction  leads  to 
assignment  as  a department  head  aboard  a destroyer 
type  ship.  Officers  who  maintain  a 3.0  average  (with 
no  departmental  grades  below  2.7)  are  considered 
to  have  completed  the  written  portion  of  the  de- 
stroyer command  qualifications. 

Q-  The  Gunner's  Mate  service  ratings  GMM  and 
GMG  were  offered  advanced  technical  training  on  ad- 
vanced guns  and  guided  missile  launching  systems  by 
their  participation  in  the  Advanced  Electronics  Field 
(AEF)  Program.  With  the  removal  of  these  ratings  from 
the  AEF  Program,  how  will  these  GMs  receive  their 
training? 

A.  A special  program,  known  as  the  Five-Year 
Obligor  Plan,  was  announced  by  BuPers  notice  1133 
of  19  May  1971.  This  plan  also  provides  the  advanced 
training  for  GMM  and  GMG  service  ratings  for  those 
individuals  who  agree  to  extend  their  enlistment  and/ 
or  active  duty  agreement  by  one  year.  The  extension 
agreement  must  be  executed  prior  to  the  GM  trainee’s 
completing  the  first  phase  of  GM  Class  “A”  School. 
Additional  information  is  contained  in  the  notice 
cited  above. 

Q-  What  are  the  minimum  qualifications  an  enlisted 
man  must  meet  to  apply  for  the  NESEP  program? 

A.  An  applicant  for  nesep  must  be  a P03  or  above 
under  25  years  old;  be  serving  on  active  duty  for  more 
than  one  year  (preferably  outside  a school  environ- 
ment); be  a U.  S.  citizen;  be  recommended  by  his 
commanding  officer;  be  a high  school  graduate  or 
GED  equivalent;  GCT/ARI  115  or  above;  and  meet 
the  physical  qualifications  for  officer  candidacy. 
(Chapter  15,  ManMed).  See  BuPersMan  1020350  for 
further  information. 

Q-  Could  you  tell  me  a little  about  Naval  Advisor 
training?  Where  is  the  training  conducted?  How  does 
the  new  training  program  differ  from  the  previous 
counterinsurgency  training  program? 

A.  Naval  Advisor  training  is  conducted  at  the 
Naval  Amphibious  School,  Coronado,  Calif.,  and  the 
Naval  Inshore  Operations  Training  Center,  Mare 
Island,  Calif.  As  of  14  March,  training  will  be  con- 
solidated at  a single  unit  at  Coronado.  Personnel 
undergoing  this  training  at  Mare  Island  will  complete 
their  training  at  Mare  Island.  The  length  of  the 
training  varies  with  the  billet  to  be  filled.  Since  the 
Navyman’s  job  in  Vietnam  has  shifted  from  an  active 


combatant  role  to  one  of  an  advisory  nature,  the  new 
training  reflects  this  change.  The  advisor  no  longer 
works  in  a strict  U.  S.  Navy  environment,  but  rather 
must  operate  independently  within  a totally  Viet- 
namese environment.  The  training  program  is  designed 
to  teach  the  American  sailor  how  to  cope  with  and 
handle  the  problems  of  his  Vietnamese  counterparts. 

Q-  It  is  my  understanding  that  nuclear  power 
trained  officers  destined  for  submarine  duty  do  not 
attend  the  six-month  basic  submarine  officer's  course 
at  the  Naval  Submarine  School.  What  are  the  pro- 
visions for  providing  basic  submarine  familiarization 
to  these  officers? 

A.  A five-week  operational  submarine  officer’s 
indoctrination  course  has  been  established  at  the 
submarine  school  to  supplement  the  six  months  of 
engineering  training  received  at  one  of  the  land-based 
nuclear  engineering  plants.  Nuclear  trained  officers 
attend  this  course  prior  to  reporting  aboard  subs  for 
duty.  Additionally,  those  officers  that  remain  in  the 
submarine  force  after  their  first  tour  of  submarine 
duty  receive  six  months  of  sub  training  in  a recently 
established  advanced  submarine  officer’s  course  at 
the  school. 


Q-  How  do  quartermasters  receive  their  formal 
rate  training? 

A.  Although  formal  “A”  school  rate  training  is  not 
presently  available  for  QMs,  the  Fleet  Training  Centers 
—at  Newport  and  San  Diego— offer  certain  courses 
which  qualify  selected  nonrated  trainees  as  QM 
strikers.  Successful  completion  of  the  course  nets  the 
individual  an  entry  level  NEC  of  0200.  The  courses 
provide  instruction  in  the  following  areas:  quarter- 
master of  the  watch,  quartermaster  notebook,  visual 
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aids  to  navigation,  piloting,  introduction  to  navigation 
and  navigational  mathematics,  weather  observation 
and  reporting,  Loran  navigation,  navigational  instru- 
ments, and  honors  and  ceremonies.  Specific  pre- 
requisites, convening  schedules  and  reporting  instruc- 
tions can  be  found  in  comtralantinst  1540.1U  for 
the  Newport  course  and  in  contrapacinst  1500.2V 
for  the  San  Diego  course. 

Q-  What  training  is  provided  for  the  Ocean  Systems 
Technician  (OT)  rating? 

A.  The  OT  rating  was  established  in  1970  to 
provide  the  personnel  required  to  operate  and  repair 
AN/FQQ  sonar  equipment  located  at  naval  ocean- 
ographic activities.  There  are  currently  three  courses 
available  for  OTs: 

• Ocean  Systems  Technician  Class  “A”  School— 
This  six-week  course  provides  instruction  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  AN/FQQ  series  sonar  and  related  equip- 
ment. Additionally,  training  is  received  in  the  areas 
of  data  collection,  data  analysis  and  reporting  pro- 
cedures. This  course  is  followed  by  a tour  of  duty  at 
a naval  facility  and  on-the-job  training  of  18-24 
months. 

• Ocean  Systems  Technician  Prerequisite  Mainte- 
nance Course— This  14-  to  16-week  course  includes 
instruction  in  basic  and  intermediate  electronics, 
vacuum  tube  and  transistor  theory  and  circuitry,  elec- 
tronic trouble-shooting  procedures,  special  electronic 
test  equipment  and  an  introduction  to  computer  theory. 

•Ocean  Systems  Technician  Maintenance  Course— 
This  course  provides  instruction  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  AN/FQQ  series  sonar  and  associated  test  equip- 
ment. The  eight-week  course  is  specifically  designed 
for  career  personnel. 

Q-  I am  a Reservist  on  active  duty  and  wish  to 
attend  Machinist's  Mate  Class  "A"  School.  A combined 
GCT/ARI/SP  score  of  156  is  one  of  the  prerequisites. 
Since  I was  not  administered  the  shop  practices  (SP) 
test  when  I took  my  basic  battery , how  can  I obtain 
a test  for  shop  practices? 

A.  The  SP  test  is  part  of  one  form  of  the  BTB  and 
is  not  administered  separately.  It  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a retest  however,  as  alternate  scores 
may  be  used  for  determining  eligibility  for  school.  A 
GCT/MECH  score  of  105  is  also  acceptable.  See  your 
personnel  office  for  details. 

Dependents/ Dependency 

Q-  My  sister  lives  as  part  of  my  household  full-time 
and  I provide  all  of  her  support.  Is  she  entitled  to  any 
benefits? 

A.  Unfortunately,  existing  legislation  makes  no 
provision  for  dependent  brothers  or  sisters,  regardless 
of  the  factual  degree  of  dependency.  Each  law  that 
provides  dependency  allowances  or  benefits  defines 
the  eligible  dependents.  Brothers  and  sisters  are 
ineligible  because  they  are  not  included  in  the  defin- 
ition of  eligible  dependents.  Everything  that  the  Navy 


can  do  to  try  to  get  this  inequity  corrected  is  being 
done.  DOD  has  supported  legislation  and  recom- 
mended amendments  to  other  proposed  legislation 
to  change  the  definition  of  a dependent  to  include 
a foster  child,  which  would  enable  a minor  brother 
or  sister  to  qualify  as  a foster  child.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  also  qualify  wards  or  other  ineligible 
children  to  whom  the  member  acts  as  a parent. 

Q-  Where  can  I obtain  information  on  the  scholar- 
ship programs  for  Navy  dependents? 

A.  The  Scholarship  Pamphlet  for  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  Dependents  (NavPers  15003-A)  describes  the 
program  and  is  available  upon  request  from  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel  (Pers-P511).  Deadline  for  sub- 
mission of  applications  for  scholarships  is  15  May  1972. 


Q-  On  my  PCS  orders  to  the  Naval  Station,  San 
Juan,  my  wife  and  my  daughter,  then  age  20,  were 
furnished  government  transportation  to  Puerto  Rico. 
I am  now  in  receipt  of  PCS  orders  to  NAS  Alameda, 
Calif.  Since  my  daughter  is  now  22,  will  the  govern- 
ment furnish  her  transportation  to  my  new  duty  station 
in  connection  with  my  PCS  transfer? 

A.  Yes.  Since  your  daughter  attained  her  21st 
birthday  while  at  your  overseas  duty  station  you  are 
entitled  to  transportation  at  government  expense  for 
her  to  your  new  permanent  duty  station. 

Q-  / am  a married  WAVE.  Can  my  husband,  who  is 
a civilian,  be  issued  an  ID  card? 

A.  Yes,  authorizing  the  following  privileges:  com- 
missary, exchange,  and  theater.  To  obtain  medical 
care,  however,  he  must  currently  be  dependent  upon 
you  for  more  than  one-half  of  his  support. 
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Q-  When  I report  to  my  new  duty  station  in  Japan 
next  month.  I'll  have  just  24  months  left  on  this  enlist- 
ment. Will  I be  eligible  for  dependents'  travel  and  ship- 
ment of  my  household  goods? 

A.  Only  if  you  have  elected  to  serve  an  “accom- 
panied” tour  and  have  signed  an  agreement  to  extend 
your  enlistment  to  provide  for  36  months’  obligated 
service  from  your  month  of  departure  from  conus.  If, 
however,  you  take  leave  in  an  overseas  area  after 
departing  conus,  and  prior  to  reporting  to  your  new 
duty  station,  your  36-month  obligation  will  run  from 
the  date  you  actually  report  for  duty  instead  of  the 
date  you  depart  conus. 

Q-  Our  son's  dependent  ID  card  was  stolen  and 
my  husband  is  deployed.  How  can  I obtain  a new  ID 
card? 

A.  You  must  obtain  a DD  Form  1172,  certified 
by  the  command  holding  your  husband’s  service 


record,  to  get  a new  ID  card.  If  you  have  been  un- 
successful in  your  attempts  to  get  this  certified  form, 
contact  a nearby  naval  facility  and  request  assistance. 
They  can  help  you  by  contacting  the  Navy  Family 
Allowance  Activity,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  BuPers.  Natur- 
ally, when  the  ship  is  not  deployed,  assistance  would 
be  requested  directly  from  the  command. 

Q-  My  husband  is  on  active  duty.  As  his  wife,  I was 
advised  to  seek  information  from  you  for  aid  in  my 
education.  I have  a BA  but  need  a fifth  year  of  grad- 
uate work  to  obtain  my  credentials  for  teaching.  I 
would  appreciate  any  help  you  can  give  me  on  avail- 
able scholarships,  loans,  and/or  grants. 

A.  The  scholarships  administered  in  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  are  for  dependent  children,  officially 
defined  as  an  individual  who  is  unmarried  and  under 
age  21,  or  under  age  23  if  enrolled  in  a full-time 
course  of  study  at  an  approved  institution  of  higher 
learning.  There  is,  however,  a BuPers  notice  which 
lists  a number  of  states  that  give  consideration  to 
armed  forces  members  and  their  dependents  with 
respect  to  academic  fees  at  state-supported  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  The  states  listed  have  enacted  leg- 
islation which  would  provide  that  members  and  their 
dependents  stationed  within  that  state  would  not 
be  charged  rates  higher  than  those  applicable  to  resi- 
dents. Have  your  husband  check  with  his  personnel 
office  for  details. 

Q-  / have  just  finished  filling  out  my  emergency 
data  form,  so  now  my  records  are  all  set  as  far  as  my 
insurance  and  emergency  information  is  concerned. 
Right? 

A.  Wrong.  The  Record  of  Emergency  Data  is 
usable  only  for  recording  the  names  of  your  next  of 
kin  and  information  concerning  Navy-paid  benefits. 
While  you  may  list  your  insurance  on  the  data  form, 
it  has  no  bearing  on  beneficiary  designations.  On 
commercial  insurance,  you  must  designate  a specific 
beneficiary  and  when  you  feel  changes  are  necessary, 
you  must  file  an  amended  designation.  With  Service- 
man’s Group  Life  Insurance  (SGLI),  you  have  two 
options:  You  may  either  let  payment  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  that  is,  widow  first,  then 
children,  then  parents;  or  you  may  fill  out  an  insurance 
designation  form  (VA  Form  29-8286)  which  will  be 
filed  in  your  records. 

Q-  / am  an  E-4  with  three  years'  service.  Can  I 
move  my  dependents  overseas  at  government  expense 
if  I have  passed  the  exam  for  E-5  but  will  not  be  ad- 
vanced until  I get  to  my  new  duty  station? 

A.  No.  Entitlement  to  dependent  travel  is  based 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  orders.  That  date  is  the 
date  you  are  required  to  be  at  your  new  station  minus 
the  days  allotted  for  travel  time  from  your  old  duty 
station  to  the  new  one.  Dependent  travel  entitle- 
ments are  currently  limited  to  E-4  (over  two  years’ 
service  but  obligated  for  six  years’  active  service), 
E-4  (over  four  years’  service),  and  above. 
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Q-  Do  / keep  my  two  years  of  previous  sea  duty 
credit  from  my  last  enlistment?  I just  shipped  over  after 
two  months'  broken  service  and  have  been  ordered  to 
sea.  How  long  can  I expect  to  stay  at  sea  as  a DK2? 

A.  A continuous  tour  of  sea  duty  is  terminated 
after  separation  from  active  naval  service  for  a period 
in  excess  of  three  months,  so,  in  your  case,  your 
previous  two  years’  sea  duty  credit  is  retained.  The 
sea  tour  for  DK2  is  42  months;  therefore,  you  may 
expect  to  rotate  ashore  after  18  months  in  your  new 
sea  assignment. 

Q-  My  advancement  to  MM 1 has  been  authorized. 
As  a MM2,  I am  eligible  for  a shore  assignment  under 
the  current  Seavey  segment.  Since  MM  7 s are  required 
to  stay  at  sea  a year  longer,  I wonder  if  my  advance- 
ment will  cancel  my  shore  duty  eligibility? 

A.  No  problem.  The  rate  you  hold  as  of  the  effec- 
tive date  specified  in  the  Seavey  notice  is  the  rate 
under  which  you  are  being  considered  for  Seavey. 
Subsequent  promotion  will  not  affect  your  eligibility. 


Q-  / am  a PC2  and  at  the  present  time  I am  in  the 
current  Seavey  segment.  Before  I am  transferred,  my 
rating  will  no  longer  be  under  Seavey,  but  will  become 
centralized  under  BuPers  control.  How  will  this  affect 
my  sea  tour? 

A.  There  will  be  no  change.  The  transfer  month 
for  your  Seavey  segment  is  October  through  January 
and  the  sea  tour  for  your  rate  is  36  months.  Your 
projected  rotation  date  (PRD)  is  in  the  same  range 
as  the  Seavey  segment  transfer  months.  By  now  you 
have  a PRD  established  and  can  expect  orders  during 
the  month  and  year  indicated  on  your  command’s 
BuPers  1080-14  report. 

Navy  Exchanges,  Lodges  & Commissaries 

Q-  Are  vendor  coupons  accepted  at  Navy  Ex- 
changes and  Commissary  Stores? 


A.  Yes.  Various  manufacturers  provide  customers 
with  “cents-off”  coupons  which  are  redeemed  bv 
retailers  as  a discount  off  the  regular  price  of  the 
merchandise.  Exchanges  and  commissaries  are  author- 
ized to  accept  these  coupons  presented  by  customers 
for  merchandise  carried  in  stock.  However,  cash 
register  operators  cannot  accept  coupons  after  the  ex- 
piration date  shown  and  they  can  only  be  redeemed 
for  merchandise  actually  purchased. 

Q-  Who  pays  the  bagboys  at  the  commissary? 

A.  Bagboy  service  to  patrons  is  on  a voluntary 
basis  at  the  election  of  the  patron.  Neither  the  com- 
missary nor  the  government  is  responsible  for  pay- 
ment or  compensation  to  the  bagboys— pay  is  strictlv 
on  a gratuity  or  tip  basis. 

Q-  Why  are  ID  cards  sometimes  checked  more 
than  once  at  the  exchange? 

A.  The  checking  of  ID  cards  at  the  entrance  to 
some  exchanges  is  done  to  protect  your  privileges  by 
not  allowing  unauthorized  personnel  entrance  to  the 
store.  This  practice  insures  that  the  exchange  and 
its  services  continue  to  be  available  to  only  those 
who  are  entitled  to  use  them.  By  regulation,  the  ex- 
change is  required  to  examine  ID  cards  at  the  time  of 
each  purchase.  ID  cards  are  also  normally  shown  when 
cashing  checks.  Some  patrons  have  restricted  privileges 
concerning  the  items  that  they  can  buy  or  the  quan- 
tities that  can  be  purchased— your  ID  card  tells  sales 
personnel  what  type  of  purchasing  privileges  you 
have. 

Q-  Why  aren't  more  shopping  carts  available  in 
the  commissary? 

A.  The  commissary  officer  in  charge  determines 
the  optimum  number  of  carts  the  store  can  accom- 
modate. When  additional  carts  are  put  into  service, 
the  store  becomes  crowded  and  customer  shopping 
becomes  difficult.  Often,  adding  more  carts  only  in- 
creases shopping  problems  and  slows  down  everyone. 
In  addition,  quick  exit  in  event  of  fire  would  be 
difficult. 

Q-  Why  are  exchange  prices  higher  than  those  of 
the  commissary  for  the  same  items? 

A.  The  exchange  is  a self-supporting  activity  and 
must  pay  all  of  its  operating  expenses  from  revenue 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  merchandise  and  services. 
In  addition,  the  exchange  has  a commitment  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  Navy  morale  and  recreation  pro- 
grams. Items  sold  at  exchange  convenience  stores  and 
snack  food  outlets,  of  necessity,  have  a higher  markup 
than  items  sold  by  the  commissary,  which  is  supported 
by  appropriated  funds.  These  funds  cover  employees’ 
wages  which  are  not  reflected  in  the  selling  price 
of  items.  The  commissary  does  not  have  the  require- 
ment to  generate  funds  for  recreational  purposes. 

Q-  What  is  the  mission  of  a Navy  Lodge  located 
at  a naval  installation  other  than  a naval  hospital? 
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A.  To  provide  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel 
and  their  dependents,  under  PCS  orders,  with 
temporary  accommodations  while  in  the  process  of 
acquiring  permanent  residence.  Other  authorized 
personnel  may  be  accommodated  in  the  lodge  pro- 
vided space  is  available  and  all  requirements  for 
personnel  under  PCS  orders  have  been  satisfied. 

Q.  What  is  the  mission  of  a Navy  Lodge  located  at 
a naval  hospital? 

A.  To  provide  authorized  personnel  with  tempo- 
rary accommodations  in  the  following  priority  se- 
quence: (1)  Members  of  the  immediate  family  of 
seriously  or  critically  ill  patients;  (2)  Members  of  the 
immediate  family  of  Vietnam  returnee  patients;  (3) 
Sponsors  of  children  who  are  convalescing  from  serious 
surgery;  (4)  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel  and 
dependents  assigned  to  the  hospital  staff  arriving  or 
departing  the  area  under  PCS  orders;  and  (5)  Other 
authorized  personnel  may  be  accommodated  in  the 
lodge  provided  space  is  available  and  all  requirements 
for  personnel  listed  above  have  been  satisfied. 

Q-  What  is  the  period  of  occupancy  in  a Navy 
Lodge? 

A.  The  normal  period  of  occupancy  is  10  to  15 
days  and  may  be  extended  to  29  days  at  the  option 
of  the  local  commanding  officer. 

Q-  Where  are  Navy  Lodges  currently  located  and 
how  can  you  rent  a unit? 

A.  Navy  Lodges,  with  more  than  1600  individual 
units,  are  located  at  43  naval  activities  around  the 
world.  Lodges  have  been  experiencing  an  occupancy 
rate  of  about  90  per  cent,  so  advance  reservations  are 
advisable.  Personnel  on  PCS  orders  and  other  interest- 
ed personnel  should  contact  the  Navy  Exchange  of- 
ficer at  the  Lodge  location  to  make  their  reservations. 

Retirement/Fleet  Reserve 

Q-  It  I die  while  eligible  to  receive  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay,  what  portion  of  this  pay  will  my  widow 
receive? 

A.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  no  portion  of  your 
retired/retainer  pay  will  be  paid  to  your  widow  unless 
you  are  participating  in  the  Retired  Serviceman’s 
Family  Protection  Plan.  If  you  have  less  than  19  years 
of  service  or  more  than  two  years  to  go  before  your 
retirement  or  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve,  see  your 
personnel  officer  for  particulars  on  how  to  participate 
in  the  rsfpp. 

Q-  As  a warrant  officer  with  20  years'  active  duty 
but  less  than  10  years'  commissioned  service,  am  I 
eligible  to  retire? 

A.  Yes.  The  warrant  retirement  law  does  not  con- 
tain any  minimum  commissioned  time  for  eligibility; 
however,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  requires  two  years 
in  grade  as  a W-3  or  W-4  before  he  will  approve  a 
retirement  request. 


Q-  / intend  to  retire  soon,  and  before  settling  down 
I intend  to  travel  to  Europe  and  do  some  sightseeing 
with  my  wife.  I have  heard  that  retirees  and  their  de- 
pendents are  not  allowed  to  use  the  commissaries  and 
exchanges  overseas.  Is  this  true? 

A.  Generally  speaking,  yes,  it  is  true  that  retirees 
may  not  use  commissaries  and  exchanges  while  visit- 
ing or  traveling  through  a foreign  country  The  privi- 
lege of  U.  S.  military  authorities  to  establish  duty- 
free sales  and  service  facilities— such  as  exchanges, 
commissaries,  and  open  messes— in  foreign  countries 
is  granted  by  the  host  country  for  the  benefit  of 
American  personnel  assigned  to  duty  there.  Extension 
of  this  privilege  is  limited  to  those  personnel  to  whom 
the  host  country  is  willing  to  accord  free  entry  privi- 
leges. Most  host  country  agreements  do  not  authorize 
the  granting  of  these  privileges  to  retired  military 
personnel,  their  dependents,  or  even  to  active  duty 
dependents,  unless  they  are  associated  officially  with 
the  overseas  command. 


Q-  I am  retiring  from  the  Regular  Navy  and  am 
interested  in  federal  civilian  employment.  What  effect 
will  this  have  on  my  retired  pay  with  respect  to  dual 
compensation? 

A.  The  only  personnel  subject  to  dual  compensa- 
tion restrictions  when  accepting  federal  civilian  em- 
ployment are  the  retired  Regular  officers  of  the 
military  services.  Retired  enlisted  personnel  and  re- 
tired reserve  officers  may  keep  their  entire  military 
retired  pay  and  full  salary  of  their  federal  civilian 
position.  Retired  regular  officers  may  keep  the  first 
$2604.16,  plus  one-half  of  the  remainder,  of  their 
annual  military  retired  pay.  They  are,  of  course,  en- 
titled to  the  full  salary  of  the  federal  civilian  position 
in  which  they  are  serving.  The  $2,604.16  base  amount 
is  subject  to  periodic  cost-of-living  increases  (i.e.,  when 
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military  retired  pay  is  increased,  this  base  amount  is 
increased  by  an  equal  percentage  amount). 

Q-  How  much  does  the  Navy  pay  for  the  interment 
of  retired  members? 

A.  The  Navy  does  not  have  the  funds  or  author- 
ization to  undertake  interment  of  retired  servicemen. 
The  Veterans  Administration  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration  provide  interment  allowances  up  to 
$250  and  $255,  respectively. 

Q-  / have  decided  to  reside  in  Australia  after  I 
transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve.  Will  I need  permission 
from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  to  do  so? 

A.  You  do  not  need  permission  from  BuPers;  how- 
ever, you  must  report  your  departure,  expected  dura- 
tion of  residence,  and  forwarding  address  to  the  Com- 
manding Officer,  Naval  Reserve  Manpower  Center, 
Cambridge,  Maryland  21905.  You  should  also  report 
your  new  address  to  the  Navy  Finance  Center,  Retired 
Pay  Department,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44199.  Further,  if 
you  are  going  to  reside  there  more  than  six  months, 
you  must  report  this  fact  to  the  Naval  Attache,  Senior 
Naval  Officer,  or  Senior  Military  Attache  of  the 
United  States,  as  appropriate. 

Uniforms 

Q-  Was  any  consideration  given  to  one  color  of 
shoe  to  be  worn  with  all  uniforms? 

A.  This  question  has  been  asked  many  times  in 
the  past,  but  the  results  of  a poll  taken  less  than  a 
year  ago  indicate  more  wanted  to  keep  the  brown 
shoes  than  wanted  to  do  away  with  them  with  the 
Khaki  uniform.  Similarly,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
support  a desire  on  the  part  of  chiefs  or  officers  to 
eliminate  white  shoes  with  the  Service  Dress  White 
Uniform. 

Q-  What  percentage  of  personnel  in  paygrades 
E-6  and  below  opposed  changing  their  uniform? 

A.  Only  20  per  cent  wanted  no  change. 

Q-  Was  any  thought  given  to  having  a single- 
breasted  uniform?  If  so,  why  wasn't  it  adopted? 

A.  Yes.  A singlebreasted  uniform  was  one  of  the 
choices  in  the  December  1970  poll.  However,  it  did 
not  get  a big  play  and  adoption  of  such  a uniform 
would  require  long  periods  of  design  and  testing. 

Q-  What  part  did  Admiral  Zumwalt  play  in  pro- 
moting the  change  in  uniform?  Is  this  Admiral  Zumwalt's 
"modernization"  program? 

A.  Admiral  Zumwalt  not  only  ordered  the  uniform 
poll  to  be  taken,  but  also  he  has  been  most  receptive 
to  change  where  it  was  clearly  desired  by  the  majority. 
He  is  convinced  that  the  time  is  long  past  for  the 
Navy  to  adopt  one  uniform  for  all  and  has  been  in- 
strumental in  furthering  this  change. 

Q-  Are  any  changes  planned  for  the  women's 
uniform? 


A.  Changes  are  always  being  considered.  A Wave 
Subcommittee  for  Navy  Uniforms  has  been  formed 
and  several  recommendations  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Uniform  Board  already. 

Veterans'  Benefits 

Q.  Who  is  eligible  for  a mobile  home  loan? 

A.  Veterans  and  eligible  widows  of  World  War  II, 
the  Korean  (and  Post-Korean)  conflict,  and  the  Viet- 
nam era  are  eligible.  Additionally,  wives  of  servicemen 
missing  in  action  or  captured  for  more  than  90  days 
and  servicemen  who  have  served  at  least  181  days 
of  active  duty  are  eligible. 

Q-  How  does  a veteran  or  serviceman  go  about 
getting  a mobile  home  loan? 

A.  He  should  first  obtain  a certificate  of  eligibility 
from  the  nearest  VA  regional  office.  Then,  he  should 
find  a mobile  home  of  his  choice  which  meets  VA 
standards,  arrange  for  rental  or  purchase  of  a lot, 
and  apply  to  a private  lender  for  a loan. 

Q-  / plan  to  travel  this  summer  and  will  not  have  a 
mailing  address  to  receive  my  compensation  check. 
What  can  I do  about  this? 

A.  The  VA  will  send  your  check  to  your  bank  for 
deposit  if  you  submit  a change  of  address  form  or  a 
letter  over  your  signature  to  them.  You  should  also 
obtain  two  power  of  attorney  forms  from  VA— one 
to  give  to  your  bank  as  evidence  of  its  right  to  re- 
ceive and  deposit  the  checks  in  your  account,  and 
the  other  to  be  retained  by  you. 

Q-  / am  being  discharged  soon.  Can  I get  VA 
assistance  to  complete  my  secondary  education? 

A.  Yes.  An  eligible  veteran  who  has  not  completed 
elementary  or  high  school  may  receive  VA  educa- 
tional assistance  without  charge  against  his  basic 
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entitlement.  There  are  some  restrictions,  however, 
and  you  should  contact  any  VA  office  for  specific 
information. 


Q-  / am  interested  in  training  under  the  Gl  Bill, 
but  am  not  sure  what  courses  I would  like  to  take. 
Will  the  VA  assist  me? 

A.  Yes.  If  you  are  eligible  for  training  under  the 
GI  Bill,  you  may  receive  vocational  counseling,  with- 
out cost,  at  your  nearest  VA  regional  office.  A coun- 
selor will  help  you  to  better  understand  your  interests, 
aptitudes,  and  abilities,  and  provide  information  on 
occupations  you  might  want  to  consider. 

Q-  Who  is  eligible  for  burial  at  sea?  What  if  I 
am  cremated? 

A.  Any  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  can  be  buried  at  sea 
or  have  his  cremated  remains  scattered  from  a naval 
aircraft  providing  he  has  indicated  his  wishes  in 
writing  to  his  next  of  kin,  and  providing  there  is  no 
expense  to  the  government,  except  in  the  case  of 
naval  members  who  die  while  in  the  performance  of 
active  duty  or  training  duty  (those  eligible  for  dece- 
dent affairs  benefits).  Except  where  the  decedent 
affairs  benefit  is  authorized,  cost  of  cremation  and 
of  transportation  to  place  of  embarkation  aboard  ship 
or  departure  of  aircraft  must  be  borne  by  the  estate 
or  family  of  the  deceased.  In  cases  where  the  person 
is  not  eligible  for  decedent  benefits,  requests  for  burial 
at  sea  or  scattering  of  ashes  should  be  made  to  the 
commandant  of  the  naval  district  where  the  remains 
are  located.  The  commandant  will  coordinate  the  re- 
quest with  a ship  or  aircraft  that  can  accomplish 
the  action. 

Q-  What  are  the  eligibility  requirements  for  burial 
in  any  national  cemetery?  And,  specifically,  in  Arling- 
ton? 

A.  Under  current  regulations,  any  member  whose 


last  service  terminated  honorably  may  be  buried  in 
any  of  the  national  cemeteries  except  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  The  more  stringent  requirements  of 
present  regulations  governing  burial  in  Arlington 
limit  burial  to:  (1)  Persons  dying  on  active  duty  in 
the  Armed  Forces;  (2)  Retired  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  have  performed  active  federal 
service,  are  carried  on  official  service  retired  lists  and 
who  are  eligible  to  receive  retired  pay;  (3)  Recipients 
of  the  Medal  of  Honor;  (4)  Persons  otherwise  eligible 
by  reason  of  honorable  military  service  who  have  also 
held  elective  office  in  the  U.  S.  Government  or  served 
on  the  Supreme  Court  or  in  the  Cabinet  or  other  high 
government  officials;  and  (5)  The  spouses,  minor  chil- 
dren, and  dependent  adult  children  of  the  persons 
listed  in  ( l)  through  (4)  above  and  of  persons  already 
buried  in  Arlington. 

Q-  Are  World  War  II  and  Korean  Conflict  veterans 
still  entitled  to  Gl  educational  benefits? 

A.  No.  The  laws  under  which  such  educational 
entitlements  were  granted  have  been  repealed. 

Q-  I am  a Vietnam  serviceman  hospitalized  pend- 
ing discharge.  I recently  applied  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation, and  understand  I will  be  rated  for  service- 
connected  disabilities  by  the  VA  before  I am  dis- 
charged. Will  this  rating  set  the  one-year  period  that 
I will  have  to  apply  for  service  disabled  veterans' 
insurance? 

A.  No.  The  one  year  allowed  for  applying  for 
service-connected  veterans’  insurance  begins  with  the 
date  of  the  first  notice  of  disability  rating  sent  to  you 
by  the  VA  after  discharge. 

Q-  / understand  veterans  have  deadlines  which 
they  must  meet  to  be  eligible  for  certain  benefits.  Is 
there  a deadline  for  applying  for  VA  hospital  care? 

A.  No.  There  is  no  time  limit  for  a veteran  to  re- 
ceive hospital  care  if  the  serviceman  is  eligible,  needs 
it,  and  a bed  is  available.  Beds  are  always  made 
available  at  VA  hospitals  for  a veteran  with  a service- 
connected  disability. 

Q-  Does  the  VA  provide  any  educational  program 
for  veterans  disabled  in  military  service? 

A.  Yes.  There  is  a rehabilitation  program  for  vet- 
erans who  suffered  serious  service-connected  disabil- 
ities. For  further  information  on  this  program,  contact 
the  nearest  VA  office,  or  your  local  service  organiza- 
tion representative. 

Q-  Is  the  educational  allowance  I receive  under 
the  Gl  Bill  taxable? 

A.  No.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  does  not  con- 
sider this  benefit  taxable  income. 

Q-  What  is  the  largest  loan  the  VA  will  guarantee 
for  a mobile  home? 

A.  For  purchase  of  mobile  home  only,  $10,000 
to  be  repaid  over  12  years  and  32  days. 
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This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  com- 
munications from  within  the  naval  service 
on  matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it 
is  not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  channels,  nor  is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  re- 
turn envelopes.  Sign  full  name  and  address. 
Address  letter  to  Editor,  ALL  HANDS,  Pers- 
P31,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy 
Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20370. 


Taxable  Retainer  Pay 

Sir:  If  a Navyman  is  a nonresident 
alien  and  is  transferred  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve,  is  his  retainer  pay  taxable  by 
the  U.  S.  government  if  he  retains  his 
nonresident  alien  status  and  returns 
to  his  home  country  for  permanent 
residence?— SKI  F.E.M. 

• We  have  been  informed  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  considers  re- 
tirement pay  as  being  additional  com- 
pensation for  services  rendered  in  the 
past. 

An  income  tax  ruling  holds  that 
where  a nonresident  alien  retired 
member  rendered  part  of  his  military 
service  in  the  United  States,  the  por- 
tion of  his  retirement  pay  applicable 
to  such  service  constitutes  taxable  in- 
come and  is  subject  to  withholding 
tax.  This  ruling  has  been  applied  to 
retired  and  retainer  pay  credited  to 
nonresident  aliens  for  the  purpose  of 
withholding  taxes  at  the  source. 

Accordingly,  if  you  return  to  your 
country  for  permanent  residence  after 
transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve,  a portion 
of  your  retainer  pay  will  be  taxable 
by  the  United  States  government  if 
you  performed  duties  within  the  U.  S. 
during  your  naval  career.  The  portion 
of  your  retainer  pay  which  is  allo- 
cated to  service  performed  outside  the 
United  States  will  not  be  taxable  or 
subject  to  withholding.— Ed. 


Recruiting  Leave 

Sir:  In  the  “Questions  and  An- 
swers” section  of  your  June  issue  it 
was  stated  that  a new  recruit  who 
persuades  a friend  into  joining  the 
Navy  is  authorized  five  extra  days  of 
leave  after  boot  camp.  Two  friends  of 
mine  have  just  joined  the  Navy  and 
given  the  recruiter  my  name  for  hav- 
ing talked  to  them.  Am  I eligible  for 
this  additional  leave  and,  if  so,  could 
I have  it  put  on  the  books  instead  of 
taking  it  after  boot  camp?— AN 
W.  R.  L. 

• We  have  been  informed  that  the 
extension  of  leave  arrangement  cited 
in  your  letter  may  only  be  used  by 
men  on  their  first  home  leave  follow- 
ing boot  camp.  They  must  be  in  touch 
with  the  local  recruiters.  There  is  no 
provision  for  men  just  to  give  names 


as  references  connected  with  prospec- 
tive recruits,  and  there  is  no  way  that 
this  leave  can  be  put  on  the  books;  it 
is  an  extension  of  recruit  leave  and  is 
charged  as  leave.— Ed. 

Distinguishing  Rank 

Sir:  When  all  Navymen  begin 

wearing  the  same  style  uniform  in 
1973,  one  will  not  be  able  to  distin- 
guish one’s  rank  or  rate  when  the 
blouse  is  removed.  Why  is  it  not  pos- 
sible to  have  the  rank  or  rate  insignia 
on  the  white  shirt?  Officers  and 
CPOs  are  continually  removing  their 
blouses,  so  this  would  be  one  way  to 
identify  Navymen.— M.T. 

• The  Navy  has  always  taken  pride 
in  maintaining  a simple,  relatively  un- 
cluttered uniform,  and  wants  to  con- 
tinue doing  so.  For  this  reason  it  is 
felt  that  your  idea  of  wearing  rank 
and  rate  on  the  white  shirt  is  not 
feasible.  Additionally,  the  blouse  is 
usually  removed  only  in  routine,  in- 
formal situations  where  one’s  rank  or 
rate  is  already  known.— Ed. 

Dy(e)ing  to  Try 

Sir:  With  a 10-cent  package  of 
Navy  blue  dye  and  a set  of  Marine 
fatigues,  I have  come  up  with  a utility' 
uniform  that  is  more  serviceable,  fits 
better  and  I know  is  a great  deal 
cheaper  than  the  new  utilities  now 
being  issued  to  enlisted  Navymen.— 
CW02  L.  G.  W.,  usn 

• While  your  comments  are  inter- 
esting, your  suggestion  is  not  new. 
There  are  several  points  which  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Concern- 
ing size,  many  enlisted  working  blues 
come  in  over  three  times  as  many  sizes 
as  the  green  fatigue  uniforms.  There- 
fore, a sailor  should  be  able  to  find  a 
uniform  which  fits  him  perfectly. 

As  for  the  dye,  a blue,  all-cotton 
uniform  would  fade  drastically,  and 
the  cotton  material  has  none  of  the 
long-wear  characteristics  of  the  pres- 
ent 50  per  cent  cotton,  50  per  cent 
nylon  blend.  The  cost  of  the  enlisted 
working  blues,  with  cap  and  working 
jacket,  is  cheaper  than  similar  outfit- 
ting with  the  fatigue-style  uniform  — 
Ed. 
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Decision  for  V-Neck 

Sir:  Paragraph  0256  of  Navy  Uni- 
form Regs  requires  vee-neck  tee  shirts 
with  the  tropical  khaki  uniform  for 
officers.  I would  like  to  know  the 
rationale  behind  this  requirement.— 
LCDR  R.  D.  R. 

• U.  S.  Navy  Uniform  Regulations, 
paragraph  0256,  does  not  require  that 
a vee-neck  undershirt  be  worn,  but 
only  that  if  an  undershirt  is  worn,  it 
shoidd  not  show  above  the  vee  of  the 
tropical  shirt. 

Traditionally,  the  Navy  has  tried 
to  follow  civilian  styles  and  manner 
of  dress  whenever  practicable.  Trop- 
ical shirts  evolved  from,  and  resemble, 
civilian  sport  shirts;  since  it  is  con- 
sidered that  civilians  do  not  normally 
wear  an  exposed  undershirt  when 
wearing  open-necked  sport  shirts,  the 
Navy  decided  to  follow  suit.  It  was 
felt  that  the  uniform  with  the  vee- 
necked  undershirt  would  present  a 
basically  neater  appearance  than  an 
elliptical  undershirt.— Ed. 

CPO  Initiations 

Sir:  During  the  course  of  a recent 
CPO  initiation  the  subject  of  rules 
governing  initiations  came  up.  Most 
CPOs  remembered  that  harassment 
would  be  confined  to  the  CPO  club. 
Other  than  that,  no  one  could  agree 
upon  which  rules  apply.  Could  you 
please  publish  the  rules?— CECS  J.D.L. 


• We  have  been  informed  that  CPO 
initiations  are  a matter  of  local  com- 
mand prerogative.  SecNavInst  5060.20 
of  17  fun  1967  gives  these  guidelines: 
“Policy.  It  shall  be  the  policy  within 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  that  cere- 
monies, initiations  and  similar  activ- 
ities be  conducted  with  dignity,  with 
due  regard  for  hazards  to  participants 
and  with  appropriate  consideration  of 
the  honor  and  pride  associated  with 
wearing  the  uniform. 

“Action.  CDRs,  COs  . . . shall  in- 
sure that  all  ceremonies  and  initiations 
conducted  under  their  cognizance  are 
properly  supervised,  not  hazardous  to 
personnel,  and  are  carried  out  in  such 
a manner  as  will  reflect  credit  upon 
the  naval  service.” 

Cognizant  sources  at  headquarters 
offer  the  following  guidance: 

“ It  is  not  the  intent  of  SecNavInst 
5060.20  to  require  that  the  traditional 
CPO  initiation  be  discontinued  and  re- 
placed by  a strictly  formal  ceremony. 
It  is  believed  that  this  ceremony  can 
be  conducted  with  a humorous  vein 
as  is  traditional  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  hazardous  actions  by  all  partic- 
ipants. Proper  supervision  and  ad- 
vance planning  should  aim  at  insuring 
that  associated  activities  are  con- 
ducted with  due  regard  for  the  honor 
and  pride  attached  to  the  advance- 
ment to  Chief  Petty  Officer.  Actions 
which  could  lead  to  the  initiate  being 
caused  to  drink  excessive  amounts  of 
intoxicants  must  be  avoided  as  must 


other  situations  which  could  lead  to 
bodily  injury. 

“ While  an  initiate  is  not  necessarily 
in  a dignified  position  during  the 
course  of  any  such  ceremony,  it  is  felt 
that  those  conducting  and/or  in  charge 
of  these  activities  can  properly  insure 
an  appropriate  atmosphere  of  dignity 
for  the  over-all  ceremony  and  can 
avoid  any  humiliation  to  the  initiate. 
Further,  it  is  appropriate  that  such 
initiations  conclude  with  a formal  cere- 
mony in  which  the  new  CPO  is  re- 
minded of  his  new  responsibilities  and 
is  ‘officially’  welcomed  into  the  ranks 
of  Chief  Petty  Officer.”—  Ed. 

Convenient  Facility 

Sir:  Reading  of  all  of  the  “self- 
help”  projects  underway  in  the  Navy 
made  me  recall  “Quarters  K”,  that 
oft-condemned,  but  convenient  group 
of  buildings  within  walking  distance 
of  BuPers  and  the  Pentagon.  The 
complex  had  convenient  parking  fa- 
cilities, a club  for  all  grades,  a Navy 
chow  hall,  Navy  exchange,  small 
stores,  uniform  shop,  laundry  and 
barbershop.  Today,  all  of  these  facil- 
ities, except  a gas  station,  are  gone. 

Will  there  ever  be  another  com- 
pletely furnished  Navy  facility  in 
Northern  Virginia  to  house  and  care 
for  the  thousands  who  want  it?— 
YNC  V.S.S.,  usn 

• There  are  no  plans  in  the  foresee- 
able future  to  construct  new  bachelor 
quarters,  messing  facilities.  Navy  ex- 
changes, or  other  associated  personnel 
support  facilities  in  Northern  Virginia 
for  use  by  personnel  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  Washington  area.  Two  major 
reasons  for  this  are,  first,  the  Navy 
shares  with  the  other  services  several 
BEQs  and  associated  support  facilities 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  complex. 
Secondly,  studies  have  indicated  that 
the  majority  of  bachelor  personnel 
prefer  to  draw  BAQ  and  reside  in  the 
civilian  community  rather  than  being 
assigned  to  government  quarters. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  these  .desires, 
BAQ  has  been  increased,  aruFcapdord- 
ingly,  the  Navy  will  not  program 
bachelor  housing  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  area  because  the  civilian  com- 
munity can  provide  sufficient,  ade- 
quate housing  for  naval  personnel.— 
Ed. 


The  amphibious  cargo  ship  USS  Mobile  (LKA  115),  now  with  the  First  Fleet, 
maneuvers  in  calm  waters. 
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Officer  Promotion 

Sir:  I have  some  questions  about 
the  alternatives  for  officers  who  have 
twice  failed  selection  for  promotion 
which  I think  can  best  be  asked  in 
reference  to  the  following  case: 

An  integratee  (1100)  LT  with  10 
years  as  a commissioned  officer  dur- 
ing his  16  years’  total  service,  free  of 
any  disciplinary  action,  was  recently 
released  from  active  duty  for  having 
twice  failed  of  selection  to  LCDR.  A 
request  for  continuation  as  LT,  USNR 
( active ) , was  denied,  as  was  a request 
for  demotion  to  warrant.  In  16  years 
the  man  advanced  16  pay  grades,  but 
was  still  involuntarily  discharged  for 
reason  of  inadequate  advancement. 
What  alternatives  does  he  have  to 
complete  his  otherwise  successful  ca- 
reer, at  least  until  he  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  retirement?  Could  he  enlist? 
-R.  C.  B. 

• The  severance  of  regular  Navy 
lieutenants  and  Marine  Corps  cap- 
tains having  twice  failed  of  selection 
for  promotion  is  imposed  by  Title  10, 
U.  S.  Code,  Section  6382,  which 
states: 

“(a)  Each  officer  on  the  active  list 
of  the  Navy  serving  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant,  except  an  officer  in  the 
Nurse  Corps,  and  each  officer  on  the 
active  list  of  the  Marine  Corps  serv- 
ing in  the  grade  of  captain  shall  be 
honorably  discharged  on  June  30  of 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  he  is  consid- 
ered as  having  failed  of  selection  for 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander  or  major  for  the  second 
time.” 

This  statute  does  not  provide  any 
latitude  with  regard  to  delaying  an 
individual’s  discharge  from  the  Navy 
or  Marine  Corps  beyond  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  he  was 
considered  as  having  twice  failed  of 
selection.  However,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  has  approved  a policy 
whereby  permanent  U.  S.  Navy  lieu- 
tenants who  are  within  two  years  of 
attaining  retirement  eligibility,  and 
who  have  twice  failed  of  selection  for 
promotion,  may  be  offered  the  op- 
portunity to  resign  their  U.  S.  Navy 
commissions  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
cepting commissions  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve and  continuation  on  active  duty 
until  first  retirement  eligibility  is 
achieved. 


The  lieutenant  cited  in  your  letter, 
and  the  majority  of  the  other  twice- 
fail  of  selection  officers,  do  not  fall 
into  the  category  of  officers  who  may 
be  enlisted  in  pay  grade  E-7  or  above. 
To  reenlist  twice-fail  of  selection  of- 
ficers in  pay  grades  above  E-3  is  not 
normally  permitted  because  it  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  enlisted  rating 
structure  of  the  Navy.  Literally 
thousands  of  petty  officers  in  all  en- 
listed ratings  vie  for  advancements  to 
chief  petty  officer  and  warrant  of- 
ficer status  and  only  a few  achieve  it. 
To  permit  ex-officers  to  enlist  in  the 
Navy  at  pay  grade  E-7  or  above  at 
any  time,  but  particularly  in  the  next 
few  years,  would  clearly  deprive  de- 
serving career  petty  officers  of  ad- 
vancement within  their  respective  ca- 
reer ladders. 

It  would  further  cause  adverse  ad- 
vancement repercussions  all  the  way 
down  the  career  path  because  of  the 
incursion  made  by  ex-officers  into  the 
upper  levels  of  the  rating  structure. 
Additionally,  the  drastic  change  ren- 
dered by  reversion  to  enlisted  status 
can  be  considered  a major  contribut- 
ing factor  to  the  generally  below-av- 
erage  performance  of  ex-officers  serv- 
ing as  petty  officers  since  their  prime 
motivation  for  enlistment  or  reversion 
is,  in  many  cases,  based  upon  attain- 
ing sufficient  active  service  to  permit 
retirement  or  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve.—Ed. 

When  to  Salute 

Sir:  While  reviewing  Navy  Regu- 
lations I ran  across  Article  2110,  par- 
agraph 5,  concerning  hand  salutes. 
Would  you  please  elaborate  on  the 
following  example: 

As  an  E-6  in  civilian  attire  I arrive 
at  the  quarterdeck  and  request  per- 
mission to  leave  the  ship  from  the 
officer  of  the  deck.  The  officer  of  the 
deck  salutes  and  responds,  “Permis- 
sion granted.”  Do  I return  his  sa- 
lute?— SMI  D.  E.  S. 

• According  to  material  found  in 
Chapter  3,  page  31  of  Basic  Military 
Requirements,  NavPers  10054-C,  a 
member  of  the  Navy  in  civilian  cloth- 
ing should  render  the  hand  salute  if 
covered.  If  in  civilian  attire  but  un- 
covered, then  he  should  comply  with 
the  rules  and  customs  established  for 
civilians  when  exchanging  greetings. 
—Ed. 


Reunions 

News  of  reunions  of  ships  and  organ- 
izations will  be  carried  in  this  column 
from  time  to  time.  In  planning  a re- 
union, best  results  will  be  obtained  by 
notifying  the  Editor,  ALL  HANDS  Mag- 
azine (Pers-P31),  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, Navy  Department,  Washington, 
D.C.  20370,  four  months  in  advance. 

• uss  Norfolk  (EDL  1)— A 20- 
year  reunion  is  being  planned  for 
those  who  served  aboard  from 
January-December  1955.  Richard 
Horne,  2108  Chichester  Ave.,  Lin- 
wood,  Pa.  19061,  who  is  also  in- 
terested in  obtaining  help  in  con- 
tacting former  crewmembers,  is  the 
person  to  contact  for  reunion 
information. 

• uss  Chandeleur  (AV  10)— A 
reunion  is  planned  for  5-6  Aug 
1972.  Contact  Mrs.  Kenneth  E. 
Boyd,  Chandeleur  Reunion  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  at  Route  4, 
Box  145,  Culpeper,  Va.  Phone  701- 
854-2756. 

• Motor  Torpedo  Boat  Operators 
of  WWII— The  annual  national  re- 
union of  all  PT  Boaters  will  be 
held  next  Labor  Day  Weekend— 
1-4  Sep  1972— in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
This  exciting  affair  will  be  high- 
lighted by  the  dedication  of  the 
PT  Boat  Museum  Building.  Com- 
plete information  and  reservations 
can  be  obtained  from  J.  M.  “Boats” 
Newberry,  P.O.  Box  202,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  38101. 


Computing  Multiples 

Sir:  When  computing  advancement 
multiples  for  Navywide  examinations, 
is  there  any  established  cutoff  date 
for  awards  received  during  the  inclu- 
sive eligibility  dates  for  a particular 
exam?  Specifically,  is  a good  conduct 
award  received  after  the  exam  is  ad- 
ministered counted  in  a man’s  final 
multiple?— AZ1  R.  S.  H. 

• Awards  received  or  earned  as  of 
the  date  of  examination  are  included 
in  a man’s  exam  multiple.  A good 
conduct  award  earned  after  the  ex- 
amination date  may  not  be  included 
until  the  next  Navywide  exam.  The 
awarding  of  credits  for  awards  is  ex- 
plained in  Chapter  IV  of  the  Ad- 
vancement Manual,  NavPers  15989.— 
Ed. 
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the  waterfront  air  grew  tense  with  excitement  as  the  com- 
* petitors  boarded  their  small  craft,  started  their  engines,  and 
jockeyed  for  position  along  the  starting  line.  With  more  than 
250  entries  in  the  30-mile  race,  almost  every  imaginable  com- 
bination of  craft  design,  propulsion  system,  and  decorative  motif 
was  represented— making  it  difficult  for  anyone  to  predict  a 
winner.  As  the  starter  slowly  raised  his  arm  and  shouted  the 
“ready”  signal,  a sudden  hush  swept  over  the  excited  crowd— 
until  “BANG”— and  the  bathtubs  were  off. 

That’s  right— bathtubs.  You  see,  bathtub  racing  is  a big  thing 
up  around  western  Canada— so  big,  in  fact,  that  the  scene  of 
this  annual  aquatic  spectacular  has  become  known  (unofficially, 
at  least)  as  “Bathtub  Bay.”  The  idea  is  to  start  out  with  a bath- 
tub, discard  a few  items  (the  ring,  at  least),  add  some  things 
(skis,  usually),  put  an  outboard  motor  on  the  back,  and  away 
you  go— presumably  with  a rub-a-dub-dub. 

We  first  heard  about  the  Nanaimo-to-Vancouver  race  in  1968, 
when  Canadian  Commissioned  Officer  Bill  Bissett  left  his  mark 
on  bathtub  racing  history.  He  didn’t  win  the  race  (his  motor 
was  swamped  by  a passing  cruiser),  but  he  did  receive  two  first 
prizes:  best  paddlewheeler  (despite  the  fact  that  his  tub  had 
no  paddlewheel ) , and  most  original  design. 

The  latter  award  could  hardly  be  disputed.  Mr.  Bissett’s  craft, 
described  as  “beautiful”  by  observers,  consisted  of  a yellow  tub, 
a black  frame,  red  foils,  and  multicolored  beachballs  all  around; 
inside  it  had  a red  plastic  chair,  red  and  white  sunshade,  and 
command  pennants.  Immaculate  in  top  hat  and  tails,  he  gingerly 
stepped  aboard  his  craft,  lit  a cigar,  and  arranged  his  sunshade. 
Assured  of  maximum  comfort,  Mr.  Bissett  started  his  motor, 
opened  the  throttle,  and  his  craft  quickly  rose  clear  of  the 
water— the  bathtub  and  its  debonair  pilot  were  airborne. 

Most  of  the  contestants  in  the  Great  Bathtub  Race  are  Can- 
adians, but  there  is  usually  at  least  one  U.  S.  entry  in  the  event. 
In  1968,  uss  Cree  (ATF  84)— which  was  called  upon  to  serve 
as  escort  vessel  for  the  bathtub  race— entered  a tub  and  pilot  in 
the  form  of  then-SFl  Charles  Gross. 

Cree  crewmen  found  their  tub— 190  pounds  of  cast  iron— in  a 
San  Diego  junkyard.  (Incidentally,  most  entries  are  fiberglass 
tubs— therefore  much  lighter  and  easier  to  propel.)  They  then 
borrowed  a standard  Navy  raft,  rigged  a flotation  collar  around 
the  outside  of  the  tub,  put  Petty  Officer  Gross  aboard,  and 
launched.  It  sank. 

Not  willing  to  give  up,  the  men  hauled  the  tub  out,  dried 
Gross  off,  added  some  more  buoyancy,  and  tried  again— this 
time  she  floated.  Although  Petty  Officer  Gross  didn’t  win  the 
race,  he  did  finish  after  only  nine  hours  on— and  sometimes  in— 
the  water.  That’s  not  bad,  considering  that,  of  the  278  entries, 
only  150  reached  the  finish  line. 

Last  year’s  U.  S.  entry  was  even  more  successful  in  a special 
race  held  at  Nanaimo,  British  Columbia,  uss  Trigger  (SS  564) 
was  in  Nanaimo  at  the  time  and  decided  to  throw  her  tub  into 
the  ring  with  R.  L.  Privette  at  the  helm.  Putting  on  a good  show, 
Trigger’s  entry  finished  ninth  among  all  participants  and  bested 
all  other  U.  S.  opponents  (helped  somewhat  by  being  the  only 
non-Canadian  entry). 
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. AT  RIGHT:  PORPOISE  RES- 
CUE SQUAD — A porpoise  takes 
the  line  from  the  experimental 
diver  rescue  reel  in  work  directed 
toward  the  development  of  Lost  Diver 
Rescue  System  for  Man  in  the  Sea  Pro- 
gram. 
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• AT  LEFT:  WHITE  BELLS  all  in  a row — Crewmen  line  up  for  a 
captain's  inspection  aboard  an  antisubmarine  warfare  support 
aircraft  carrier.  Photo  by  PH2  Pickett. 


Here  is  a story  that  is  living  proof  of  the  recruiting 
poster’s  slogan  “ Join  the  Navy  and  See  the  World.” 
Navymen  sometimes  forget  that  the  words  apply  not 
only  to  themselves,  hut  to  their  families  as  well. 

The  Morel  family  grasped  at  the  opportunity  when 
it  presented  itself.  Their  odyssey  not  only  shows  what 
can  happen,  hut  also  how  things  can  he  made  to  hap- 
pen if  one  looks  opportunity  in  the  face  and  takes  ad- 
vantage of  what  it  offers. 

Despite  the  last-minute  leg  fracture  suffered  hy 
their  11-year-old  at  the  beginning  of  the  journey  and 
other  minor  disasters  such  as  careening  down  a moun- 
^ $ainsicle  in  a car  without  brakes,  the  journey  provided 
, • thrills,  excitement  and  a chance  to  meet  people  on 

lUi.  four  continents.  This  is  their  on-the-spot  report. 


A navy  commander,  his  wife  and  six  children  re- 
**  cently  completed  a trip  that  took  them  around 
the  world.  It  lasted  four  years  and  included  two  tours 
of  overseas  shore  duty.  While  crossing  the  United 
States  and  traveling  in  Europe,  they  lived  in  a tent. 
In  between,  they  saw  the  sights,  ranging  from  the 
Grand  Canyon  to  the  Colosseum,  and  made  them- 
selves at  home  in  Canada,  Hawaii,  Japan,  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  India,  Spain,  France,  Aus- 
tria and  Italy,  to  mention  just  some  of  the  places  visit- 
ed. They  ended  up  30  miles  from  their  starting  point 
—some  35,000  miles  later. 


In  1967,  Commander  Albert  A.  Morel,  Jr.,  was  in 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  and  lived  a short  dis- 
tance away  in  Fairfax,  Va.,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
Fleet  Activities,  Yokosuka,  Japan,  with  30  days’  leave 
en  route.  Normally,  this  would  mean  a visit  with  rel- 
atives who  would  not  be  seeing  the  family  for  a few 
years.  In  addition  to  his  wife  Joan,  there  were  the  six 
children,  ranging  in  age  from  6 to  12  years;  logistical 
planning  had  to  be  on  a large  scale. 

The  family  had  always  been  on  the  east  coast,  with 
duty  stations  from  Norfolk  to  Boston.  It  was  decided 
that  this  was  the  ideal  opportunity  to  see  some  of  the 
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United  States  with  the  initial  idea  to  camp  out  across 
country.  No  one  in  the  family  had  ever  camped  out, 
so  the  idea  was  to  decide  where  to  go,  how  to  go,  and 
what  was  needed. 

Ijirst  step  was  to  obtain  a car  that  would  be  reliable, 
’ get  them  across  the  United  States,  and  also  be 
suitable  for  use  overseas.  One  of  the  Morels’  neigh- 
bors ran  a used  car  lot  and  had  a good  nine-passenger 
late  model  station  wagon  with  dual  air-conditioners. 
With  brakes  relined,  a new  set  of  tires  and  heavy  duty 
shock  absorbers,  the  basic  transportation  was  ready  to 

g°- 

The  camping  equipment  included  a 9-by-15-foot 
tent  with  outside  supports,  eight  sleeping  bags,  eight 
air  mattresses,  a space  heater,  lantern,  three-burner 
stove,  oven  (never  used),  table,  tarpaulin,  cooler  chest 
and  lots  of  paper  plates,  cups  and  plastic  utensils. 
Some  old  pots  and  pans  rounded  out  the  camping 
gear.  A set  of  lightweight  luggage  was  purchased  so 
everyone  could  have  his  own  bags.  A portable  televi- 
sion that  could  operate  on  a battery  or  cigarette  light- 
er also  was  added. 

With  the  aid  of  a road  atlas  and  a camping  guide- 
book, their  departure  from  the  east  coast  was  sched- 
uled to  coincide  with  the  opening  of  EXPO  67  in 
Montreal,  Canada— an  excellent  starting  point.  Such 
a schedule  would  permit  visiting  with  relatives  and 


friends,  and  give  just  over  three  weeks  on  the  road  to 
make  connections  with  the  MAC  flight  from  Travis 
Air  Force  Base  on  30  May  1967. 

The  family  furniture  was  placed  in  storage,  and  a 
farewell  party  was  arranged.  During  that  party 
though,  Robert— number  three  son— fractured  his  leg 
while  playing  football  in  the  yard.  Joan  took  him  to  a 
hospital  but  the  fracture  was  not  discovered.  The  fol- 
lowing morning,  X-rays  at  Main  Navy  Dispensary  re- 
vealed the  fracture,  and  later  a cast  was  put  on  at 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital. 

You  have  to  be  flexible  when  something  like  this 
happens.  The  itinerary  was  reviewed  to  see  where  the 
family  would  be  in  three  weeks  when  it  was  time  to 
remove  the  cast,  and  it  was  decided  that  a two-dav 
stay  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  would  fill  the  bill. 
Due  to  the  location  of  the  fracture,  Robert  could  not 
put  any  weight  on  his  foot.  A wheelchair  was  rented 
and,  when  the  cast  was  removed  later,  the  rig  was 
shipped  back  to  some  friends. 

It  would  be  best  to  sell  the  house,  the  Morels  de- 
cided. They  set  a price,  spruced  it  up,  and  sold  it  to 
the  first  viewer. 

t*#iTH  all  the  luggage  and  camping  gear,  they  ob- 
tained  a rental  trailer  that  just  held  everything 
except  the  wheelchair  which  was  carried  on  top  of  the 
car.  The  trailer  was  later  left  on  the  west  coast. 


Left:  A typical  scene  for  the  Morel  family— dining  in  the  open  air  as  they  "camped"  their  way  around  the  world.  Below:  A family 
gathering  back  at  home  relives  the  excitement  of  the  global  tour.  Included  in  the  scene  (in  whole  or  in  part)  are  Al  Morel,  wife 
Joan,  sons  Al,  Mike,  Richard,  Robert  and  daughters  Maggie  and  Sarah  Ann. 
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The  children  were  attending  school  in  Fairfax  and 
all  were  given  their  promotion  papers  before  departure 
to  begin  the  longest  summer  vacation  of  their  lives. 
The  big  day  arrived  on  24  April.  At  about  2000,  after 
cleaning  up  the  house,  everyone  was  loaded  into  the 
car.  They  made  a couple  of  final  farewells  and  head- 
ed for  Hudson,  Mass.,  the  hometown  of  both  Com- 
mander and  Mrs.  Morel.  The  next  two  weeks  were 
busy  with  parties  and  saying  goodby  to  relatives  and 
friends.  It  was  also  the  last  chance  for  Maine  lobster 
for  a long  time. 

Early  on  8 May  the  real  adventure  began  as  the 
family  headed  f.or  EXPO  67.  As  they  approached  the 


Above:  Talk  over  dinner  often  reverts  to  reminiscences  of  their  initial 
departure  (left),  broken  leg  and  all,  for  the  trip  of  a lifetime. 


Canadian  border,  the  rain  began  and  it  was  midnight 
when  they  arrived  at  the  campsite.  The  area  was  un- 
lighted and  the  clerk  said  they  could  use  any  space 
they  desired,  as  there  was  only  one  other  car  there. 
As  they  drove  into  the  area,  the  combination  of  the 
rain  and  the  added  weight  on  the  rear  of  the  car 
proved  too  much,  the  rear  wheels  sank  into  the  mud. 
In  the  back  of  the  car,  the  seats  had  been  put  down 
and  the  children  were  sleeping.  The  rain  was  heavy, 
so  the  commander  kissed  his  wife  goodnight,  wished 
her  a happy  14th  wedding  anniversary  and  it  was  all 
quiet. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  campsite  was  still  under  con- 
struction and  wasn’t  really  ready.  In  the  morning  a 
construction  crew  used  a bulldozer  to  pull  the  car 
from  the  mud— and  the  family  went  to  a motel.  The 
next  two  days  were  spent  touring  EXPO  exhibits  and 
enjoying  the  sights. 

yHE  first  night  of  real  camping  was  along  the  north- 
* em  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  After  a hearty  meal,  Joan 
decided  to  go  into  a nearby  town  and  get  some  laun- 
dry done.  The  entrance  to  the  campsite  wasn’t  well 
lighted  and,  as  she  was  returning,  she  turned  too  soon 
and  ended  up  partially  down  an  embankment  with  the 
front  wheels  in  the  air.  With  help  from  some  truck 
drivers,  they  were  able  to  get  the  car  back  on  the  road. 
There  didn’t  appear  to  be  any  damage,  but  they  had 
the  front  end  aligned  and  the  wheels  balanced,  just 
to  be  safe. 

After  an  enjoyable  day  at  Niagara  Falls,  thev  had 
an  uneventful  trip  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  arriving  on 
schedule.  The  Army  had  set  aside  a portion  of  the 
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base  for  a Boy  Scout  area  and— as  it  wasn’t  in  use— the 
Morels  were  permitted  to  use  the  campsite.  It  was 
about  one-half  mile  to  the  nearest  building  and  the  site 
had  large  fireplaces,  plenty  of  wood  and  well  cared  for 
grounds.  There  were  trails  through  the  woods  and 
long  vines  in  the  trees;  the  children  had  a great  time 
exploring  and  swinging  in  the  trees.  CDR  Morel  fig- 
ured Robert  might  be  in  need  of  a cast  for  his  other 
leg  before  the  Army  doctors  could  get  the  old  cast  off 
—but  everything  turned  out  O.K.  The  hospital  re- 
moved the  cast— everything  had  healed  nicely. 

As  the  family  was  leaving  the  base,  Joan  discovered 
that  the  Army  had  guesthouses  that  could  have  been 
used  instead.  She  was  thinking  of  the  three  hours 
spent  the  night  before,  heating  water  on  the  fireplace 
in  order  to  give  the  children  baths. 

By  this  time,  the  family  had  discovered  that  they 
were  taking  too  much  time  at  the  campsites,  so  the 
schedule  was  revised  and  they  decided  to  camp  out 
every  other  day.  In  between,  they  would  take  turns 
driving,  until  tired,  and  then  park  along  the  road.  This 
gave  them  more  time  to  see  sights  and  when  they 
camped  they  would  prepare  meals.  The  rest  of  the 
time  they  would  eat  in  the  car,  at  roadside  areas,  or, 
once  in  a while,  in  a restaurant.  Morel  and  the  boys 
would  set  up  the  tent;  Joan  and  the  girls  would  do 
the  cooking. 

»he  petrified  fofest  and  the  Grand  Canyon  made 
* a very  definite  impression  on  the  children.  One 
night  while  camped  in  the  Grand  Canyon,  Sarah, 
nine,  came  running  to  the  campsite  and  said  that  Mar- 
garet, eight,  was  “real  sick”  in  the  bathroom— she  had 
bad  cramps  and  could  barely  stand  up.  Turned  out, 
she  had  found  a package  of  chocolate  laxatives— and 
the  candy  was  her  undoing.  A doctor’s  bill  of  $15 
was  the  result. 

One  of  the  must  stops  was  Sandia  Peak  where  you 
can  see  four  states  from  a single  peak.  There  they  had 
another  adventure  that  they  could  have  done  without. 
Just  as  the  car  started  down,  Morel  discovered  that 
the  brakes  were  not  working  as  they  should.  By 
pumping  the  pedal  and  using  the  emergency  brake, 
the  car  could  be  stopped,  so  they  continued  cautious- 
ly. They  took  a back  road  down— but  after  a couple 
of  hundred  feet,  it  turned  into  a dirt  trail.  It  was  a 
hairy  ride,  with  hairpin  turns,  cliffs  and  inclines.  A 
couple  of  times  the  parking  lever  was  needed  to  stop 
the  car.  As  soon  as  they  reached  civilization,  they 
sought  help.  It  turned  out  that  a brake  seal  had  brok- 
en. After  a complete  safety  check,  everything  was 
again  in  good  shape. 

qoulder  dam,  the  Strip  at  Las  Vegas,  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park  and  the  giant  redwood  trees  rounded 
out  the  first  leg  of  the  trip.  By  this  time,  the  family 
felt  they  were  experienced  campers.  The  last  day  on 
the  road  was  spent  visiting  relatives  outside  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  children  continued  to  camp  out,  sleeping 
in  the  tent  in  the  backyard,  while  husband  and  wife 
had  the  guest  room. 

The  family  arrived  at  Oakland  and  made  a partial 


shipment  of  all  the  camping  equipment.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  some  sightseeing  in  San  Francisco  and  a fi- 
nal stop  at  a motel  outside  Travis.  The  following  day, 
transient  quarters  were  obtained  at  Travis  AFB  for 
the  final  night  in  conus,  while  the  trailer  was  turned 
in  and  arrangements  were  made  for  shipping  the  car. 
There  are  commercial  companies  outside  the  base  that 
will  take  care  of  all  the  paperwork  for  shipping  a car 
for  only  $20  and  you  can  have  the  use  of  your  car  until 
an  hour  before  flight  time. 
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With  a show  time  at  0800  the  next  morning,  it  took 
two  trips  to  get  the  family  and  the  480  pounds  of 
luggage  to  the  terminal.  After  a short  stop  in  Hawaii, 
the  family  arrived  in  Japan— at  Tachikawa  Air  Force 
Base— where  they  were  met  by  their  sponsor.  The 
family  had  been  advised  that  there  was  then  a 12- 
month  wait  for  housing  in  Japan.  As  it  turned  out,  a 
five-bedroom  unit  unexpectedly  became  vacant  and 
Morel  and  family  moved  in  after  only  three  nights  in 
the  local  Navy  Lodge. 

CDR  Morel  served  as  Yokosuka’s  security  officer 
and  administrative  officer— with  a sizable  collateral 
assignment  as  the  mess  treasurer  of  the  Commissioned 
Officers’  Mess  (open).  The  tour  was  thoroughly  en- 
joyed by  the  entire  family  and  they  made  many 
friends  among  the  Japanese  people. 

Because  there’s  so  much  to  tell— and  because  the 
story  of  duty  in  Japan  has  been  told  many  times  in 
All  Hands,  we’ll  pass  over  this  aspect  of  the  Morel’s 
Odyssey  with  the  comment  that  the  whole  family 
would  like  to  go  back  for  another  tour. 

Although  this  was  supposed  to  be  a three-year  tour, 
there  suddenly  was  a need  for  a relief  as  the  Execu- 
tive Officer  at  Naval  Station,  Subic  Bay.  CDR  Morel 
was  selected  and,  despite  the  change  of  assignments, 
the  transfer  was  relatively  easy.  The  family  arrived  in 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  on  15  Feb  1969— and 
moved  right  into  quarters  where  the  sponsor  had  even 
stocked  the  refrigerator.  The  children  only  missed  one 
day  of  school  on  this  transfer. 

the  tour  of  duty  in  the  Philippines  also  made  a hit 
* with  the  entire  family.  While  at  Subic,  CDR 
Morel  noted  that  some  of  the  bachelor  officers  and 
young  married  couples  had  found  an  opportunity  to 
return  to  the  States  via  Europe.  When  he  in  turn  re- 
ceived his  orders  as  the  executive  officer  at  the  Naval 
Communication  Station  Washington  (his  present 
duty),  he  checked  into  the  method  that  others  had 
used.  In  the  other  cases,  the  travelers  had  gone  “space 
required”  to  New  Delhi,  India,  and  then  space  avail- 
able to  Torrejon,  Spain. 

With  eight  members  in  the  family,  however,  and 
only  a weekly  flight  available,  Morel  could  not  take  a 
chance  of  being  stranded  en  route.  He  requested  con- 
firmed reservations  from  Clark  Air  Force  Base  to  New 
Delhi  and  from  New  Delhi  to  Torrejon.  After  a three- 
week  wait,  the  entire  flight  was  confirmed.  Now  it 
was  time  to  make  all  the  other  plans. 

It  would  have  been  financially  advantageous  to 
have  purchased  a car  for  delivery  in  Madrid,  even 
considering  the  extra  costs  for  freight  and  taxes.  How- 
ever, it  had  been  some  years  since  the  commander 
had  driven  in  real  traffic,  and  having  heard  so  many 
stories  about  Europe,  he  decided  it  would  be  better 
to  rent  a car.  Finally  arrangements  were  made  with 
Auto-Europe.  The  actual  cost  for  rental  of  a nine- 
passenger  mini  bus  for  25  days  of  unlimited  mileage 
was  $540  including  all  required  insurance.  Delivery 
of  the  vehicle  in  Madrid  was  confirmed  for  a $3  fee. 
An  International  Drivers  Permit  was  obtained  for  the 
commander  and  his  wife. 

Arrangements  had  to  be  made  to  get  from  Europe 


to  the  States.  Space  available  travel  for  eight  was  out 
of  the  question,  so  rates  and  schedules  were  requested 
from  several  airlines  and  charter  agencies.  For  a total 
of  $520,  reservations  for  the  familv  were  confirmed 
from  Frankfurt,  Germany,  to  the  U.  S.  This  gave 
everyone  peace  of  mind  in  knowing  they  wouldn’t  be 
stranded  in  Europe. 

A rough  itinerary  was  planned:  it  was  decided 
^ that  the  family  would  camp  out,  not  cook  any 
meals  and  the  schedule  would  be  verv  flexible.  They 
purchased  a copy  of  “Europa  Camping  and  Caravan- 
ing.”  It  listed  all  the  campsites  in  Europe  and  graded 
them.  Another  basic  book  was  “Auto  Europe  ” which 
contaihed  all  the  driving  requirements  in  each  country 
and  recommended  routes  between  cities,  with  dis- 
tances in  miles,  kilometers  and  the  like.  It  was  planned 
that  the  family  would  be  only  one  day  away  from 
Frankfurt  during  the  last  week. 

Tourist  information  was  obtained  and  the  packages 
contained  a wealth  of  information  about  each  country 
and  the  attractions.  Each  one  also  contained  a road 
map. 

The  old  tent  was  set  up  arid  minor  repairs  were 
made.  In  order  to  carry  it,  two  seabags  were  sewn  to- 
gether. This  held  the  tent,  including  tarpaulin,  poles 
and  stakes,  and  weighed  about  120  pounds.  Three 
additional  seabags  were  used  for  the  sleeping  bags. 
Air  mattresses  were  not  taken  to  Europe  due  to  pre- 
vious arguments  about  who  had  to  inflate  them  and 
the  time  involved.  It  was  discovered  later  that  the 
ground  in  Europe  was  very  hard,  although  no  one  was 
to  have  any  trouble  getting  to  sleep.  Immunizations 
also  were  brought  up  to  date. 

In  order  to  provide  a cushion  for  unexpected  ex- 
penses, Morel  obtained  an  American  Express  Credit 
Card  which  proved  very  useful  in  changing  money, 
buying  souvenirs  and  cashing  checks.  It  allowed  the 
family  to  eat  in  some  of  the  better  restaurants  and 
available  cash  would  not  be  depleted.  It’s  a wise  in- 
vestment for  a traveler,  although— like  everything  else 
—one  has  to  pay  eventually. 

n the  morning  of  the  16th,  quarters  were  vacated 
and  the  family  went  by  sedan  and  rented  mini- 
bus the  50  miles  to  Clark.  It  was  the  monsoon  season 
in  the  Philippines  and  rain  fell  all  day.  The  rain  was 
almost  a solid  wall  of  water.  It  took  three  hours  to 
make  the  trip,  an  hour  longer  than  usual.  They  were 
fortunate  to  leave  early  in  the  day,  as  one  of  the 
bridges  on  the  main  road  became  flooded  and  many 
other  people  did  not  get  through  that  night. 

Berthing  at  Clark  was  at  the  base  motel;  the  sleep- 
ing bags  came  in  handy  that  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing, three  taxis  were  lined  up  to  take  the  family  and 
luggage  to  the  air  terminal;  the  family  was  ready  to 
begin  its  European  journey. 

The  first  day,  the  MAC  flight,  known  locally  as  the 
Embassy  Flight,  stopped  at  Saigon,  Bangkok  and  fi- 
nally New  Delhi.  No  one  was  permitted  to  deplane 
at  Saigon,  but  there  was  a restful  two-hour  ground 
time  at  Bangkok.  This  was  an  opportunity  to  add  to 
the  family  souvenir  collection  from  countries  visited. 
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Joan  Morel  had  a charm  bracelet  with  mementos  from 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan  and  the  Philippines.  Her 
bracelet  would  be  filled  by  the  time  they  finally 
reached  home. 

New  Delhi  was  an  overnight  stop  for  crew  rest  and 
everyone  was  taken  to  the  U.  S.  Embassy  for  money 
exchange,  guidance  and  flight  confirmation.  This  was 
completed  by  2000.  Hiring  transportation  (they  need- 
ed two  vehicles),  the  Morels  went  to  a hotel  where  the 
minimum  rate  for  the  family  was  announced  at  $50 
for  the  night!  The  family  decided  there  were  better 
ways  to  spend  money.  They  took  a tour  of  New  Delhi, 
visited  a temple,  went  to  a “sound  and  light”  show, 
and  had  a wonderful  native  dinner,  returning  to  the 
terminal  at  0100,  where  the  familv  slept  on  couches 
while  the  commander  wrote  postcards,  listened  to  the 
radio  and  drank  coffee.  By  0800  they  were  airborne 
again. 

yHE  second  day,  stops  were  made  at  Karachi,  Dhah- 
■ ran  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  finally  Torrejon,  just 
outside  Madrid.  The  airport  at  Dhahran  had  a brand- 
new,  beautiful,  air-conditioned  facility,  and  the  major 
activity  was  the  Embassy  Flight.  At  Torrejon  there 
were  only  two  commercial  taxis  on  the  base— every- 
one was  on  his  own.  The  Morels  managed  to  hire  one, 
which  transported  Joan  and  three  of  the  children  on  to 
Madrid.  About  an  hour  later  they  were  able  to  obtain 
the  second  taxi,  which  followed  with  the  rest  of  the 
family.  It  was  a tight  squeeze.  Taxis  in  Spain  are 
small  affairs  and  both  were  fully  loaded  by  the  time 
luggage  was  added. 

Staying  in  a hotel  about  a mile  from  the  center  of 
the  city,  they  had  what  was  to  be  their  last  com- 
fortable night,  and  everyone  made  the  most  of  it.  Al- 
though it  was  after  midnight  before  everyone  got  to 
bed,  reveille  was  early  the  next  morning  and  the  dav’s 
plans  were  made  over  a leisurely  breakfast. 

Joan  hired  the  required  two  taxis  and  took  the 
children  sightseeing  in  the  palace  and  museums;  the 
commander  contacted  the  car  rental  company  and  was 
told  his  car  had  just  arrived  from  Denmark.  Morel 
got  to  the  agency— after  30  minutes  of  zigzag  driving 
—and  decided  he  had  better  keep  the  taxi  as  a guide 
to  be  able  to  get  back  to  the  hotel.  The  car  was  a 
beauty— a brand-new  minibus  with  luggage  rack. 

It  turned  out  that  the  gas  tank  was  empty  and  this 


In  Spain,  the  family  began  its  European  camping  tour  in  a 
rented  minibus.  Fun  and  education  were  combined  during  the 
transcontinental  camp-out. 


was  the  commander’s  first  experience  with  the  cost  of 
European  gasoline.  It  cost  $10  to  fill  up.  Each  day  of 
the  trip  eo9t  $8-$10  for  gas,  more  than  had  been 
planned.  Now  the  Morels  knew  why  Europeans  drive 
small  cars.  The  taxi  which  he  had  used  for  well  over 
an  hour  only  cost  $2.50,  including  tip. 

Checking  out  of  the  hotel,  they  spent  the  next  hour 
storing  luggage  in  the  bus.  The  tent,  sleeping  bags, 
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The  tour  of  Italy,  aside  from  museums  and  galleries,  included  a visit  with  the 
Pope.  Seen  above:  Robert,  Al,  Mike,  CDR  Morel,  Maggie,  Sarah  Ann  and 
Richard.  Below:  The  chore  of  setting  up  camp  was  a daily  routine,  but  well 
worth  the  while. 


and  two  suitcases  were  carried  on  the  roof.  Remain- 
ing luggage  went  into  the  luggage  area  and  left  an 
opening  in  the  rear  window  about  six  by  12  inches. 
Everything  fit  into  place,  with  the  aid  of  11  feet  of 
clothesline  used  to  lash  down  the  luggage  rack.  With 
the  local  sightseeing  finished,  everyone  loaded  into  the 
car  and  the  journey  began. 

A pattern  was  set  right  away.  After  reviewing 
maps,  a target  was  established  for  each  day,  and 
Joan  would  study  the  camping  guide,  selecting  a site 
along  the  road  being  traveled.  Arrival  at  each  site  was 
timed  around  2000.  There,  Albert  III,  now  16,  Mi- 
chael 15,  and  Robert  13,  would  set  up  the  tent  and 
arrange  the  sleeping  bags.  Joan  would  take  the  two 
girls,  tour  the  campsite  and  check  out  facilities,  while 
Richard,  10,  was  assigned  to  clean  out  the  car.  (The 
commander  would  adjourn  to  the  snack  bar  for  a cold 
beer.)  Most  of  the  campsites  charged  for  hot  showers 
and  sometimes  the-  hot  water  would  run  for  only  a 
minute  at  a time.  It  took  plenty  of  change  to  keep 
everyone  clean. 

Everyone’s  eating  habits  were  given  free  rein.  As 


the  water  was  considered  unsafe,  all  had  a choice  of 
local  beverages  or  soda  with  each  meal.  Almost  all 
the  meals  were  local  dishes  enjoyed  by  everyone.  The 
kids  had  an  opportunity  to  taste  the  familv  wines 
which  were  offered,  but  showed  considerable  restraint 
and  would  seldom  have  more  than  a small  glass,  espe- 
cially after  Richard  got  sick  once  when  he  thirstily 
downed  two  glasses  after  a particularly  exciting  day. 

IJREakfast  each  day  consisted  mostly  of  fruit  juice, 
° sweet  rolls  and  milk  or  soda.  After  a couple  of 
mornings  with  the  warm  milk  that  Europeans  prefer, 
the  children  stuck  to  soda.  While  traveling,  they 
always  carried  a large  bag  of  snacks  and  sandwiches. 
The  roadside  stands  had  plenty  of  peaches,  tomatoes 
and  other  farm  produce  available. 

On  the  first  leg  of  their  European  camping  tour,  the 
commander  got  lost  for  almost  two  hours  trying  to  find 
the  road  to  Barcelona.  This  was  to  happen  in  all  the 
large  cities,  but  turned  out  to  be  a good  way  to  see 
some  of  the  sights.  They  finally  got  on  the  main  road 
and  after  two  hours  stopped  for  something  to  eat. 
The  restaurant  had  all  kinds  of  food  behind  the  bar. 


so  the  family  had  their  first  popular  Spanish-style 
snack  of  olives,  sausage  and  hard  bread. 

Bullfights  in  Barcelona  are  held  on  Sunday.  After 
a night  in  the  tent,  the  family  arrived  at  the  arena 
about  midaftemoon.  After  the  first  few  events,  all 
were  ready  to  leave.  This  was  one  local  custom  the 
youngsters  could  not  enjoy,  since  the  bull  always  lost. 

The  next  few  days,  the  Morels  wound  their  way 
along  the  Riviera,  from  Spain,  to  France,  to  Monaco, 
and  finally  into  Italy.  Campsites  were  along  the  water 
and  sleeping  was  comfortable.  The  alarm  clock  always 
got  everyone  up  at  0700.  Although  there  were  grum- 
bles in  the  early  morning,  the  family  appreciated  the 
day  better  than  the  sack.  In  Villefranche  and  Nice, 
the  family  snacked  at  sidewalk  cafes  where  the  com- 
mander had  sipped  wine  during  previous  Mediterrane- 
an cruises.  While  sightseeing  at  the  Leaning  Tower  in 
Pisa,  they  discovered  that  Camp  Darby,  a U.  S.  Army 
base,  was  nearby.  While  Joan  spent  five  hours  with 
the  washers  and  dryers  at  the  laundromat,  the  rest  of 
the  family  visited  the  exchange  and  snack  bar.  Then 
it  was  on  to  Rome. 

there,  the  campsite  was  about  six  miles  from  the 
* city.  Some  campers  were  living  in  relative  com- 
fort and  large  tents,  with  cots  and  all  the  conven- 
iences. Others,  mostly  students,  had  only  a tent  and 
a small  amount  of  clothes.  At  this  campsite  there  was 
an  elderly  British  couple.  They  got  up  at  six  each 
morning  and,  a half-hour  later,  the  husband  would  be 
dressed  and  reading  his  newspaper,  while  the  odor  of 
his  wife’s  cooking  would  be  all  over  the  camp.  They 
were  seeing  Europe  in  a leisurely  fashion. 

Although  most  campsites  were  fenced  and  guarded, 
there  never  seemed  to  be  any  concern  about  security 
during  the  entire  trip. 

The  Morels  spent  almost  a full  day  touring  the 
Vatican.  Before  they  had  left  the  Philippines,  Rich- 
ard, who  had  been  an  altar  boy  at  the  base  chapel, 
wrote  to  Pope  Paul  and  requested  an  audience  ‘ r' 
the  tour,  Richard  decided  to  find  out  what  h 
pened  to  his  letter.  He  talked  himself  through  two  sets 
of  guards  and  disappeared  into  a building.  In  about 
15  minutes  he  returned  and  asked  his  mother  to  join 
him,  and  then  his  father.  His  letter  had  been  received, 
and  the  family  could  have  an  audience. 

However,  the  Pope  was  discontinuing  the  so-called 
private  audience  and  the  next  audience  would  be  in 
four  days,  during  which  he  would  dedicate  his  new 
audience  auditorium.  The  priest  in  the  Secretariate 
said  that  the  family  tickets  would  be  available  on  the 
morning  of  the  audience. 

A visit  to  the  Rome  zoo  rounded  out  the  day.  Just 
inside  the  gate  of  the  zoo,  there  was  a tiger  lying 
on  a bench,  tied  with  just  a piece  of  rope.  For  a small 
charge,  you  could  have  your  picture  taken, 
around  the  neck  of  the  tiger,  if  you  had  the  courage. 
The  younger  Morels  decided  to  forego  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

A must  for  any  visit  to  Italy  is  a tour  of  Pompeii  and 
the  ruins.  There  are  many  areas  of  the  city 


been  restored  and  some  of  the  original  murals  can  be 
seen  clearly.  The  cameo  factory  outside  the  citv  con- 
tained many  beautiful  items,  but  far  too  expensive. 
The  manager  explained  that  pretty  soon  there  will  no 
longer  be  cameos,  as  the  younger  men  in  Italy  do  not 
have  the  patience  to  do  the  fine  work  and  he  is  unable 
to  hire  anybody. 

Naples  is  still  the  favorite  Navy  city.  While  CDR 
Morel  was  visiting  the  Navy,  picking  up  his  pav,  Joan 
and  the  children  toured  castles  and  museums.  Joan 
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was  wearing  a black  sweater  and  black  slacks  and 
found  out  that  the  color  worn  bv  a woman  accom- 
panied by  children  has  a special  meaning  to  Italian 
men.  By  the  time  her  husband  picked  them  up,  she 
was  more  than  ready  to  leave. 

The  next  day,  it  was  time  for  the  audience  with  the 
Pope. 

It  was  a very  impressive  ceremony,  with  a large 
number  of  pilgrims  from  all  over  the  world.  The  audi- 
torium is  the  first  new  construction  in  the  Vatican  in 
over  75  years.  The  seats  for  the  family  were  in  the 
sixth  row  and  they  had  a good  view.  During  the  audi- 
ence, the  Pope  made  a special  announcement  in  Ital- 
ian. There  was  a groan  from  the  audience.  A bishop 
sitting  behind  Albert  said  that  the  Pope  had  just  re- 
ceived word  of  the  deaths  of  the  Russian  cosmonauts. 
After  the  audience,  the  Pope  came  down  to  the  people 
and  Richard  was  able  to  make  his  way  through  the 
crowd  to  touch  the  Pope’s  hand.  It  was  a complete 
day  for  everyone. 

Afterwards  they  toured  the  Colosseum  and  other 
ancient  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

^nn  leaving  rome,  the  Morels  ran  into  the  only 
rain  to  mar  their  entire  trip.  They  were  headed 
towards  Assisi  when  it  started  and  by  the  time  they 
arrived,  it  was  coming  down  heavily.  They  set  up  the 
tent  in  an  orchard  which  had  been  converted  to  a 
campsite. 

The  local  restaurant  was  a converted  cellar  of  a 
big  old  barn.  It  was  a family  type  operation,  with  an 
open  fire  for  cooking.  What  with  the  rain  and  the 
altitude,  it  was  chilly,  so  the  fire  felt  good. 

Then  a group  of  young  men  came  in  and  soon 
started  singing.  Visitors  and  natives  alike  sat  around 
having  a good  time— eating,  singing  and  chatting- 
family  style.  Even  the  weather  cheered  up.  By  the 
time  the  Morels  left,  the  rain  had  stopped. 

The  next  day  the  schedule  called  for  another  move, 
and  they  headed  for  Venice.  Arriving  late  at  the  camp- 
site along  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  Morels  found  that  by 
the  time  their  camping  gear  was  set  up,  the  restau- 
rant had  closed.  Everyone  was  starved  by  then,  so 
they  all  piled  into  the  car  to  find  a meal.  Everywhere 
they  went,  they  found  they  were  too  late.  But  at  one 
spot,  the  cook  and  waitress  in  the  restaurant  were 
eating  and  the  chef,  a stout,  jolly  man  took  pity  on 
them.  He  called  them  into  the  kitchen,  and  opened 
his  oven  where  he  had  a dozen  large  stuffed  green 
peppers  left  over.  On  the  stove  he  pointed  to  some 
zucchini.  Although  there  was  the  old  language  bar- 
rier, his  hospitality  was  more  than  evident.  By  the 
time  they  left,  the  Morels  were  ardent  Italian  food 
fans.  After  everyone  was  served,  the  cook  came  out 
and  started  serving  “vino.”  He  filled  each  one’s  glass 
with  the  local  wine  even  the  youngsters’.  It  was  a 
terrific  meal  and  the  bill  was  less  than  $10.  That  cook, 
the  Morels  decided,  practiced  the  people-to-people 
program  from  an  Italian  viewpoint. 

in  Venice,  the  Morels  selected  a gondola.  For  a $15 

fee,  they  were  able  to  take  a one-and-one-half-hour 
tour  along  the  canals.  (For  another  $5  they  could  have 


had  an  accordionist  to  play  and  sing  for  them,  but 
when  they  discovered  this,  it  was  too  late.) 

For  sentimentalists,  no  trip  to  Europe  would  be 
complete  without  a visit  to  Vienna.  After  a night 
alongside  one  of  the  Austrian  lakes  the  family  arrived. 
First  on  their  itinerary  was  a visit  to  the  Royal  Stables 
and  the  Lipizzaner  horses.  The  Morels  visited  the 
sights,  and  did  some  shopping,  and  had  their  dinner 
in  a restaurant  on  top  of  a needle  which  slowly  ro- 
tated above  former  fairgrounds.  Beneath  them  was 
the  Danube  River  and  across  the  river,  the  city  of 
Vienna.  The  wine  served  with  the  dinner  came  from 
grapes  grown  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  in  the 
background.  It  was  a beautiful  sight,  with  the  lights 
of  Vienna  sparkling  in  the  waters  of  the  Danube, 
while  the  musicians,  of  course,  played  Strauss  waltzes. 
Even  the  younger  children  were  impressed. 

II  unich  gave  them  their  first  introduction  to  a Ger- 
**■  man  city,  Munich— city  of  cathedrals,  catacombs 
and  beer  halls,  the  latter  with  waiters  and  waitresses 
in  Bavarian  outfits.  That  night,  the  Morels  enjoyed  a 
dinner  at  a large  outdoor  restaurant.  Beer  was  served 
in  large  pitchers  and  the  food  was  cooked  right  in 
view  of  the  diners,  at  open  fires.  Guests  who  chose  fish 
could  select  their  own  from  a tank  at  one  side  of  the 
restaurant. 

Zurich  was  next  on  the  list,  followed  by  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  The  Morels  camped  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Geneva,  relaxing  from  sightseeing  for  a day.  The 
children  went  swimming.  Joan  went  to  a Swiss-style 
supermarket  and  bought  all  kinds  of  snack  items, 
which  they  ate  using  a sleeping  bag  for  a table.  The 
next  morning  it  was  back  into  the  city  for  more  sight- 
seeing. 

The  commander  called  the  charter  flight  agency  in 
Frankfurt  to  reconfirm  their  flight  on  the  14th.  He 
found  out  that  their  flight  had  been  canceled,  but— 
no  sweat— they  were  booked  to  depart  a day  earlier. 
Returning  to  the  family,  who  were  relaxing  at  a side- 
walk cafe,  he  announced  that  their  flight  had  been 
canceled.  Then,  as  everyone  began  to  moan  he  gave 
them  the  good  news  that  they  would  leave  a day 
earlier,  instead.  A loud  cheer  went  up  that  could  be 
heard  throughout  Geneva. 

The  next  stop,  traveling  via  the  Alps,  was  Paris. 
Even  here  they  would  camp  out,  particularly  because 
the  hotel  bills  were  so  steep.  But  the  campsite  they 
had  selected  was  full.  The  manager  sent  them  to 
another  site  a couple  of  miles  awav.  They  were  in 
luck— and  this  one  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  best 
of  the  trip,  with  excellent  facilities  and— for  a change 
—plenty  of  soft,  green  grass. 

The  following  day  they  visited  the  Louvre,  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  Notre  Dame  cathedral  and  the 
Eiffel  tower.  When  the  children  found  out  it  cost 
$2.50  each  to  go  up  in  the  Eiffel  tower,  and  the  wait 
was  about  an  hour,  they  voted  to  save  their  money 
and  spend  it  for  an  American  treat— some  extra  cokes. 

Now  came  the  final  leg  of  the  journey— from  Paris 
to  Frankfurt.  Most  of  the  trip  was  over  two-lane  roads, 
at  night,  with  fog.  As  a result,  instead  of  five  or  six 
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hours,  it  took  all  night  to  make  the  trip  and  upon 
arriving  in  the  outskirts  of  Frankfurt,  the  car  had  its 
only  breakdown,  a flat  tire.  There  is  nothing  like 
changing  a flat  tire  at  six  on  a Sunday  morning  in  a 
foreign  country. 

* fter  camping  their  way  through  Europe,  the 
^Morels  decided  to  splurge  a little  and  stay  in  a 
hotel.  But  here  they  demonstrated  what  it  might  have 
been  like  if  they  had  taken  the  hotel  route  all  the 
way.  One  of  the  better  hotels  wanted  $77  a night. 
They  finally  located  one  at  $50  a night.  It  was  a 
rather  nice  hotel,  though  they  learned  the  next  morn- 
ing it  was  in  the  heart  of  the  red  light  district.  Even 
so— since  this  was  their  first  real  bed  in  three  weeks 
—no  one  was  going  to  complain. 

The  early  arrival  in  Frankfurt  gave  them  a chance 
to  get  back  to  normal  living  for  two  days.  Joan  and 
the  girls  went  to  a beauty  parlor  at  the  Air  Force 
base,  while  Morel  and  the  boys  arranged  shipment  of 
the  tent  and  other  items.  They  spent  the  final  day 
before  departure  doing  their  laundry,  the  whole  family 
lending  a hand.  Then  the  bags  were  packed.  With 
a maximum  baggage  allowance  of  44  pounds  per 
person,  they  found,  after  everything  had  been  packed, 
that  their  luggage  was  132  pounds  overweight.  It 
was  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it. 

The  next  morning  CDR  Morel  unloaded  his  family 
and  luggage  at  the  terminal,  then  turned  in  the  car 
to  an  agent  of  the  rental  company.  They  had  traveled 
slightly  over  8000  kilometers  (about  5000  miles)  since 
leaving  Madrid  on  the  European  phase  of  their  travels. 

Back  at  the  airport,  the  terminal  was  a madhouse, 
but— good  news— their  overweight  baggage  didn’t  cost 
a cent  extra.  Soon  the  Morels  were  on  their  way  with 
242  other  passengers  to  John  F.  Kennedy  in  New 
York. 

^heck-in  process  at  Kennedy  was  completed  within 
^ 30  minutes.  An  hour  later  the  family  began  the 
last  phase  of  its  four-year,  ‘round-the-world’  adventure 
—again  in  a rental  station  wagon. 

That  night,  they  arrived  in  Hudson,  Mass.,  and  in 
mid- July,  part  of  the  family  headed  for  the  new  duty 
station— Cheltenham,  Md.  Quarters  were  available  on 
the  base  and  the  family  was  again  settled  in  the 
United  States,  just  30  miles  from  their  old  home  that 
they  had  left  in  1967. 

This  is  one  experience  that  the  entire  Morel  family 
will  always  remember.  They  have  seen  the  world  and 
have  met  interesting  people.  They  have  made  many 
friends.  Although  the  languages  were  different,  there 
was  never  any  real  problem  in  communicating  with 
people,  no  matter  where. 

The  entire  family  is  proud  of  their  Navy  life  and 
also  realize  that  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  Navy,  they  would 


never  have  had  this  opportunity.  It  isn’t  often  that 
an  entire  family  can  take  part.  Now,  when  the  Morel 
children  see  a picture  of  a place  they  have  been  to  or 
read  about  a country  or  city  they  have  visited,  they 
have  a special  interest  because  they  have  been  there. 

When  the  Navy  Recruiter  says  “Join  the  Navy  and 
see  the  World,”  he  doesn’t  always  mean  the  whole 
family,  but  in  this  case,  it  did  happen. 

(Editor’s  Note:  Commander  and  Mrs.  Morel  rate 
a vote  of  thanks  as  well  as  a commendation  for  cour- 
age above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  shepherd 
a family  of  six  youngsters  on  a four-year,  around-the 
world  journey.  All  Hands  also  owes  a vote  of  ap- 
preciation to  CDR  Morel  who  wrote  the  on-the-scene 
account  from  which  this  report  has  been  excerpted.) 
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A ir-to-air  refueling,  underway  replenishments  and 
carrier  takeoffs  and  landings  are  all  commonplace 
operations  for  our  naval  aviation  components.  How- 
ever, these  ordinary  tasks  take  on  a whole  new  aura 
when  they  involve  ships  and  planes  from  different  na- 
tions—an  experience  that  occurs  often  when  NATO 
units  conduct  joint  operations. 

During  a recent  deployment  of  the  Norfolk-based 
uss  Independence  (CVA  62),  the  carrier  frequently 
participated  in  NATO  operations  and  training  exer- 
cises on  various  levels.  Independence  found  out  quick- 
ly that  when  several  ships  from  other  countries  op- 
erate jointly,  there  are  some  unusual  operational  and 
logistics  problems.  Three  prime  examples  of  the  coop- 
eration fostered  by  dependency  on  foreign  naval  units 
have  occurred  in  the  areas  of  underway  replenishment, 
in-flight  refueling  and,  in  the  case  of  carriers,  aircraft 
cross-decking. 

During  operations  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Medi- 
terranean waters,  British  F-4  Phantom  pilots  from  the 
Royal  Navy’s  carrier  hms  Ark  Royal  landed  and  cata- 
pulted from  Independence.  At  the  same  time,  Inde- 
pendence fighter  pilots  negotiated  the  slightly  smaller 
flight  deck  of  Ark  Royal  nine  times.  The  inevitable 
one-upsmanship  hospitality  with  each  cross-decking 
operation  became  a source  of  enjoyment  and  educa- 
tion for  pilots  of  both  ships. 

“Your  deck  is  a little  bumpier  than  ours,”  said  Royal 
Navy  Lieutenant  Nigel  Charles  as  he  drank  coffee  and 
joked  with  pilots  from  Fighter  Squadron  102  in  their 
briefing  room  aboard  Indy. 

a rk  royal  employs  a landing  platform  which  is 
^ angled  8.5  degrees  to  the  ship’s  centerline,  while 


the  Independence  recovery  deck  is  on  an  11 -degree 
angle  from  the  center.  In  addition,  Indy’s  flight  deck 
is  also  250  feet  longer  and  almost  150  feet  wider  than 
Ark  Royal’s. 

Lieutenant  Charles’  copilot,  Lieutenant  Adrian 
Tuite,  has  a less  critical  view.  “The  deck  looks  like  an 
airfield,”  he  said,  “but  the  actual  landing  area  is  much 
the  same.” 

Lieutenant  Commander  Richard  E.  Wyman  of 
Fighter  Squadron  33  said  landing  on  Ark  was  a little 
easier  “because  you  also  try  so  much  harder”  on 
another  ship.  For  VF  102’s  Lieutenant  Robert  P. 
Scott,  landing  on  Ark  Royal  was  his  second  aviation 
experience  with  another  navy.  While  on  a midship- 
man cruise,  Scott  rode  back  seat  in  a three-seat  British 
Gannet  from  the  Australian  carrier  hmas  Melbourne. 

Airborne  refueling  operations,  a technique  which 
enables  pilots  to  remain  on  station  longer  and  avert 
accidents  in  the  event  of  fuel  shortage,  also  played  an 
important  role  in  the  smooth-running  NATO  opera- 
tions. A British  Victor  tanker  simultaneously  refueled 
an  American  jet  bomber— a KA-6D  tanker,  a modified 
A-6  Intruder— and  a jet  fighter— an  MF-4J  Phantom 
from  the  carrier  Independence— while  flying  over  the 
North  Sea. 

A Norwegian  destroyer,  HNOMS  Oslo,  was  refueled 
by  Independence  in  rough  seas  off  the  west  coast  of 
Norway.  And  according  to  Oslo  skipper  Commander 
L.  G.  Karvel,  it  was  the  first  time  his  crew  had  ever 
refueled  at  sea.  Earlier  in  the  deployment  the  British 
Royal  auxiliary  ship  RFA  Olmeda  refueled  Indepen- 
dence while  both  were  steaming  in  the  North  Sea. 

Story  by  YN2  Gerald  Koplin,  USN 


Facing  page:  The  Norwegian  destroyer 
HNOMS  Oslo  refueling  for  the  first 
time  while  underway  with  USS  Inde- 
pendence in  the  North  Atlantic.  Top: 
British  F-4K  "Phantom"  fighter  makes 
an  arrested  landing  on  board  USS  In- 
dependence. Above:  The  Royal  Navy 

tanker  "Victor"  simultaneously  refuels 
two  jets  from  Independence  over  the 
North  Sea.  Left:  The  British  Royal  auxi- 
liary ship  RFA  Olmeda  refuels  Indepen- 
dence during  Exercise  Magic  Sword. 
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Australian  P-3s  over  Diamond  Head. 


HMCS  Qu'Appelle,  Canadian  destroyer.  INTERNATIONAL  TEAMWORK 


AUSTRALIA 
CANADA 
NEW  ZEALAND 
UNITED  STATES 


alian  Tracker  aircraft  fly  in  formation 
above  USS  Ticonderoga  (CVS  14). 


IklAVAL  units  from  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  Canada  joined 
those  of  the  United  States  in  the 
most  recent  of  a series  of  antisub- 
marine warfare  exercises  called 
aswex  rimpac.  The  Commander 
in  Chief,  Pacific  Fleet,  said  the  ex- 
ercise was  larger  than  any  of  the 
participating  countries  could  have 
unilaterally  assembled  in  the  Paci- 
fic and  cited  it  as  the  most  mean- 
ingful conducted  in  recent  years. 

The  Royal  Australian  Navy  was 
represented  by  the  carrier  hmas 
Melbourne  (21),  the  guided  mis- 
sile destroyer  hmas  Hobart  (39), 


two  antisubmarine  frigates,  hmas 
Yarra  (45)  and  Torrens  (74)  and 
one  submarine,  Onslow  (60).  Aus- 
tralia’s Air  Force  detached  four  P- 
3Bs  for  the  exercise. 

Representing  Canada  were  the 
helicopter  supply  ship  hmcs  Pro- 
vider (AOR  508)  which  joined 
forces  with  a U.  S.  Naval  Reserve 
detachment  of  SH-3  helicopters. 
Canada  also  sent  hmcs  Qu’Appelle 
(DDE  264),  Rainbow  (SS  75) 
and  three  Argus  patrol  aircraft. 
The  Royal  New  Zealand  Navy  con- 
tributed a destroyer  hmnzs  Waika- 
to (55)  and  two  P-38s  from  the 
Royal  New  Zealand  Air  Force. 

United  States  participants  in- 


— 


Australian  destroyer  escort  HMAS  Torrens  refuels  from  HMAS  Melbourne. 


CONDUCT 

JOINT 

A.S.W. 

EXERCISES 


Seated  from  left:  ^ADM  R.  H.  Leir,  CF,  CANMARPAC;  RADM  W.  J.  Dovers,  RAN, 
COMAUSFLT;  VADM  E.  P.  Aurand,  USN,  COMASWFORPAC  (host);  RADM  C.  J.  Seiberlieh, 
USN,  COMASWGRU  3;  CDR  N.  R.  Win,  RNZN,  CO  of  HMNZS  Waikato  (F  55) 


L 


HMAS  Onslow  (55  60)  in  port. 


eluded  uss  Ticonderoga  (CVS  14), 
Hassayampa  (AO  145),  Whipple 
(DE  1062),  Sample  (DE  1048), 
Ouellet  (DE  1077),  Claude  Jones 
(DE  1033),  Swordfish  (SSN  579) 
and  Bonefish  (SS  582).  Air  units 
were  from  Patrol  Squadron  Four, 
Fleet  Composite  Squadron  One, 
and  Marine  Air  Group  24.  The 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  committed 
uscgs  Rush  (WHEC  723). 

All  units  assembled  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor on  19  October  and  exercises 
were  conducted  at  the  Pacific  Mis- 
sile Range  Facility  off  Kauai.  The 
facility  has  the  ability  to  track  sur- 
face, subsurface  and  air  targets  si- 
multaneously. 


Participating  units  were  divided 
into  opposing  forces  which  re- 
mained at  sea  for  10  days  with  hos- 
tile orange  force  submarines  and 
aircraft  ^simulating  attacks  and  the 
friendly  blue  forces  counterattack- 
ing. 

The  exercise  provided  ample  op- 
portunity for  each  country’s  ships 
and  aircraft  to  exchange  informa- 
tion and  to  become  familiar  with 
other  countries’  methods  of  opera- 
tion. Important  lessons  were 
learned  both  at  sea  and  during  the 
critique  which  followed  the  exer- 
cise. According  to  Commander  in 
Chief,  Pacific  Fleet,  the  exercise 
was  an  unqualified  success. 


HMNZS  Waikato  (F  55). 


Australian  carrier  HMAS  Melbourne. 


USS  Swordfish  (SSN  579)  In  ASWEX  RIMPAC  '71 


Australian  Tracker  ASW  aircraft  leaves  Melbourne's  d 
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LEFT,  TOP  TO  BOTTOM:  (1)  U.  S.  and  Peruvian  sailors 
share  sea  stories  on  the  mess  decks  of  the  Unitas  XII 
flagship  USS  MacOonough.  (2)  Souvenir  hunting  in 
Lima,  Peru.  (3)  Llamas  and  alpacas  were  a favorite 
photographic  curiosity.  (4)  Free  tours  offered  to  U.  S. 
sailors  in  several  countries  included  these  Inca  ruins  of 
Pachacamac  outside  Lima.  (5)  Petty  officers  of  the 
Chilean  and  U.  S.  navies  shore  experiences  at  a picnic 
at  Puerto  Montt,  Chile,  in  late  September. 

RIGHT,  TOP  TO  BOTTOM:  (1)  Admirol  Gnavi  (2nd 
from  left).  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Argentine 
Navy;  the  Honorable  John  Davis  Lodge  (2nd  from 
right),  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Argentina;  and  Rear  Ad- 
miral Adamson  (right),  Unitas  XII  Commander,  greet 
guests  at  the  residence  of  Ambassador  Lodge  in 
Buenos  Aires.  (2)  Four  U.  S.  Unitas  XII  ships  negotiate 
the  beautiful  inland  channels  of  southern  Chile.  (3) 
Ambassador  Lodge  and  RADM  Adamson  on  the  bridge 
of  USS  MacDonough.  (4)  A task  force  of  20  U.  S., 
Argentine,  Brazilian  and  Uruguayan  ships  visit  Rio  de 
Janeiro  as  Brazilian  aircraft  pass  overhead.  (5)  Ar- 
gentine oiler  Punta  Medanas  refuels  the  Argentine  de- 
stroyer Brown  as  the  Brazilian  aircraft  carrier  Minas 
Gerais  takes  station  ahead. 


UNITAS  XII: 

IN  AND  AROUND 
LATIN  AMERICA 

poR  the  12th  consecutive  year,  ships  and  aircraft 
* of  the  U.  S.  Navy  joined  naval  and  air  force  units 
of  various  South  American  countries  in  a series  of  com- 
bined exercises  in  the  waters  around  South  America. 
Called  Unitas  XII,  the  five-month  exercise  was  headed 
by  Rear  Admiral  Robert  E.  Adamson,  Commander 
South  Atlantic  Force. 

The  U.  S.  task  group  circumnavigated  South  Ameri- 
ca in  a counterclockwise  direction,  operating  with 
more  than  40  ships  of  the  navies  of  Colombia,  Peru, 
Chile,  Argentina,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Brazil  and 
Venezuela.  The  Unitas  operation,  which  began  in 
August  1971  at  San  Juan  with  U.  S.  and  Colombian 
forces  uniting  for  maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean,  ended 
at  San  Juan  on  13  December. 

Conceived  in  1959  under  Admiral  Arleigh  A. 
Burke’s  tenure  as  CNO,  Unitas  has  been  primarily 
ASW-oriented,  but  in  recent  years  exercises  in  surface 
gunnery,  communications,  seamanship,  and  naval  con- 
trol of  shipping  also  have  been  included. 

During  one  phase  of  Unitas  XII,  three  South  Ameri- 
can navies— those  of  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Uruguay— 
and  U.  S.  Navy  elements  conducted  large-scale,  multi- 
national war  games  off  the  east  coast  of  South  Ameri- 
ca. The  force  of  20  ships  and  as  many  aircraft  was 
divided  into  two  groups,  one  attacking  and  one 
defending. 

“These  maneuvers  closely  simulated  an  actual  war- 
time environment,”  explained  Captain  David  Emerson, 
who  as  Commander  Destroyer  Squadron  Six  was  in 
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charge  of  the  defending  force  during  the  exercise. 
“Our  surface  ships  were  simultaneously  confronted 
with  attacks  by  submarines,  aircraft  and  other  surface 
warships,”  he  said.  CAPT  Emerson  explained  the  im- 
portance of  such  exercises  by  noting  that  the  navies  of 
this  hemisphere  “learn  to  work  together  effectively 
and  to  maintain  our  readiness  at  a peak  level”  with 
such  training. 

AS  THE  TASK  FORCE  OPERATED  AT  SEA,  the  U.  S.  Navy 
^ Show  Band  from  the  Navy  School  of  Music  at 
Little  Creek  made  its  10th  tour  of  South  America. 
Under  the  direction  of  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Frank 
Forgione,  the  26-member  band  has  entertained  more 
that  100  million  persons  in  live  and  broadcast  per- 
formances since  its  creation  for  Unitas  III  in  1962. 

A 37-man  air  detachment  of  Hawaiian-based  Pa- 
trol Squadron  17  manning  two  P-3  Orion  aircraft— 
the  Navy’s  most  advanced  ASW  planes— took  part  in 
this  year’s  exercise.  VP  17’s  participation  marked  the 
first  time  in  the  12-year  history  of  Unitas  that  a Pacific 
Fleet  unit  has  been  tasked  with  the  patrol  squadron 
responsibilities.  The  Norfolk-based  Fleet  Tactical  Sup- 
port Squadron  One’s  C-118  Liftmaster  again  provided 
timely  movement  of  personnel  and  supplies  through- 
out South  America  during  the  exercise.  VR-1  has 
participated  in  every  Unitas  operation. 

three  surface  ships  and  one  submarine  were  also 
* part  of  the  U.  S.  forces.  They  were  the  guided 
missile  frigate  uss  Macdonough  (DLG  8),  the  destroy- 
er uss  Bordelon  (DD  881),  the  destroyer  escort  uss 
Edward  McDonnell  (DE  1043),  and  the  submarine 
uss  Trumpetfish  (SS  425).  Macdonough  served  as 
flagship  for  Admiral  Adamson. 

In  addition  to  the  operational  phases,  the  cruise 
also  presented  numerous  personal  benefits  to  the 
1000-man  U.  S.  contingent  aboard  the  ships.  American 
Navymen  visited  17  different  ports  normally  not  in- 
cluded in  a ship’s  visiting  schedule.  Additionally, 
there  was  ample  opportunity  to  put  the  President’s 
people-to-people  program  to  work  in  the  form  of  hu- 
manitarian projects. 

The  Unitas  force  played  host  to  over  75,000  South 
American  visitors  during  special  open  house  events. 
The  largest  was  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  where  15,000 
persons  toured  the  ships  in  one  four-hour  period.  And 
in  each  port  the  sailors  were  offered  tours  of  cultural 
and  historical  sites,  usually  sponsored  by  the  host 
navy.  Most  memorable  were  the  Inca  ruins  in  Peru, 
the  intricate,  mountain-lined  watercourses  in  Southern 
Chile,  beefsteak  shopping  in  Argentina,  and  the  Ipan- 
ema  and  Copacabana  Beaches  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

U.  S.  sailors  devoted  part  of  their  time  ashore  to  a 
variety  of  humanitarian  efforts— at  Salvador,  Brazil, 
they  repaired  beds  in  an  orphanage,  and  at  Cartegena, 
Colombia,  Navy  electricians  completely  rewired  a hos- 
pital building.  In  several  countries  the  Bluejackets  dis- 
tributed medical  and  athletic  supplies  donated  by 
American  manufacturers  as  part  of  the  Project  Hand- 
clasp program. 

—Photos  by  Atlantic  Fleet  Combat  Camera  Group 
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DD  861 


Joins 


Turkish  Nav 


as 


TCG  Kocatei: 


FINALE — The  crew  of  the  destroyer  USS 
Harwood  files  off  the  ship  during 
decommissioning  ceremonies  in  Istanbul, 
Turkey.  Harwood  was  turned  over  to 
the  Turkish  Navy  in  December  and  is  now 
named  TCG  Kocatepe.  The  adjacent 
destroyer  was  previously  turned  over  to 
Turkey  under  the  same  program  as 
Harwood  (the  Military  Assistance  Program). 


Right,  top  to  bottom:  (1)  CDR 
Marshall,  USN,  CO  of  Harwood  prior 
decommissioning,  is  greeted 
quarterdeck  by  a mixed  U.  S./I 
watch.  The  ship  was  sailed  from  Chai 
S.  C.,  to  Istanbul  by  a ccmbined 
Turkish  Navy  and  U.  S.  Naval  F 
crew.  (2  & 3)  U.  S.  Navymen  expli 
workings  of  the  ship's  equipment  t 
counterparts  in  the  Turkish  Navy, 
the  last  time  the  Stars  and  St 
lowered  aboard  USS  Harwood 
prepares  to  become  TCG  Kocatepe 
Turkish  Navy.  (5)  U.  S.  and  Turkish 
take  in  the  sights  in  Istanbul,  with  tt 
Mosque  seen  mistily  in  the  backc 
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the  decommissioning  of  a U.  S.  Navy  ship  is  an  im- 
* pressive,  though  sad,  sight;  there’s  always  a long— 
often  heroic— story  in  her  past,  too. 

Former  destroyer  uss  Harwood’s  (DD  861)  story, 
however,  had  a happy  ending.  She  was  not  put  into 
mothballs  as  a decommissioned  ship  normally  is.  Har- 
wood was  decommissioned  in  Istanbul,  Turkey,  last 
December;  she  will  continue  to  sail  in  the  cause  of 
peace  however.  Harwood  was  turned  over  to  the  Turk- 
ish Navy  under  the  United  States’  Military  Assistance 
Program  (MAP). 

Harwood’s  story  began  in  1944  at  San  Pedro,  Calif. 
She  was  the  last  combatant  vessel  built  in  that  ship- 
yard. Her  commissioning  ceremony  was  held  six  weeks 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Her  final  cruise  as  a U.  S.  Navy  ship  came  26  years 
later  when  she  headed  for  her  11th  Mediterranean 
cruise  and  Turkey.  On  this  last  cruise  Harwood  sailed 
from  Charleston,  S.  C.,  with  a mixed  U.  S.  Navy, 
Turkish  Navy  and  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  crew.  This 
marked  the  first  time  an  American  crew  had  helped 
a foreign  crew  sail  a ship  slated  to  be  turned  over 
under  MAP  to  a foreign  shore  for  the  transfer.  Ordi- 
narily, the  foreign  crew  travels  to  the  U.  S.,  where 
the  transfer  takes  place  and  the  new  crew  takes  the 
ship  home. 

the  former  harwood,  now  sailing  under  the  Turk- 
1 ish  ensign  as  TCG  Kocatepe,  made  her  Atlantic 
crossing  with  64  Turkish  sailors  and  officers,  29  Naval 
Reservists,  and  the  regular  155-man  ship’s  company. 
Harwood  made  her  first  Mediterranean  cruise  with 
the  Sixth  Fleet  in  September  1950.  During  the  next 
several  years,  Harwood  made  eight  Caribbean  cruises, 
four  North  Atlantic  cruises,  one  Eastern  Atlantic  cruise 
and  seven  more  Mediterranean  deployments. 

In  the  early  1960s,  she  underwent  an  overhaul.  Fol- 
lowing the  overhaul  Harwood  made  two  more  Med 
cruises  before  deploying  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
in  April  1968.  The  destroyer  operated  off  the  coast 
of  Vietnam,  working  with  carrier  units  which  launched 
strikes  against  enemy  targets,  as  well  as  in  support  of 
the  Marine  operations. 

During  her  10th  Med  cruise  in  1970,  Harwood  dis- 
tinguished herself  as  an  element  of  U.  S.  strength 
during  the  Middle  East  Crisis,  and  was  awarded  a 
Meritorious  Unit  Commendation. 

In  1971,  Harwood  became  a training  ship  for  the 
Charleston  Naval  Reserve  and  also  was  flagship  for 
Commander  Destroyer  Squadron  34.  Commander 
Robert  M.  Marshall  was  Harwood’s  last  U.  S.  Navy 
commanding  officer. 
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dependents’  cruises  are  nothing  new  in  the  Navy 
^ —in  fact,  they’ve  long  been  considered  the  best 
way  of  showing  the  wife  and  kids  what  their  Navy- 
man  does  and  how  he  lives  aboard  ship.  On  most  de- 
pendents’ cruises,  the  ship  gets  underway  shortly  after 
all  the  guests  arrive  on  board  early  in  the  morning.  A 
typical  day  is  filled  with  constant  activity  ranging 
from  ship  tours  to  barbecues  on  the  fantail,  and  the 
guests  are  often  pleasantly  exhausted  and  ready  to  go 
home  when  the  ship  ties  up  that  same  afternoon. 

With  summer  in  the  offing,  more  and  more  ships 
will  feature  cruises,  family-style. 

Here  is  a family  cruise  which  the  dependents  are 
still  talking  about,  even  though  it’s  almost  a year  since 
they  were  welcomed  aboard. 

Last  August,  uss  Thomas  ].  Gary  (DER  326)  took 
the  concept  of  dependents’  cruises  one  step  further 
when  she  welcomed  45  dependents  and  guests  on 
board  for  a three-day  cruise  to  Freeport,  Bahamas. 

It  all  began  in  July.  Gary  was  scheduled  for  an  In- 
dividual Ship  Exercise  (ISE)  period  from  24  to  26 
August,  and  some  crewmembers  approached  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  V.  P.  Peri,  Garys  CO,  with  the  idea 
of  bringing  dependents  ,along.  The  skipper  liked  the 
idea,  sent  a message  request  through  the  chain  of  com- 
mand, and  plans  for  the  cruise  got  CNO’s  approval 
on  13  August. 

Gary  got  underway  from  her  home  port  of  Key 
West,  Fla.,  in  the  morning  of  24  August.  While  at 
sea,  the  guests  were  given  tours  and  explanations  of 
each  working  area,  visits  to  the  bridge,  and  plenty  of 
good  food  and  movies.  Once  in  Freeport  everyone 
was  on  his  own  for  two  nights  and  a day  in  the  well- 
known  port  until  the  ship  cast  off  lines  for  its  return  to 
Key  West. 


Top,  left:  USS  Thomas  Gary  (DER  326)  underway.  Left:  At  the 
beach.  Top,  right:  The  straw  market.  Center:  An  old  English  pub. 
Right:  The  Casino. 
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there’s  nothing  like  a dame,  according  to  a well 

* known  song,  but  the  2500-man  crew  of  uss  In- 
trepid (CVS  11)  already  knew  that.  They  had  just 
spent  27  days  at  sea. 

A cry  of  distress  had  gone  from  the  ship  to  the 
manager  of  the  Playboy  Club  in  London  and,  when 
the  ship  moored  at  Portsmouth,  England,  a letter  was 
waiting  with  gladsome  tidings.  The  manager  was 
sending  some  bunnies  to  Portsmouth  to  bring  joy  to 
the  hearts  of  the  Intrepid  men  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

The  next  four  days,  the  ship  was  in  a feverish  state 
of  activity  lining  up  escorts  (they  weren’t  hard  to 
find),  arranging  suitable  accommodations  aboard 
(somewhat  more  difficult)  and  getting  together  en- 
tertainment and  refreshments  for  the  party  (all  in  a 
day’s  work  for  the  musicians  and  cooks). 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  ladies  arrived  and  soon 
were  standing  intrepidly  on  the  carrier’s  deck  with  the 
officers  and  enlisted  men  who  had  been  assigned  to 
escort  them.  The  ship  looked  a little  like  a scene  from 
a 1942  musical.  There  were  no  sailors  astride  big  bat- 
tleship guns  but  they  were  draped  from  the  starboard 
sponson,  hatches,  portholes  and  any  other  point. 

the  deck  resounded  with  cheers  and  whistles  as 

* the  girls  proceeded  up  the  quarterdeck  en  route 
to  their  rooms  where  they  changed  for  dinner.  Marilyn, 
Kelly,  Ursula  and  Jenny  dined  in  the  wardroom  while 
Tricia,  Claudine  and  Marjorie  had  dinner  in  the  gen- 
eral mess. 

Then  the  ladies  and  their  escorts  began  a tour  of 
the  ship  by  calling  on  the  captain  before  making  the 
rounds  of  the  flight  deck,  bridge,  pilothouse  and  other 
points  of  interest  to  bunnies.  They  then  dropped  into 
sickbay  to  cheer  up  the  patients  who  developed  rapid 
pulses  and  labored  respiration. 

The  girls  then  returned  to  their  staterooms  for  an- 
other change  of  costume  while  the  ship’s  hard  rock 
band  and  another  Intrepid  group  called  the  Egyptian 
Lords  began  setting  up  in  Hangar  Bay  #1.  A local 
bagpipe  and  drum  corps  was  also  scheduled  to  per- 
form during  the  evening.  The  mess  cooks  were  bring- 
ing up  the  refreshments  and  the  crewmembers  began 
their  migration  to  the  hangar  bay. 

With  the  first  notes  of  Arlo  Guthrie’s  “Coming  Into 
Los  Angeles,”  the  lights  dimmed  and  the  bunnies  ap- 
peared complete  with  big  ears  and  fluffy  cotton  tails. 


Marilyn  and  Kelly  plunged  into  the  crowd  of  sailors 
and  emerged  with  dancing  partners.  They  were  soon 
followed  by  the  others  and  the  party  came  alive. 

From  then  on,  it  was  kinda  like  Cinderella’s  ball. 
When  the  clock  struck  2130,  the  bunnies  changed 
into  girls  again  and,  on  the  three  bong,  the  officer  of 
the  deck  announced,  “Bunnies  departing.” 

Wearing  sailor  hats  which  they  had  swapped  for 
their  bunny  ears,  the  girls  boarded  their  train  and  re- 
turned to  London.  The  sailors  hit  the  rack  and,  when 
the  next  day  dawned,  faced  the  prospect  of  another 
sea  period. 
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ALL  HANDS 


ALL  VISITORS  WELCOME 

But  Some  Are  More  Than  Others 


Jailors  never  tire  of  girl  watching  and  the  men  of 
^ Naval  Mobile  Construction  Battalion  Five’s  De- 
tail Corral  are  no  exception.  While  constructing  a 
temporary  Seabee  camp  on  Guam,  their  morale  got  a 
considerable  boost  when  they  found  four  lovelies  serv- 
ing their  lunch  one  day.  The  girls  were  part  of  a USO 
show  touring  Guam. 

Crewmen  aboard  uss  Wasp  (CVS  18)  also  got  to 
ogle  some  girls  when  five  contenders  in  a beauty 
pageant  showed  up  on  the  arms  of  two  Wasp  officers 
and  three  others  from  the  Quonset  Point  area.  The 
girls  were  given  a tour  of  the  ship.  Earlier  in  the  dav, 
they  had  visited  Quonset  Point’s  Antarctic  Develop- 
ment Squadron. 


The  warrant  officer  grade  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  dates 
from  the  Navy’s  beginning  and,  since  the  mid- 
1950s,  the  warrant  officer  and  the  limited  duty  officer 
programs  have  been  in  a state  of  almost  constant 
change.  Originally,  warrant  officers  existed  only  in  a 
single  noncommissioned  grade.  As  the  organization 
grew,  however,  and  became  more  progressive,  the 
need  for  an  additional  warrant  officer  grade  became 
apparent.  This  gave  rise  to  the  chief  warrant  who  was 
at  the  top  of  the  warrant  grade  structure  while  the  tra- 
ditional warrant  officer  remained  at  the  bottom.  The 
four  warrant  grades  as  they  exist  today  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  and 
by  the  Warrant  Officer  Act  of  1954,  when  these  pay 
grades  were  adopted  as  the  military  grades  of  warrant 
officers.  The  traditional  chief  warrant  officer  also  re- 
tained the  additional  designation  as  a commissioned 
officer. 

In  contrast  to  the  traditional  warrant  program,  the 
LDO  program  is  relatively  new.  In  1948,  when  the 
limited  duty  officer  category  was  established,  the  com- 
munity was  envisioned  as  a relatively  small,  elite  group 
of  officers  who  would  retain  the  specialties  acquired 
as  enlisted  men  and  warrant  officers  but  would  not 
be  required  to  compete  with  general  line  officers  who 
had  the  advantages  of  youth  and  better  formal  educa- 
tion. 

|jor  many  years,  opportunity  had  existed  for  enlisted 
' men  to  attain  commissioned  rank  without  attending 
the  Naval  Academy,  but  these  officers  were  at  a dis- 
advantage in  competing  with  the  general  line  officers 
who  usually  had  broader  qualifications.  The  percent- 
ages of  LDO  distribution  within  grade  (now  codified 
in  Title  10,  U.  S.  Code  Sections  5409,  5442(c)  and 
5447  (d))  were  designed  to  produce  the  highest 
degree  of  career  security  consonant  with  the  objective 
of  maintaining  promotion  competition  and  the  ma- 
chinery for  eliminating  substandard  performers. 

Thus,  limited  duty  officers  commissioned  after  the 
LDO  program  began  through  year  group  1956,  were 
given  permanent  appointments  under  10  USC  5589. 
As  these  permanent  LDOs  progressed  through  the 
grade  structure,  they  were  given  promotion  oppor- 


tunity closely  aligned  to  that  experienced  by  the  un- 
restricted line  officers. 

Beginning  with  year  group  1957,  the  program 
added  a new  feature  in  that  all  original  appointments 
to  the  LDO  community  since  then  have  been  in  a 
temporary  status.  Year  groups  1957-65  received  tem- 
porary appointments  under  10  USC  5596  and  thus  be- 
came LDO(T)s.  The  input  to  the  program  was  in- 
creased considerably  at  that  time.  Of  the  2502  offi- 
cers who  comprised  the  total  strength  of  the  program 
in  January  1959,  1148  were  temporary  officers. 

Recommendations  of  Williams  and  Settle  Boards 

The  Williams  Board  made  a comprehensive  study 
of  the  SCPO/MCPO-Warrant  Officer— LDO  pro- 
grams in  1959  and  made  many  recommendations 
which  included  among  others: 

• That  the  LDO (T) /LDO  program  be  the  principal 
enlisted-to-officer  program  in  the  Navy. 

• That  the  direct  integration  program  be  curtailed. 
• That  the  warrant  officer  program  be  curtailed 
and  eventually  eliminated. 

• That  the  LDO(T)  program  be  expanded  bv  in- 
creasing the  input  to  the  program  to  about  800  per 
year. 

• That  the  LDO(T)  program  be  considered  as 
being  designed  for  a 10-  to  12-year  officer  career, 
and  that  selection  for  permanent  LDO  status  be 
made  concurrently  with  normal  (OPA)  selection  for 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander. 


Most  of  these  recommendations  became  effective  and 
the  program  grew  considerably.  In  1963,  the  Settle 
Board  made  a study  of  the  SCPO/MCPO— Warrant 
Officer— LDO  program  and  among  their  more  sig- 
nificant recommendations  were: 

• That  a revised  warrant  officer  program  be  re- 
established. 

• That  with  the  revised  warrant  officer  program, 
the  sole  source  for  LDO  ( T ) s should  be  from  the  chief 
warrant  officer  grades  of  W-2  and  W-3. 

• That  there  be  no  new  LDOs  in  fiscal  years  1966 
and  1967. 

The  plans  were  developed  and  executed  to  reestab- 
lish a warrant  program  of  about  5000  officers  with  a 
subsequent  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  LDO/ LDO (T) 
program.  Consequently,  there  were  no  LDO(T)  year 
groups  in  fiscal  years  1966,  1967  and  1968.  By  policy, 
the  reduction  was  stated  to  be  about  seven  per  cent 
per  year  to  be  accomplished  by  the  mid  1970s  and 
should  equate  to  written  requirements  of  about  3000. 

The  Settle  Board  reemphasized  that  the  LDO(T) 
program  was  essentially  for  10  to  12  years  of  com- 
missioned service,  promoting  stability  in  the  junior 
officer  base,  but  with  prospective  small  selection  op- 


portunity for  permanent  LDO  status  and  promotion  to 
lieutenant  commander. 

LDO/Warrant  Management  Policy 

A lthough  there  was  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
” the  LDO  and  warrant  officer  communities,  a rela- 
tively irregular  grade  structure  evolved— especially  in 
the  LDO  program. 

In  fiscal  year  1966,  -the  Secretary  of  the  Naw 
established  the  precedent  for  the  40  per  cent  promo- 
tion percentage  to  LDO  lieutenant  commander  for 
year  group  1957  and  junior.  In  fiscal  year  1966,  LDO 
year  group  1956,  the  last  all-permanent  LDO  vear 
group  appointed  under  10  USC  5589,  was  in  the  zone 
for  promotion.  Unrestricted  line  (URL)  year  groups 
1956  and  1957  were  in  the  zone  with  a 90  per  cent 
opportunity  for  promotion.  Thus,  in  fiscal  year  1966, 
two  important  policy  decisions  were  made: 

• The  unrestricted  line  lieutenant  commander  flow 
point,  that  is,  the  planned  number  of  fiscal  years  of 
commissioned  service  accrued  to  a due  course  officer 
before  being  promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade,  was 
lowered  to  nine  years  with  the  inclusion  of  unrestricted 
line  year  group  1957  in  the  promotion  zone. 

• A promotion  opportunity  of  40  per  cent  was 
established  to  lieutenant  commander  for  the  LDO(T) 
beginning  with  fiscal  year  1967.  Although  this  pro- 
motion percentage  was  more  than  twice  the  original 
12  to  20  per  cent,  it  was  felt  that  the  40  per  cent 
opportunity  could  be  maintained  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

consequently,  because  of  very  high  retention  in  the 
^ LDO/LDO(T)  community  before  fiscal  vear  1971, 
the  grade  limitations  imposed  by  law,  the  large 
LDO(T)  year  groups,  and  a compression  of  the  un- 
restricted line  lieutenant  commander  flow  point  to 
eight  years  in  fiscal  year  1970,  promotion  opportunity 
for  the  LDO  to  the  grade  of  commander  and  specific- 
ally for  the  LDO(T)  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander has  recently  been  less  than  for  comparable 
URL  officers.  This  disparity  is  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  LDO/LDO(T)s  are  being  used  to  fill 
unrestricted  line  billets  and  are  required  to  perform 
the  associated  military  duties  normally  assigned  to 
URL  officers. 

In  an  attempt  to  alleviate  this  problem,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  used  emergency  authority  in  fiscal 
year  1968  to  effect  temporary  promotions  of  LDO(T) 
lieutenants  to  lieutenant  commander  several  years 
before  their  normal  (OPA)  selection  to  lieutenant  com- 
mander. Each  year  since  fiscal  year  1968,  the  Secre- 
tary has  approved  the  use  of  10  USC  5787  to  effect 


temporary  promotions  to  LDO(T).  All  this  led  many 
to  conclude  that: 

• Current  legal  grade  restrictions  don’t  provide  the 
flexibility  required  to  give  LDO(T)  year  groups  1957 
to  1965  parity  with  the  unrestricted  line  officers  to 
the  grades  of  lieutenant  commander  and  commander. 
The  very  laws  which  were  established  to  protect  the 
LDO  caused  stagnation  and  have  become  a hindrance 
to  establishing  an  equitable  promotion  opportunity 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander. 

• The  emergency  authority  granted  by  10  USC 
5787  and  used  to  promote  LDO(T)s  has  proved  to 
be  an  excellent  tool  for  filling  the  gaps  in  the  URL 
lieutenant  commander  grade  structure  during  a period 
of  poor  unrestricted  line  retention  and  the  buildup 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Furthermore,  10  USC  5787  has 
been  used  effectively- to  bridge  the  large  gap  between 
the  LDO(T)  and  the  URL  officer  with  respect  to 
promotion  percentage  and  flow  point. 

• Corrective  legislation  is  needed  to  overcome 
management  difficulties  in  the  present  LDO  com- 
munity and,  in  addition,  to  provide  the  greater  flex- 
ibility required  in  relation  to  the  All  Volunteer  Force. 

Three  Career  Paths 

the  paths  of  career  progression  which  now  exist  for 
■ enlisted  Navymen  were  carefully  and  deliberately 


established  in  the  fall  of  1963  by  the  Settle  Board 
and  were  subsequently  approved  by  SecNav.  The 
structure  provides  three  distinct  paths  of  enlisted 
career  advancement,  each  ending  at  a senior  terminal. 
These  are  the  paths: 

• Complete  enlisted  career:  In  this  path,  advance- 
ment is  made  through  the  enlisted  grades  from  SR 
through  MCPO.  Certain  advantages  on  retirement  or 
transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve,  in  terms  of  federal 
Civil  Service  employment  outside  the  dual  compensa- 
tion laws  are  available  to  Navymen  who  follow  this 
route. 

• Warrant  officer  career:  At  POl  or  CPO,  an  en- 
listed member  may  choose  to  compete  for  warrant 
officer  status.  Within  recently  expanded  age  limits, 
members  who  are  SCPOs  who  haven’t  reached  their 
37th  birthday  and  those  who  are  MCPOs  who  haven’t 
reached  their  39th  birthday  may  also  choose  to  com- 
pete for  the  warrant  officer  program. 

• Limited  duty  officer  career:  Warrant  officers  in 
the  grades  of  W-2  and  W-3  may  choose  to  compete 
for  the  limited  duty  officer,  LDO(T),  program.  This 
is  a relatively  small  program  and  competition  is  keen. 
When  a man  is  selected  for  the  program  and  appointed 
lieutenant  (junior  grade),  he  must  agree  to  remain 
on  active  duty  for  three  years.  For  an  LDO(T)  to  be- 
come a permanent  regular  commissioned  officer,  he 
must  be  selected  for  lieutenant  commander  under  thf 


normal  OPA  laws  and,  when  selected,  agree  to  accept 
the  permanent  commission.  Until  both  these  pro- 
visions are  met,  the  LDO(T)  remains  a permanent 
enlisted  man  or  warrant  officer,  depending  on  his 
status  before  he  entered  the  program. 

Warrant  Officer  Opportunities 

| n fiscal  year  1971,  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
* the  Warrant  Officer  program  were  expanded  and 
are  effective  for  fiscal  year  1972  selectees.  The  most 
important  requirements,  age  and  length  of  service,  are 
as  follows: 

• At  least  six  years’  active  service;  no  maximum 
service. 

• A POl  must  be  at  least  23  but  may  not  have 
reached  his  33d  birthday.  A CPO  may  not  have 
reached  his  35th  birthday.  A SCPO  may  n,ot  have 
reached  his  37th  birthday  and  a MCPO  must  be  under 
39. 

All  age  requirements  are  computed  to  1 July  of  the 
year  in  which  application  is  made.  Thus,  the  SCPO  or 
MCPO  now  has  a realistic  opportunity  for  further 
advancement  into  the  warrant  grades  and  perhaps  to 
the  LDO  community.  The  pessimist  will  complain 
about  having  to  serve  as  a W-l  with,  in  some  cases, 
slightly  lower  pay.  Of  course,  saved  pay  will  always 


apply  to  ensure  that  no  one  makes  less  monev  in  a 
higher  grade.  Saved  pay,  of  course,  isn’t  the  complete 
answer  but  a man  must  recognize  that  his  potential 
for  future  advancement  is  virtually  unlimited. 

^nnce  a man  decides  to  become  a warrant  officer, 
he  is  faced  with  two  major  alternatives:  to  finish 
his  career  as  a warrant  officer  or  to  applv  for  the  LDO 
program.  If  he  chooses  to  remain  a warrant  officer, 
here  are  the  advantages: 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  warrant  officer  promotion  poli- 
cies were  thoroughly  reviewed  in  BuPers.  The  bureau 
determined  that  the  2-4-4  year  time  in  grade  require- 
ment for  temporary  promotion  provides  an  advantage 
over  the  3-6-6  year  time  in  grade  requirements  for 
permanent  promotion  required  by  Title  10,  U.  S. 
Code.  At  that  time,  however,  an  opportunitv  was 
needed  for  the  really  outstanding  warrant  to  be  pro- 
moted ahead  of  his  contemporaries.  Therefore,  a two- 
year  early,  15  per  cent  below  zone  opportunitv  for 
temporary  promotion  was  begun  to  the  grades  of  W-3 
and  W-4.  Some  of  those  selected  for  accelerated  pro- 
motion may  be  promoted  to  W-3  after  about  four 
years’  total  warrant  service;  and  to  W-4  after  about 
eight  years’  total  warrant  service. 

An  officer  who  is  “deep  selected”  two  years  earlv 
twice  in  succession,  could  be  promoted  to  W-4  after 
about  six  years’  total  warrant  service.  Those  selected 
from  “below-the-zone”  are  additional  numbers  and 
don’t  count  against  the  number  of  officers  selected 
in  or  above  zone.  Recently,  the  promotion  percentage 
to  the  grades  of  W-3  and  W-4  has  averaged  about 
90  per  cent,  although  the  law  guarantees  not  less  than 
80  per  cent  promotion  to  the  grades  of  W-3  and  W-4. 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  a complete  review  was  made 
of  warrant  officer  educational  opportunities  with  an 
eye  toward  aligning  them  with  WO  aspirations. 
In  May,  1971,  eligibility  to  the  BS/BA  Program  at 
the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  was  expanded  to  in- 
clude commissioned  warrant  officers. 

Current  and  Future  LDO  Opportunities 

■ f an  individual  makes  the  decision  to  apply ' for 
* the  LDO  program  and  is  selected,  he  knows  that 
he  is  one  of  the  Navy’s  elite.  Since  this  is  a relatively 
small  program,  the  competition  is  keen,  but  for  those 
who  are  selected,  there  are  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  the  past  12  months: 

• In  fiscal  year  1971,  for  the  very  first  time,  10 
USC  5787  was  used  to  give  LDOs  a “deep  selection” 
opportunity.  The  15  per  cent,  two-year  earlv  below  - 
zone  eligibility  was  used.  There  were  nine  new  com- 
manders and  64  new  lieutenant  commanders  selected 
from  below  zone  using  10  USC  5787.  Those  selected 


below  zone  were  additional  numbers  and  didn’t  count 
against  those  selected  in  and  above  zone. 

• Promotion  opportunity  to  the  grades  of  lieuten- 
ant (junior  grade),  lieutenant  and  commander  closely 
approximated  that  of  unrestricted  line  officers.  To  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander,  normal  (OPA)  pro- 
motion opportunity  remained  at  40  per  cent  due  to 
the  grade  ceiling  limitations. 

• In  the  fiscal  year  1972  grade  promotion  plan, 
promotion  percentage  to  commander  was  approved 
as  75  per  cent  with  the  last  half  of  year  group  1957 
and  about  40  per  cent  of  year  group  1958  in  the  pro- 
motion zone.  Twelve  new  commanders  will  be  selected 
from  below  zone  for  temporary  promotion  under  10 
USC  5787. 

An  even  more  favorable  promotion  opportunity  has 
been  planned  for  the  lieutenant  commander  grade. 
There  will  be  about  270  new  OPA  (normal)  selections 
to  lieutenant  commander,  519  new  5787  selections, 
with  year  groups  1963  and  1964  in  the  primary  field, 
and  seventy-seven  5787  selections  from  below  zone 
to  come  from  year  group  1965.  These  planned  selec- 
tions represent  twice  as  many  selections  in  fiscal  year 
1972  as  compared  with  fiscal  year  1971,  and  three 
and  a half  times  as  many  as  were  made  in  fiscal  year 
1970. 


in  addition  to  this  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
* lieutenant  commander  selections,  for  the  first  time 
since  fiscal  year  1961,  new  LDO  selectees  will  be 
given  original  appointments  in  the  LDO(T)  program 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  rather  than 
to  ensign.  This  new  appointing  procedure,  coupled 
with  the  policy  of  tendering  permanent  warrant  ap- 
pointments to  all  individuals  selected  for  the  LDO 
program,  is  a tremendous  advantage  with  respect  to 
retirement  benefits.  If  the  permanent  warrant  appoint- 
ment is  accepted  by  the  new  LDO(T),  he  may  retire 
after  20  years’  total  active  service  regardless  of  the 
number  of  years’  commissioned  service.  In  other  words 
—by  accepting  permanent  warrant  status,  the  indi- 
vidual is  protected  under  the  warrant  laws. 

In  the  area  of  Navy-sponsored  educational  pro- 
grams, qualified  LDOs  are  being  sent  to  the  Naval 
Postgraduate  School,  Monterey,  to  complete  BS/BA 
degrees.  Annually  20  quotas  to  the  BS/BA  Program 
will  be  reserved  for  the  commissioned  warrant,  limited 
duty  officer,  restricted  line  and  staff  corps  commu- 
nities. Additional  quotas  will  be  granted  annually  if 
unfilled  by  the  unrestricted  line  officers.  To  date,  12 
LDOs  have  been  assigned  to  duins  in  the  BS/BA 
Program. 

LDO  Grade  Relief  Legislative  Proposal 

all  the  vast  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  LDO  program  during  the  past  12 
months,  most  important  is  the  LDO  grade  relief 
legislative  proposal  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
signed  and  sent  forward  to  OSD  on  4 Aug  1971.  If 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  into  law,  the  flexibility 
which  this  proposal  will  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  includes: 

• Capability  to  prescribe,  each  year,  the  total  num- 
ber of  LDOs  by  grade  on  the  active  list  in  the  line 
of  the  Navy. 

• Capability  to  establish  the  total  number  of  LDO 
commanders  and  lieutenant  commanders  on  active 
duty  in  the  line  of  the  Navy. 

• Authority  to  appoint  new  LDOs  as  permanent 
regular  commissioned  officers  instead  of  LDO(T)s. 

This  legislation  is  the  most  important  that  the 
limited  duty  officer  community  has  had  since  the 
Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947.  Its  passage  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  officers  currently  in  the  LDO 
program  and  to  those  who  enter  it  during  the  1970s. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  have  promised  full  support  of  the  package. 
Favorable  action  in  Congress  will  ensure  that  the 
limited  duty  officer  remains  in  the  mainstream  of  the 
Navy’s  promotion  system. 


P ighteen  concrete  spheres,  each  weighing  more  than 
^ 4000  pounds,  were  accurately  placed  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  recently  and  several  of  them  will  not  be  re- 
covered until  1981. 

The  purpose  of  the  experiment  was  to  add  to  man’s 
scientific  knowledge— while  answering  some  of  the 
technological  questions  about  the  mysterious  realms 
of  hydrospace. 

Resembling  huge  beach  balls,  the  spheres  are  66 
inches  in  diameter,  with  four-inch-thick  walls.  They 
were  placed  at  varied  depths  by  the  Naval  Civil 
Engineering  Laboratory  (NCEL),  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif.  By  placing  the  spheres,  the  laboratory  extended 
a six-year,  in-house  research  and  development  study 
of  deep-ocean  concrete  structures  to  the  water  en- 
vironment itself.  The  successful  deployment  of  the 
spheres  on  the  seafloor  at  depths  ranging  from  2000 
to  5000  feet  marked  the  first  time  such  a large-scale 
test  has  been  programmed  for  a long  period  of  time. 

The  only  laboratory  conducting  research  of  high 
quality,  pressure-resistant,  concrete  structures  for  deep- 
ocean  construction,  NCEL  considers  the  material  ideal 
for  use  in  the  sea.  It  is  inexpensive,  corrosion-resistant, 
reacts  well  to  compression  and  can  easily  be  fabricated 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  provide  precise  buoyancy 
control. 

The  senior  research  structural  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  NCEL  project,  Harvey  H.  Haynes,  said,  “The 
purpose  of  the  tests  is  to  determine  the  effects  of  the 
ocean  environment  on  pressure-resistant,  concrete 
spherical  structures  after  long-term  submergence  in 
deep  water.” 

Sixteen  of  the  emplaced  spheres  are  constructed  of 
unreinforced  concrete— half  of  them  have  been  water- 
proofed with  an  epoxy  plastic  coating.  The  other 
eight  are  uncoated.  Laboratory  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians will  inspect  the  specimens  once  a year.  Using 
Navy  submersibles,  NCEL  will  learn  if  any  spheres 
have  collapsed  and  also  will  find  out  the  quantity  of 
seawater  which  may  have  penetrated  the  interiors 
while  they  were  in  their  stationary  position. 

two  spheres  were  reinforced  with  steel  reinforcing 
* bar  material  and  half  of  each  structure  was  water- 
proofed. Haynes  explained  that  comparative  data  from 
the  two  different  halves  will  reveal  the  effectiveness 
of  waterproofing  against  corrosion  of  steel  reinforce- 
ment. The  steel  bars  are  embedded  into  the  wall  at 
various  distances  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  struc- 
ture. The  protection  provided  by  the  outer  layer  to 
steel  reinforcement  also  will  be  evaluated. 

The  civil  engineer  at  NCEL  assigned  to  the  project, 
Norman  D.  Albertsen,  said  the  spheres  were  placed 
on  an  Ammi  pontoon  at  Port  Hueneme  harbor  and 
towed  by  the  Military  Sealift  Command  Ship  usns 
Gear  to  an  eight-mile  plotted  course  approximately 
four  miles  south  of  Santa  Cruz  Island.  After  reaching 
a predetermined  starting  point,  Gear  proceeded  non- 
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stop  along  a straight  course,  beneath  which  the  water 
depths  ranged  from  2000  to  5000  feet. 

At  positions  with  preselected  depths,  the  spheres 
were  pushed  overboard  and  each  free-fell  its  calcu- 
lated distance.  NCEL’s  instrumentation  van,  with 
Lorac  and  Precision  Depth  Record  (PDR)  equipment, 
was  in  Gear.  An  engineer  informed  the  engineer  in 
charge  on  the  Ammi  pontoon,  by  radio,  when  to  push 
off  a sphere.  The  ship’s  location  at  each  emplacement 
was  recorded  by  Lorac  while  the  PDR  tracked  the 
water’s  depth. 

Pach  sphere  was  rigged  with  heavy  chain  to  act  as 
^ an  anchor.  Haynes  said  the  spheres  come  to  rest 
with  approximately  25  feet  of  anchor  chain  reaching 
to  the  seafloor.  If  the  structure  takes  on  water  and 
becomes  less  buoyant,  it  will  drop  close  to  the  bot- 
tom. To  determine  water  intake  the  number  of  links  in 
each  anchor  chain  is  recorded.  Therefore,  as  the  sphere 
descends,  the  number  of  links  which  lie  flat  on  the 
ocean  floor,  as  a result,  will  increase.  During  the 
annual  inspections,  the  number  of  links  remaining 
upright  in  the  water  column  will  be  counted,  to  in- 
dicate the  change  in  height  of  the  sphere.  Each  fallen 
link  represents  about  four  gallons  of  water  entering 
the  sphere. 

After  five  years,  nine  spheres  will  be  retrieved  for 
continued  test  and  evaluation  by  NCEL’s  ocean  struc- 
tures division,  to  which  both  Albertsen  and  Haynes 
are  assigned.  The  remainder  of  the  spheres  are  sched- 
uled for  retrieval  in  1981. 

the  laboratory  has  devised  an  ingenious  system  to 
* determine  when  a deep-ocean  structure  has  failed 
early.  Six  spheres  placed  at  the  deepest  depths— from 
4100  to  5000  feet— contain  time  clocks.  If  a sphere  col- 
lapses within  the  first  three  years— the  timing  mecha- 
nism operates  for  only  36  months— the  clock  will  re- 
cord the  exact  day  of  the  failure. 

In  1965,  NCEL  started  testing  concrete  models  in 
its  deep-ocean  laboratory;  a series  of  22  high  pressure 
vessels  of  various  sizes  and  pressures  which  simulate 
the  ocean  environment.  Thirteen  spheres  ( 66-inch  out- 
side diameter  and  four-inch  wall  thickness)  were  test- 
ed in  the  72-inch  pressure  vessel  under  short-  and  long- 
term loading.  Seven  spheres  were  subjected  to  external 
pressure  at  the  rate  of  100  psi  per  minute  to  implosion 
(short-term  loading).  Another  seven  specimens  were 
subject  to  various  pressures  for  as  long  as  1000  hours. 

In  an  effort  to  learn  the  strength  of  concrete 
spheres,  NCEL  tested  several  to  implosion  pressures 
of  approximately  3000  psi  or  equivalent  to  a depth  of 
6600  feet.  Some  ocean  engineers  believe  that,  within 
15  years,  large  concrete  structures  with  diameters  up 
to  100  feet  will  be  built  on  the  ocean  bottom. 

NCEL’s  current  long-range  study  into  concrete’s 
adaptability  to  the  deep  ocean  should  add  much  to  the 
technology.  Look  for  more  on  this  subject  soon. 
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A mahout,  in  case  you  don’t  have  a 
dictionary  handy,  is  an  elephant 
driver — and  there’s  nothing  wrong 
with  that.  The  trouble  is,  a lot  of 
people — including  some  in  the  Navy 
— are  driving  elephants  that  are  pink. 
Alcoholism  is  a national  problem 
which  also  affects  the  Navy.  The 
following  article  will  give  you  an 
idea  about  what  alcoholism  is,  how  it 
affects  those  it  strikes  and  what 
k the  Navy  is  doing  about  it. 
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QY  SUBSTITUTING  ONE  WORD  FOR  ANOTHER,  the  Navy 
° has  acknowledged  a change  of  attitude  which  may 
affect  the  lives  of  Navymen  estimated  to  number  in 
the  thousands.  Rather  than  regarding  alcoholism  as  a 
condition  as  it  once  did,  the  Navy  now  acknowledges 
that  it  is  an  illness  which  can  be  treated  and  arrested. 

The  theory  that  thousands  of  Navymen  are  afflicted . 
with  this  disease  undoubtedly  will  produce  disbelief 
both  in  and  out  of  the  service.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
same  statistics  are  applied  to  both  Navymen  and  the 
civilian  segments  of  our  society,  the  conclusion  is  un- 
avoidable: There  are  30,000  alcoholics  in  the  Navy 
who,  because  of  their  lost  time,  poor  work,  bad  deci- 
sions and  other  illness-connected  shortcomings,  cost 
the  .Navy  at  least  $45,000,000  each  year.  And  this 
staggering  sum  doesn’t  even  include  medical,  admin- 
istrative and  other  costs  incidental  to  alcoholism. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  these  figures  are 
as  unprovable  as  they  are  startling.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  statisticians  estimate  that  one  person  in 
14  who  drink  is  an  alcoholic  and,  using  industry’s 
figures,  losses  due  to  alcoholism  vary  between  $1500 
and  $4000  per  person  each  year.  Using  the  minimum 
figures,  one  arrives  at  the  45-million-dollar  total. 

As  mentioned  before,  these  figures  are  indefinite 
^ and  sure-fire  accuracy  may  never  be  achieved  be- 
cause alcoholism  is  a sickness  without  clearly  defined 
symptoms.  Frequently,  those  who  see  alcoholism  de- 
veloping in  themselves  or  a friend  fail  to  recognize 
what  is  happening.  The  reason:  Drinking  for  a large 
segment  of  the  population  is  an  everyday  matter  of 
business  and  sociability.  It  usually  is  no  more  obtrusive 
than  sitting  down  to  dinner. 

Also,  there  are  so  many  myths  surrounding  alcohol- 
ism that  it  is  small  wonder  that  those  afflicted  with  the 
illness  often  fail  to  recognize  it  even  though  it  may  be 
ruining  their  lives.  For  example,  who  has  not  heard 
and  probably  believed  that: 

• Alcoholics  drink  to  escape  reality. 

• Anyone  who  can  stop  drinking  for  a long  period 
of  time  is  not  an  alcoholic. 

• Alcoholics  are  bums  and  vagrants. 

• People  who  drink  only  beer  and  wine  can’t  be 
alcoholics. 

The  truth  is  that  an  alcoholic’s  body  chemistry 


forces  him  to  drink  although  it  is  quite  possible  for 
him  to  stop  drinking  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 
This  sometimes  happens  when  alcohol  has  been  made 
repulsive  to  him  through  prescription  of  drugs  which 
cause  adverse  reactions.  It  is  also  true  that  there  are 
roughly  as  many  alcoholics  lying  on  the  carpets  of  ex- 
ecutive suites  as  there  are  lying  in  the  gutters.  If  they 
drink  only  wine  and  beer,  it  just  takes  a little  longer 
to  catch  up  with  the  man  who  is  drinking  whiskey  or 
gin. 

if  the  man  who  wonders  if  he  isn’t  drinking  more 
■ than  is  physically  and  financially  good  for  him  can 
discard  these  and  all  his  other  pre-conceptions  concern- 
ing alcoholism,  he  may  then  achieve  a more  objective 
view  of  himself.  When  he  discovers  that  alcohol  has 
become  the  prime  mover  in  his  life  and  that  his  every 
action  must  be  braced  by  a drink,  he  has  lost  control. 
He  can  then  bet  his  hard  earned  cash  that  he  is  an 
alcoholic. 

But  when  confronted  with  these  hallmarks  of  alco- 
holism, the  man  who  suffers  from  the  illness  can  still 
be  disbelieving.  There  is,  however,  a very  simple  test 
which  will  place  him  in  one- category  as  an  alcoholic 
or  the  other. 

He  can  choose  a quota  of  drinks  and  stick  to  it  for 
three  months.  Let’s  say  that  he  chooses  a minimum  of 
one  drink  a day  and  a maximum  of  three.  Each  day  he 
must  have  at  least  one  drink  but  no  more  than  three 
regardless  of  what  happens  to  him.  He  can  suffer 
through  a death  in  the  family;  have  trouble  with  his 
job;  celebrate  some  victory  or  go  to  parties  but  he  must 
not  deviate  from  his  minimum  of  one  and  his  maximum 
of  three.  Nor  can  he  save  up  one  day’s  quota  to  be  ap- 
plied to  another. 

A man  who  drinks  excessively  can  determine  his 
status  by  whether  or  not  he  sticks  to  his  quota.  If  he 
doesn’t  and  rationalizes  his  deviations,  he  is,  beyond  a 
doubt,  an  alcoholic. 

If  the  newly  discovered  alcoholic  panics  sufficiently 
to  seek  help,  the  chances  are  he  will  try  only  to  bring 
his  drinking  within  reasonable  bounds.  His  first  step 
might  be  to  try  for  a medical  cure.  He  will  go  to  the 
family  doctor  who,  more  than  likely  will  treat  the  com- 
plications of  alcoholism  by  prescribing  rest,  sedatives 
and  vitamins.  It  won’t  take  long,  however,  for  the  al- 
coholic to  learn  that  this  regimen  isn’t  keeping  him 
within  moderate  limits  and  he  will  look  elsewhere  for 
help. 

frequently,  a man’s  determination  to  really  quit 
* drinking  isn’t  firm  at  this  point  and  he  will  seek 
cures  which  are  often  expensive  hoping  to  convince  his 
family  and  friends  that  lie’s  doing  everything  possible 
to  stop  drinking.  The  so-called  cure  may  succeed  in 
putting  the  man  on  the  wagon  for  varying  lengths  of 
time  but,  inevitably,  without  additional  help,  he  falls 
off. 

Fortunately,  the  Navy  is  developing  a system  by 
which  the  alcoholic  can  seek  a permanent  remedy.  If 
he  is  lucky,  he  will  show  improvement  after  the  Navy 
treatment.  If  he  isn’t  lucky,  his  career  is  liable  to  go 
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down  the  drain  along  with  everything  else  he  values. 
Whatever  his  destiny,  he  stands  a much  better  chance 
now  than  ever  before. 

The  Navy  intention  to  do  more  to  help  alcoholics 
began  in  March  last  year  when  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  was  asked  by  CNO  to  continue  to  identify 
and  help  Navymen  who  had  problems  with  alcohol. 
The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  was  also  asked  to  hud- 
dle with  medical  authorities  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  recognizing  alcoholism  as  a “non-rateable”  or  “zero 
rateable”  illness  and  to  designate  a special  assistant  for 
alcohol  abuse. 

Congress  gave  this  Alcohol  Abuse  Control  Program 
an  unexpected  boost  the  following  September  when  it 
required  all  the  armed  services  to  identify  and  treat 
personnel  who  were  dependent  upon  drugs  or  alcohol. 

Other  than  treating  alcoholics,  the  new  program  also 
hopes  to  get  rid  of  the  stigma  which  surrounds  alco- 
holism and  to  remove  the  disease  from  its  misconduct 
status.  This  can  be  done  largely  through  education  and 
stripping  the  illness  of  the  myths  which  surround  it. 
Navymen  should  learn  to  regard  alcoholism  as  a treat- 
able sickness  and  to  regard  those  who  are  “cured”  as 
they  would  anyone  who  had  recovered  from  any  other 
serious  illness. 

BuPers  plans  to  further  the  educational  aspect  of  the 
Alcohol  Abuse  Control  Program  by  using  posters, 


A Digest  of  Facts  on  Alcoholism 

\AMhat  is  alcoholism?  It  is  a chronic,  relapsing, 
* * progressive  illness  characterized  by  loss  of 
control  of  drinking  alcoholic  beverages  to  the  point 
of  interfering  with  interpersonal  relationships,  abil- 
ity to  work  and  health. 

What  causes  it?  Most  agree  that  it  is  caused  by 
an  interplay  of  hereditary,  social,  cultural,  bio- 
chemical, psychological,  nutritional  and  spiritual 
factors. 

How  does  it  concern  you?  Alcoholism  has  two 
phases— problem  drinking  to  relieve  tension,  then 
true  alcohol  addiction. 

Who  are  the  alcoholics?  Among  the  more  than 
95  million  drinkers  in  the  nation,  about  nine  mil- 
lion men  and  women  are  alcohol  abuser's  and 
alcoholic  individuals.  The  skid  row  alcoholic  repre- 
stents less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 
More  than  95  per  cent  of  all  alcoholics  are  found 
in  homes,  factories,  offices  and  communities— they 
have  families  and  are  employable.  A large  number 
are  to  be  found  in  executive  suites  as  well  as  in 
the  arts. 


pamphlets  and  films  aimed  at  modifying  mistaken  atti- 
tudes toward  alcoholics  and  alcoholism  as  well  as  alter- 
ing the  drinking  habits  of  non-alcoholics. 

A nother  aim  of  the  education  program  is  to  dispel 
**  the  legend  of  the  two-fisted  drinker  as  being  the 
quintessence  of  manhood.  Drinking  to  the  point  of 
intoxication  is  not  acceptable  and,  hopefully,  can  be 
eliminated. 

Briefings  on  alcohol  abuse  are  also  planned  for  a 
number  of  Navy  schools.  These  will  be  given  by  Navy- 
men who  work  in  the  program,  by  members  of  Alco- 
holics Anonymous  and  the  affiliates  of  the  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism.  Also,  commanding  officers  will 
be  encouraged  to  visit  clinics  for  treatment  of  alcohol- 
ism to  learn  more  about  their  techniques.  Commanding 
officers  will  also  be  instructed  on  how  to  enroll  those 
in  their  command  whose  actions  indicate  they  may  be 
alcoholics. 

This  brings  us  to  another  of  the  program’s  aims: 
Teaching  line  supervisory  personnel  how  to  detect  al- 
coholism in  its  early  stages  and  how  to  induce  alco- 
holics to  volunteer  for  treatment.  Neither  is  easy  to  do. 
As  mentioned  before,  alcoholism  is  a sickness  without 
clearly  defined  symptoms  but  anyone  who  observes  a 
person  over  a period  of  time  may  see  the  illness  devel- 
oping. 

First  of  all,  a supervisor  may  find  evidence  of  alco- 
holism in  a man’s  medical  or  disciplinary  record.  There 
are  also  observable  signs  of  reduced  or  “spotty”  per- 
formance or  physical  deterioration  in  an  alcoholic.  An 
alcoholic  may,  for  example,  have  a puffy  face  and  his 
body  may  become  rather  gaunt  or  perhaps  a bit  gross. 
His  nerves  will  be  tense  and  he  is  liable  to  be  accident 
prone. 

Psychologically,  he  may  become  apprehensive 
* about  what  people  think  of  his  drinking  and  apolo- 
getic about  his  conduct  while  under  the  influence  al- 
though he  may  not  be  quite  sure  what  his  conduct  was. 
The  unease  an  alcoholic  feels  psychologically  and  his 
physical  deterioration  might  combine  to  create  social 
disruptions  which  manifest  themselves  in  his  self-isola- 
tion—especially  from  those  who  are  concerned  over  the 
quantity  of  his  intake.  Eventually  he  will  try  to  avoid 
situations  which  interfere  with  his  drinking. 

By  the  time  a man  has  reached  this  point,  the  ef- 
fects of  his  illness  have  become  obvious  and,  as  the 
sickness  advances,  he  loses  contact  with  the  moral 
values  of  his  community  and  feels  considerable  anxiety 
about  his  place  in  the  world.  He  will  have  dozens  of 
excuses  for  his  drinking  but  there  is  only  one  which 
is  valid.  He  has  lost  control.  When  this  becomes  ap- 
parent, a situation  which  has  largely  been  a private 
matter  becomes  the  Navy’s  business.  If  the  man  can’t 
see  where  he’s  headed,  it’s  up  to  his  commanding  offi- 
cer to  introduce  him  to  the  Alcohol  Abuse  Control 
Program’s  counseling  service. 

For  the  more  severely  ill,  there  are  two  alcoholic 
treatment  centers  to  which  a man  may  be  sent  follow- 
ing counseling.  One  is  at  Long  Beach  which  has  been 
in  operation  since  1967  and  accommodates  70  patients; 
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and  another  is  at  Norfolk.  This  center  opened  only  this 
year  and  has  a patient  capacity  of  75.  Another  re- 
habilitation center  is  also  scheduled  to  open  in  Phila- 
delphia while  more  distant  plans  call  for  facilities  to 
be  set  aside  at  other  naval  hospitals  to  accommodate 
alcoholic  rehabilitation. 

these  treatment  centers  will  be  used  principally 
* by  alcoholics  who  need  detoxification  and  other 
medical  care.  Withdrawal  from  alcohol  can  produce 
severe  symptoms  to  the  point  of  delirium  and  convul- 
sions which  can  result  in  death.  Obviously,  those  who 
are  this  severely  addicted  need  medical  care. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  a limit  to  how  far 
medical  science  can  go  toward  curing  an  alcoholic. 
The  alcohol  abuse  program  is  pinning  most  of  its  hope 
for  success  on  adequate  counseling  for  alcoholic  Navy- 
men.  To  this  end,  it  is  training  chaplains,  medical  per- 
sonnel and  others,  including  recovered  alcoholics,  to 
advise  both  alcoholics  who  come  of  their  own  free 
will  or  who  are  referred  to  them  by  their  commanding 
officer.  This  will  be  no  easy  matter  especially  when  a 
man  enters  the  program  on  orders  of  his  CO.  Such  a 
man  will  rationalize  his  drinking  and,  until  he  himself 
is  convinced  he  needs  help,  he  is  beyond  it.  Because 
of  this  difficulty,  the  Navy  hopes  to  use  as  many  re- 
covered alcoholics  as  possible  in  these  counseling  po- 
sitions and  is  seeking  volunteers. 

For  the  man  who  recognizes  his  problem,  command- 
ing officers  are  being  encouraged  to  enlist  local  help 
such  as  is  provided  by  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  af- 
filiates of  the  National  Council  on  Alcoholism  because 
there  is  only  one  known  remedy  for  an  alcoholic:  To 
abstain  completely  from  liquor. 

In  all  probability,  many  alcoholics  will  find  it  goes 
against  the  grain  to  join  an  organization  like  the  A.  A. 
because  of  preconceived  ideas.  However,  to  paraphrase 
an  old  saying,  nothing  succeeds  like  success  and  the 
organization  has  helped  hundreds  of  thousands.  Those 
who  enter  its  program  are  usually  surprised  at  the  in- 
dividuality with  which  A.  A.  members  interpret  the 
organization’s  philosophy. 

^octors,  for  example,  see  Alcoholics  Anonymous  as 
^ good  medicine  while  the  clergy  attributes  the  or- 
ganization’s success  to  faith.  Psychiatrists  are  en- 
tranced at  the  organization’s  ability  to  change  an 
alcoholic’s  attitude  while  sociologists  attribute  a “cure” 
to  group  therapy.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  organiza- 
tion’s method  frequently  works— perhaps  because  there 
is  help  for  the  alcoholic  given  by  those  who  have  trav- 
eled the  same  route  before  him.  Also,  because  help  is 
as  close  as  the  telephone. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  provision  made  in 
the  Alcohol  Abuse  Control  Program  for  Navy  depend- 
ents or  retired  Navy  men  although  retirees  may  be  in- 
cluded as  the  program  progresses. 

Many  dependents  who  are  alcoholics  can  derive 
some  of  the  benefits  of  the  Alcohol  Abuse  Control 
Program  through  CHAMPUS  and  the  services  of  or- 
ganizations like  Alcoholics  Anonymous  which  are,  after 
all,  civilian  organizations. 


Before  the  alcohol  abuse  program  is  expanded,  how- 
ever, the  Navy  must  first  help  its  active  duty  men  and 
women  who  are  alcoholics.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
many  in  the  Navy  who  are  convinced  they  have  lost 
control  but  are  afraid  of  letting  anyone  know. 

pon  those  who  fall  into  this  category,  it  will  help 
" to  know  that  the  Navy  is  taking  steps  to  eliminate 
the  stigma  attached  to  alcoholism  and  its  career  effects 
on  alcoholics  who  have  been  successfully  treated.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  don’t  seek  a cure  while  they 
are  on  active  duty,  their  affliction  could  well  cut  short 
their  Navy  career.  And  that’s  only  the  tip  of  the  tragic 
iceberg  which  often  includes  a broken  family,  financial 
strain  and  deteriorating  health. 

Few  alcoholics,  if  any,  are  “cured”  without  the  help 
of  others.  By  adopting  the  view  that  alcoholism  is  a 
treatable  illness,  the  Navy  can  start  its  alcoholics  on 
the  road  to  a life  which  is  normal  in  every  respect 
except  one.  The  recovered  alcoholic  can  never  again 
drink  safely. 

—Robert  Neil. 


Classify  Your  Drinking  Habits 

Physicians  have  learned  not  to  be  too  quick  to 
■ classify  an  individual  as  an  alcoholic;  neverthe- 
less, there  are  characteristics  which  alcoholics  share. 
If  you  answer  “yes”  to  three  or  more  of  these 
questions,  you  may  be  headed  for  trouble: 

1.  Do  you  lose  time  from  work  due  to  drinking? 

2.  Is  drinking  making  your  home  life  unhappy? 

3.  Do  you  drink  because  you  are  shy  with 
other  people? 

4.  Is  drinking  affecting  your  reputation? 

5.  Have  you  ever  felt  remorse  after  drinking? 

6.  Has  your  drinking  caused  financial  difficul- 
ties? 

7.  When  drinking  do  you  turn  to  lower  com- 
panions and  inferior  places? 

8.  Does  your  drinking  affect  your  family’s 
welfare? 

9.  Has  your  ambition  decreased  since  drinking? 

10.  Do  you  crave  a drink  at  a definite  time  daily? 

11.  Do  you  want  a drink  the  next  morning? 

12.  Does  drinking  cause  you  difficulty  in  sleep- 
ing? 

13.  Has  your  efficiency  decreased  since  drinking? 

14.  Is  drinking  jeopardizing  your  job? 

15.  Do  you  drink  to  escape  from  worries  or 
trouble? 

16.  Do  you  drink  alone? 

17.  Have  you  had  any  memory  losses  due  to 
drinking? 

18.  Has  your  physician  ever  treated  you  for 
drinking? 

19.  Do  you  drink  to  build  up  your  self- 
confidence? 

20.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a hospital  or  institu- 
tion because  of  drinking? 
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• NAVY  STARTS  THREE-YEAR  ENLISTMENTS 

The  Navy  has  started  two  new  enlistment  program  options  which 
feature  a minimum  active  duty  obligation  of  three  years — the  shortest 
active  obligation  open  to  regular  Navy  enlistees--and  guarantee  duty 
with  one  of  the  Navy's  seagoing  units  or  an  aviation  unit  based  on  the 
coast  of  the  enlistee's  choice. 

One  program,  called  "Seafarer,"  guarantees  duty  aboard  ship, 
with  on-the-job  training  in  one  of  three  apprenticeships  after  completion 
of  recruit  training:  Seaman  (general  shipboard  duties) , Fireman  (engineer- 

ing assignments) , or  Constructionman  (Seabee  or  construction  trade 
assignments) . In  the  "Airman"  program,  an  enlistee  is  guaranteed  assign- 
ment to  an  aviation  unit  such  as  a naval  air  installation,  aircraft 
carrier  crew,  or  a squadron  embarked  in  an  aircraft  carrier. 

These  programs  are  open  to  17-year-old  high  school  graduates 
or  men  18  to  31  with  a high  school  diploma  or  an  equivalency;  waivers 
may  be  granted  to  non-high  school  graduates  18  or  older  who  score  high 
enough  on  entrance  exams.  All  enlistments  are  made  to  paygrade  E-l. 

Men  in  these  programs  who  later  desire  advanced  training  can  apply  for 
the  schools,  provided  they  contract  for  the  additional  service  obligation 
required.  The  Navy's  normal  enlistment  with  guarantee  of  advanced 
schooling  remains  four  years;  programs  with  up  to  two  years'  advanced 
schooling  in  electronics  or  nuclear  propulsion  carry  a six-year  obligation. 

• CHANGES  IN  ENLISTED  ADVANCEMENT  SYSTEM 

If  you  find,  when  the  results  are  released,  that  you  passed  the’ 
February  advancement  examination  but  will  not  be  advanced  due  to  quota 
limitations,  you  should  find  some  consolation  in  knowing  that  your  PNA 
status  will  be  transformed  into  multiple  credits  toward  your  next  exam. 
Final  details  are  still  in  the  making  for  the  PNA  bonus  system,  but  it 
is  known  that  a maximum  of  three  multiple  points  can  be  earned  during 
any  one  exam  cycle,  with  a cumulative  maximum  of  15  points  over  six  exam 
periods.  The  PNA  factor  will  be  determined  by  a combination  of  points 
based  on  the  man's  test  score  and  job  performance. 

Two  other  changes  to  the  enlisted  advancement  system  specify  that 
multiple  points  are  no  longer  awarded  to  candidates  for  their  receipt  of 
unit  awards.  And,  letters  of  commendation  signed  by  any  Flag  officer  or 
immediate  senior  in  command  to  the  individual's  CO  or  officer  in  charge 
will  count  one  award  point. 

• ALLOTMENT  SERVICE  PROVIDED  BY  NAVY  FINANCE  CENTER 

If  you're  not  already  familiar  with  the  Navy  Finance  Center,  now's 
a good  time  to  discover  what  services  it  can  provide  for  you  as  an  active 
duty  Navy  man  or  woman.  NFC  Cleveland  has  a Customer  Service  Branch  which 
includes  two  separate  sections:  Customer  Service  Section  for  Institution- 

al Payees  (Credit  Unions,  Banks,  Savings  and  Loan  Associations);  and  Cus- 
tomer Service  Section  for  Allotment  Information. 

The  former  section  helps  NFC  members  solve  problems  with  banks  and 
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TIDES  AND  CURRENTS 

A Message  to  the  Fleet  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 


LAST  MONTH  I out- 
lined the  various 
factors  influencing  the 
management  philosophy 
which  will  have  a great 
impact  in  developing 
the  Navy  programs  in- 
itiated in  Washington 
that  affect  the  men  and 
women  in  today's  Navy. 
These  programs  are 
based  upon  my  belief 
that  the  profession  we 
know  as  the  Navy  must 
provide  each  person 
with  a meaningful 
avenue  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  his  or  her  personal  goals  while  satisfying 
the  rigorous  demands  of  the  organization;  and  that 
the  objectives  and  goals  of  Navy  life  must  encompass 
a life  experience  derived  from  a recognition  of  the 
dignity  and  value  of  each  individual. 

It  is  my  view  that  in  achieving  this  goal  we  will 
find  ourselves  realizing  our  own  personal  aspirations 
and  at  the  same  time  witness  the  fruits  of  our  efforts 
— an  effective  Navy  capable  of  carrying  out  its  mis- 
sion. This  is  the  keystone  to  the  relative  and  lasting 
values  of  our  profession  and  contains  the  precepts  of 
the  course  we  shall  follow  during  the  next  decade. 

The  programs  and  policies  initiated  by  Secretary 
Chafee  and  Admiral  Zumwalt  during  the  last  20 
months  have  sought  to  resolve  the  differences  in  the 
approach  in  satisfying  personal,  operational  and  or- 
ganizational goals.  These  programs  have  produced 
extremely  favorable  results,  but  perhaps  their  most 
significant  achievement  has  been  that  they  have  made 
us  aware  that  we  must  examine  every  aspect  of  our 
place  and  purpose  in  the  Navy. 

Our  country's  increasing  social  awareness  has  created 
a very  similar  parallel  among  our  civilian  counterparts. 
This  awareness  has  resulted  in  a reevaluation  of  social, 
economic  and  military  priorities.  There  is  a nationwide 


as  well  as  a Navywide  demand  for  credibility  and 
professionalism  from  those  charged  with  all  levels  of 
responsibilities. 

I would  like  to  expand  on  a term  I mentioned 
briefly  in  the  last  printing  of  "Tides  and  Currents," 
"Revitalized  Professionalism."  I would  like  to  think 
Revitalized  Professionalism  is  the  responsibility  of  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  Navy  to  examine  conscientiously 
all  responsibilities  encompossed  in  his  duties. 

The  degree  of  competency  and  professionalism  we 
can  expect  is  related  to  the  degree  of  honesty  we  apply 
to  whatever  we  do,  whether  it's  diligently  repairing 
a main  feed  pump,  painstakingly  writing  a fair  evalu- 
ation or  determining  a just  policy. 

When  you  can  honestly  say  to  yourself  that  you 
have  conscientiously  weighed  the  issues,  their  relative 
importance,  and  their  impact  on  man  and  machine 
alike,  you  are  on  your  way  toward  achieving  revitalized 
professionalism. 

These  idealistic  goals  are  indeed  difficult  to  realize 
and  they  will  not  be  realized  overnight.  Admiral  Zum- 
walt expressed  his  concern  and  desires  to  achieve  these 
goals  in  Z-55,  when  he  provided  for  establishing 
Human  Resource  Development  facilities.  Although 
they  are  in  their  early  stages  of  development  they 
will  serve  to  allow  a fuller  appreciation  and  the  effec- 
tive utilization  of  the  human  resources  contained 
within  individual  commands.  The  details  and  methods 
of  this  program  will  be  discussed  at  a later  date  to 
illustrate  further  the  steps  we  are  taking  toward  total 
professionalism. 

In  exercising  your  revitalized  professionalism  you 
will  not  only  experience  a deep  sense  of  personal  satis- 
faction, but  will  also  equally  share  in  the  sense  of 
pride  with  your  shipmates. 


VADM  D.  H.  BAGLEY 


other  organizations  receiving  the  member's  savings  allotments.  For  instan- 
ce, if  you  write  checks  on  your  allotment  and  the  checks  are  returned  for 
insufficient  funds  due  to  NFC  not  forwarding  the  check  to  the  designated 
bank,  the  Customer  Service  Section  for  Institutional  Payees  will  contact 
the  bank  on  your  behalf  to  try  to  have  the  bad  check  charge  removed.  The 
section  for  allotment  information  handles  problems  concerning  personal  al- 
lotment checks  to  dependents.  If,  for  example,  the  check  has  an  error  or 
was  not  received,  NFC  will  take  immediate  steps  to  correct  the  problem. 

For  more  information  or  assistance,  call  NFC's  Customer  Service 
Branch  on  (216) -522-5705  (commercial)  or  580-5880  (Autovon) . 
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• "MOD  SQUAD"  EARLY  COMMAND  CONCEPT  TO  BE  EXPANDED 

The  "unquestionable  success"  of  Destroyer  Squadron  26 ' s "Mod 
Squad,"  recently  returned  from  the  Mediterranean,  has  led  to  a decision 
to  expand  the  Mod  Squad  Concept  throughout  the  Navy.  Under  this  concept, 
commanding  off icers, executive  officers,  and  department  heads  of  ships  are 
all  junior  to  those  usually  assigned  to  such  billets.  It  is  expected  that 
about  25  per  cent  of  surface  warfare  "commander  commands"  will  eventually 
be  skippered  by  lieutenant  commanders  in  various  squadrons  throughout  the 
Navy.  This  expansion  of  the  early  command  concept  is  equivalent  to  the 
creation  of  nine  Mod  Squads. 

• PILOT  PROGRAM:  GUARANTEED  ASSIGNMENT  FOR  CERTAIN  FTs  AND  GMs 

A pilot  program  is  currently  underway  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  offering  guaranteed  assignment — as  a reenlistment  incentive — to  Navy- 
men  in  the  gunner's  mate  and  fire  control  technician  ratings.  The  pilot 
study  of  this  Guaranteed  Assignment  Retehtion  Detailing  (GUARD)  Program 
applies  at  this  time  only  to  FT/GM  ratings,  with  anticipated  future  expan- 
sion to  personnel  in  other  ratings . Those  who  are  in  one  of  these  ratings 
and  are  within  10  months  of  their  EAOS  and  completing  between  four  and  10 
years  of  service  may  be  eligible  to  receive  a specific  duty  assignment  of 
their  choice.  Those  persons  not  eligible  for  the  GUARD  Program  may  still 
be  reenlisted  under  normal  procedures.  For  more  information,  see  your 
career  counselor  about  BuPersNote  1133  (5  Feb  72) . 

• WANTED ; DUTY  PREFERENCE  CARDS  FROM  PCs  AND  Lis 

Seven  of  every  10  postal  clerks  and  lithographers  are  in  danger 
of  receiving  orders  they  may  not  want — primarily  because  only  30  per  cent 
of  the  men  in  these  ratings  have  submitted  their  Duty  History  and  Prefer- 
ence Cards  (NavPers  1306/34)  to  their  BuPers  detailers  since  the  ratings 
were  centralized  last  June.  Assignments  based  solely  on  the  needs  of  the 
Navy  necessarily  result  for  those  who  don't  maintain  a current  preference 
card  with  their  detailer. 

PC  and  LI  preference  cards  should  be  addressed  to  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel,  Pers-B2151,  Washington,  D.  C.  20370.  In  the  remarks  section 
of  your  card,  be  sure  to  include  any  information  which  might  help  your 
detailer  select  your  assignment — such  as  "own  home  in  Norfolk;"  "wife  ex- 
pecting;" "plan  to  go  to  Fleet  Reserve  in  November  1973;"  "plan  to  reen- 
list;" or  "would  extend  enlistment  or  reenlist  for  duty  in  area  of  pref- 
erences . " 

• VOTING  BY  ABSENTEE  BALLOT:  READ  INSTRUCTIONS  FIRST 

When  you  receive  your  absentee  ballot  from  your  state,  DO  NOT 
open  the  envelope  until  you  have  read  any  instructions  which  might  appear 
on  the  outside.  This  is  important  because  some  states  require  that  the 
envelope  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  a commissioned  officer,  notary 
public,  or  other  authorized  person.  If  there  are  no  instructions  on  the 
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outside  of  the  envelope,  it  may,  of  course,  be  opened  as  any  other  mail. 

States  usually  include  full  instructions  inside  the  ballot  envel- 
ope with  the  ballot  form  as  a guide  to  persons  voting  by  the  absentee 
process.  Voting  counselors  will  help  you  follow  these  instructions  or 
advise  you  in  case  no  instructions  are  sent  by  the  state.  When  it  comes 
time  for  you  to  cast  your  ballot,  it  is  required  by  law  that  your  voting 
be  done  secretly. 

• AGE  WAIVERS  FOR  CANDIDATES  FOR  OFFICER  PROGRAMS 

Enlisted  men  or  women  who  have  been  ineligible  for  one  of  the 
Navy's  inservice  officer  producing  programs  because  they  exceeded 
required  age  limits  may  now  have  another  opportunity  due  to  a new  age 
waiver  policy.  The  more  liberal  policy  for  waiver  of  age  restrictions 
applies  to  the  following  officer  procurement  programs:  Navy  Enlisted 

Scientific  Education  Program  (NESEP) , Navy  Enlisted  Dietetic  Education 
Program  (NEDEP) , Navy  Enlisted  Nursing  Education  Program  (NENEP) , Medical 
Service  Corps,  Officer  Candidate  School  (OCS) , and  the  Warrant  Officer 
Program.  BuPers  Note  1500  (28  Feb  72)  contains  the  details — if  you're 
interested,  see  your  personnel  officer. 

• VOLUNTEERS  FOR  COMIDEAST  FORCE'S  FLAGSHIP 

The  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  is  looking  for  vol- 
unteers for  interesting  duty  aboard  USS  LaSalle  (LPD  3) , which  will  soon 
become  flagship  for  the  Middle  East  Force.  When  LaSalle  replaces  USS 
Valcour  (AGF  1)  as  flagship  for  CoMidEastFor  this  summer,  she'll  be  home- 
ported  at  Bahrain,  an  island  about  15  miles  off  the  Saudi  Arabian  coast 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  LaSalle , an  amphibious  transport  dock  built  to  ac- 
commodate an  amphibious  squadron  commander,  is  currently  being  modified 
for  her  new  role.  For  a report  on  duty  in  this  area,  both  for  Navymen 
and  their  dependents,  see  the  February  1972  issue  of  ALL  HANDS,  page  38, 
"It's  a Nice  Place  to  Visit,  and  You  Can  Take  the  Family." 

• ENTRY  APPROVAL  FOR  DEPENDENTS  NEEDED  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

If  you  have  orders  for,  or  are  currently  stationed  in,  Northern 
Ireland  and  want  to  bring  your  dependents  there  during  your  tour,  you'll 
need  to  get  entry  approval  of  dependents  from  the  U.  S.  Navy  first.  For 
further  information,  see  your  personnel  officer  about  BuPers  Instruction 
4650. 14D. 

• CNQ  AWARDS  FOR  NSC  CHARLESTON  AND  NPGS  MONTEREY 

The  Naval  Supply  Command,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  Naval  Postgrad- 
uate School,  Monterey,  Calif.,  were  recently  selected  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  as  winners  of  this  year's  Personal  Property  Activity  of 
the  Year  Award.  NSC  Charleston  bettered  runner-up  Navy  Finance  Center, 
Cleveland,  in  the  Class  I competition,  and  NAVPGSCOL  Monterey  was  fol- 
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lowed  in  Class  II  by  Naval  Station,  Key  West,  Fla.  The  award  was  estab- 
lished in  April  1970  to  recognize  excellence  in  providing  the  vital  ser- 
vice of  shipping  personal  property.  This  year's  winners,  selected  from 
among  80  competing  activities  around  the  world,  received  engraved  plaques 
signifying  that  they  were  the  best  in  the  Navy  in  1971. 

• MORE  RATINGS  OPEN  TO  ENLISTED  WOMEN 

Five  ratings  were  recently  opened  to  enlisted  women  in  order  to 
broaden  their  opportunities  to  serve  in  more  of  the  Navy's  occupational 
fields.  Nondesignated  enlisted  women  who  qualify  in  accordance  with  Article 
14.71  of  the  Enlisted  Transfer  Manual  and  women  recruits  may  apply  for 
"A"  school  (where  appropriate) , on-the-job  training,  or  applicable  study 
materials  for  the  following  ratings:  Lithographer  (LI);  Illustrator 

Draftsman  (DM) ? Musician  (MU) , Vocalist — NEC  3815;  Aviation  Fire  Control 
Technician  (AQ) ; and  Aviation  Antisubmarine  Warfare  Technician  (AX) . 

Women  interested  in  the  Vocalist  NEC  should  write  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  (Pers-P44)  for  information  on  application  procedures. 

• CAMPAIGN  PERIODS  DESIGNATED  FOR  BRONZE  STARS 

If  you're  wearing  the  Vietnam  Service  Medal,  you  may  be  eligible 
for  another  star.  The  following  campaign  periods  for  Vietnam  operations 
have  been  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

XIII  Sanctuary  Counteroffensive  1 May  70  to  30  Jun  70 

XIV  Vietnam  Counteroffensive  Phase  VII  1 Jul  70  to  30  Jun  70 

XV  (No  name  established)  1 Jul  71  to  a date  to 

be  announced 

If  you  think  you're  eligible  to  wear  the  3/16"  diameter  bronze 
star,  see  your  personnel  officer. 

• ON  LEAVE  OVER  PAYDAY?  YOU  CAN  STILL  GET  YOUR  CHECK 

If  you're  going  to  be  on  leave  over  payday,  it's  possible  for 
you  to  receive  your  regular  pay  check — and  to  draw  an  advance  on  your 
leave  rations — if  you're  scheduled  for  more  than  10  days'  leave.  This 
is  possible  if  you  use  one  of  the  following  methods. 

o Leave  a preaddressed,  franked  envelope  with  your  disbursing 
officer,  who  will  mail  it  first  class  to  any  address  you  specify. 

o Designate  a friend  in  writing  to  pick  up  your  check  for  you; 
make  sure  you  let  your  disbursing  officer  know  you  intend  to  do  this. 

o Leave  an  addressed  envelope  for  your  disbursing  officer  to 
mail  your  check  to  a financial  institution  for  credit  to  your  account. 

To  provide  for  an  orderly  transaction  of  your  financial  affairs 
you  may  also  want  to  allot  your  pay  to  pay  a home  loan,  insurance,  provide 
for  your  dependents,  etc.  For  more  details  on  these  and  other  pay  options 
available,  see  your  disbursing  officer  about  BuPers  Note  7220  (28  Feb  72). 
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• STATEMENT  OF  EARNINGS  ISSUED  ONLY  WHEN  REQUESTED 

If  you've  been  looking  for — but  haven't  found — periodic  state- 
ments of  your  monthly  earnings,  it's  because  these  statements  are  is- 
sued only  upon  request  from  individual  Navymen.  In  other  words,  if  you 
want  a statement  of  earnings,  you  must  ask  for  it.  NavOp  Z-15  (28  Aug  70) , 
intended  to  help  Navy  people  acquire  a better  understanding  of  various 
factors  that  constitute  total  pay,  provided  for  the  first  and  only  Mavy- 
wide  distribution  of  earnings  statements  (by  30  Oct  70) . After  that, 
statements  would  be  issued  to  a member  on  a "when  requested"  basis.  If 
you  do  want  a statement  of  your  earnings,  your  disbursing  officer  is  the 
man  to  see . 

• SKILL  CENTERS  OPEN  AT  TRANSITION  SITES 

The  Navy  has  designated  a new  voluntary  program  to  assist  people 
in  pay  grade  E-3  or  below,  and  combat-disabled  men  in  their  adjustment 
to  civilian  life.  Navy  Skill  Centers,  operated  as  part  of  Project  Tran- 
sition, have  been  established  to  help  men  in  these  situations  who  will 
soon  be  released  under  the  early-out  program.  Those  who  qualify  for  a 
Skill  Center  will  receive  counseling,  educational  assistance,  vocational 
training,  and  job  or  training  referral  assistance.  More  information  is 
available  from  your  local  Project  Transition  officer.  For  earlier  de- 
tails announcing  the  program,  see  BuPers  Inst.  1510.110. 

• CIVILIAN  TRAFFIC  VIOLATIONS  AND  THE  NAVY:  GENERAL  POLICY 

Several  retention  study  groups  have  requested  clarification  of 
the  Navy's  role — in  terms  of  administrative  restrictions — in  relation 
to  civilian  traffic  offenses  committed  by  Navy  people  on  leave  or  liberty. 
In  general,  off  base,  off  duty  civilian  traffic  offenses  are  considered 
to  be  the  responsibility  of  civil  authorities.  Navy  members  will  not 
normally  be  punished  either  by  court-martial  or  nonjudicial  punishment, 
nor  will  leave  or  liberty  normally  be  canceled.  Any  exceptions  to  these 
rules  are  designed  to  protect,  rather  than  punish,  the  individual  con- 
cerned. 

• CHAMPUS  ELIGIBILITY  ENDS  WHEN  YOU'RE  SEPARATED 

In  response  to  several  inquiries  concerning  the  effect  of  early 
outs  on  health  care  eligibility  for  dependents,  CHAMPUS  officials  are 
reminding  beneficiaries  that — except  when  the  active  duty  sponsor  retires 
or  dies — a family's  eligibility  for  CHAMPUS  ceases  at  midnight  of  the  day 
the  sponsor  is  separated  from  active  duty.  This  is  true  regardless  of 
what  condition  or  disease  is  being  treated  at  the  time  the  sponsor  is 
separated  and  regardless  of  whether  the  care  is  being  provided  on  an  out- 
patient or  inpatient  basis.  If  a dependent  is  hospitalized  at  the  time 
of  the  sponsor's  separation,  CHAMPUS  can  share  the  cost  of  care  only 
through  midnight  of  the  separation  day. 
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from  the  desk  of  the 

Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer 
of  the  Navy 


^rim  and  'ididy  ” 


IT  IS  A MATTER  of 
* concern  to  me  that 
there  is  a small,  but 
significant,  percentage 
of  Navymen  who  are 
out  of  shape  and  over- 
weight. 

Navymen  who  are 
overweight  detract 
from  our  high  stand- 
ards of  appearance 
and  may  interfere 
with  the  high  state  of 
readiness  and  opera- 
t i o n a 1 effectiveness 
that  must  be  maintained  throughout  the  fleet.  No 
matter  how  we  look  at  it,  too  much  body  fat  will 
conflict  with  a man’s  physical  condition  and  may 
limit  his  ability  to  perform  assigned  tasks. 

On  occasion,  Navymen  are  prematurely  retired 
because  they  are  simply  too  fat  to  reenlist.  It  is 
difficult  to  fully  understand  why  a man  would 
trade  his  health  or  his  career  for  a few  pounds  of 
body  fat.  In  any  event,  it  is  obvious  that  Navymen 
who  are  out  of  shape  and  overweight  have  both  the 
opportunity  and  the  responsibility  to  trim  down 
and  tidy  up. 

As  well  as  being  a career  liability,  the  disadvan- 
of  being  overweight  are  many  and  should 


also  be  understood  by  all  hands.  It  is  said  of  the 
human  heart,  for  example,  that  it  must  pump  its 
lifegiving  blood  through  three  additional  miles  of 
blood  vessel  for  each  pound  of  bodv  overweight. 
Nevertheless,  as  convincing  as  this  fact  and  others 
may  be,  losing  weight  may  still  be  “easier  said  than 
done.”  Programs  to  lose  weight  and  get  back  into 
shape  sometimes  fail  in  spite  of  the  verv  best  inten- 
tions and  expert  medical  guidance. 

Not  everyone  can  trim  down  to  the  desired 
weight.  Proper  weight  control  appears  to  be  harder 
for  some  than  for  others.  Yet,  there  are  many  more 
examples  of  progress  and  success  than  of  failure. 

\KI  e need  to  establish  a “self-help”  program 

” Dieting,  jogging,  swimming,  golfing,  working 
out  and  even  shipboard  and  desk-bound  isometrics 
cannot  help  unless  one  is  willing  to  employ  these  or 
some  other  comparable  activitv  in  a conscientious 
and  consistent  manner.  Expert  advice  is  available 
from  a medical  officer  and  a balanced  diet  from  the 
mess,  but  there  is  no  prescription  or  dietary  supple- 
ment for  motivational  deficiency.  To  be  successful, 
one  must  have  the  will  to  trim  down,  to  get  into 
shape  and  stay  in  shape.  A strong  personal  resolve 
is  necessary  to  get  the  job  done. 

(For  some  examples  of  the  variety  of  sports  and 
recreational  facilities  available  to  you,  see  the  arti- 
cle, “Planning  a Recreational  Program,”  on  the  next 
page  and  see  also  the  Roundup  on  Sports  in  this 
issue,  pages  50  through  61.) 

Every  Navyman  has  a unique  opportunity  to  add 
or  subtract  from  the  Navy’s  image  of  readiness  and 
discipline.  At  home  or  abroad,  each  must  make  a 
positive  contribution  to  the  trim  (fit)  and  tidy 
(disciplined)  appearance  that  both  the  Navy  and 
the  public  have  the  right  to  expect. 

■klAVYMEN  have  asked  for  and  accepted  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility.  The  American  pub- 
lic is  not  apt  to  support  an  image  of  laxity  and  obes- 
ity any  more  than  it  will  support  an  image  of  sloven- 
liness and  uncleanliness. 

Our  proud  heritage  commands  a trim  and  tidy 
contribution  from  all  hands.  , 


Work  Begins  on  New  Peorl  Harbor  Memorial, 
Monument  Will  Honor  Battleship  Utah 

the  30th  anniversary  of  the  Japanese  attack  on 
■ Pearl  Harbor  was  marked  there  by  breaking 
ground  for  a uss  Utah  memorial.  The  structure  will 
be  built  in  an  L shape  and  include  a platform  from 
which  the  ship’s  hulk  can  be  viewed.  The  platform 
will  be  linked  to  Ford  Island  by  a short  bridge  and 
will  have  a stainless  steel  flagpole  in  one  comer. 

Platform  and  bridge  will  be  finished  in  aggregate 
and  white  portland  cement.  An  asphaltic  concrete 
driveway,  sidewalks,  landscaping  and  a lawn  sprinkler 
system  will  be  included  in  the  construction. 


When  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 Dec 
1941,  uss  Utah,  then  equipped  as  a fleet  target  ship, 
was  berthed  where  uss  Enterprise  (CV  6)  normally 
would  have  been.  Enterprise,  however,  had  been  de- 
layed at  sea  and  the  Japanese,  apparently  mistaking 
Utah  for  Enterprise,  reported  the  carrier  had  been 
sunk  during  the  attack. 

Utah  capsized  and  sank.  When  attempts  to  raise 
and  move  her  from  the  channel  were  unsuccessful,  the 
hulk  was  pulled  to  its  present  location  close  to  Ford 
Island. 

Construction  on  the  memorial  is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion this  summer. 
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Aboard  Your  Ship  or  Station  ... 
Planning  a Recreation  Program 


if  you  tell  your  stockbroker  you’re  interested  in 
* buying  some  “NRS”  stock,  he  may  raise  an  eyebrow 
and  wonder  what  you  know  that  he  doesn’t.  You  need 
not  consult  your  broker  or  worry  about  checking  the 
market,  however,  because  you— as  a service  man  or 
woman— are  already  a stockholder  in  one  of  the  largest 
companies  in  the  world,  the  Navy  Resale  System 
(NRS). 

Like  other  stockholders  you  receive  annual  div- 
idends; in  this  case  in  the  form  of  recreation  programs, 
which  include  enlisted  men’s  clubs,  better  equipped 
hobby  shops,  bowling  alleys,  movies  and  more  recre- 
ational equipment. 

WHERE  REC  FUNDS  COME  FROM 

there  are  several  types  of  funds  to  pay  for  special 
■ services  functions.  The  majority  of  the  cash  for  all 
types  of  recreation  funds  comes  from  the  same  place: 
Profits  made  from  sales  to  you  and  your  dependents 
at  Navy  Exchanges  and  ship’s  stores.  Here’s  a brief 
rundown  on  these  funds  and  how  they  work: 

• Unit  Recreation  Fund—  This  is  the  fund  in  which 
you  will  probably  be  most  interested,  since  it  is  your 
ship  or  station  recreation  fund.  It  finances  the  local 
athletic  program,  stage  shows,  movies,  all-hands  par- 
ties, station  newspapers,  games  and  recreational  equip- 
ment for  enlisted  messes,  and  supplements  library 
facilities. 

• Composite  Recreation  Fund— This  fund,  similar  to 
the  unit  recreation  fund,  serves  personnel  from  several 
naval  activities  grouped  closely  together,  where  only 
one  set  of  basic  recreation  facilities  is  available. 

The  administration  of  this  fund,  like  the  unit  fund, 
is  by  the  CO  of  the  station  where  the  major  source  of 
revenue  is  located.  The  Recreation  Council— made  up 
of  officers  from  each  participating  activity— and  the 
Recreation  Committee— composed  of  enlisted  rep- 
resentatives of  each  participating  activity— advise  the 
CO  concerning  the  requirements  for  a viable  leisure- 
time activities  program. 

• Command  Recreation  Fund— This  fund  is  estab- 
lished and  maintained  at  higher  levels  of  command, 
such  as  a naval  district,  air  training  command,  type  or 
naval  force  command. 

The  Command  Recreation  Fund  is  used  for  financ- 
ing command-wide  or  area-wide  special  services  pro- 
grams. This  fund  is  not  to  be  used  for  supporting  day- 
to-day  special  services  programs. 

• BuPers  Central  Recreation  Fund— This  is  the  “help- 
ing hand”  fund,  which  supports  the  recreation  pro- 
gram of  the  entire  Navy  by  financing  such  activities 
as  the  Fleet  Motion  Picture  Program,  the  building  of 


new  recreation  facilities,  and  supplementing  various 
recreation  funds  of  the  Navy. 

The  Central  Recreation  Fund  consists  of  a share  of 
the  profits  of  the  Navy  Exchanges  and  Ship’s  Stores, 
balances  remaining  in  the  recreation  funds  of  decom- 
missioned or  disestablished  naval  activities  and  gifts 
or  donations  accepted  by  the  Navy  Department  for  the 
recreation  of  naval  personnel. 

RECREATION  COMMITTEE  AND  RECREATION  COUNCIL 

Y°u  should  know  something  about  the  Recreation 
1 Committee  for  two  reasons:  its  members  might  be 
able  to  help  you  do  some  good;  aud  you  may  be  ap- 
pointed a member  of  one  some  day. 

The  Recreation  Committee  is  composed  of  enlisted 
personnel  to  help  improve  and  expand  the  total  rec- 
reation program  of  your  command. 

The  Recreation  Council,  which  is  composed  of  three 
or  more  officers,  and  the  Recreation  Committee  both 
have  direct  access  lines  to  the  CO.  Generally,  however, 
the  committee  meets  sometime  before  the  session  of 
the  recreation  council. 


in  the  committee  meeting,  division  representatives 
* discuss  projects  in  progress  along  with  future  pos- 
sibilities, and  then  put  their  suggestions  in  writing  to 
the  CO. 

For  example— say  your  shipmates  want  to  stage  a 
ship’s  dance.  The  idea  originates  in  the  recreation 
committee.  Committeemen  .then  begin  the  necessary 


Enterprise  Families  Aided 

Navymen  on  board  uss  Enterprise  (CVAN  65) 
had  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  Navy  Relief  So- 
ciety during  their  ship’s  deployment  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  during  last  year’s  India-Pakistan  crisis.  Op- 
erational commitments  disrupted  mail  service  to 
and  from  the  ship  and  crewmembers  were  unable 
to  send  checks  or  money  orders  to  their  dependents. 
The  Navy  Relief  Society  was  asked  to  make  loans 
of  more  than  $25,000  to  help  145  Enterprise  fam- 
ilies. 

Five  days  before  Christmas,  the  Society’s  East 
San  Francisco  Bay  Auxiliary  at  NAS  Alameda  was 
contacted  and  the  loan  request  was  forwarded  to 
the  headquarters  office  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
required  funds  were  approved  and  transmitted  the 
same  day.  Christmas  money  was  delivered  per- 
sonally to  families  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
and  airmailed  to  those  residing  elsewhere. 
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PLANNING  A RECREATION  PROGRAM  (cont.) 


legwork  to  find  out  where  a dance  can  be  held,  the 
cost  of  renting  a hall,  the  approximate  cost  of  food, 
refreshments  and  the  like.  It  then  presents  the  request, 
along  with  a full  report  on  estimated  costs,  to  the 
council,  which  then  submits  its  recommendations  to 
the  skipper. 

The  CO,  by  regulation,  is  responsible  for  the  ex- 
penditures of  all  funds.  Therefore,  he  indicates  his  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  this  request,  and  of  all  other 
requests  to  spend  rec  funds. 

Another  little-known  function  of  your  recreation 
fund  is  the  making  or  granting  of  non-interest-bearing 
emergency  loans  to  you  and  your  shipmates.  If,  after 
investigation,  your  commanding  officer  finds  that  a 
real  emergency  exists,  he  may  approve  such  a loan, 
provided  that  the  services  of  Navy  Relief,  the  Red 
Cross,  or  other  similar  relief  organizations  are  not 
readily  available. 

WHO  CAN  USE  FACILITIES? 

Your  ship  or  station  may  have  a tremendous  hobby 
■ shop  or  well-equipped  athletic  gear  locker,  but  it 
won’t  be  worth  the  space  occupied  unless  it’s  put  to 
use.  But  in  many  cases,  other  personnel  are  also 
eligible  to  use  your  ship  or  station’s  recreational  facili- 
ties and  equipment.  These  are  the  people  entitled  to 
use  them: 

•Active  duty  U.  S.  military  personnel  and  their 
dependents. 

• Naval  Reservists  on  active  duty  for  training  in 
excess  of  72  hours,  and  their  dependents. 

• Members  of  the  Selected  Reserve,  while  on  in- 
active duty  training,  at  installations  where  training  is 
performed. 

Provided  facilities  are  adequate  and  subject  to  such 
restrictions  as  the  commanding  officer  deems  neces- 
sary, the  following  are  also  authorized  to  use  the 
facilities  and  equipment,  and  to  participate  in  the 
programs  supported  by  recreation  funds: 

• Civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
travelling  on  official  authorization  and  quartered  on 
the  station. 

• Civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  their  dependents  and  other  civilian  personnel 
associated  with  DOD  ( if  afforded  Exchange  privileges 
other  than  Exchange  food  service  privileges). 

• Uniformed,  Red  Cross  paid  personnel. 

• Patients  hospitalized  in  naval  hospitals. 

f Military  personnel  of  foreign  nations  (under  cer- 
tain conditions). 

• Fleet  Reserve  and  retired  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents. 

• Unmarried  widows  of  military  personnel  and  their 
dependents. 

• Members  of  Reserve  components  during  periods 
of  inactive  duty  training. 

• Occasional  guests  of  military  personnel,  on  a 
limited  basis  as  authorized  by  the  commanding  officer. 

Praternal  and  charitable  groups  or  organizations, 
* which  do  not  practice  discrimination  on  the  basis 


of  race,  color  or  national  origin,  may  be  permitted  to 
use  recreational  facilities  on  an  occasional  basis,  and 
civilians  in  the  community  may  attend  special  services 
events  subject  to  the  following: 

• Attendance  does  not  compete  with  similar  enter- 
tainment in  the  community. 

• Attendance  does  not  interfere  with  attendance  b\ 
authorized  participants. 

• Seating  shall  be  on  a desegregated  basis. 

Switch  to  16mm  Program  Will  Increase 
Amount  of  Movies  Delivered  to  Fleet 

AAotion  picture  service  to  naval  activities  began 

• to  improve  on  1 Feb  1972.  A new  16mm  pro- 
gram is  expected  to  distribute  50  per  cent  more  copies 
of  new  movies— and  do  it  faster.  Shore  activities  are 
expected  to  receive  new  films  up  to  three  months 
sooner  than  before. 

All  motion  picture  theater  equipment  on  Navy 
activities  will  be  standardized  at  16mm  under  the 
move,  conus  and  Hawaii  commands  with  35mm 
equipment  will  not  have  to  pay  for  the  changeover. 
While  ships’  crews  will  continue  to  see  movies  free, 
shore-duty  Navymen  will  pay  a 25-cent  admission  fee. 
Half  of  the  money  will  go  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  to  help  defray  the  $2.5  million  extra  cost 
of  the  program.  Overseas  commands  have  the  option 
of  not  charging  at  outdoor  theaters. 

The  50  per  cent  increase  in  prints  of  new  movies 


I LOTS  OF  VAI 

■ j ere ’s  a list  of  recently  released  16mm  feature  mo- 
tion  pictures  available  to  ships  and  overseas  bases 
from  the  Navy  Motion  Picture  Service. 

Movies  in  color  are  designated  by  (C)  and  those  in 
wide-screen  processes  by  (WS). 

Big  Jake  (WS)  (C):  Western;  John  Wayne,  Mau- 
reen O’Hara. 

The  Horsemen  (WS)  (C):  Adventure;  Omar  Sha- 
rif, Leigh  Taylor-Young. 

Black  Beauty  (C):  Drama;  Mark  Lester,  Walter 
Slezak. 

The  McM asters  (C):  Western;  Brock  Peters,  Burl 
Ives. 

A Severed  Head  (C):  Comedy;  Lee  Remick,  Rich- 
ard Attenborough. 

The  Return  of  Count  Yorga  (C):  Horror-Drama; 
Robert  Quarry,  Mariette  Hartley. 

Doc  (C):  Western;  Stacey  Keach,  Faye  Dunaway. 

The  Neon  Ceiling  (C):  Drama;  Lee  Grant,  Gig 
Young. 

The  Grissom  Gang  (C):  Action  Drama;  Kim  Dar- 
by, Scott  Wilson. 

The  Anderson  Tapes  (C):  Suspense  Drama;  Sean 
Connery,  Dyan  Cannon. 

Fools’  Parade  (C):  Suspense  Drama;  James  Stew- 
art, George  Kennedy. 
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available  means  more  new  movies  will  be  seen  in  the 
Fleet.  For  viewers  on  the  beach,  it  means  an  average 
of  four  new  movies  per  week.  Additionally,  50  per 
cent  more  prints  of  the  1000  titles  maintained  by  the 
Navy  Motion  Picture  Exchange  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  conus  activities  to  supplement  the  new  movies 
and  provide  up  to  seven  program  changes  a week. 

All  major  motion  picture  companies  will  make  their 
products  available  under  the  system.  A future  increase 
in  the  admission  price  to  30  cents  is  anticipated, 
subject  to  government  price  control  policies.  The 
extra  nickel  will  also  go  to  BuPers  to  defray  costs. 

Wives  Learn  the  Facts  on  Auto  Care 
In  Special  Services  Course  at  Long  Beach 

I4THEN  navy  husbands  are  at  sea,  most  wives  feel 
" * sufficiently  competent  to  assume  duties  usually 
reserved  for  the  breadwinner.  When  the  car  sputters 
and  dies  in  heavy  traffic,  however,  that’s  a different 
matter.  That  is,  it  was  until  wives  at  Long  Beach’s 
Naval  Base  decided  to  remedy  matters. 

Special  Services  at  Long  Beach  offered  the  ladies  a 
course  in  elementary  car  mechanics.  It  teaches  its 
students  how  to  change  oil  and  tires  and  how  to 
grease  their  machines.  From  there,  the  ladies  progress 
to  more  sophisticated  procedures  such  as  tuning  up 
the  motor  and  changing  points  and  plugs.  Then  they 
learn  what  to  do  when  the  condenser,  cooling  system 
and  brakes  go  wrong.  The  ladies  in  the  class  work  on 


their  own  cars,  so  are  anxious  to  do  it  right. 

So  far,  nobody  has  traded  in  her  spatula  for  a job 
in  an  auto  repair  shop  but  all  are  glad  to  have  taken 
the  course.  Even  if  they  don’t  want  to  repair  the  car 
themselves,  they  can  now  drive  into  a garage  and  tell 
the  mechanic  specifically  what  is  wrong.  It  sounds 
much  better  than  saying  the  thingamabob  makes  a 
funny  noise. 

North  Island  Club  Helps  Navymen 
Go  Straight  Down — at  185  mph 

poR  those  who  like  to  fly,  but  prefer  doing  it  on 
■ their  own  rather  than  in  airplanes,  the  North  Is- 
land Parachute  Club,  or  one  of  the  other  26  CNO- 
sanctioned  parachute  clubs,  may  be  the  group  for 
which  you’re  searching.  North  Island’s  club  has  45 
members  whose  idea  of  living  is  to  plummet  11,000 
feet  through  the  air  with  only  a patch  of  nylon  and  a 
lot  of  bravado  to  soften  the  landing. 

Members  dive  regularly  on  weekends.  They  insist 
that  you  feel  as  if  you’re  floating  up  there— while  fall- 
ing straight  down  at  185  mph.  Dropping  out  of  a 
small  plane  or  helo  at  13,500  feet  gives  the  divers 
enough  time  to  do  a few  light-hearted  loops,  rolls  and 
turns  before  popping  the  chute  at  2500  feet. 

North  Island  skydivers  only  pay  $20  during  the  first 
year  to  enjoy  this  exhilarating  sport,  and  $15  annually 
afterwards.  Dues  cover  the  cost  of  training  and  equip- 
ment. Training  consists  of  eight  hours  in  the  class- 


ETY  ON  NAVY  MOVIE  CIRCUIT 


Ryan’s  Daughter  (WS)  (C):  Drama;  Robert  Mit- 
chum,  Trevor  Howard. 

The  Hired  Hand  (C):  Western  Drama;  Peter  Fon- 
da, Warren  Oates. 

The  Bloodsuckers  (C):  Drama;  Peter  Cushing,  Pat- 
rick MacNee. 

Perfect  Friday  (C):  Comedy  Thriller;  Ursula  An- 
dress, Stanley  Baker. 

Summer  of  ’42  (C):  Drama,  Jennifer  O’Neill,  Gary 
Grimes. 

Bunny  O’Hare  (C):  Comedy;  Bette  Davis,  Ernest 
Borgnine. 

Sam  Hill  (C):  Western;  Ernest  Borgnine,  Stephen 
Hudis. 

Pretty  Maids  All  in  a Roiv  (C):  Crime-Comedy; 
Rock  Hudson,  Telly  Savalas. 

Blue  Water,  White  Death  (WS)  (C):  Docu- 

mentary; No  cast  listed. 

Two  Lane  Blacktop  (WS)  (C):  Drama;  James 
Taylor,  Dennis  Wilson. 

The  Million  Dollar  Duck  (C):  Comedy;  Dean 
Jones,  Sandy  Duncan. 

Little  Murders  (C):  Comedy;  Elliott  Gould,  Marcia 
Rodd. 

Flight  of  the  Doves  (C):  Melodrama;  Jack  Wild, 
Ron  Moody. 


The  Reckoning  (C):  Melodrama;  Nicol  Williamson, 
Rachel  Roberts. 

Criminal  Affair  (C):  Drama;  Ann-Margret,  Rossano 
Brazzi. 

McCabe  Cr  Mrs.  Miller  (WS)  (C):  Western;  War- 
ren Beatty,  Julie  Christie. 

The  Omega  Man  (WS)  (C):  Science  Fiction; 
Charlton  Heston,  Anthony  Zerbe. 

Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue  (C):  Horror;  Jason 
Robards,  Herbert  Lorn. 

Do  You  Take  This  Stranger P (C):  Drama;  Susan 
Oliver,  Gene  Barry. 

The  Mephi^to  Waltz  (C):  Suspense  Drama;  Alan 
Alda,  Jacqueline  Bisset. 

Walkabout  (C):  Drama;  Jenny  Agutter,  Lucien 
John. 

Bed  and  Board  (C):  Comedy;  Jean  Pierre  Leaud, 
Claude  Jade. 

Goin  Down  the  Road  (C):  Drama;  Doug  Mc- 
Grath, Paul  Bradley. 

They  Paid  With  Bullets  (C):  Drama;  Ingrid  Schoel- 
ler,  William  Bogard. 

Escape  from  the  Planet  of  the  Apes  (WS)  (C): 
Science  Fiction;  Kim  Hunter,  Roddy  McDowall. 

Little  Big  Man  (WS)  (C):  Western  Satire;  Dustin 
Hoffman,  Martin  Balsam. 
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room  and  two  hours  at  the  jump  site  before  making 
the  big  leap.  Members  must  pass  a medical  flight 
physical,  join  the  U.  S.  Parachute  Association  and  ob- 
tain their  skipper’s  permission. 

If  you’re  the  type  who  likes  to  fling  yourself  out  of 
airplanes,  and  live  to  tell  about  it,  contact  your  local 
special  services  office— they  should  be  able  to  tell  you 
where  to  go  jump. 

Warrants  Can  Earn  College  Credits 
For  Postgraduate  School  Eligibility 

A NEW  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM,  Similar  to  the  ADCOP 
” program  for  enlisted  people,  has  been  established 
to  give  warrant  officers  an  opportunity  to  earn  enough 
college  credits  to  achieve  eligibility  for  the  under- 
graduate program  at  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  at 
Monterey,  Calif.  The  Warrant  Officer  Associate  De- 
gree Completion  Program,  announced  in  January, 
enables  20  warrant  officers  a year  to  pick  up  necessary 
credits  at  11  participating  junior  colleges. 

Participants  have  already  been  selected  for  the 
school  year  beginning  this  September,  but  other  inter- 
ested warrant  officers  can  begin  working  now  to  ensure 
their  eligibility  for  consideration  next  year.  To  be 
eligible  you  must: 

• Have  at  least  two  fitness  reports  submitted  from 
an  operational  command. 

• Possess  at  least  a high  school  equivalency  certifi- 
cate or  diploma  issued  by  a state  department  of  edu- 
cation or  an  authorized  high  school. 

• Have  at  least  six  transferable  college  credit  sem- 
ester hours  from  a regionally  accredited  institution. 

• Not  be  within  six  years  of  statutory  retirement  by 
1 September  of  the  year  schooling  is  requested. 

A student  under  this  program  must  pursue  a field 
of  study  closely  related  to  his  rating  which  will  in- 
crease his  proficiency.  Typical  fields  of  study  include 
Engineering,  Applied  Mechanics,  Drafting,  Electron- 
ics, Data  Processing,  Business  Administration,  Food 
Service,  Industrial  Management,  Medical  and  Dental. 
Those  participating  in  the  program  must  agree  to 
serve  on  active  duty  for  one  year  for  every  six  months, 
or  portion  thereof,  spent  in  the  Associate  Degree  Com- 
pletion Prbgram. 

Navy  Establishes  1 1 Warrant  Billets 
Within  its  Special  Warfare  Community 

Pleven  warrant  officer  billets  are  being  estab- 
™ lished  within  the  Special  Warfare  (udt/seal) 
community  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  they 
are  expected  to  be  at  the  Basic  Underwater  Demoli- 
tion seal  (buds)  Training  Unit,  and  at  each  of  the 
two  Naval  Inshore  Warfare  Commands,  three  Under- 
water Demolition  Teams  and  two  seal  teams.  Com- 
pensation for  the  11  billets  will  be  provided  from  lieu- 
tenant (jg)  and  lieutenant  billets  with  1130  desig- 
nators. 

A warrant  officer  will  be  allowed  to  serve  only  one 
tour  in  any  one  of  these  billets  before  returning  to 
duty  in  his  regular  warrant  category.  However,  he  may 
request  reassignment  to  a Special  Warfare  billet  after 


Facts  Behind  Cycle  Accidents 

there  were  261  motorcycle  accidents— 42  of  them 
1 fatal— involving  naval  personnel  during  the  first 
half  of  1971.  The  cases,  which  also  involved  per- 
sonal injuries  ranging  from  minor  cuts  and  abra- 
sions to  amputations,  reveal  a number  of  interesting 
facts: 

• The  average  motorcycle  operator  was  17  to  24 
years  old,  a petty  officer,  and  had  less  than  two 
years’  operating  experience. 

• Alcohol  was  involved  in  50  of  the  261  cases;  11 
ended  in  fatalities. 

• The  most  dangerous  period  for  riding  was  dur- 
ing the  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  with  Fri- 
day, Saturday  and  Sunday,  between  the  hours  of 
1600  and  2400  being  the  most  dangerous  time. 
Most  of  the  42  fatalities,  however,  occurred  be- 
tween the  hours  of  2000  to  0400.  Twenty-two  of 
the  deaths  occurred  on  straight  sections  of  paved 
road,  nine  were  on  curves  or  while  the  operator 
attempted  to  negotiate  a turn,  and  four  took  place 
at  intersections. 

• Exactly  half  of  the  fatal  accidents  could  be  di- 
rectly charged  to  the  motorcycle  operator  because 
of  faulty  or  negligent  operation.  There  were  13 
charged  to  the  operator  of  an  automobile  and  eight 
cases  in  which  responsibility  could  not  be  de- 
termined. 

• Motorcycle  operators  were  found  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  75  per  cent  of  the  261  cases.  Speed 
was  a major  contributing  factor,  with  inexperience/ 
poor  judgment  next  in  order. 


he  completes  a full  tour  of  duty  in  his  warrant  cate- 
gory. This  arrangement  will  prevent  the  limited  op- 
portunity that  would  result  if  the  same  group  of  war- 
rant officers  were  to  remain  continuously  within  the 
udt/seal  community. 

Administrative  Reduction  in  Pay  Grade 
Could  Ease  Return  to  Active  Duty 

it’s  now  a little  easier  for  ex-Regular  Navvmen, 
1 Naval  and  Fleet  Reservists  to  return  to  active  duty. 
They  can  voluntarily  accept  an  administrative  reduc- 
tion in  pay  grade  and  thus  eliminate  the  old  frustra- 
tion of  having  to  comply  with  requirements  in  the 
Open  Rates  List. 

Time  was  when  returning  Reservists  were  required 
to  have  held  an  open  rate.  Returning  non-Reservists, 
however,  could  take  a drop  in  pay  grade  and  become 
eligible  for  reenlistment.  BuPers  Notice  1130  of  2 
Nov  71  eliminates  this  inequity. 

Navymen  who  either  are  in  an  open  rate  or  taking  a 
reduction  in  pay  grade  and  who  have  served  without 
a service  break,  are  eligible  for  reenlistment  as  many 
as  six  months  after  their  separation.  Thev  forfeit  their 
right  to  a reenlistment  bonus,  however,  after  a 90-dav 
break  in  service. 
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An  Open  Rates  List  which  gives  rates,  NECs  and 
special  skills  in  which  Navymen  without  an  active 
duty  obligation  may  enlist,  reenlist  in  the  Regular 
Navy  or  Reservists  who  volunteer  for  recall  to  active 
duty,  is  given  as  an  enclosure  to  BuPers  Notice  1130  of 
2 Nov  1971. 


BEQ  at  Great  Lakes  Is  Dedicated 
In  Memory  of  WWII  Black  Navyman 

■ki  early  2000  service  school  students  at  Great  Lakes 
are  now  residing  in  the  Navy’s  newest  bachelor 
enlisted  quarters  complex;  the  new  BEQ  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  the  late  officers’  cook  third 
class  Dorie  Miller  on  7 Dec  1971— the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  Pearl  Harbor  day. 

The  date  of  dedication  was  significant  in  another 
way— it  was  30  years  ago  that  Dorie  Miller  distin- 
guished himself  in  combat  with  the  enemy.  Miller 
manned  a machine  gun  and  directed  its  fire  at  attack- 
ing enemy  planes— but  only  after  he  had  helped  move 
his  mortally  wounded  CO  to  a place  of  safety  on  the 
bridge  of  the  battleship  uss  West  Virginia. 

As  a result  of  these  heroic  actions,  the  late  Fleet 
Admiral  (then  Admiral)  Chester  W.  Nimitz  personally 
presented  the  Navy  Cross  to  Dorie  Miller  in  cere- 
monies aboard  uss  Enterprise  in  May  1942.  Then,  in 
November  1943,  aboard  uss  Liscombe  Bay,  Miller  was 
lost  at  sea  when  that  escort  aircraft  carrier  was  sunk 
in  the  Gilbert  Islands  area  of  the  South  Pacific. 

Though  never  assigned  to  duty  at  Great  Lakes, 
Dorie  Miller  visited  the  base  early  in  1943  and  was 
principal  speaker  at  the  first  graduation  ceremonies  of 
a service  school  established  to  train  black  Navymen 
during  the  war. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Miller,  mother  of  the  late  Navyman, 
and  the  Reverend  Elmer  L.  Fowler,  a Chicago  pastor 
who  founded  and  heads  the  Dorie  Miller  Foundation, 
were  among  other  distinguished  guests  and  visitors 
attending  the  ceremony. 

City  Power  Plant  Provides  Steam  for 
Recruit  Center — Plus  Savings  of  $150,000 

|l|  ear  the  south  end  of  San  Diego’s  Lindbergh  Field, 
an  electric  generating  plant  rises.  Its  primary 
job,  of  course,  is  to  furnish  municipal  electric  power, 
but  it  also  furnishes  steam  for  the  Naval  Training 
Center  and  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot. 

Here’s  how  it  happened:  At  about  the  same  time 
the  new  electric  generator  was  to  be  built,  the  heating 
plant  at  the  Naval  Training  Center  needed  updating 
which  would  have  required  installation  of  a new  boil- 
er. At  the  same  time,  the  steam  plant  at  the  Marine 
Corps  Recruit  Depot  needed  replacement.  Together, 
the  cost  would  have  run  to  more  than  $250,000. 

The  new  power  company  facility  is  a waste  heat 
boiler  which  works  in  conjunction  with  a 20,000-kilo- 
watt gas  turbine-driven  electric  generator.  The  inter- 
esting point  to  the  Navy,  however,  was  that  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  power  generated  by  this  equipment 
was  in  the  form  of  heat.  If  unharnessed,  the  energy 


Wives  Advise  on  Housing 

Recognizing  the  unique  qualifications  and  the 
importance  of  the  Navy  wife  as  a member  of  the 
Navy  team,  eight  representative  wives  were  invited 
to  the  Public  Works  Center,  Newport,  R.I.,  to  re- 
view with  an  architect/ engineer  the  plans  for  the 
150  Navy  townhouse-type  units  to  be  built  there. 

The  ladies’  comments  ranged  from  remarks  on 
general  layout,  to  recommendations  on  changing 
color  of  floor  tiles  and  relocating  ceiling  light  fix- 
tures. All  comments  and  suggestions  were  sent  to 
the  architect/engineer  firm  for  further  evaluation. 

It  is  anticipated  that  many  of  these  comments 
will  find  their  way  into  the  design  of  future  hous- 
ing units  resulting  in  improved  habitability  for  all 
Navy  families. 


would  be  lost  in  the  atmosphere.  A contract  was 
signed  which  provided  for  the  Navy  to  buv  the  steam 
power  by-product  from  the  electric  company. 

In  the  electric  plant,  exhaust  from  the  20,000-kilo- 
watt turbine  now  provides  heat  for  boilers,  which 
generate  steam  that  is  piped  to  the  training  center  and 
Marine  Corps  Depot. 

Instead  of  spending  a quarter  of  a million  dollars  to 
install  a new  system,  the  Navy  was  able  to  modify  the 
existing  system  at  a cost  of  just  over  $100,000,  a sig- 
nificant saving. 

Furthermore,  not  only  did  the  Navy  save  a consid- 
erable amount  of  money  by  not  updating  its  own 
steam  producing  facilities,  but  also  it  now  gets  the 
steam  by-product  of  electrical  generation  at  less  cost 
than  it  would  have  expended  by  using  its  own  plant. 


Sculpture  of  ADM  Nimitz  on  Display 
At  Fleet  Headquarters,  Pearl  Harbor 

U HE  EQUIPPED  himself  as  few  naval  qffieers  could, 

■ 1 or  did:  to  lead,  to  use  total  seapower,  to  out- 
think  the  adversary.”  This  was  the  tribute  paid  to  the 
late  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz  during  a dedi- 
cation ceremony  of  a sculptured  bust  of  the  late  five- 
star  admiral  at  Pearl  Harbor.  The  remarks  were  made 
by  Admiral  Bernard  A.  Clarey,  Commander  in  Chief, 
Pacific  Fleet. 

The  sculpture  is  on  display  at  the  Fleet’s  head- 
quarters building.  Admiral  Clarey  said,  “The  bust  of 
this  truly  unique  American  and  Navyman  is  where  it 
should  be— overlooking  Pearl  Harbor.”  As  the  Pacific 
Fleet  Commander  during  World  War  II,  Admiral 
Nimitz  used  the  same  headquarters  building  occupied 
by  Admiral  Clarey  and  his  staff  today. 

The  dedication  ceremony  was  attended  by  many 
Navy  and  civilian  dignitaries,  including  the  sculptor, 
Felix  de  Weldon.  De  Weldon,  now  a world-renowned 
portrait  painter  and  sculptor,  was  a Seabee  during 
WW  II.  He  gave  the  bust  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  com- 
mand. 
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Veitnam  Advisors 

WITH  THE 

RIVERINE 

FORCES 


there’s  one  thing  about  duty  as  a Navy  Advisor  in 
1 Vietnam.  The  jobs  are  extremely  varied  and 
you’re  always  busy.  At  least  that’s  what  three  lieu- 
tenants—Robert  F.  Duminiak,  Joe  T.  Rucker,  and 
Thomas  A.  Comer— attached  to  three  different  units  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  have  found. 

LT  Robert  Duminiak,  an  advisor  who  recently  com- 
pleted an  assignment  with  the  Vietnamese  Navy’s 
Coastal  Group  11  and  is  now  stationed  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  says  he  found  no  two  days  alike.  Simply  to 
say  that  his  job  was  that  of  an  advisor  wouldn’t  ade- 
quately describe  the  variety  of  duties  he  performed. 
For  instance,  as  the  only  U.  S.  Navyman  assigned  to 
the  coastal  group,  he  was  a gunnery,  engineering,  op- 
erations, maintenance,  logistics,  animal  husbandry 
and  management  advisor  to  the  unit’s  skipper.  And, 
he  had  to  do  his  own  paperwork,  too. 

He  didn’t  mind  the  additional  demands  resulting 
from  the  variety  of  tasks  performed.  “What  I liked 
most  about  serving  as  an  advisor  was  the  fact  that  you 
could  see  you  were  accomplishing  something,”  he  said. 
“Given  the  opportunity,  I would  serve  again.” 


Coastal  Group  ll’s  mission  was  to  stop  enemy  infil- 
tration in  Quang  Tri  Province  and  keep  an  eye  on  the 
province’s  waterways.  It  was  also  charged  with  en- 
forcing government  fishing  regulations.  The  unit  ac- 
complishes this  twofold  mission  with  seven  patrol 
craft. 

Despite  the  number  of  jobs  he  already  had,  LT 
Duminiak  ended  up  with  one  additional  task— that  of 
fishing  advisor.  Like  the  animal  husbandry  program, 
the  fishing  project  is  designed  to  supplement  the  Viet- 
namese sailor’s  protein-poor  diet.  LT  Duminiak  is 
now  back  in  the  U.  S.  on  duty  in  4th  Naval  District. 

juieanwhile,  LT  Joe  Rucker’s  assignment— at  a re- 
pair  facility  80  miles  southwest  of  Saigon— also 
involves  patrol  boats.  His  current  efforts— at  least  at 
the  time  of  last  reports— are  being  directed  at  complet- 
ing a project  with  the  unwieldy  title  of  “Accelerated 
River  Patrol  Boat  and  River  Assault  Craft  Overhaul 
Program.” 

LT  Rucker,  repair  advisor  of  the  Binh  Thuv  facility, 
says  the  term  “remanufacture”  might  be  more  appro- 
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From  left:  A Vietnamese  repair  officer  and  his  American  advisor 
discuss  the  progress  of  the  accelerated  overhaul  program.  (2)  Solving 
boat  maintenance  problems  at  Cua  Viet.  (3)  Rebuilding  engines  to 
within  tolerances  of  3-  to  5-thousandths  of  an  inch.  (4)  Instructions 
on  how  to  "torque"  bolts,  making  certain  they  are  not  too  tight  or 
too  loose.  (5)  Gunnery  exercises  ore  a part  of  the  continuing  train- 
ing at  the  Vietnamese  Navy's  Cua  Viet  base. 


priate  than  overhaul  to  describe  the  type  of  work  in 
which  he’s  involved.  After  local  specialists  in  fiber 
glass  and  wood  hull,  engine,  pump,  weapons  and  elec- 
tronics repair  finish  their  jobs,  a vessel  emerges  in 
“like-new”  condition. 

Of  course,  the  job  is  not  without  its  obstacles— 
many  of  which  stem  from  the  smaller  average  size  of 
Vietnamese  Navymen.  First  of  all,  normal-size  work 
benches  are  too  high  and  must  be  cut  down.  Some  of 
the  tools  are  too  heavy  for  many  of  the  Vietnamese 
men  to  haul  around,  so  small  carts  have  to  be  built  to 
transport  the  equipment.  Additionally,  since  a smaller 
man  needs  a longer  handle  for  leverage,  some  of  the 
tools  have  had  to  be  modified  for  the  RVNN  sailors. 

Contrastingly,  LT  Thomas  Comer’s  advisor  job  on 
^ the  rivers  of  Vietnam  doesn’t  involve  repair  work, 
but  rather  minesweeping.  The  lieutenant  is  assigned 
to  Mine  Interdiction  Division  92— a unit  which  has  the 
responsibility  of  making  daily  sweeps  along  a 10-mile 
stretch  of  the  Tach  Han  River,  the  most  heavily 
enemy-mined  waterway  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 


The  Tach  Han,  called  Cua  Viet,  serves  as  a training 
area  for  an  enemy  battalion  stationed  just  north  of  the 
division’s  base.  Mining  incidents  are  common  in  the 
general  area. 

“Villagers  have  snagged  mines  weighing  150  to  200 
pounds  in  their  fishing  nets,”  says  the  lieutenant.  But 
the  division  has  been  effective  too,  having  removed 
more  than  a hundred  mines  from  the  river  this  year. 

According  to  LT  Comer,  there  are  two  distinct  dis- 
advantages to  being  assigned  to  Cua  Viet.  First,  dur- 
ing the  monsoon  season,  it  usually  rains  continually 
for  three  weeks  or  more,  washing  out  roads  and 
bridges  to  the  base.  And,  during  the  drv  season,  there 
are  often  30-  to  40-mph  winds— called  “Loatian 
Winds”— which  guarantee  everyone  “sand  in  your  bed, 
food,  everything.” 

Overlooking  disadvantages,  the  lieutenant  points 
out  that  there  is  one  distinct  advantage  to  being  as- 
signed to  the  advisory  team  at  Cua  Viet.  “We’ve  got 
the  best  chow  of  any  base  in  Vietnam.  If  you  think 
I’m  kidding,  ask  anyone  here,  or  try  it  yourself.  We’re 
convinced.” 
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it’s  hard  to  say  just  when  Navymen  first  became 
1 interested  in  athletic  competition  within  the  naval 
establishment,  but  with  some  certainty  we  can  say  the 
first  organized  Navy  sport  was  whaleboat  racing  in 
the  1800s.  Undoubtedly  the  sailors’  competitive  spirit 
also  moved  them  to  break  gunnery  and  distance-speed 
records  of  other  ships  of  the  fleet. 

Whaleboat  racing  is  still  a fleet  sport  but  today 
it’s  only  a small  part  of  the  Navy’s  worldwide  athletic 
program,  which  also  includes  many  interservice  com- 
petitions and  hundreds  of  spontaneous  sports  events. 

Navy  competitors  are  usually  willing  to  give  almost 
any  type  of  sport  a go;  the  pages  of  All  Hands 
Magazine  bear  witness  to  that  fact,  by  recording  such 
diverse  competitions  as  shell  racing  in  Newfoundland, 
carabao  racing  in  The  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
and  soccer  matches  in  England,  South  America  and 
Portugal.  And,  of  course,  the  American  Bluejacket  has 
taken  his  own  brand  of  sports  to  some  mighty  unusual 
places.  For  example,  he  has  raced  vehicles  and  played 
football  on  the  Antarctic  ice  and  played  baseball  at  the 
North  Pole. 

Presented  on  the  next  several  pages  are  the  recent 
accomplishments  and  victories  of  Navy  athletes  in 
such  areas  as  boxing,  softball,  baseball,  basketball, 
sailing,  track  & field,  shooting,  tennis,  volleyball, 
swimming,  bowling,  and  skydiving. 


SOFTBALL 


the  South  Atlantic  Sea  Raiders,  by  virtue  of  the 
* strong-arm  hurling  of  ace  right-hander  Bill  God- 
win, captured  the  1971  All-Navy  Softball  title.  The 
Raiders  emerged  victorious  from  the  three-day  round- 
robin  tourney  held  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis. 

The  Raiders  were  in  command  throughout  their  six- 
game  schedule  as  they  opened  the  competition  with 
an  impressive  6-0  “whitewash”  of  Western  Pacific. 
Godwin  was  the  man  of  the  hour  in  the  opening  con- 
test as  he  tossed  a nifty  no-hitter.  A walk  issued  in  the 
second  inning  prevented  a perfect  game. 

The  fired-up  Raiders  assured  themselves  of  the 
title  on  the  tournament’s  final  day  of  play  when  they 
blanked  the  Western  Pacific  team  by  a 9-0  score.  A 
long  two-run  homer  in  the  third  inning  by  catcher 
Bob  Brown  provided  pitcher  Godwin  with  a comfort- 
able cushion  and  his  third  tournament  win. 

South  Atlantic’s  total  during  the  tournament  was 
six  wins  and  no  losses.  Finishing  second  was  Pacific 
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Coast  with  a 3-3  record.  North  Atlantic  was  third  with 
a 2-4  record  and  Western  Pacific  finished  fourth  with 
a 1-5  total. 

FOOTBALL 

IT  COULD  HAVE  been  1969,  or  1970,  but  it  was  1971 
1 and  the  Hell  Razors  of  Attack  Squadron  174  (VA 
174)  did  it  again.  A VA  174  team,  representing  Jack- 
sonville, won  the  title  for  the  third  consecutive  year  in 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  Forces  Afloat  Touch  Football 
Championship.  The  double-elimination  contest  was 
held  aboard  the  Charleston  Naval  Station. 

The  Hell  Razors  easily  rolled  over— by  a 45-12  score 
—the  uss  Puget  Sound  (AS  38)  team,  which  repre- 
sented Newport,  for  the  championship,  uss  Vulcan 
(AR  5),  representing  Norfolk,  took  third  place  after 
having  been  defeated  by  Puget  Sound,  29-7,  in  the 
semifinals. 

Chief  James  D.  Jackson,  a member  of  the  VA  174 
team,  was  selected  the  most  valuable  player  of  the 
tournament.  According  to  Fleet  Athletic  Director  R. 
L.  Cruise,  Chief  Jackson  “displayed  outstanding  abili- 
ty in  quarterbacking  and  controlling  his  teammates 
while  in  play,  and  their  sportsmanship  on  the  field.’’ 

Teams  participating  in  the  tournament  were  cham- 
pions of  the  areas  they  represented.  Other  teams  were 
Marine  Fighter  Attack  Squadron  312,  representing 
Fleet  Marine  Force,  Atlantic;  uss  Tattnall  (DDG  19), 
Mayport;  uss  Tecumseh  (SSBN  628),  Charleston;  and 
uss  Howard  W.  Gilmore  (AS  16),  Key  West. 

■ unior  Tupuola  scored  two  touchdowns  in  leading 

the  Naval  Academy  Prep  School  (NAPS)  to  a 24-0 
victory  in  the  “Little  Army-Navy  Football  Game.”  The 
game  against  the  NAPS  counterpart— the  Armv  Prep 
School— was  played  at  Ft.  Belvoir,  Va. 

NAPS  moved  ahead  early  in  the  second  quarter  on 
a 12-yard  power  play  by  fullback  Tupuola.  Larry 
Mucynski  kicked  the  extra  point  to  make  the  score 
7-0.  Later  in  the  quarter,  linebacker  Jeff  Scott  picked 
off  a Belvoir  pass  and  raced  55  yards  to  score.  Again, 
Mucynski  added  the  point. 

With  only  38  seconds  remaining  in  the  half,  NAPS 
kicked  off.  The  return  by  Belvoir  to  their  35-yard 
line  plus  a series  of  penalties  quickly  put  the  ball 
on  NAPS’  own  five-yard  line  and  it  appeared  the 
Army  would  score.  From  there,  Belvoir  faked  a field 
goal,  then  threw  into  the  end  zone  where  pass  inter- 
ference was  charged  against  NAPS.  The  ball  was 
placed  on  the  one-yard  line,  but  the  Bainbridge  nine 
held  as  time  ran  out. 

Tupuola’s  second  touchdown  came  in  the  fourth 
quarter  on  a one-yard  plunge  to  climax  a 75-yard 
drive.  Mucynski’s  kick  put  the  score  at  21-0  and,  a 
few  minutes  later,  Mucynski  put  the  frosting  on  the 
victory  with  a 34-yard  field  goal. 

Left  half  Ed  Gilmore,  who  rushed  for  146  yards 


in  14  carries,  was  chosen  the  outstanding  offensive 
player.  Jeff  Scott,  who  intercepted  two  passes  for  the 
day,  and  Ozy  Paulding,  who  had  16  tackles  to  his 
credit,  shared  the  outstanding  defensive  plaver 
honors. 


lthough  the  football  season  was  still  six  months 
away  and  uss  Jouett  (DLG  29)  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  the  crew  of  the  San  Diego-based 
guided  missile  frigate  eagerly  jumped  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sponsoring  a Pop  Warner  Football  Team. 

When  asked  to  sponsor  the  team,  Jouett  was  finish- 
ing a seven-month  deployment  to  Southeast  Asia, 
where  she  served  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  Within  a week 
Jouett  crewmen  had  volunteered  the  $500  which  was 
required  for  a full  sponsorship. 

The  team,  composed  of  35  bovs  from  ages  eight  to 
10  and  named  the  Jaguars,  competed  in  the  1971- 
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1972  football  season.  The  team  was  in  the  Junior 
Peewee  Division  of  the  Chula  Vista  (Calif.)  Pop 
Warner  Football  Association. 

While  opportunities  to  view  the  Jaguars’  games 
were  limited  by  a heavy  operating  schedule  and  a 
busy  overhaul  period,  mast  crewmembers  did  see  at 
least  one  game  during  the  season. 

■ Jave  you  ever  hearu  of  a successful  first-year 
1 1 football  team?  Well  certainly  not  verv  often.  But 
the  newly  formed  varsity  football  team— the  Admirals 
—at  the  Subic  Bay  Naval  Base  has  established  a phe- 
nomenal average  of  49  points  per  game,  while  holding 
their  opponents  to  a meager  seven  points. 

For  some  years,  football  fans  at  Subic  Bay  have  had 
to  quench  their  gridiron  thirst  by  traveling  to  San 
Miguel  to  see  the  CommSta  team  in  action  or  to  Lu- 
zon Island  (Clark  AFB)  to  see  the  four  teams  in  ac- 
tion there.  The  question  had  been  raised  numerous 
times  why  the  Navy’s  largest  base  in  Southeast  Asia 
couldn’t  have  its  own  football  team.  Softball  and 
basketball  were  all  right,  but  the  fans  wanted  to 
watch  some  good  ol’  “rock  ’em,  sock  ’em”  football. 

Subic’s  Special  Services  Department  took  the  foot- 
ball question  under  consideration  and,  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Frank  Smith, 
special  services  officer,  and  Bill  Ross,  station  athletic 
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Forces,  Europe,  have  formed  the  Navy-Marine  Corps 
Rugby  Club.  Last  year  the  American  club  joined  an 
established  British  rugby  organization,  the  Saracens 
Rugby  Club.  The  Saracens  (the  Moslems  of  ancient 
history  as  opposed  to  the  Crusaders),  although  not 
a formal  league,  is  composed  of  10  rugby  teams  that 
play  against  other  teams  throughout  Britain  as  well 
as  against  each  other.  The  membership  fee  charged 
by  the  club  ensures  referees,  balls  and  a pitch,  or  play- 
ing field,  for  the  teams’  games. 

The  Saracens  Club  also  provides  for  another  neces- 
sary feature  of  rugby— post-game  refreshments.  A 
British  rugby  game  is  almost  as  much  a social  event 
as  it  is  an  athletic  contest,  and  ceremonies  after  the 
game  inevitably  feature  the  two  teams  getting  to- 
gether for  several  rounds  of  beer  at  a local  pub  or 
the  clubhouse. 

These  post-game  social  gatherings,  plus  certain 
amenities  on  the  field,  give  rugby  an  aura  of  civilitv 
combined  with  violence  which  is  nonexistent  in 
American  football.  There  is  a certain  politeness,  per- 
haps inherent  in  all  such  British  gatherings,  even  in 
the  way  the  teams  battle  for  possession  of  the  ball  and 
in  the  way  a tackier  tries  to  remove  the  ball  carrier’s 
head. 

■ t’s  a rough  game  with  some  similarities  to  American 
* football.  Yankee  spectators  can  easily  identify  with 
the  rugby  versions  of  open-field  running  and  lateral 

It's  not  a free-for-all,  it's  called  "scrum."  Hands  are  not  allowed 
to  touch  the  ball,  the  idea  being  to  kick  the  ball  out  of  the  scrum 
to  a team  mate. 


director,  things  began  happening.  A fan-attracting 
program  was  started  which  included  quarterback 
luncheons  for  all  hands,  pretty  pom-pom  girls  from 
the  base  high  school,  and  unusual  halftime  entertain- 
ment—at  the  Subic-Yokosuka  half  the  All-Navy  Cara- 
bao Derby  was  held  (see  All  Hands,  February 
1972). 

Halftime  hijinks  notwithstanding,  it  was  obviously 
the  Subic  Admirals’  performance  which  attracted  the 
fans.  Approximately  5000  have  attended  each  of  the 
home  games  to  see  the  Admirals  soundly  defeat  some 
pretty  experienced  teams.  For  example,  the  Subic  Bay 
team  has  beaten  the  Yokosuka  Seahawks,  38-14;  the 
San  Miguel  Comets,  48-0;  the  Falcons,  40-2;  the 
Cobras,  60-0;  another  team  called  the  Comets,  27-6; 
and  the  Roadrunners,  76-14.  The  last  four  teams  are 
all  from  Clark  AFB. 

— PH3  Dave  Cunningham,  USN 


RUGBY 


* small  group  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  in 
**  London  have  put  away  their  footballs,  their  books 
of  plays,  their  helmets  and  pads,  and  have  taken  up 
what  the  British  fondly  call  a ruffians’  game  played  by 
gentlemen— rugby. 

Twenty  Navymen,  stationed  at  the  London  head- 
quarters of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  S.  Naval 
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passing.  However,  there  are  no  pre-set  plays,  forward 
passing  or  blocking,  and  any  of  the  15  men  on  a team 
can  run  with  the  ball  or  punt  it  at  almost  any  time. 

All  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  “ruggers”  had  played  foot- 
ball in  high  school  or  college,  and  this  experience  na- 
turally helped  them  leam  rugby.  But  through  trans- 
fers and  separations  the  team  loses  12  to  15  men  each 
year.  As  a consequence,  they  have  to  play  more  ag- 
gressively to  make  up  for  their  lack  of  experience  as 
compared  to  the  British  clubs  whose  athletes  have  not 
only  played  the  sport  for  years,  but  have  also  been 
together  as  a team  for  quite  some  time. 

— J02  Dan  Lichtenstein 


BOXING 

■li ino  Benvenuti,  a former  middleweight  champion 
of  the  world,  shared  his  views  on  boxing  with  the 
crew  when  he  toured  the  guided  missile  cruiser  uss 
Albany  (CG  10)  during  a recent  port  visit  to  Trieste, 
Italy. 

Benvenuti,  who  is  a native  of  Trieste,  had  lunch 
with  Albany’s  skipper,  Captain  Robert  “C”  Peniston, 
then  appeared  on  the  ship’s  closed-circuit  television  to 
talk  about  his  career  and  the  future  of  boxing. 

Benvenuti  said  he  considers  the  1960  Olympics  and 
winning  the  European  boxing  crown  and  the  world 
middleweight  championship  to  be  the  major  highlights 


of  his  career.  “My  three  bouts  with  Emile  Griffith 
were  my  toughest  fights,”  he  recalled.  “Griffith  is 
smart,  strong  and  fast  and  he’s  a fine  fighter  and  a 
gentleman.” 

When  he  lost  the  title  to  Argentina’s  Garlos  Nlonzon 
—Benvenuti  says  his  manager  threw  in  the  towel  too 
soon.  “I  was  still  strong  and  willing  to  fight,”  he  said. 

Commenting  on  the  current  heavyweight  scene, 
Benvenuti  says  the  world  has  a unique  opportunity  of 
having  two  great  champions  at  one  time,  “Both  Ah 


All-Navy  Light  Welterweight  Frank  Simko  during  a light  workout. 
BM3  Simko  recently  won  the  Juarez,  Mexico  City,  light  welter- 
weight title. 


and  Frazier  are  champions.”  He  maintained  that  Ali 
can’t  be  sharp  if  he  stays  out  of  the  ring  for  three 
years,  but  “given  the  proper  training,  I think  Ali 
would  do  well.” 

Why  did  he  quit  the  ring?  “I  have  three  reasons— 
Stefanos,  Maria  Christina  and  Juliano— mv  three  chil- 
dren. I may  do  a little  television  work  or  mavbe  an- 
other movie,  but  I plan  to  take  it  easy  and  be  a family 
man.  That  is  my  job  now,”  he  said,  “and  I’m  happv.” 

■ljavyman  Duane  Bobick,  the  1971  interservice 
heavyweight  champion,  and  winner  of  a gold 
medal  as  a heavyweight  boxer  in  the  1971  Pan  Amer- 
ican Games,  made  headlines  again  when  he  battled  his 
way  to  the  top  of  the  heavies  in  the  National  AAU 
Boxing  Tournament  at  New  Orleans.  Bobick  won  the 
AAU  crown  by  defeating  Ronald  Draper  of  Kansas 
City. 

Another  Navyman,  John  David,  captured  a runner- 
up  billet  in  the  119-pound  class.  Air  Force’s  Richardo 
Carreras  took  top  spot  in  the  class. 

Boatswain’s  Mate  3rd  Class  Frank  Simko,  Jr.,  box- 
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ing  out  of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Missile  Test  Facility, 
White  Sands,  N.  M.,  recently  became  the  first  Ameri- 
can serviceman  to  win  an  amateur  boxing  title  in  the 
city  of  Juarez,  Mexico. 

Simko  captured  the  light  welterweight  champion- 
ship title  with  a flashy  two-minute,  17-second  knock- 
out over  Rafael  Ramirez.  Simko’s  performance  earned 
him  a standing  ovation  from  the  more  than  1500  fight 
fans  at  Juarez’s  Muncipal  Auditorium. 

On  the  opening  night  of  the  Juarez  City  Champion- 
ships, Simko  knocked  out  Pablo  Rivera  in  56  seconds 
of  the  first  round  and  the  following  night  defeated 
Tony  Murillo  with  another  first-round  knockout.  That 
fight  lasted  one  minute,  37  seconds. 

Petty  Officer  Simko  is  coached  by  Benny  Segura 
of  Las  Cruces,  N.  M.  Segura  is  a former  All-Navy 
boxing  champion. 

Simko  has  been  boxing  for  the  last  five  years  and 
has  never  been  knocked  down.  Before  entering  the 
Navy,  he  won  the  Northern  Golden  Gloves  Champion- 
ship in  his  native  state  of  Ohio.  Since  entering  the 
service,  he  has  compiled  an  impressive  record  of  wins, 
having  won  the  11th  Naval  District  light  welterweight 
title  in  1970,  the  All-West  Coast  title  in  1971,  and 
finally,  the  All-Navy  title  in  1971. 


BOWLING 


a bout  all  we  can  say  of  the  1971  Forces  Afloat 
Bowling  Championships,  sponsored  by  Cin- 
CLantFlt  and  hosted  by  the  Amphibious  Base  at 
Little  Creek,  Va.,  is  that  Navymen  did  indeed  take 
part  in  the  competition.  One  name,  that  of  James  P. 
Lutz,  a Marine  gunnery  sergeant,  dominates  the  en- 
tire contest. 

Lutz,  who  bowled  on  the  Cherry  Point-based  Head- 
quarters and  Maintenance  Squadron  20  team,  swept 
the  entire  field  of  bowlers  with  his  scorching  754 
series— with  games  of  284,  258  and  222.  Lutz’s  team 
won  the  Atlantic  Fleet  crown  in  which  his  series  was 
bowled.  Cherry  Point  had  a team  total  of  18,426,  fol- 
lowed by  a team  from  the  Newport-based  uss  Garcia 
(DE  1040).  Third  place  honors  went  to  the  team 
from  uss  Orion  (AS  18),  homeported  in  Charleston. 

Although  Lutz  was  the  actual  winner  of  all  three 
individual  awards,  a pre-game  agreement  specified 
that  no  one  bowler  would  receive  more  than  one  of 
the  high  individual  awards.  Lutz  elected  to  receive 
the  high  series  award  which,  he  felt  was  his  greatest 
achievement,  in  that  it  was  a personal  high  score  for 
him  and  also  set  a new  all-time  record  at  the  Rock- 
well Hall  Bowling  Lanes  where  the  contest  was  held. 
The  previous  high  series  at  the  lanes  was  725. 

Individual  awards  were  presented  to  Navymen  Jose 
Hart,  whose  187  high  average  was  tops,  and  to  Don 
Brown,  who  rolled  a 234  game.  Both  men  were  mem- 
bers of  the  uss  Garcia  team. 


iust  ask  any  of  the  men  who  bowled  in  the  Sehleh- 
**  lein’s  Wednesday  Night  Handicap  League  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  if  they  know  any  Navymen;  then  listen 
to  them  grumble.  Here’s  what  happened: 

Six  Navymen  from  the  Milwaukee  Navy  Recruiting 
Station  were  members  of  a team  that  took  top  spot 
in  the  bowling  league.  Captain  of  the  all-Navy  team 
was  PN2  Stephen  J.  Clutter,  who  also  served  as  vice 
president  of  the  league.  Clutter  received  individual 
awards  for  high  average,  182;  high  three-game  series, 
634;  and  for  a second  place  high  game,  244. 

Other  members  of  the  Navy  team  included  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Richard  E.  Burris,  CruitSta  XO, 
and  recruiting  station  support  personnel,  Yeoman  1st 
Class  Alan  G.  Petersen,  Boatswain’s  Mate  1st  Class 
Rhembert  L.  O’Quin,  Personnelman  1st  Class  Thomas 
M.  McCabe  and  Yeoman  1st  Class  James  L.  Sturde- 
vant. 
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SWIMMING 

JUJark  White,  son  of  Commander  and  Mrs.  Vincent 
***  White  of  the  Bainbridge  Naval  Training  Center, 
has  become  the  first  dependent  to  complete  the  cen- 
ter’s rigorous  50-mile  swim  program. 

Mark,  who  spends  his  summers  as  a lifeguard,  be- 
gan his  endurance  swim  by  covering  about  a mile 
each  evening  at  the  center’s  indoor  pool.  When  the 
outdoor  pool  opened,  he  continued  there. 

He  says  he  learned  to  swim  some  time  ago,  but 
that  the  50-mile  effort  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
really  taken  the  sport  seriously.  His  older  sister,  Caryn, 
who  is  also  a lifeguard,  has  chalked  up  12)2  miles  thus 
far  in  her  quest  for  the  American  Red  Cross-spon- 
sored event. 


TENNIS 

AN  the  courts,  the  Navy  had  its  day,  too.  A hard- 
charging  Navy  team  stunned  Army,  the  pre- 
toumament  favorites,  in  the  Hawaii-area  interservice 
play  of  the  Armed  Forces  Tennis  Championship.  The 


tourney  was  held  on  the  courts  at  Schofield  Bar- 
racks. 

Navy  netmen  outscored  teams  from  the  Armv,  Air 
Force  and  Marines  with  an  aggregate  of  31  points  in 
the  three-day  event.  The  Army  team,  which  had  26 
points,  had  to  settle  for  the  second  place  hillet  after 
the  Navy  team  defeated  them  10-5  on  the  final  day 
of  play.  Navy  defeated  Air  Force  by  the  same  score 
and  licked  the  Marines  11-4. 

Navy’s  open  division  team  members  were:  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  Eldon  Williams,  VP  17,  Barbers  Point; 
Lieutenant  Gary  Trautman,  Pearl  Harbor  Dental 
Clinic;  Lieutenant  (jg)  Bill  Swift,  NavCommSta;  En- 
sign Brad  Oliver,  FICPac;  Yeoman  3rd  Class  Briggs 
Bosworth,  Pearl  Harbor  submarine  base;  Yeoman  3rd 
Class  Tim  Costello,  CinCPac;  and  Dental  Technician 
3rd  Class  Scott  Bingham,  Pearl  Harbor  Dental  Clinic. 

The  following  four  men  were  members  of  the  Navv 
team  and  participated  in  the  seniors  play:  Captains 
Bob  Anderson,  Naval  Station  Midway,  and  Cub  Jus- 
sel,  FICPac;  Commander  Al  Bradbury,  NAS  Barbers 
Point;  and  Lieutenant  Commander  Tom  Bandurraga, 
VR  21. 

Elsewhere  in  tennis.  Lieutenant  Commander  Wavne 
Martin  of  NAS  Whidbey  Island  emerged  as  the  13th 
Naval  District  singles  champ  after  defeating  Com- 
munications Technician  (T)  Seaman  John  Kessell  of 
NavSta  Adak,  Alaska.  The  final  matches  which  led  to 
the  championship  were  6-3,  6-0,  2-6  and  6-2. 

Seaman  Apprentice  Lambasche  Hunter,  of  the  uss 
Patrick  Henry  (SSBN  599),  placed  third,  and  Chief 
Missile  Technician  Bill  Farley,  of  uss  Lewis  i?  Clark 
(SSBN  644),  finished  fourth.  Martin  and  Kessell 
teamed  up  to  capture  the  doubles  championship,  de- 
feating Hunter  and  Dental  Technician  2nd  Class 
Michael  Sacha,  of  the  Puget  Sound  Dental  Clinic,  bv 
scores  of  6-0,  6-2  and  6-1. 


SHOOTING 

pivE  communications  technician  petty  officers,  rep- 
' resenting  the  Naval  Security  Group  Activity  at 
Elmendorf  AFB,  didn’t  win  first  place  in  the  Annual 
King  Crab  Festival  Pistol  Tournament  but  their  ac- 
complishment was  almost  as  exciting.  The  five  CTs 
walked  away  from  the  Kodiak,  Alaska,  tourney  with 
27  individual  marksmanship  trophies. 

The  NSGA  team  was  composed  of:  Chief  Com- 
munications Technician  Floyd  W.  Cummings,  Com- 
munications Technician  1st  Class  James  V'.  Elmore, 
Communications  Technician  1st  Class  Russell  E. 
Oestringer,  Communications  Technician  2nd  Class 
Richard  J.  Nieto,  and  Communications  Technician  3rd 
Class  Steven  W.  Spotts. 

An  eight-man  rifle  and  pistol  team  from  the  Naval 
Ordnance  Missile  Test  Facility,  White  Sands  Missile 
Range,  recently  became  the  top  rifle  and  pistol  shoot- 
ers in  the  Eighth  Naval  District.  The  nomtf  team 
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captured  almost  every  major  event  in  the  champion- 
ships which  were  held  at  White  Sands. 

In  the  rifle  competition,  which  includes  shooting  80 
rounds  for  a maximum  score  of  800,  the  nomtf  team 
took  the  honors  in  one-two-three  order.  Lieutenant 
Fred  Sargent  led  the  team  with  a 735  for  first  place; 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  Charles  Dietz’s  703  took  second 
spot;  and  Personnelman  2nd  Class  Robert  Baize,  with 
a 690,  captured  the  third  place  honors. 

The  nomtf  team  took  the  top  two  positions  in  the 
pistol  championships,  in  which  each  contestant  shot 
60  rounds  for  a possible  score  of  600.  LT  Sargent’s 
538  score,  with  10  shots  in  the  “X”  ring,  led  the  field 
in  this  event.  Close  behind  was  Chief  Fire  Control 
Technician  Thomas  Pendlebury,  who  also  had  a 538, 
but  with  only  eight  “X”  hits.  LT  Sargent  and  Chief 
Pendlebury  finished  in  similar  order  in  the  combined 
rifle-pistol  aggregate  championships.  LT  Sargent 
scored  a 1273  and  Chief  Pendlebury  a 1227  out  of  a 
possible  1400  maximum  score. 

And,  that’s  not  all.  The  nomtf  team  won  the  rifle 
and  pistol  championships  in  the  team  events.  Members 
of  the  four-man  pistol  team  were  LT  Sargent,  Chief 
Pendlebury,  Commander  Jack  Nichols  and  Chief  War- 
rant Officer  Tom  Kelly.  LT  Sargent  and  Chief  Pendle- 
bury were  joined  by  CW02  Deitz  and  PN2  Baise  on 
the  first-place  rifle  team. 

— J02  Tom  Merriman 


SKYDIVING 

•three  Cubi  Point  Navymen  did  more  than  just 
■ “bring  home  the  bacon”— they  brought  home  two 
bronze  medals  from  the  Little  Olympics  held  in  Singa- 


pore. The  trio  took  top  honors  in  two  categories  at 
the  event  called  “Pesta  Sukan”  by  the  Filipinos. 

John  Wilson  of  Helicopter  Combat  Reconnaissance 
Squadron  Six,  Carl  Allen  of  Cubi  Point’s  aviation 
maintenance  department,  and  George  Thomas  of  the 
naval  magazine  at  Cubi,  received  the  awards  for  their 
performances  in  the  team  relative  category,  a three- 
man  hookup  during  free-fall,  and  the  open  team 
championship,  which  consists  of  individual  accuracy, 
team  accuracy  and  team  relative. 

The  Little  Olympic  games,  which  featured  partici- 
pation by  33  countries  with  over  40,000  athletes  in 
scores  of  different  type  games,  are  held  annually. 


VOLLEYBALL 

|^|  aval  Air  Station  North  Island  was  the  victor 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  All-Navy  Volleyball  Champion- 
ships which  were  played  at  the  Long  Beach  naval 
base.  The  North  Islanders  downed  Moffett  Field  in 
their  final  match  15-6  and  15-9.  The  Moffett  team, 
representing  the  12th  Naval  District,  was  runner-up 
in  the  tournament,  and  earlier  had  handed  the  cham- 
pions their  only  setback.  Third  place  in  the  round- 
robin  competition  went  to  the  13th  Naval  District 
squad,  while  17th  Naval  District  captured  the  fourth 
spot. 

Members  of  the  winning  North  Island  team,  which 
represented  the  11th  Naval  District,  were:  Lieutenant 
Commanders  John  McCaull  and  Robert  Gormlv;  Lieu- 
tenants George  Cramm,  James  Olson  and  Nicholas 
Arther;  Chief  Petty  Officers  Kenneth  Smith,  Louis 
Clecker  and  Robert  Wickman;  Petty  Officers  1st  Class 
Michael  Flanagan,  Wayne  Jones  and  Jack  Robertson; 
and  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Kenneth  Haneuff. 

SAILING 

■the  “fiasco  factor”— a traditional  obstacle  intro- 
■ duced  into  the  end-of-the-year  races  on  Monterey 
Bay— again  provided  the  necessary  interest  and  humor 
for  a highly  successful  sailing  race. 

In  the  past,  for  example,  the  annual  Monterey 
Peninsula  Fiasco  Yacht  Trophy  Race  might  require 
participants  to  consume  a quart  of  wine  during  the 
race  to  qualify  as  a winner.  This  year,  however,  the 
emphasis  was  on  a more  serious  note— participants  had 
to  hold  a man-overboard  drill  during  a predetermined 
portion  of  the  race. 

Race  chairman  Commander  David  N.  Orrik,  also 
added  a LeMans-type  start  and  a graded,  timed  be- 
ginning for  the  different  classes  of  boats  this  vear. 
With  anchors  out  and  sails  furled,  each  crew  had  to 
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get  into  action  from  a “standing  start”  at  the  time 
designated  for  its  respective  class  of  boats  under  the 
handicap  allotted  to  that  class. 

Experienced  sailors  from  the  Naval  Postgraduate 
School  grabbed  the  first  four  spots  in  Shields  Class 
sloops.  Lieutenant  Joe  McConnell,  his  crew  of  Lieu- 
tenants Bob  Champaux  and  Bill  Frigge  with  Army 
Captain  Ed  Weinzirl,  assigned  to  the  Defense  Lan- 
guage School,  took  first  place  honors  in  the  sloop 
“Barbara.”  Lieutenant  Chris  Pilger’s  “Wind”  was  sec- 
ond, third  in  “Yankee”  was  Lieutenant  Tony  Soltys’ 
crew,  and  Lieutenant  George  Burman  and  crew  in 
“Storm”  placed  fourth. 

i*#hile  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Malaga, 
* ® Spain,  three  ships  of  the  U.  S.  Sixth  Fleet  recent- 
ly competed  in  a training  exercise  that  was  a good 
deal  more  fun  than  work.  Vice  Admiral  Isaac  Kidd, 
aboard  his  flagship  uss  Springfield  (CLG  7),  called 
away  the  motor  whaleboats  of  uss  Detroit  (AOE  4), 
uss  Josephus  Daniels  (DLG  26)  and  uss  San  Diego 
(AFS  6)  in  a drill  for  rapid  response  of  these  small 
motor-driven  boats. 

Upon  arrival  at  Springfield,  the  boats  competed  in 
a race,  twice  around  a triangle  formed  by  the  ships. 
In  the  race,  which  was  close,  Detroit— the  newest  of 
our  Navy’s  fast  combat  support  ships— won  the  blue 
ribbon  with  a finish  about  three  boat  lengths  ahead 
of  the  whaleboats  of  Daniels  and  S an  Diego. 


AUTO  RACING 

course  you’ve  heard  of  the  Indianapolis  “500,” 
the  Daytona  “500”  and  the  Firecracker  “500”  and 
now  there’s  a new  race— the  Antarctic  “14.2.”  Braving 
the  isolation  and  cold  of  the  Antarctic  winter,  the 
Navymen  of  the  Antarctic  Support  Activities’  Detach- 
ment Alfa,  in  cooperation  with  their  New  Zealand 
friends  at  neighboring  Scott  Base,  held  their  first  rac- 
ing spectacular  in  1971. 

Entries  ranged  from  a ’41  Willys  to  the  McClaren 
Ford.  After  a series  of  grueling  elimination  trials  on 
the  l/24th-mile  slot  car  track  at  McMurdo,  seven 
racers  were  selected  and  given  starting  positions. 

Taking  pole  position  was  Wayne  Smith  with  his 
Chevy-powered  Bucket  “T”.  Next  was  Jim  Bayne  in 
his  sleek,  powerful  McClaren  Ford.  Holding  down 
third  in  his  unusual  ’41  Willys  was  Bill  Elkins  followed 
by  Paul  Garon  in  the  “killer”  centerlane  with  his  blue 
’67  Corvette. 

Representing  the  “Kiwis”  from  Scott  was  New 
Zealander  Jim  Windsor,  driving  a Ford  Cheeta.  A po- 
tential duel  was  immediately  apparent  as  Bob  Steib 
took  position  in  the  sixth  lane  with  an  identical 
Cheeta.  Joe  Gogel,  who  pulled  the  outside  spot,  added 
another  ’67  Vette  to  the  lineup. 

Although  they  made  a superb  showing  during  the 
eliminations,  Navyman  Dale  Thomas  and  New 


Zealander  Jim  Cankin  were  nosed  out  by  seconds  in 
a hotly  contested  race. 

Shortly  after  the  starting  flag  went  down,  there 
was  a pileup  on  the  far  turn.  Five  cars  were  involved, 
but  expert  pit  crews  had  them  on  the  track  again  in 
record  time.  The  race  was  continually  marked  by  hair- 
raising  crashes  and  near-misses  on  the  miniature  track. 
Only  minor  damage  was  suffered  and  no  car  was 
forced  into  an  early  retirement  as  a result. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  laps  later— for  a total  of  14.2 
miles— with  a record  time  of  36  minutes,  24  seconds, 
Wayne  Smith  got  the  flag  and  the  win  as  his  bucket 
“T”  came  roaring  across  the  finish  line.  Joe  Gogel’s 
Corvette,  with  a time  of  36:40— just  .16  behind  the 
winner— was  a close  second.  New  Zealander  Jim  Wind- 
sor, in  steadfast  determination  to  make  the  first  Ant- 
arctic auto  race  truly  international  in  scope,  took  third 
place  with  a 37:20  time  for  his  Ford  Cheeta. 

Timekeeper  and  judge  for  the  race  was  Wayne 
Slivonik  and  lap-counters  were  Marvin  Stewart  and 
Jack  Loughmiller. 


GOLF 

in  the  Navy’s  first  golf  tournament  held  on  Bahrain 
* Island,  25  Bluejackets  participated  in  an  18-hole 
medal  play  at  the  Awali  Golf  Course.  Personnel  from 
the  staffs  of  the  Inspector  Navy  Material,  Petroleum 
Products,  Middle  East  Area  (insmatpet),  Navy 
Control  of  Shipping  Office;  uss  Valcour  (AGF  1);  and 
Commander  Middle  East  Force  composed  the  Navy 
entries. 

First  place  honors  went  to  Lieutenant  Winston  J. 
Hughes,  while  second  and  third  place  positions  were 
captured  by  Chief  Communications  Technician  J.  W. 
Keefover  and  Lieutenant  C.  H.  Veurink. 

Rear  Admiral  M.  G.  Bayne,  ComMidEastFor,  was 
on  hand  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tournament  to  make 
the  award  presentations  and  to  give  a special  thanks 
to  the  Bahrain  Petroleum  Company  for  extending  use 
of  their  course  to  the  Navy. 

-JOC  Bill  Clark,  USN 

■ ed  by  Bob  Peyre-Ferry  and  Lieutenant  John  An- 
" derson,  the  Naval  Publications  and  Forms  Center’s 
number  one  foursome  won  the  Eastern  States  Industri- 
al Golf  Championship  in  a two-day  tournament  held  at 
the  6460-yard  Pocono  Manor,  Pa.,  course.  Anderson 
and  Peyre-Ferry  both  shot  a blistering  156  for  the  36 
holes  of  competition  against  260  of  the  finest  amateur 
golfers  in  the  East. 

Peyre-Ferry  fired  a three-under-par  69  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  tourney  for  the  best  score  posted  in  the 
tournament  during  the  past  10  years.  LT  Anderson 
was  awarded  the  individual  championship  laurel  to 
enable  the  NPFC  Philadelphia  golfers  to  bring  home 
both  the  individual  and  team  championship  honors. 
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TRACK  & FIELD 

fifty  miles  is  a long  way  to  run,  especially  over  a 
* treacherous,  snow-patched  gravel  roadway  with  the 
Alaskan  rain  and  wind  blowing  in  your  face. 

But  the  challenge  of  Kodiak  Island’s  annual  mara- 
thon race  is  there  to  be  answered.  The  1971  race  drew 
a field  of  19  runners— including  two  women— who  set 
out  to  test  their  running  ability,  physical  stamina  and 
just  plain  courage. 

Radioman  Seaman  David  Vining,  assigned  to  Kodi- 
ak’s NavCommSta,  led  the  seven  finishers  across  the 
line  with  a time  of  eight  hours,  38  minutes  and  28 
seconds.  But  there  was  more  than  winning  that  kept 
the  festival  patrons  avidly  listening  to  radio  reports 
from  spotters  along  the  race  route.  The  elements  na- 
turally played  an  important  role.  Everything  seemed 
to  be  against  the  racers  from  the  beginning— snow  the 
day  before  the  race  somewhat  reluctantly  gave  way 
to  a heavy  drizzle  on  race  day. 

Coast  Guard  Aircrew  Survival  Equipmentman  Carl 
Lundstrom,  who  pushed  the  winner  most  of  the  way, 
finished  second— 22  minutes  later.  Sheldon  Peterson,  a 
naval  station  Boy  Scout,  eventually  placed  third  in  the 
race,  up  a spot  from  his  finish  a year  before. 

Seaman  William  Sims  was  the  fourth  place  finisher, 
only  one  minute  after  Sheldon  Peterson.  And  Ron 
Knudsen,  a naval  station  cook,  finished  fifth.  Another 
NavSta  cook,  David  LeCount,  wasn’t  so  lucky  though. 
He  was  in  fourth  place  but  was  forced  out  of  the  race 
after  nearly  40  miles  when  a womout  shoe  prevented 
him  from  finishing. 

The  two  ladies— Navy  Ensign  Ann  Roux  and  NavSta 
schoolteacher  Kitty  Hutchens— jogged  together  for 
about  10  miles,  outlasting  at  least  one  male  runner, 
before  calling  it  quits.  ENS  Roux  explained  later  that 
the  heavy  drizzle  caused  them  to  drop  out.  Both 
ladies,  however,  earned  the  esteem  of  the  crowd  for 
their  brave  attempt. 

Lamar  Peterson,  brother  of  Sheldon,  and  his  class- 
mate, David  Honeywell,  didn’t  finish  the  race  until 
five  hours  after  the  winner,  and  after  most  of  the 
crowd  had  gone  home.  But  they  were  happy  they  had 
made  it,  crowd  or  not. 

— JOSN  Rick  Kerr 

yHE  lanky  Naval  Academy  Prep  School  runner 
■ brought  back  no  medals,  just  sunburn  on  his  arms 
and  neck.  He  had  finished  in  138th  place  in  the  race 
for  which  he  had  spent  months  in  training.  Still, 
Thomas  C.  Dillon  could  hardly  be  described  as  dis- 
appointed. 

After  all,  the  race  was  the  famed  Boston  Marathon. 
Altogether,  887  runners  had  entered  the  grueling  26- 

RMSN  David  Vining  receives  a helping  hand  offer  crossing  the 
finish  line  in  the  50-mile  Chad  Ogden  Memorial  Marathon  Race 
at  Kodiak,  Alaska. 


mile,  385-yard  test  of  endurance.  Dillon’s  time  was 
two  hours,  50  minutes  and  26  seconds. 

“One  reason  I entered  was  to  build  up  my  ego,’’  he 
said.  “It  was  a great  feeling  for  me  as  a distance  run- 
ner to  see  the  fans  who  lined  the  streets  to  cheer  each 
of  us  on.  Usually,  hardly  anyone  bothers  to  come 
out  to  watch  a distance  race.  When  I entered  the 
Boston  Marathon,  my  only  goal  was  to  finish, " Dillon 
says.  “It  was  something  I had  to  prove  to  mvself  that 
I could  do.” 

■ ieutenant  Tom  Proven,  one  of  Training 
^ Squadron  Nine’s  flight  instructors,  finished  first 
in  the  Master’s  Mile  Run-in  the  30-40  age  group— 
during  the  Selma,  Ala.,  Invitational  Track  Meet. 
Decked  out  in  his  “Fly  Navy”  track  shirt,  the  lieu- 
tenant crossed  the  finish  line  boasting  a five-minute 
and  24-second  victory. 

Although  LT  Proven  is  kept  quite  busy  as  an  in- 
structor with  VT  9,  where  he  averages  two  training 
sorties  daily,  he  also  attends  Livingston  University 
during  his  off-duty  hours  and  still  manages  to  find 
time  to  run  and  exercise  daily. 

Being  physically  fit  is  important  and  LT  Proven 
says,  “I  am  constantly  amazed  that,  no  matter  where 
I go  to  run,  I see  someone  else  out  there.  The  grow- 
ing interest  in  jogging  is  gratifying  to  one  who  has 
spent  over  15  years  ‘running  for  his  life.’  ” 
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oadioman  Seaman  Apprentice  Phil  Gary,  a stu- 
dent in  the  Radioman  Class  “A”  School  at  Rain- 
bridge,  finished  second  in  the  shot  put  and  fifth  in  the 
discus  at  the  Interservice  Track  Meet  held  at  Ft. 
MacArthur,  Calif. 

Even  so,  the  performances  disappointed  the  former 
high  school  All-American.  His  toss  of  53  feet  in  the 
shot  put  fell  1 1 feet  short  of  the  winning  mark  and 
his  discus  throw  of  168  feet  was  considerably  below 
his  career  best  of  176  feet,  a record  set  while  a 
senior  at  Kentucky  State  University  before  entering 
the  Navy. 

Gary  said  he  was  hampered  by  his  pre-meet  work- 
outs because  he  was  unable  to  find  a suitable  train- 
ing and  practice  area  at  the  Rainbridge  training  facili- 
ty. Nevertheless,  Gary  said  he  still  hoped  to  earn  a 
spot  on  the  1972  Olympic  team.  His  chances  largely 
depend  upon  what  facilities  are  available  at  his  next 
duty  station.  The  six-foot-three,  235-pound  native  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  is  slated  for  duty  in  Athens,  Greece, 
after  graduation  from  his  school. 


BASKETBALL 

I4IHAT  can  you  say  about  an  intramural  basketball 
**  team  that  wins  11  out  of  16  games  during  the 
season;  establishes  itself  as  the  toughest  team  in  the 
league  to  beat  outside  the  league  leader  . . . and  then 
drops  two  straight  games  by  10  points  each  in  the 
playoffs? 

Well,  you  can  say  they  lost.  Sure,  but  why?  “Be- 
cause were  short  on  Guam,”  kids  one  plaver.  “Be- 
cause we  lost  two  starters,”  says  another.  Still  another 
offers,  “Because  ComNavMar— Commander,  Naval 
Forces,  Mariana  Islands— went  into  a no-shoot,  stall 
offense  in  the  second  half  after  getting  a 10-point  lead 
in  the  first  half.” 

Still,  even  though  the  Seabees  of  NMCB  5 Detail 
Corral’s  “Green  Wave  ”— Alabama’s  “Crimson  Tide”?— 
lost,  they  played  every  game  in  an  exciting,  flamboy- 
ant style. 

Their  method  of  play  could  best  be  described  as 
fast  and  alert,  with  a special  knack  for  finding  the 
open  man  who  can  score.  With  the  exception  of  six- 
foot-five  Dick  Padrick,  who  played  for  a few  games. 
Five  had  no  “big  men”  under  the  boards.  Conse- 
quently, the  scoring  and  rebounding  of  the  team  were 
greatly  hampered. 

Team  members  who  played  with  the  Green  Wave 
during  the  season  included:  Paul  Eide,  Larrv  Russell, 
Dean  Slayback,  Dan  Larson,  Dan  Hill,  Steve  O Brien, 
Terry  Cline,  Darvl  Jones  (captain),  Doug  Prowant, 
Dan  Grinder,  Ed  Hedgecock,  George  Baxter  and  Dick 
Padrick.  Dave  Paxinos,  who  began  as  the  team  score- 
keeper,  eventually  moved  to  a position  of  assistant 
coach  as  the  season  progressed. 

— J03  Jim  Beilby 
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News  of  reunions  of  ships  and  organi- 
zations will  be  carried  in  this  column 
from  time  to  time.  In  planning  a reunion, 
best  results  will  be  obtained  by  notifying 
the  Editor,  ALL  HANDS  Magazine,  (Pers- 
P31),  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C.  20370, 
four  months  in  advance. 


• uss  Sanders  ( DE  40)— A reunion 
will  be  held  1-6  Aug  1972  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Hampton,  Va.  Contact 
John  J.  Pepa,  Jr.,  725  Vine  St.,  Lake- 
side, Ohio  43440,  for  details. 

• uss  Stevenson  (DD  645)— Re- 
union is  planned  for  2-6  Aug  1972. 
Details  from  Frank  J.  Kmiec,  66 
Chadwick  St.,  No.  Andover,  Mass. 
01845. 

• uss  Amyous  ( ARL  2)— An  Au- 
gust 1972  reunion  is  proposed  for 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  In- 
terested ex-crewmembers  may  con- 
tack  Ward  L.  Vest,  1549  Thorne- 
wood  Dr.,  Concord,  Calif.  94521. 

• uss  Aulick  ( DD  569 )—Aulick’s 
second  reunion  will  be  held  in 
Louisville,  1-3  Sep  1972.  For  details 
contact  Roy  A.  West,  3363  Brecken- 
ridge  Ct.,  Annandale,  Va.  22003. 

• uss  LST  640— Third  reunion  of 
LST  640  will  be  held  23-25  Jun 
1972  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  for  all 
officers  and  crewmen.  For  addi- 
tional information,  contact  Raymond 
S.  Bowers,  115  Rohrer  Heights  Dr., 
Osawatomie,  Kans.  66064. 

• uss  Oklahoma  Association— The 
22nd  reunion  will  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  28-30  Apr  1972.  Con- 
tact Gerald  E.  Foreman,  S.  R.  1, 
Box  1314,  Port  Tobacco,  Md. 
20677. 

• uss  LST  627— Shipmates  who 
served  aboard  and  are  interested  in 
a reunion  are  invited  to  contact 
Wilson  Hatcher,  WDRB-TV,  1051 
East  Main,  Louisville,  Ky.  40206. 

• First  Battalion  USNR  NYNM 
Veteran  Association— An  annual  re- 
union is  planned  at  Fort  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.,  in  May.  Contact  RADM  J.  J. 
Peck,  NYNM  Ret.,  Cove  Road,  Oy- 
ster Bay  Cove,  N.  Y.  11771. 

• uss  Langley  (CVL  27)— All 
former  officers  and  enlisted  men  at- 
tached to  Langley  and  her  air  groups 
will  hold  their  reunion  in  Chicago 
in  June.  Write  to  LCDR  R.  L. 
Merkel,  USN  Ret.,  101  Medical 
Plaza,  Topeka,  Kans.  66604. 

• uss  Canberra  (CA  70)  & (CAG 


2)— A reunion  is  planned  13-15  Oct 
1972  at  Mount  Pocono,  Pa.  18344. 
For  further  information,  contact 
Jerry  Der  Boghosian,  secretary,  USS 
Canberra  Reunion,  P.O.  Box  1602, 
Portland,  Maine  04104. 

• uss  Barton  (DD  722)—  A Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  reunion  is  planned  for 
11-13  Aug  1972  for  crewmembers 
who  saw  Barton  service  in  and  dur- 
ing the  Korean  Conflict.  Jim  Deters, 
356  Jerlou  Circle,  Ft.  Mitchell,  Ky. 
41017,  has  details. 

• uss  Peiffer  ( DE  588)— The  15th 
annual  reunion  will  be  held  at  Wil- 
loughby, Ohio  44094,  27-30  Jul 
1972.  Call  800-228-9290  toll-free 
for  reservations.  Charles  McFarland, 
34424  Euclid  Ave.,  F24,  Willough- 
by, Ohio,  is  hosting  the  reunion  and 
may  be  contacted  for  additional  de- 
tails. 

• uss  Saratoga  (CV  3)— Harbor 
Island,  San  Diego,  will  be  the  site 
of  the  21st  annual  reunion.  All  for- 
mer Navy  and  Marine  Corps  ship- 
mates ( ship’s  company  and  air 
groups)  are  invited  to  attend  15-16 
Sep  1972  meeting.  Contact  Doug 
Alley,  651  Balboa  Ave.,  Coronado, 
Calif.  92118. 

• Women  Accepted  for  Volunteer 
Emergency  Service  (WAVES)— The 
30th  Anniversary  National  Conven- 
tion of  WAVES  will  be  held  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  from  3-5  Aug 
1972.  National  Chairman  is  CDR 
Margaret  E.  Grant,  USNR.  Details 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  her  at 
P.O.  Box  6531,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64126. 

• Fighter  Squadron  11  (VF  11) 
—The  45th  year  reunion  of  the  “Red 
Rippers”  of  VF  11  will  be  held  at 
NAS  Oceana,  Virginia  Beach,  Va., 
on  20  May  1972.  Contact  VF  11,  c/o 
FPO  New  York,  N.  Y.  09501  or 
phone  703-425-2961  for  information. 

• uss  Henley  ( DD  391)— A re- 
union is  planned  for  15-16  Jul  1972 
in  Silver  City,  N.  M.  Details  are 
available  from  Roy  E.  Anglen,  SMC 


( USN-Ret),  P.O.  Box  198,  Hume, 
111.  61932. 

• Submarine  Veterans  of  World 
War  II— The  18th  annual  national 
convention  for  U.  S.  Submarine  Vet- 
erans of  WW  II  will  be  held  16-20 
Aug  1972  at  the!  beautiful  resort  area 
of  Breezy  Point  in  Brainerd,  Minn. 
All  those  who  served  in  the  “boats” 
during  WW  II  are  qualified  for 
membership.  For  information  on 
membership,  associate  membership 
and  details  on  the  convention,  con- 
tact either  J.  A.  Woodall,  Past 
National  President,  P.O.  Box  1368, 
Galveston,  Tex.  77550,  or  Ernest  E. 
Carley,  1694  Hubbard  Ave.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  55104. 

• uss  Bunker  Hill  (CV  17)—  A 
reunion  will  be  held  in  Chicago  30 
Jun-2  Jul  1972.  Additional  informa- 
tion is  available  from  Dan  LoRusso, 
317  Main  St.,  Medford,  Mass.  02155. 

• uss  Ranger  (CV  4)— The  sixth 
annual  reunion  of  Ranger  will  be 
held  4-5  Aug  1972  in  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.  Details  are  available  from 
E.  H.  Koch,  Box  56,  Clarkston,  Ga. 
30021. 

• uss  Philadelphia  (CL  41)— San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  will  be  the  site  for 
the  ninth  annual  reunion.  The  con- 
vention date  is  5-7  Oct  1972.  Details 
are  available  from  the  reunion  chair- 
man, Frank  J.  Amoroson,  93  Dunbar 
St.,  Somerset,  N.  J.  08873. 

• uss  Albacore  (SS  218)  — If 
enough  interest  is  shown,  a 30-vear 
reunion  for  Albacore  “plank-owners” 
will  be  planned.  Tentative  plans  call 
for  the  get-together  to  take  place  in 
Jun  1972  in  New  London,  Conn. 
Contact  ENC  Ernest  W.  Talbot, 
USNR,  50  Wyoming  Rd.,  Paramus, 
N.  J.  07652,  for  additional  informa- 
tion. 

• uss  Laramie  River  (LSMR  512) 
—A  reunion  for  all  men  who  served 
aboard  Laramie  during  World  War 
II  is  planned  for  August  1972.  Con- 
tact Bob  Mills,  175  Trenton  St., 
Melrose,  Mass.  02176,  for  more  in- 
formation. 
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DM3  Monty  L.  Graham 


“Sorry,  Chief,  but  we  don't  serve  broken  glass 
and  10-penny  noils  here." 


“You  know,  I was  once  Navy  myself  . . 


DMSN  Vincent  J.  Ahern 


IC1  Jeremiah  H.  Pool) 


CTA1  Donald  L.  Winans 


CHIEF'S  L0UN6£\ 


a lot  has  been  said  about  the  Planned  Maintenance  System 
(PMS)  since  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  Navy  some 
years  ago.  Some  comments  have  been  favorable,  others  not. 

In  many  instances,  PMS  paperwork  becomes  very  confusing 
to  the  division  representative  who  must  attempt  to  fill  out  all  the 
forms— and  very  amusing  to  those  watching  him  try  it.  One  All 
Hands  staffer  recalled  the  time  when  his  leading  petty  officer 
was  cursing  in  the  dark  because  he  couldn’t  see  the  PMS  form 
he  was  trying  to  fill  out  in  order  to  get  a new  light  bulb. 

Despite  efforts  to  the  contrary,  what  often  happens  is  that  the 
incumbent  PMS  representative  hands  over  the  forms  and  ma- 
terials to  his  successor  with  little  or  no  explanation  about  how  to 
use  them— primarily  because  the  old  PMS  man  isn’t  really  sure 
himself.  Despite  diligent  efforts  of  PMS  executives  to  simplify 
the  system’s  procedures  over  the  years,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
consensus  among  division  representatives  that  filling  out  all  the 
necessary  forms  was,  quite  simply,  not  simple. 

Recent  events  aboard  uss  Mauna  Kea  (AE  22),  however, 
have  indicated  that  confusion  over  PMS  procedures  is  perhaps 
not  so  much  a matter  of  form  (or  forms)  as  it  is  of  content. 

Lieutenant  (jg)  H.  Keith  Haines,  II,  USN,  the  deck  depart- 
ment PMS  assistant,  reported  that  his  men  were  having  trouble 
grasping  the  meaning,  necessity,  and  procedures  of  PMS.  His 
solution  was  a “visual  aid”  of  the  system— which  was  a tall  (Sub- 
system, 36-22-36  (MRC  Code)  ),  brunette  (Component). 

Maintenance  requirement  procedures  for  this  “item”  included 
arriving  on  time,  taking  item  to  dinner  followed  by  movie,  and 
making  adequate  corrective  maintenance.  The  “Equipment 
Needed”  category  included  a nice  car,  two  theater  tickets,  and 
dinner  reservations;  remaining  blocks  on  the  PMS  form  were 
filled  out  with  similar  information. 

Following  a training  lecture  using  his  visual  aid  technique, 
LTJG  Haines  gave  his  men  a test  on  PMS  procedures.  The  re- 
sults—everyone  scored  unusually  high  compared  to  previous  ef- 
forts, and  Mauna  Kea’s  deck  department  has  since  received 
three  “outstandings”  in  PMS  inspections. 

<<You  SHOULD  have  seen  the  one  that  got  away,”  jested  AZ2 

■ Barry  Adams  as  he  held  his  110-pound,  five-foot,  two-and- 
one-half-inch  catch.  Fish  that  large  have  been  caught  before,  of 
course,  but  not  in  1100  feet  of  water  under  a hole  cut  through 
98-inch  thick  ice  on  the  Ross  Sea.  And  not  with  tackle  consisting 
of  a gasoline  engine  powered  winch,  quarter-inch  steel  cable, 
several  large  treble  hooks  and  a 50-pound  lead  weight  sinker. 

Serving  with  Antarctic  Development  Squadron  Six  (VXE-6)  in 
Operation  Deep  Freeze,  Petty  Officer  Adams  snared  the  Dis- 
sostichus  mansoni  (more  commonly  known  as  Antarctic  Cod) 
while  assisting  scientists  of  the  United  States  Antarctic  Research 
Program  (usarp).  As  part  of  a Scripps  Institute  project  funded 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  these  scientists  are  trying  to 
find  the  agent  in  the  blood  of  the  fish  that  prevents  it  from 
freezing  in  the  —1.86  degrees  Centigrade  temperature  of  Ant- 
arctic oceans.  If  found,  this  agent  could  have  many  medical  ap- 
plications in  freeze  preservation  of  blood  and  tissue  cultures. 
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• ALL  TIED  UP  — USS  Bonefish 
(SS  223)  moored  at  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor Submarine  Base.  Photo  by  PHI 
Carl  Begy. 
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• AT  LEFT:  WHEN  MY  SHIP  COMES  IN— Balloons,  flags  and  lots 
of  love  wait  on  the  pier  when  the  sailors  come  home.  A welcome 
such  as  those  shown  at  left  is  long  awaited  by  the  voyaging  crew- 
men and  they're  not  usually  disappointed. 

• FRONT  COVER:  UDT  FROGMEN  surface  after  a training  mis- 
sion during  an  exercise  off  Pineros  Island,  Puerto  Rico.  PhoTo  by 
W.  F.  Curtsinger. 
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The  Fie 


One  of  the  first  lessons  a novice  reporter  learns  is 
called  the  Mathematics  of  Journalism.  The  rule 
states:  one  man  plus  one  wife  equals  one  child,  no 
story;  one  man  plus  one  wife  equals  26  children, 
you’ve  got  a story. 

Result  is  that  an  awful  lot  of  things  which  are 
merely  ordinary  fail  to  get  into  print.  The  little  stuff 
is  constantly  being  shoved  aside  for  the  bigger  material, 
the  story  with  a new  twist,  or  the  interest-grabbing 
feature.  In  an  effort  to  do  something  with  the  little 
stuff , to  give  credit  to  the  little  guy,  or  the  ship  doing 
the  ordinary  thing,  All  Hands  introduces  this  section 
which,  from  time  to  time,  will  present  the  items  which 
are  usually  chucked  aside  simply  because  of  lack  of 
space. 

Included  in  this  wrap-up  are  items  about  a March 
of  Dimes  drive  in  Beatrice,  Nebr.;  a tug  doing  her 
bit  in  Operation  Handclasp ; sailors  helping  fire  vic- 
tims; and  other  small  items  which — taken  as  a whole 
— show  the  diversity  of  effort  undertaken  each  day  by 
the  Fleet  in  Action.  More  importantly , perhaps,  these 
little  odds  and  ends  depict  the  everyday,  humane 
efforts  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  which 
usually  go  unnoticed  in  the  overall  play  of  that  most 
fleeting  commodity  called  “news." 
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FLEET  IN  ACTION 


New  Fuel  Rates  Cake  Cutting 


Saturation  Divers,  First  Class 

the  Navy’s  first  class  of  saturation  divers  was  re- 
* cently  graduated  at  San  Diego’s  Submarine  De- 
velopment Group  One.  These  16  first  class  divers,  who 
represented  a pilot  program  for  a Navy  school  that 
will  train  120  saturation  divers  a year,  received  inten- 
sive training  at  Ballast  Point  and  aboard  the  Naval 
Undersea  Research  and  Development  Center’s  Elk 
River  (IX  501). 

In  saturation  diving,  a man  is  subjected  to  pressure 
to  a known  working  depth  on  the  surface  in  a decom- 
pression chamber,  then  transferred  to  that  depth  in  a 
personnel  transfer  capsule.  After  sufficient  exposure  to 
the  surrounding  pressures,  the  diver  acquires  a gas 
saturation  in  his  body  which  balances  the  water  pres- 
sure. When  the  diver  is  not  working,  he  lives  under 
pressure  on  the  surface.  This  eliminates  the  lengthy 
decompression  stops  required  for  useful  work  with 
more  conventional  diving  methods. 


Whipple  Gets  Leading  TV  Role 

if  crewmembers  of  uss  Whipple  ( DE  1062)  weren’t 
* fans  of  the  TV  series,  “Hawaii  Five-O,”  before, 
they  are  now— at  least  for  one  episode  in  which  they 
can  see  themselves  in  action.  On  a recent  Friday  after- 
noon-before she  had  even  made  her  first  deployment 
— Whipple  was  visited  by  Jack  Lord,  other  cast  mem- 
bers, and  the  TV  crews  for  the  filming  of  an  episode 
in  which  she  portrays  a ship  having  returned  from  the 
Far  East  with  heroin  smuggled  on  board.  (See  related 
article  on  uss  Preble  in  all  hands,  February  1972.) 
The  culprit  is  apprehended,  of  course,  by  the  Hawaii 
Five-O  regulars,  who  received  enthusiastic  assistance 
from  Whipple  regulars.  After  many  scenes  were  shot 
throughout  the  ship— including  man  overboard  drills 
and  hoisting  the  boat— rumors  were  running  rampant 
as  to  whether  any  new  stars  had  been  discovered. 


a recent  cake-cutting  ceremony  in  the  Number  One 
Main  Machinery  Room  aboard  uss  Constellation 
(CVA  64)  marked  the  first  anniversary  of  the  attack 
carrier’s  conversion  to  Navy  Distillate  Fuel  ( ND 
Constellation  is  the  first  ship  of  her  tvpe  to  use  the  new 
fuel,  which,  because  of  its  cleaner  and  more  complete 
combustion,  drastically  reduces  both  air  pollution  and 
maintenance  requirements  in  the  ship’s  eight  propul- 
sion boilers. 


Navy  Film  Wins  Award 

MQTRUTS,  propwash  & salt  spray,”  a multimedia 
~ presentation  produced  by  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Com- 
bat Camera  Group,  was  selected  for  the  Grand  Award 
as  the  best  multiple-media  production  of  1971  bv  the 
International  Film  and  TV  Festival  of  New  York  at  its 
awards  dinner.  Competing  with  more  than  a dozen 
other  multi-  or  mixed-media  productions— all  of  which 
were  produced  by  leading  civilian  film  companies— 
the  Navy’s  entry  took  the  Grand  Award,  a huge,  gleam- 
ing silver  bowl,  which  is  the  festival’s  highest  honor. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Robert  D.  Baer,  CO  of  the 
Combat  Camera  Group,  accepted  the  award. 

Produced  at  the  request  of  Vice  Admiral  R.  L. 
Townsend,  Commander  of  Atlantic  Fleet  Naval  Air 
Forces,  to  commemorate  60  years  of  naval  flying,  the 
presentation  uses  three  nine-  by  12-foot  rear-projection 
screens  to  trace  the  history  of  naval  aviation  from  its 
beginnings  in  1911  to  the  dvnamic  present. 


Gunnery  Rates  " Outstanding 

■the  fleet  tug  uss  molala  (ATF  106),  a unit  of 
* Service  Group  One,  was  recently  presented  a letter 
of  congratulations  for  outstanding  performance  by  the 
ship’s  gunnery  department  during  refresher  training  at 
San  Diego.  Exceeding  the  usual  performance  for  ships 
of  her  class,  Molala  chalked  up  a 98.3  in  the  graded 
exercises  for  the  weapons  segment,  with  a final  battle 
problem  grade  of  96  and  an  overall  “outstanding”  for 
the  ship.  Citing  the  finest  leadership,  preparation,  and 
attention  to  detail  as  the  secrets  of  Slolala’s  success, 
the  letter  was  presented  to  LT  Robert  J.  Branco, 
Molala’s  skipper,  by  Captain  R.  A.  Bowling,  Com- 
mander Service  Group  One,  who  personally  con- 
gratulated each  member  of  the  gun  crew. 
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Tug  Shuttles  Material 

^rewmembers  from  the  Seventh  Fleet  ocean  tug 
uss  Hitichiti  distributed  Operation  Handclasp  ma- 
terials to  residents  of  San  Felipe,  Zambales,  during  a 
recent  visit  to  the  town  while  the  tug  was  at  Subic 
Bay,  R.  P.  U.  S.  Seventh  Fleet  units  and  shore  com- 
mands at  the  Subic  Bay-Cubi  Point  complex  distrib- 
uted nearly  30  tons  of  Handclasp  materials  to  nearby 
communities  during  the  past  Christmas  season. 


Awards  Cite  Antarctic  Navymen 

pivE  navymen  attached  to  Antarctic  Development 
' Squadron  Six  (VXE-6)  were  recently  cited  with 
awards  resulting  from  their  performance  as  flight  crew 
members  of  the  LC-130  Hercules  during  Operation 
Deep  Freeze  71.  CDR  J.  B.  Dana  was  awarded  a 
bronze  star  (in  lieu  of  a second  award  of  the  Air 
Medal),  and  letters  of  commendation  were  presented 
to  ABHC  W.  H.  Tamplet,  ABH1  Douglas  E.  Sargent, 
AMS1  Virgil  L.  Varner,  and  AT3  Lester  L.  Luce. 
These  flights,  covering  10,750  nautical  miles  and  twice 
spanning  the  continent  of  Antarctica,  were  instru- 
mental in  transporting  field  party  equipment  and  sci- 
entific personnel  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  Norway  from  McMurdo  Station  and  Hallev  Bay 
Station  to  the  unexplored  Shackelton  and  Sverdrup 
Mountain  Ranges. 


Circuit  Riding  Dentists 

H IkJL  uster  in  the  barbebshop  with  your  toothbrush 
*’'■  —dental  call.”  Dental  call  in  the  barbershop? 
Yes,  as  a matter  of  fact  that’s  exactly  where  Lieutenant 
Lyle  T.  Roudabush  (DC)  recently  held  appointments 
for  32  men  aboard  uss  O’ Hare  (DD  389),  currently 
operating  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

One  of  four  “flying  dentists”  from  uss  Independence 
(CVA  62),  LT  Roudabush’s  dental  call  aboard  O’ Hare 
was  made  possible  by  a helicopter  from  which  he  and 
an  assistant  were  lowered  by  line  and  harness  to  the 
destroyer’s  deck.  Once  on  board,  the  two  headed  for 
the  barbershop  where  the  chairs  are  most  suitable  for 
dental  work. 

“Without  a headrest  it  was  rather  uncomfortable  for 
the  patients  and  tiring  for  me,”  LT  Roudabush  said. 
But,  sore  necks  notwithstanding,  the  patients  aboard 
O’ Hare  seemed  to  appreciate  this  visit  which,  accord- 
ing to  Commander  Paul  E.  Sutherland  Jr,  O’Hare’s 
skipper,  marks  the  first  time  the  ship  has  had  a dentist 
aboard. 


Recruiters  Cake  Worth  $ 421 

A cceptinc  the  challenge  of  local  Army  recruiters, 
^ two  Navy  recruiters  in  Beatrice,  Nebr.,  started 
mixing  it  up— a cake  batter,  that  is.  EN1  Bob  Center 
and  IC1  Bob  Vain,  with  the  help  of  several  other  re- 
cruiters in  the  Omaha  District,  recently  whipped  up  a 
cake— in  the  form  of  an  aircraft  carrier— and  walked 
away  with  the  first  place  trophy  from  the  March  of 
Dimes  Cake  Bake  Contest.  The  cake  was  auctioned  off 
for  $421,  which  was  donated  to  the  March  of  Dimes. 
Among  others  on  hand  for  the  ceremony  were  Mrs. 
Don  Schmidt  and  her  daughter  Julie  who,  born  with 
a kidney  condition,  is  the  1972  March  of  Dimes  Poster 
Child  for  Nebraska. 


Pearl  City  Has  Self-Help 

residents  of  pearl  city,  Hawaii,  now  have  a safer 
**  sidewalk  for  their  children  and  greater  peace  of 
mind,  thanks  to  their  own  motivation  and  some  assist- 
ance from  Seabees  of  Construction  Battalion  Unit  413. 
Pearl  City  residents,  mostly  military  families,  were 
concerned  because  their  children  traveled  to  and  from 
school  along  a sidewalk  which  afforded  no  protection 
from  the  heavy  traffic  of  Lehua  Avenue. 

Their  efforts  blocked  previously  from  lack  of  funds, 
these  people— offering  their  labor  on  a voluntary  basis 
—turned  to  the  Seabees  for  help,  and  members  of  CBU 
413  were  quick  to  respond.  The  volunteer  “pole  plant- 
ers” and  “fence  stretchers”  were  so  enthusiastic  that 
the  job  was  finished  in  70  mandavs  instead  of  the 
estimated  100.  The  result  is  a chain  link  fence,  four 
feet  high  and  2300  feet  long,  standing  between  the 
sidewalk  and  Lehua  Ave. 
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Above:  A cowboy  style  recovery  by  the  crew  nets  a torpedo  fired 
by  the  nuclear-powered  cruiser  Long  Beach.  Right:  The  TRs  operate 
from  Navy  Submarine  Support  Facility  in  Ballast  Point. 


torpedo 

r 


the  modern  torpedo  is  a complex  weapon  which 
* has  grown  from  a simple  tube  carrying  explosives 
to  a target-seeking,  acoustic  homing  device  which  can 
outsmart  its  target.  Unfortunately,  the  torpedo’s  cost 
has  increased  in  proportion  to  its  complexity  and  this 
creates  problems  when  it  comes  to  target  practice. 

Submarines,  surface  ships  and  aircraft  all  require 
a little  practice  in  firing  their  fish,  of  course,  and  use 
of  the  explosive  variety  is  out  of  the  question.  As  a 
substitute,  the  Navy  uses  nonexplosive  exercise  tor- 
pedoes for  much  of  its  training.  As  might  be  expected, 
these  are  less  expensive  and,  unlike  the  armed  version, 
they  return  to  the  surface  at  the  end  of  their  run  in- 
stead of  exploding  or  sinking. 

Their  buoyant  virtues  notwithstanding,  an  exercise 
torpedo  is  still  an  expensive  piece  of  equipment  which 
the  Navy  isn’t  anxious  to  lose  and  that’s  where  the 
torpedo  retriever  (TR)  crews  come  in.  At  San  Diego, 
the  job  of  picking  up  the  Navy’s  exercise  shots  falls 
to  the  46  men  of  the  Submarine  Flotilla  One  Torpedo 
Retriever  crews. 

These  men  use  special  open  stem  boats  and  winches 
with  which  they  haul  the  weapons  aboard  and  return 
them  to  San  Diego.  Although  this  sounds  like  a rela- 


Pilots  Take  Part  in  Rescues 

iliavy  men  and  units  at  various  locations  recently 
* ^ have  been  busy  fishing  people  out  of  the  seas.  On 
10  December,  Patrol  Squadron  22’s  standby  alert 
crew  was  launched  on  a SAR  mission  to  Midway  in 
a combined  effort  with  Coast  Guard  units  to  search 
for  survivors  of  the  Danish  ship  Herring  Kirsch.  Soon 
after  the  aircraft’s  arrival  on  station,  a crew  member 
reported  seeing  an  orange  object,  then  a bright  orange 
flare  in  the  sky. 

Piloted  by  Lieutenant  Joe  Cottle  and  manned  by 
“Crew  One,”  the  plane  returned  to  find  a single  life- 


raft  carrying  six  men  and  six  women  who  had  been  at 
sea  for  36  hours.  The  ss  Puna  was  radioed,  and  within 
an  hour  the  survivors  were  picked  up. 

About  a month  later,  Helicopter  Combat  Support 
Squadron  One’s  Detachment  Three  went  to  the  aid  of 
eight  Chinese  on  their  distressed  fishing  vessel;  the 
badly  damaged  junk  had  lost  its  mast  and  suffered 
other  topside  destruction.  On  instructions  from  uss 
Constellation  (CVA  64),  Lieutenant  Commander  Ray 
Lazo,  Officer  in  Charge  of  Detachment  Three,  pre- 
pared for  a possible  rescue  mission  at  first  light  on  11 
January.  In  addition  to  normal  preparations  for  a 
rescue  mission,  LCDR  Lazo  even  provided  an  inter- 
preter— AM H2  Frank  W.  Wong,  a native  of  Taiwan 
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frievers 

tively  simple  operation,  it  isn’t.  Pulling  torpedoes 
aboard  without  damaging  their  delicate  control  sur- 
faces is  tricky  business,  especially  in  rough  seas.  Never- 
theless, the  enlisted  eraftsmasters  who  command  the 
TRs  are  so  practiced  in  their  job  that  they  make  it 
look  easy. 


A s for  the  crews,  most  like  this  independent  duty 
and  all  are  in  favor  of  saving  the  Navy  money 
by  “recycling”  its  torpedoes.  And  they  do  save  money. 
Lieutenant  (jg)  Bill  May,  for  example,  directs  the  four 
boats  which  operate  from  San  Diego’s  Ballast  Point. 
He  and  his  men  recover  each  week  about  15  torpedoes 
from  aircraft,  cruisers,  submarines  and  destroyers. 

Most  of  the  everyday  work  is  done  by  small  65-  and 
72-foot  boats  but  the  little  fleet’s  100-foot  boat  often 
spends  four  days  at  sea  on  open  ocean  operations. 
When  the  TRs  aren’t  rounding  up  torpedoes,  they  do 
various  odd  jobs  which  range  from  carrying  customs 
and  agriculture  inspectors  to  meet  ships  returning 
from  overseas  to  taking  spare  parts  to  sea  for  the  re- 
pair of  a damaged  pump  on  board  an  oil  clean-up 
vessel. 

-Photos  by  Photographer's  Mate  1st  Class  G.  L.  Neuman 


Left:  Five  of  TR7's  six  crewmen  make  sure  the  cruiser's  exercise 
shot  is  tied  down  tight.  Two  powerful  diesel  engines  will  insure  the 
weapon  a quick  ride  home.  Above:  Rendezvous — the  launch  ship 
is  picked  up  on  radar. 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


now  attached  to  Det  Three’s  maintenance  department. 

At  0630  the  SH-3G  took  off  and  during  heavy  seas 
and  high  winds,  LCDR  Lazo  piloted  the  helo  to  a spot 
directly  above  the  damaged  craft.  Wong  was  lowered 
by  rescue  hoist  to  its  deck  and  quickly  explained  pro- 
cedures for  hoisting  aboard  the  carrier.  In  less  than  40 
minutes  the  eight  men  were  safe  on  board  uss  Constel- 
lation. One  injured  man  was  taken  to  the  ship’s  med- 
ical department;  the  others  were  given  hot  showers, 
dry  clothes  and  a warm  breakfast. 

the  “Holy  Helo”  aboard  uss  Coral  Sea  (CVA  43)  is 
so  called  because  of  its  regularly  scheduled  shuttle 
flights  which  carry  chaplains  to  escort  ships  with  no 


chaplain  embarked.  But  one  man  aboard  uss  Epperson 
(DD  719)  might  call  it  the  Holy  Helo  for  another 
reason. 

En  route  to  Epperson  to  pick  up  Father  W.  F.  Ma- 
loney, Coral  Sea’s  Catholic  chaplain,  helo  pilot  Lieu- 
tenant Jim  Woodward  got  word  that  an  Epperson 
sailor  was  over  the  side.  Help  was  needed— fast.  And 
that’s  what  he  got— within  10  minutes,  AMSAN  Carl 
Ratliff  was  in  the  water  helping  the  man  into  the 
static  line’s  harness.  Safely  aboard  the  helo,  the  man 
was  somewhat  tired  and  scared  and,  according  to  }02 
John  Choens,  mighty  glad  to  have  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Coral  Sea’s  Holy  Helo  crew. 
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Fire  Victims  Aided 


High-level  Highlining  Aboard 
Conyngham 

bjighlining  people  between  ships  is  always  an  in- 
■"  teresting  experience— not  to  mention  breathtaking 
if  you  happen  to  be  the  person  swinging  on  a line 
above  the  racing,  narrow  white-water  channel  between 
two  ships,  staking  your  health  and  well-being  on  the 
ability  of  two  highline  crews. 

It’s  nothing  unusual  for  an  admiral  to  be  highlined 
from  one  ship  to  another,  but  when  three  admirals  are 
involved  in  the  procedure  it  develops  into  a major 
undertaking— as  the  crews  of  uss  Conyngham  (DDG 
17)  and  uss  Savannah  (AOR  4)  recently  found  out. 
In  this  case,  the  three  admirals— ADM  William  F. 
Bringle  (cincusnaveur)  , VADM  Gerald  E.  Miller 
(comsixthflt)  and  RADM  William  D.  Houser 
(comcardiv  TWO)— were  highlined  from  Savannah 
to  Conyngham  for  discussions  with  Captain  B.  M. 
Atkinson,  Commander  Destroyer  Squadron  32.  Follow- 
ing the  meeting,  the  three  admirals  returned  the  way 
they  had  come,  making  it  back  to  Savannah  safe  and 
sound— and  dry. 


McCain  Aids  Sailing  Sloop 


I jss  John  S.  McCain  (ddg  36)  went  to  the  aid  of 
a motor  sailing  sloop  in  distress  about  55  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Baha,  Calif.,  in  February.  The  distressed 
vessel  White  Caps  out  of  Long  Beach,  had  been  adrift 
for  two  days  when  McCain  answered  her  signal.  The 
sloop  was  out  of  fresh  water  and  had  engine  trouble; 
her  batteries  were  dead  and  she  was  low  on  fuel.  A 
Navy  doctor  found  the  four  passengers  to  be  in  excel- 
lent condition  and,  when  McCain  crewmen  were  un- 
able to  make  repairs  at  sea,  the  sloop  was  towed  in  to 
Puerto  Magdelena. 


Alamo  Supports  Local  Drive 

■■nemonstrating  concern  for  their  homeport  com- 
^ munity,  crewmembers  of  uss  Alamo  (LSD  33) 
contributed  $4522.85— an  average  of  $15  per  man— 
to  this  year’s  Combined  Federal  Campaign  Fund 
Drive.  The  ship’s  “E”  Division  led  all  others  with  an 
average  contribution  of  $60  per  man.  Alamo’s  contri- 
bution will  be  pooled  with  others  in  providing  for 
various  organizations  supported  by  the  Long  Beach 
CFC. 


iaihen  cs2  albert  e.  welchman  heard  a radio 
” newscast  about  a Cranston,  R.  I.,  mother  and  her 
five  children  who  were  left  homeless  by  fire,  he  de- 
cided to  try  to  help.  Next  day  at  work  he  approached 
his  VXE-6  shipmates,  offering  to  put  up  $25  if  thev’d 
match  that  amount  with  voluntarv  donations.  They 
did,  and  a total  of  $55  was  raised  for  Mrs.  Timpani 
and  her  children.  The  family  was  located  with  the 
help  of  the  Cranston  Fire  and  Welfare  departments; 
Petty  Officer  Welchman  and  his  wife  met  Mrs.  Tam- 
pani  and  her  kids  at  a shopping  center  where  the  $55 
was  spent  on  clothing  for  the  two  youngest  children. 


McCaffery  Chiefs  Take  The  Deck 

pouR  chiefs  aboard  uss  McCaffery  (DD  860)  have 
been  taking  Admiral  Zumwalt  up  on  the  oppor- 
tunity he  presented  for  senior  petty  officers  to  assume 
more  responsibility  by  standing  bridge  and  Combat 
Information  Center  watches.  RDC  John  M.  Adams, 
who  has  been  qualified  as  an  OOD(I)  since  De- 
cember, served  as  JOOD  aboard  two  other  ships  be- 
fore completing  his  qualifications  on  McCaffery.  STGC 
Jerry  L.  Adcock  stood  JOOD  watches  aboard  uss 
Blandy  (DD  943)  and  OOD  on  uss  Hammerberg  (DE 
1015)  before  corping  to  McCaffery,  where  he’s  cur- 
rently a qualified  JOOD  and  working  on  his  OOD 
requirements.  Two  other  qualified  JOODs  and  CIC 
watchstanders  are  FTGC  Daniel  A.  Pinto  and  ETC 
James  L.  Snow. 


132  in  Crew  Are  Commended 

* stranger  stepping  aboard  uss  Saratoga  (CVA  60) 
^ recently  might  have  thought  that  Captain  J.  R. 
Sanderson,  the  ship’s  commanding  officer,  was  con- 
ducting a dungaree  inspection.  In  reality,  as  JOSN 
Joseph  Gelbach  informed  us,  it  was  an  awards  cere- 
mony at  which  CAPT  Sanderson  presented  letters  of 
commendation  to  132  men  from  Saratoga’s  engineer- 
ing department  for  their  service  during  the  repair  of 
a condenser  which  had  been  damaged  due  to  the 
failure  of  a cooling  water  line.  Working  under  adverse 
conditions,  the  engineering  gang  combined  their  skill, 
knowledge  and  perseverance  into  teamwork  that  re- 
turned the  condenser  to  its  normal  condition  in  less 
than  72  hours.  Seven  men  were  also  promoted  during 
the  ceremony  as  a result  of  their  performance  on  Navy- 
wide competitive  examinations. 
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1972  Sea  bee  Queen  Is  Named 

jujiss  Donni  S.  Mocer,  daughter  of  Commander  and 
Mrs.  Jack  B.  Moger  of  Annandale,  Va.,  was  re- 
cently crowned  as  1972  Seabee  Queen  at  the  Seabee 
Ball  in  Washington.  Miss  Moger  was  selected  by  a 
panel  of  judges  from  among  three  other  candidates,  all 
daughters  of  Civil  Engineer  Corps  officers.  The  new 
Seabee  Queen  is  a National  Honor  Society  member  at 
Oakton  High  School  and  has  been  accepted  to  enter 
Florida  State  University  this  fall,  where  she  plans  to 
major  in  architecture. 


Fleet  Tug  Answers  Fire  Alarm 

•the  crew  of  the  fleet  ocean  tug  uss  Mosopelea  (ATF 
158)  made  good  use  of  their  training  recently 
when  their  ship  went  to  the  aid  of  a blazing 
trawler  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Mosopelea  previously 
had  spent  a long  week  in  practicing  salvage  pro- 
cedures, including  firefighting,  diving  and  the  use 
of  beach  gear. 

The  tug  was  returning  from  operations  one  night  off 
the  Virginia  Capes  when  the  officer  of  the  deck  saw 
the  trawler  Cozart  explode  near  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Bridge  Tunnel.  Lieutenant  Commander  C.  W.  Sherer, 
Jr.,  Mosopelea’s  skipper,  called  the  crew  to  general 
quarters  in  record  time.  The  tank  landing  ship  uss 
Boulder  (LST  1190)  also  was  nearby. 

The  trawler  had  been  abandoned  with  her  engines 
in  reverse  and  was  traveling  about  seven  knots  stem- 
way.  Mosopelea  made  a pass  by  the  craft,  playing 
her  firehoses  across  Cozart’s  forward  deck,  trying  to 
contain  the  fire.  On  the  second  pass,  Mosopelea 
secured  herself  alongside  the  burning  craft,  bow  to 
stem,  so  that  the  heading  of  the  trawler  could  be 
controlled.  Mosopelea s firefighting  monitor  was  di- 
rected on  the  still  uncontrollable  fire. 

With  the  fire  contained,  men  aboard  two  LCMs 
from  Boidder,  along  with  Cozart  crewmen,  boarded 
the  trawler  and  secured  her  engines.  Mosopelea’s 
repair  party  passed  over  oxygen  breathing  apparatus 
and  firehoses  to  the  boarders.  After  an  hour’s  battle, 
the  fire  was  out  and  Mosopelea  began  pumping  water 
from  the  charred  trawler. 

As  Cozart  made  for  port  under  her  own  power, 
the  men  of  Mosopelea  were  satisfied  that  the  long 
week  of  training  had  been  worth  the  effort. 
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AMPHIBIOU 

Developing  and  improving  amphibious  concepts  is 
an  ever-important  mission  of  today’ s Navy.  A few 
months  ago,  for  example,  All  Hands  reported  on  the 
new  aluminum  boats  the  amphibious  forces  have 
been  trying  out  on  the  West  Coast.  To  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  changes  and  developments  are  underway, 
we  return  first  to  an  amphibious  operation  of  late 
World  War  II. 


the  first  thing  you  notice  is  the  quietness;  the 

* sea  is  calm,  there’s  an  endless  expanse  of  black. 
An  occasional  wave  laps  at  the  sides  of  the  dark 
gray  ships  as  the  formation  moves  steadilv  toward 
the  coastline.  High  overhead  a whistling  wind  rushes 
dark,  angry  clouds  westwardly. 

All  ships  of  the  convoy  move  to  their  assigned  posi- 
tions. Nearest  the  beachhead  are  a dozen  or  more 
amphibious  transports,  and  right  now  that  is  where 
most  of  the  activity  is  taking  place  as  preparations 
for  launching  the  assault  craft  are  being  made.  To 
port,  starboard,  and  on  the  flank,  are  both  heavy  and 
light  cruisers,  surrounded  by  scores  of  destrovers 
bobbing  like  small  buoys  in  the  now  churning  sea. 
Farther  out,  perhaps  a couple  of  miles  or  more,  two 
battleships  wallow  in  the  sea— guns  pointed,  ready, 
waiting. 

On  the  flag  bridge  of  one  of  the  battlewagons,  the 
admiral  leans  toward  a red  night  light  and  checks 
his  watch.  Everything’s  on  schedule:  0530. 

Suddenly  the  action  begins.  Instantly  it  is  davlight. 
As  if  someone,  stumbling  around  blindly  in  a dark- 
ened room,  had  finally  found  the  light  switch.  But 
there  is  no  stumbling,  everything  here  is  perfectly 
timed,  planned  down  to  the  smallest  detail.  The 
landings  begin. 

Hundreds  of  assault  craft  hastily  depart  the  trans- 
ports and  scurry  wildly  for  shore.  The  heavy  stuff 
from  the  battleships  and  cruisers  glows  as  it  streaks 
inland,  lighting  the  way  for  the  boats  carrying 
thousands  of  Marines  toward  the  beachhead. 

jf  your  idea  of  an  amphibious  assault  produces  a 

* mental  picture  something  like  the  scene  described 
above,  you  have  to  update  your  way  of  thinking. 
While  this  method  of  beachhead  assault  is  still 


>ur  everchanging 

i FORCES 


feasible,  there  have  been  many  innovations  in  this 
operation  which  change  the  entire  picture.  According 
to  Rear  Admiral  W.  D.  Gaddis,  commander  of  the 
Seventh  Fleet’s  Amphibious  Group  One,  his  command 
now  has  the  capabiliites  of  making  a “raiding  support 
type  of  operation,  rather  than  the  slug-it-out,  land- 
over-the-beach  type  of  operation,”  that  was  standard 
operating  procedure  during  World  War  II. 

Admiral  Gaddis  says  the  principal  job  of  today’s 
amphibious  force  is  to  prepare  for  several  different 
types  of  operations,  such  as  vertical  envelopment 
and  raiding  operations  with  a ready  Marine  landing 
force. 

The  Fleet’s  amphibious  forces  consist  of  a squadron 
of  amphibious  ships,  divided  into  two  amphibious 
ready  groups,  known  as  ARGs— both  ARGs  carry  a 
battalion  of  battle-equipped  Marines  and  support 
equipment.  While  both  of  these  units  are  capable  of 
over-the-beach  assaults,  one  unit  includes  an  am- 
phibious assault  carrier,  which  provides  the  additional 
capability  of  vertical  envelopment— with  the  carrier’s 
helos  landing  troops  inland.  The  other  ships  in  the 
units  are  specially  designed  amphibious  troop  and 
cargo  carriers.  c 

Right  now,  the  amphibious  arm  has  more  new  ships 
than  any  other  force  in  the  Seventh  Fleet.  The  special 
demands  of  WestPac  operations  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  one  of  these  new  types  of  ships,  the  “20- 
knot  ARG.”  This  ship  has  a sustained  cruising  speed 
of  20  knots  and  a maximum  speed  of  23  to  24  knots, 
or  about  27  miles  per  hour. 


a landing. 

Admiral  Gaddis  says,  “Now,  we  can  be  in  position 
in  a matter  of  days  and  be  more  effective  as  a result.” 
The  admiral  also  expressed  his  views  on  the  future 
of  amphibious  operations: 

“It  is  rather  improbable  that  we  will  have  massive 
landings  like  we  did  in  World  War  II  when  amphi- 
bious operations  really  reached  their  peak  of  employ- 
ment, especially  in  the  Pacific,”  he  says.  “With  the 
advent  of  the  higher  speed  amphibious  ships  and 
the  introduction  of  the  heavy  lift  helicopters,  the 
amphibious  task  force  has  the  abilitv  to  move  in 
rapidly  and  exert  its  energies  and  efforts  well  inland 
and  not  be  confined  to  a very  strict  beach  area.” 


the  speed  capabilities  of  these  new  ships  contrast 
* rather  sharply  with  those  of  the  old  amphibious 
convoys  of  World  War  II.  A fast  convoy,  then, 
traveled  at  13  knots  (15  mph),  and  a slow  convoy 
traveled  at  eight  knots  (10  mph).  It  took  weeks  and 
even  months  to  move  ships  into  position  to  make 


Facing  page,  top:  A truck  comes  down 
the  bow  ramp  of  the  tank  landing  ship 
USS  Newport.  Left:  LCMs,  the  amphib 
workhorses.  Top:  USS  Manitowoc,  an 

LST  of  an  entirely  new  design.  (2)  USS 
Cleveland,  an  amphibious  transport 
dock,  carries  a balanced  load  of  as- 
sault troops  and  their  equipment.  Far 
right:  USS  Crockett,  a patrol  gunboat 
with  excellent  maneuverability.  Right: 
USS  Okinawa,  her  helicopters  ready 
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WHALEBOAT 


^aptain  ahab  might  not  understand,  but  some 
^ sailors  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  actually  enjoy  whale- 
boats. Of  course,  unlike  today’s  sailors,  the  fabled 
captain  who  met  his  death  pursuing  the  whale,  “Moby 
Dick,”  didn’t  have  a boat  which  was  motorized;  nor 
was  he  participating  in  one  of  the  Navy’s  Whaleboat 
regattas. 

Preferring  not  to  race  whales,  sailors  today  would 
rather  compete  against  each  other,  and  the  result  is 
one  of  the  more  popular— and  rivalry-inducing— 
sports  in  the  fleet. 

Whaleboat  racing  is  something  of  a tradition  for 
the  Navy,  dating  back  to  the  19th  century.  This  was 
before  there  were  motors  in  whaleboats  and  the  speed 
of  the  particular  craft  depended  on  the  current  and 
the  coordination  of  the  men  pulling  the  oars.  Whale- 
boat regattas  enjoyed  relative  degrees  of  popularity 
before  and  after  World  War  I.  Before  World  War  II, 
the  races  became  an  annual  event  in  many  areas  and 
the  outcomes  contributed  to  the  competitive  reputa- 
tions of  each  ship. 

Whaleboats  of  anchored  ships,  just  for  practice, 
would  race  each  other  before  the  evening  meal.  A 
ship  would  challenge  another  by  lowering  her  whale- 


boat and  presenting  oars;  the  challenge  was  answered 
when  the  second  ship  responded  with  her  whaleboat 
team.  Navy  competition  became  famous,  and  an  all- 
Navy  team  was  annually  invited  to  compete  in  a race 
in  Lake  Washington,  sponsored  by  the  S cattle  Times. 

The  races  became  a casualty  of  World  War  II  when 
few  efforts  were  concentrated  on  recreational  activ- 
ities. 


A fter  that  war,  however,  the  sport  again  was  re- 
™ vived.  For  a while,  it  was  even  part  of  recruit 
training  at  the  San  Diego  Naval  Training  Center, 
where  recruit  companies  would  learn  some  of  the  art 
of  seamanship  and  compete  against  each  other  on  a 
weekly  or  biweekly  basis. 

Within  the  last  10  years,  the  oars  were  phased  out, 
and  the  era  of  the  motorized  whaleboat  began. 
With  the  passing  of  the  oars  has  come  the  revival 
of  regattas.  These  pit  crews  and  boats  from  different 
ships  in  keen  competition.  At  least  three  such  regattas 
have  been  held  so  far  this  year.  They  were: 

In  celebration  of  the  177th  anniversary  of  the  Navy 
Supply  Corps,  uss  Little  Rock  (CLG  4)  held  its  first 


Left:  In  the  foreground  speeds  Little 
Rock  during  the  great  race.  Augusta, 
Sicily,  rises  in  the  background. 

Below:  With  saltwater  spray  in  their 
faces.  Little  Rock's  crew  pushes  onward 
toward  the  finish  line. 
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annual  Supply  Corps  Anniversary  Motor  Whale  boat 
race  in  Augusta  Bay,  Sicily.  The  race  was  also  held  for 
the  relaxation  of  the  crews  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  which 
had  just  participated  in  Task  Force  Sixty’s  operation 
for  five  days.  The  boats  were  manned  by  Supply 
Corps  personnel  and  captained  bv  a supply  officer 
from  each  ship. 

THE  RACE  PRODUCED  TWO  WINNERS,  One  from  USS 

■ Seattle  (AOE  3)  and  the  other  from  uss  Leary 
(DD  879).  Making  up  the  remainder  of  the  field 
were  entries  from  uss  Independence  (CVA  62),  uss 
Savannah  (CL  42),  uss  Little  Rock,  uss  Yarnall  (DD 
541),  uss  Richard  E.  Byrd  (DDG  23),  and  uss  Vogel - 
gesang  (DD  862). 

In  another  comer  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  whale- 
boat representatives  from  uss  Detroit  (AOE  4),  uss 
Josephus  Daniels  (DLG  26),  and  uss  San  Diego  (AFS 
6)  entered  a regatta  sponsored  by  Vice  Admiral  Isaac 
Kidd  and  his  flagship,  uss  Springfield  (CLG  7),  an- 
chored off  Malaga,  Spain.  Detroit  managed  to  best 
her  rivals,  and  came  in  three  lengths  ahead  of  Daniels 
and  San  Diego. 


Competition  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  this  year  was 
much  more  keen.  Nearly  30  entries  from  ships  in  the 
area  came  to  compete,  and  when  the  final  event  was 
held,  the  whaleboat  from  uss  Kitty  Hawk  (CVA  63) 
was  declared  the  winner.  Piloted  by  Boatswain’s  Mate 
3rd  Class  Randall  Azure,  and  manned  by  Engineman 
3rd  Class  Larry  Pinkerton  and  Seaman  Timothv  Mer- 
rihew,  the  boat  maintained  an  average  speed  of  7.68 
knots  around  a two-mile,  triangular  course  for  13:34.5 
to  finish  eight  lengths  ahead  of  the  entry  from  uss 
Maddox  (DD  731). 

A plaque  honoring  the  winner  was  presented  by 
Vice  Admiral  Ray  Peet,  Commander  First  Fleet, 
aboard  his  flagship  uss  Providence  (CLG  6).  A sec- 
ond plaque  for  the  boat  crew  judged  the  “smartest” 
in  its  display  of  seamanship  in  boathandling  went  to 
the  crew  of  the  Number  Two  boat  entered  by  uss 
Prairie  (AD  15). 

With  these  and  other  competitions  scheduled  for 
later  this  year,  whaleboat  racing  as  a sport  for  Navy- 
men  should  be  regaining  some  of  the  popularity  it 
knew  some  70  years  ago.  — J03  Jim  Stovall 
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© MISSILES 


EYES  AND  EARS — Wheeling's  impressive  antenna 
array  may  be  partially  seen  in  the  picture  at  left. 
The  antennas  visible  include  the  AN/FPS-16  radar, 
the  AN/MPS-25  radar,  the  command  destruct,  the 
low-gain  telemetry  antenna,  the  medium  gain 
telemetry  antenna,  and  the  log  periodic  antenna. 
The  ship  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  world's  most 
sophisticated  in  terms  of  electronic  equipment. 
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here’s  AN  ideal  example  of  teamwork  among  naval 
**  personnel,  civil  service  technicians,  and  contract 
employees— which  occurred  aboard  one  of  the  Navy’s 
most  sophisticated  ships  in  behalf  of  an  Army  opera- 
tion. 

During  the  mission  the  range  instrumentation  ship 
usns  Wheeling  (T-AGM-8)  steamed  almost  14,000 
miles  and  logged  a total  of  41  days,  15  hours  and  six 
minutes  at  sea.  Making  the  operation  a success  were 
the  efforts  of  the  60-man,  civil  service  crew  of  Wheel- 
ing headed  by  Captain  E.  R.  Gibson;  17  officers  and 
civilians  from  the  Pacific  Missile  Range;  and  46  rep- 
resentatives from  three  missile  and  electronic  firms, 
and  the  Strategic  Systems  Program  Office. 

“The  preparation  for  this  recent  exercise  started 
when  the  Military  Sealift  Command  ship  Wheeling 
returned  to  Port  Hueneme  last  spring,  following  a sim- 
ilar deployment,”  said  Commander  Richard  C.  Rrabec, 
operational  plans  officer  for  the  Pacific  Missile  Range 
at  Point  Mugu,  Calif.,  and  the  range  representative 
aboard  Wheeling. 

“The  ship  was  placed  in  the  yard  at  Hunter’s  Point 
in  San  Francisco  for  her  annual  upkeep  period  and 
work  on  some  20  major  items.  Following  the  yard 
period  we  began  grooming  her  for  operational  readi- 
ness and  this  lasted  through  the  middle  of  October. 
We  used  launches  from  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base 
as  ‘targets  of  opportunity’  and  Wheeling  made  10 
trips  during  these  exercises. 

“When  the  ship  departed  Port  Hueneme  19  Octo- 
ber, there  still  were  some  instrumentation  deficiencies. 
Range  contract  personnel  continued  to  work  on  these 
items  until  the  ship  left  Pearl  Harbor  about  two  weeks 
later;  all  systems  were  ready  when  the  ship  left  Pearl.” 

1*#heelinc  is  designed  to  extend  Pacific  Missile 
" * Range  operations  into  the  broad  ocean  area  and 
was  the  only  ship  capable  of  performing  functions  re- 
quired by  the  range  user  in  this  exercise.  Wheeling 
not  only  provided  real  time  safety  to  the  extent  re- 
quired, but  also  served  as  command  center  for  the 
target.  She  was  able  to  lock  onto,  and  track,  the  mis- 
siles fired  from  the  launch  ship  at  various  targets  lo- 
cated vast  distances  from  the  two  vessels. 

At  the  same  time  Wheeling  was  controlling  fly-by 
aircraft  and  coordinating  communications  with  all  op- 
erating units. 

The  ship’s  computers  are  capable  of  selecting  the 
best  information  received  by  the  two  radars  and  dis- 
playing it  on  the  plotting  boards.  They  can  take  ele- 
vation data  from  one  radar,  azimuth  data  from  the 
other,  and  range  from  either,  or  combine  any  of  the 
data  to  present  the  best  possible  display  on  the 
boards. 

Prime  mission  was  to  insure  that  the  missiles  used 
in  the  Army  test  did  not  endanger  lives  or  property. 


The  Commander  Pacific  Missile  Range  has  the  safety 
responsibility  for  any  missile  launched  from  or  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  this  case,  the  Army  called  for  the  targets  to  be 
launched  from  a naval  vessel.  Wheeling  was  posi- 
tioned near  the  launch  ship  and  coordinated  with  the 
Army  to  determine  when  they  were  ready  to  receive 
the  targets. 

T he  two  keymen  during  the  operation  were  the 
* Range  Operations  Supervisor  and  the  Missile 
Flight  Safety  Officer. 

Wheeling  has  two  range  operation  supervisors  as- 
signed; they  alternate  position  during  the  exercises, 
with  one  aboard  Wheeling  and  the  other  at  Point 
Mugu.  The  missile  flight  safety  officer  and  his  assist- 
ant were  aboard  Wheeling  and  aboard  the  launch  ship 
during  the  exercise. 

The  range  operations  supervisors  coordinate  all  the 
pre-operational  checks  with  the  launch  ship,  run  op- 
erational and  recognition  checks,  test  instrumentation 
pre-readiness,  and  pre-operational  systems  check-offs. 
The  range  supervisors  are  tasked  with  the  job  of  co- 
ordinating all  communications  between  the  launch 
vessel,  range  users.  Wheeling,  and  fly-by  aircraft, 
while  keeping  the  missile  flight  safety  officer  informed 
of  the  countdown  and  status. 

The  missile  flight  safety  officer  is  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  the  entire  operation.  Wheeling  is  the 
controlling  agency,  and  the  missile  flight  safety  of- 
ficer gives  the  final  launch  clearance. 

Once  the  missile  has  been  launched,  the  missile 
flight  safety  officer  can  watch  its  progress  on  seven 
plotting  boards  in  the  Operational  Control  Center 
aboard  Wheeling. 

The  plotting  boards  have  an  instrument  impact  pre- 
diction already  computed  and  plotted;  the  Missile 
Flight  Safety  Officer  watches  the  progress  for  the 
flight  as  it  is  plotted  by  standard  real  time  position 
and  velocity  on  the  boards.  If  the  missile’s  flight  be- 
comes erratic  or  for  any  other  reason  the  Missile 
Flight  Safety  Officer  deems  it  will  cause  an  unsafe 
operation,  the  flight  is  aborted  and  the  missile  de- 
stroyed. 

the  missile  had  to  negotiate  a very  tight  course  to 
1 insure  the  safety  of  the  people  living  in  the  mid- 
Pacific  area. 

Captain  Lyle  H.  Sette,  Range  Operations  Officer, 
stated  that  “This  was  an  excellent  team  effort.  I can’t 
give  any  one  man  the  credit  for  its  success.  The  co- 
operation received  was  great.  The  operation  was  a 
100  per  cent  team  effort  and  couldn’t  have  been  done 
any  other  way.” 

The  Pacific  Missile  Range  provided  two  EC- 12 IK 
(Connies)  aircraft  for  the  operation.  During  the  ex- 
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ercises  one  was  based  at  Yokota,  Japan,  and  the  other 
at  Wake  Island.  The  aircraft  flew  range  operations 
and  were  on  station  to  record  data. 

“The  significance  of  this  operation  can’t  be  appre- 
ciated until  you  realize  that  5000  miles  from  their 
home  base,  the  ship  and  two  aircraft  were  able  to 
rendezvous  at  a precise  point  and  lock-on  and  track 
a missile  fired  from  another  ship,”  said  CDR  Brabec. 

“The  only  time  the  missile  flight  safety  officer  had 
a chance  to  get  in  some  actual  training  was  during  the 
transit  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  station.  This  was  a very 
busy  time  for  all  hands,”  CDR  Barbee  stated. 

“The  technicians  and  engineers  were  constantly 
grooming  the  equipment  to  peak  operating  efficien- 
cy,” he  continued. 

“All  of  this  effort  was  expended  to  prepare  for  an 
exercise  that  would  take  less  than  two  minutes.  But 
during  those  two  minutes  the  safety  officer  had  to 
have  a visual  presentation  so  that  he  could  perform 
the  range  safety  function.” 

The  actual  countdown  began  over  30  hours  before 
launch.  The  ship  had  to  navigate  precisely  for  rendez- 
vous with  the  other  units  involved  and  arrive  exactlv 
on  station  on  time.  Once  the  missile  was  fired  the  ship 
couldn’t  alter  speed  or  heading  until  tracking  was 
completed. 

^uring  the  countdown,  contractor  personnel  ran 
through  a multi-check  list  and  countdown  items, 
insuring  that  all  instrumentation  systems  were  peaked, 
PMR  personnel  supervised  the  overall  operations  and 
participated  in  countdown  operations,  while  safety 
people  supervised  system  readiness  tests  and  pro- 
grammers and  analysts  monitored  software  and  hard- 
ware performance. 

At  the  moment  of  truth,  the  teamwork  and  coop- 
eration of  all  hands  paid  off  in  Wheelings  outstand- 
ing performance. 

The  day  before  the  operation  60-knot  winds  were 
blowing,  with  gusts  up  to  80  knots  and  hail.  Yet 
when  the  ship  and  missile  technicians  needed  good 
weather  the  next  day,  the  winds  died  down  and  they 
had  moderate  seas. 

1*#orthy  of  note  is  the  fact  that  Wheeling  has 
2765  long  tons  of  fixed  liquid  ballast,  275  long 
tons  of  liquid  ballast  in  frahm  tanks  to  decrease  roll- 
ing, and  about  200  tons  of  fixed  concrete  ballast.  This 
ballast  is  located  in  the  old  number  1,  2 and  5 cargo 
holds  and  the  concrete  ballast  is  in  number  4,  with  a 
small  amount  in  number  3. 

Rear  Admiral  H.  S.  Moore,  Commander  Pacific 
Missile  Range,  said,  “The  mission’s  success  took  a 
whale  of  a lot  of  professionalism  on  the  part  of  CAPT 
Gibson  and  crew  for  seamanship.  The  civilian  em- 
ployees and  contractor  personnel  successfully  main- 
tained and  operated  a very  complex  range  system  and 
PMR  personnel  gave  the  vital  technical  guidance  and 
direction.” 


Right,  top  to  bottom:  (1)  The  Operations 
Control  Center  is  the  nerve  center  of  the 
ship  in  which  flight  data  is  projected  on 
the  plotting  boards  enabling  the  Missile 
Flight  Safety  Officer  to  monitor  and  moke 
critical  decisions  during  the  operation. 

(2)  Despite  the  sophisticated  equipment  on 
board  Wheeling,  oil  filters  still  have 
to  be  changed  by  hand.  (3)  Adjusting  one 
of  the  antennas  are  employees  of  a 
civilian  firm.  (4)  A modification  project 
review  is  carried  on  concerning  the 
development  of  the  instrumentation 
systems  and  their  integration.  (5)  Wheeling 
underway  returning  from  her  fourth 
deployment  in  1971  in  support  of  the 
Army's  Safeguard  System  Test  Target 
program  in  the  South  Pacific. 

(6)  Checking  the  operatiom  of  Wheeling's 
radar  by  means  of  analogue  recorders. 

(7)  At  this  console  the  progress  of  the 
mission  and  the  control  of  fly-by  aircraft 
are  checked.  (8)  Scientific  Data  Analysis 
and  Processing  Deportment  personnel  check 
out  the  computer  and  magnetic  tape 
recorders  for  the  mission. 
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FLEET  IN  ACTION 


POINT  MUGU’S 
SMALL  CRAFT  NAVY 


QOATS  ARE  VERY  NEARLY  THE  WORLD  for  the  CreWS  of 
" six  aviation  recovery  vessels  (AVRs)  and  two  am- 
phibious landing  craft  (LCUs)  belonging  to  NAS 
Point  Mugu’s  Surface  Craft  Department.  The  men 
live  aboard  and,  every  three  months,  rotate  to  another 
boat  to  get  the  proper  feel  for  each  of  the  depart- 
ment’s small  craft. 

Most  of  the  time,  one  of  the  boats  puts  to  sea 
early  in  the  morning  and,  by  0330,  has  cleared  the 
Port  Hueneme  breakwater.  There  it  spends  the  day 
in  support  of  the  Pacific  Missile  Range  operations 
with  on-the-scene  surveillance  and  helping  recover 
drones.  Once  on  station,  the  crew  keeps  its  operating 
area  under  a sharp  eye  to  warn  other  craft  in  the 
neighborhood  of  target  and  missile  operations. 

Around  1600,  there  is  no  more  need  for  the  boat’s 
services  and  it  begins  the  three-and-a-half-hour  trip 
back  to  the  port  where  its  orew  and  the  other  crews 
operating  that  day  refuel  their  boats  and  clean  them 
for  the  next  day’s  operation. 

Most  working  days  are  considerably  longer  than 
the  conventional  eight  hours,  but  there  is  a slight 
compensation:  When  there  are  no  operations  to 

support  and  the  craftmaster  is  satisfied  that  routine 
work  has  been  done,  the  crews  don’t  have  to  stick 
around  just  to  punch  a clock. 

■there  is  always  a duty  search  and  rescue  craft 
* available  in  case  of  need  and  that  boat  is  ready 
to  go  on  10  minutes’  notice.  In  addition,  two  of  the 
six  AVRs  make  three  weekly  passenger  runs  to  Santa 
Cruz  Island  to  ferry  men  assigned  to  the  range  facil- 
ities located  there.  The  two  LCUs  belonging  to  the 
department  transport  heavy  cargo  to  San  Nicholas 
and  Santa  Cruz  Islands. 

Each  craft  is  manned  according  to  its  size  and 
mission,  but  all  have  a craftmaster,  engineer  and 
assistant  craftmaster  and  assistant  engineer  plus  at 
least  two  deck  seamen.  Except  for  the  passenger  boats, 


Above:  Aluminum  fabrication  work  being  done  by  the  Surface 
Craft  Maintenance  Division.  Below:  Replacement  parts  for  the 

AVRs  and  LCUs  are  made  in  the  machine  shop.  Below,  right:  The 
issue  room  stocks  a wide  variety  of  the  necessary  repair  parts. 


each  has  a cook. 

The  crews  are  a salty  lot.  The  eight  craftmasters, 
for  example,  are  all  graduates  of  San  Diego’s  Emer- 
gency Shiphandling  School  and  have  served  an  in- 
doctrination period  aboard  Point  Mugu  vessels.  After 
completing  their  training,  they  had  to  pass  a locally 
administered  test  covering  all  phases  of  AVR  and 
LCU  operations.  They  are  truly  masters  of  their  boats 
for,  from  the  moment  the  boat  gets  underway  until  it 
returns,  the  craftmaster  is  responsible  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  boat  and  the  safety  of  its  crew. 

It  is  the  craftmaster  who  decides  whether  his 
vessel  is  capable  of  supporting  an  operation.  His 
judgments  must  be  quick  and  exact  concerning  the 
seaworthiness  of  his  boat  during  inclement  weather 
for  he  has  the  authority  to  cancel  any  operation  if  he 
feels  the  need  to  do  so. 

i*#hen  a boat  is  on  the  range,  the  crew  does  more 
than  provide  range  safety.  When  the  operation 
is  ended,  the  target  is  parachuted  into  the  sea  and 
the  AVR  crew  recovers  the  parachute  which  sep- 
arates from  the  drone  on  impact.  Normally,  a heli- 
copter recovers  the  target  but  the  AVR  crew  stands 
by  in  case  the  chopper  needs  assistance.  If  necessary, 
one  of  the  boat’s  crew  enters  the  water  to  help  with 
the  recovery;  for  the  AVR  swimmer,  the  interlude  is 
more  than  a dip  in  the  ocean.  Armed  men  on  board 
keep  their  weapons  ready  to  protect  the  swimmer 
from  sharks. 

The  jobs  aboard  the  boats  can  sometimes  become 
tedious  and  they’re  occasionally  boring,  but  the  crews 
have  the  Navy’s  thanks  for  any  boredom  they  might 
suffer.  Each  of  the  parachutes  a crew  recovers  is  re- 
usable and  worth  from  $500  to  $1700.  All  in  all,  the 
crews  of  NAS  Point  Mugu’s  boats  whittle  about 
$120,000  from  operating  expenses  each  month. 

—Photos  by  Photographer's 
Mate  1st  Class  D.  B.  Wood,  USN 


Top  left  and  right:  The  aviation  recovery  vessels  attached  to  NAS 
Point  Mugu  save  the  government  almost  $120,000  a month  in 
recovered  equipment.  Above:  Plotting  the  day's  operations  is  one 
of  the  croftmaster's  major  responsibilities.  Below:  an  engine  need- 
ing repair  is  replaced  by  one  in  operating  condition.  Below,  left: 
Civilian  workers  and  Navy  personnel  team  up  to  insure  the  best 
maintenance  possible. 
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LEFT,  TOP  TO  BOTTOM:  Novy  Dock  Londing  Ship 
USS  Alamo  at  anchor  off  San  Diego,  Calif.  (2) 

A ship's  officer  regulates  flooding  of  ballast 
tanks  by  which  the  stern  of  Alamo  con  be 
submerged  10  feet  or  more  in  a matter  of  minutes. 
(3)  The  engine  room.  (4)  A small  landing  craft 
descends  Alamo's  side  off  California.  (5)  Plotting 
the  ship's  course  on  the  bridge. 

RIGHT,  TOP  TO  BOTTOM:  CO  of  Alamo,  CDR  Robert 
D.  Schoeckert,  chats  with  another  officer  on  the 
bridge.  (2)  A utility  landing  craft  prepares  to 
back  out  the  open  stern  of  Alamo's  flooded  well 
deck.  (3)  Lookout  on  watch  surrounded  by  sunlight 
sparkling  from  the  sea.  (4)  A new  pump  shaft  takes 
shape  in  an  Alamo  machine  shop.  (5)  A landing 
craft  emerges  from  flooded  Alamo.  The  ship,  when 
not  discharging  or  receiving  landing  craft,  can  be 
pumped  dry  to  permit  travel  at  her  regular  speed. 


The  Navy 
Sinks  Her 


l iss  alamo  (lsd  33)  is  a ship  the  Navy  sinks  on  pur- 
^ pose.  Named  after  one  of  Texas’  most  famous  land- 
marks, Alamo  is  designed  to  flood  her  well  deck  while 
launching  her  complement  of  landing  craft. 

Homeported  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  the  ship  is  part 
of  the  Pacific  Fleet  Amphibious  Force  which  has  the 
job  of  landing  combat  forces  on  any  beach  in  an  area 
ranging  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic,  and  from  the 
western  hemisphere  to  Asia. 

By  manipulating  a complex  system  of  ballast  tanks, 
Alamo’s  crewmen  can  partially  flood  the  ship  with  sea- 
water to  permit  landing  craft  to  enter  or  leave  a special 
area  of  the  ship  which  resembles  a swimming  pool. 
This  special  area  at  the  stem  is  called  the  “well  deck,” 
and  it  can  be  pumped  dry  so  maintenance  work  can  be 
accomplished  on  the  boats— and  also  enabling  Alamo 
to  travel  at  her  regular  speed. 

“Alamo  is  designated  a ‘Dock  Landing  Ship,’  and  it’s 
such  a versatile  type  of  vessel  that  we  haven’t  figured 
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out  all  the  uses  she  can  be  put  to,”  said  Alamo’s  com- 
manding officer,  Commander  Robert  D.  Schoeckert. 
“Our  primary  mission  is  to  take  large  and  medium 
size  landing  craft  and  a full  load  of  vehicles  to  a com- 
bat area,  ballast  down,  and  discharge  our  cargo.” 
(“Ballasting  down”  is  the  term  used  for  purposely 
flooding  the  ship). 

A lamo  can  also  carry  250  combat  troops  with  their 
^ heavy  equipment  and  load  them  into  landing  craft 
while  lying  off  a hostile  shore.  “With  two  50-ton 
capacity  cranes  aboard,”  said  CDR  Schoeckert,  “we 
also  get  into  the  cargo  hauling  business  a lot.” 

Although  her  mission  is  specialized,  Alamo  has  much 
in  common  with  other  Navy  ships.  She  must  be  capa- 
ble of  steaming  thousands  of  miles  to  any  area  in  the 
world  and  be  almost  completely  self-sustaining  while 
at  sea— since  there’s  no  one  to  turn  to  for  help  when 
you’re  2000  miles  from  land. 

Around  the  clock,  crewmen  on  Navy  ships  must  en- 
sure that  the  engines  function  properly.  They  also 
steer  the  ship,  cook  the  food,  and  operate  hundreds 
of  different  machines  required  for  the  ship  to  fulfill 
her  mission.  A Navy  ship  is  manned  with  a blend  of 
skills— ranging  from  boatswain’s  mates  responsible  for 
such  things  as  anchors  and  small  boats,  to  radiomen 
who  must  keep  in  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
every  hour  of  the  day.  Aboard  Alamo  it  takes  a crew 
of  about  300  to  carry  out  these  functions. 

qince  her  commissioning  in  August  1956,  Alamo 
~ has  been  deployed  to  the  Western  Pacific  10  times 
—usually  for  a six-month  period,  sometimes  for  as 
long  as  eight  months.  Much  of  this  time  has  been  spent 
in  operations  off  the  coast  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Alamo  returned  from  her  last  deployment  in  Febru- 
ary 1971  and,  after  a maintenance  period  in  a naval 
shipyard,  began  doing  what  most  Navy  ships  do  while 
stateside— training.  Training  is  important  for  a ship 
like  Alamo  because,  while  it  might  appear  easy  for 
landing  craft  to  get  into  the  ship  to  an  unknowing 
observer,  launching  and  receiving  these  boats  is  no 
easy  matter. 

Many  of  the  boats  are  large— some  displacing  up  to 
180  tons— and  a bad  approach  to  the  ship  can  mean 
structural  damage  to  the  craft  or  ship,  and  serious  in- 
jury to  the  crew.  Skill  and  an  acute  sense  of  timing 
are  necessary  for  this  type  of  operation,  particularly 
in  bad  weather  and  rough  seas. 

“This  type  of  training  is  the  sort  of  thing  closest  to 
our  regular  job  of  getting  landing  craft  into  the  water 
and  taking  troops  and  equipment  ashore.  Then  we  take 
the  boats  back  aboard,  also  under  difficult  conditions,” 
said  CDR  Schoeckert.  Alamo  is  scheduled  to  make  an- 
other six-month  deployment  to  WestPac  soon  and, 
when  she  goes,  the  seamanship  practiced  in  waters  off 
the  California  coast  will  begin  paying  dividends. 

—Story  and  Photos  by 
PHCS  William  M.  Powers 
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ABOVE,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT:  (1)  A United  Kingdom  sailor  (left)  receives  the  NATO  flag  from  a 
U.  S.  Navyman  during  a command  change;  (2)  Flag  Plaza,  SACLANT  Headquarters,  Norfolk, 
Va.;  (3)  Ships  of  Standing  Naval  Force,  Atlantic,  berthed  at  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  where 
sailors  of  the  multinution  naval  squadron  (4)  place  a NATO  plaque  aboard  one  ship. 


SACLANT 

ANNIVERSARY 


■ e commandement  allie  en  Atlantique,  celebre  son 
^ 20eme  anniversaire  cette  annee. 

Das  Alliierte  Oberkommando  Atlantik  begeht  in 
diesem  Jahr  feierlich  die  20.  Wiederkehr  seiner  Griln- 
dung. 

No  matter  what  language,  the  Allied  Command  At- 
lantic (aclant)  celebrates  its  20th  anniversary  this 
year.  It  is  the  first  international  military  command  to 
have  its  headquarters  established  on  United  States 
soil  during  peacetime.  The  combined  command  was 
created  in  1952  and  activated  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  10 
Apr  1952,  three  years  after  the  signing  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

One  of  NATO’s  three  major  military  commands— 
the  other  two  being  the  Allied  Command  Europe  at 
Casteau,  near  Brussels,  and  the  Channel  Command  at 


Northwood,  England— aclant  is  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization’s  only  major  command  in  the 
United  States.  Its  150-officer  integrated  staff  is  headed 
by  Admiral  Charles  K.  Duncan,  USN,  the  seventh  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander  Atlantic,  and  is  comprised 
of  members  from  eight  of  NATO’s  15  nations:  Canada, 
Denmark,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

France  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  German v main- 
tain liaison  officers  at  the  Allied  Command.  Adminis- 
trative support  for  the  staff  is  provided  bv  190  U.  S. 
Navy  enlisted  personnel. 

in  recognition  of  the  need  for  strength  through 
* unity,  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  was  established 
to  maintain  the  peace  and  international  security,  and 


to  promote  stability  and  well-being  in  the  North  At- 
lantic area.  The  degree  of  that  unity  is  shown  in  Ar- 
ticle 5 in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  which  states: 
“ . . . an  armed  attack  against  one  or  more  of  the  par- 
ties . . . shall  be  considered  an  attack  against  them 
all  . . . ” 

This  solidarity  has  been  the  hallmark  of  NATO’s 
ability  to  deter  aggression  in  the  past  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  the  future. 

During  peacetime,  the  mission  of  the  staff  is  to  de- 
velop defense  plans  in  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In 
wartime,  the  command  has  the  task  of  putting  those 
plans  into  effect,  to  guard  NATO’s  North  Atlantic 
sea-lanes,  and  to  deny  their  use  to  the  enemy. 

This  area  includes  more  than  12  million  square  miles 
of  the  Atlantic,  stretching  from  the  coastal  waters  of 
North  America  to  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
and  from  the  North  Pole  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  This 
vast  expanse  of  ocean  is  vital  to  the  Western  World. 

On  any  day,  more  than  3000  merchant  ships  are 
plying  the  North  Atlantic,  carrying  the  raw  and  fin- 
ished materials  needed  by  the  NATO  nations  to  keep 
their  economies  alive  and  vigorous. 

In  a wartime  situation,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
one  of  the  enemy’s  first  moves  would  be  to  seek  to 


destroy  much  of  this  vital  shipping  and  disrupt  these 
vital  communication  lines.  In  such  a situation,  guard- 
ing the  Atlantic  sea-lanes  and  denying  their  use  to  an 
enemy  would  become  a task  of  highest  priority. 

the  multination  complex  has  five  principal  subor- 
■ dinate  commands  to  cover  its  area  of  responsibility 
and  carry  out  its  assigned  functions:  the  Commander 
in  Chief  Western  Atlantic  Area  (cincwestlant)  ; 
Commander  Submarine  Allied  Command  Atlantic 
(comsublant);  Commander  in  Chief  Eastern  Atlantic 
Area  (cinceastlant);  Commander  Iberian  Atlantic 
Area  (comiberlant) ; and  Commander  Striking  Fleet 
Atlantic  (comstrikefltlant).  The  last  is  a seagoing 
command  held  simultaneously  by  the  Commander  of 
the  U.  S.  Second  Fleet,  out  of  Norfolk. 

The  only  operational  peacetime  force  assigned  to 
Allied  Command  Atlantic  is  Standing  Naval  Force  At- 
lantic (stanavforlant) , history’s  first  permanent, 
peacetime,  international  naval  squadron.  Activated  in 
Portland,  England,  13  Jan  1968,  the  Force  is  usually 
composed  of  between  four  and  nine  destroyer-type 
ships  from  the  eight  member  nations,  serving  on  a ro- 
tational basis.  Ships  of  other  types  may  be  added, 
making  the  Force  flexible  in  size  and  ability. 


BELOW,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT:  (1)  Sailors  from  NATO's  STANAVFORLANT  visit  ports  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlontic;  (2)  an  international  hat  collection;  (3)  the  Netherlands  Ship  Everston 
enters  Ft.  Lauderdale  for  change-of-command  ceremonies;  (4)  a Conadian  and  a U.  S.  sailor 
work  together  at  linehandling;  (5)  Admiral  Charles  K.  Duncan,  USN,  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander Atlantic,  inspects  a multination  honor  guard  from  NATO  ships. 


pattern 

■ n its  technology,  the  Navy,  in 
* most  respects,  is  as  modem 
as  tomorrow.  Nevertheless,  at  San 
Diego’s  Pattemmaker-Molder 
School,  it  teaches  a craft  which 
the  ancients  easily  could  have 
recognized.  Between  15  and  24 
young  men  fresh  from  recruit 
training  learn  how  to  use  wood, 
plaster  and  various  other  materials 
to  build  models  of  objects  which 
will  later  be  cast  in  metal. 

Pattemmaking  isn’t  a craft  con- 
fined to  the  Navy.  Many  everyday 
objects  begin  in  the  hands  of  the 
patternmaker.  For  example:  various 
auto  parts,  a beautiful  door  handle 
or  a grate  in  the  fireplace— all 
began  with  a pattern. 

In  the  Navy,  patterns  are  fre- 
quently used  as  the  first  step  in 
making  a part  which  can’t  be  ob- 
tained through  the  supply  system. 

It  might  be  anything  from  a hatch 
dog  to  a water  pump  and  every 
new  job  is  a challenge— an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  the  craftsman’s 
ability.  To  meet  such  challenges, 
however,  a good  solid  foundation 
must  be  laid  and  that’s  where  the 
San  Diego  school  comes  in. 

When  a prospective  pattern- 
maker arrives  at  the  school,  he  has 
a busy  five  months  ahead  of  him, 
during  which  he  leams  to  use  all 
the  conventional  hand  and  mech- 
anized woodworking  tools  as  well 
as  some  which  are  pretty  special- 
ized. He  also  leams  to  read  blue- 
prints and  to  visualize  the  shape 
of  the  finished  product.  Because 
he  must  use  a variety  of  materials 
for  his  patterns,  he  must  learn  the 
advantages  of  each. 
the  morning  begins  with  a quiz 
1 covering  the  previous  day’s 
work  and  the  student  must  main- 
tain an  average  above  75  per  cent 
or  report  to  his  division  officer  to 
work  out  a plan  of  self-improve- 
ment. 

After  the  quiz,  the  student  listens 
to  one  of  the  127  lectures  which  are 
a part  of  the  course.  One  day,  the 
talk  may  cover  the  various  types 
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making 

of  wood  which  can  be  used  in 
patternmaking.  He  learns  how  the 
wood  is  grown  and  later  seasoned, 
and  how  it’s  measured.  He  also 
leams  how  to  select  the  best  kind 
of  wood  for  the  job. 

Another  lecture  may  deal  with 
the  use  of  particular  types  of 
mechanical  woodworking  tools. 
Here  safety  precautions  are  em- 
phasized and  the  student  learns 
how  to  use  his  tools  and  to  have 
a proper  respect  for  them. 

During  the  course,  20  projects 
must  be  completed  and,  when  a 
student  begins  one,  there  is  a lec- 
ture which  covers  the  assignment 
step  by  step.  Everything  from 
reading  the  blueprint  to  cutting 
is  first  gone  over  by  the  instructor. 

Then  comes  the  proof  of  the 
pudding— the  student  is  sent  to  the 
shop  to  work  on  his  project.  Each 
student  has  his  own  bench  space 
and  tools  with  which  to  work.  He 
works  alone  unless  he  needs  help, 
then  he  receives  it  from  instructors. 
Classes  are  small  and  the  instruc- 
tors can  keep  a close  watch  and 
guide  the  student  away  from  any 
difficulty  they  may  see  developing. 
Prom  the  beginning,  a student 
r is  taught  he  must  remain  within 
certain  tolerances  in  his  projects. 

At  first,  he  is  allowed  a tolerance 
of  1/32  of  an  inch  but,  as  his  ac- 
curacy progresses,  this  is  decreased 
to  1/64  of  an  inch. 

The  concentration  on  the  mate- 
rial presented  and  the  necessity 
for  quality  work  create  a large 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual student  but,  despite  the 
rigors  of  the  course,  only  10  per 
cent  of  each  class  are  dropped. 
After  graduation,  the  pattern- 
makers take  their  place  in  the  fleet 
in  a repair  ship  or  tender  where 
they  use  their  knowledge  acquired 
in  school  and  gain  even  more  as 
their  skills  develop. 
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—Story  and  Photos  by 
Photographer's  Mate  2nd  Class 
R.  Rude. 
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macrame 

or--  knots, 


AS  BUTTER  GOES  WITH  BREAD,  knots  gO  with  boat- 
^ swain’s  mates,  or  so  it  seems. 

Since  bosuns  deal  daily  with  lines,  they  naturally 
become  proficient  at  handling  all  kinds  of  rope  and 
tying  all  kinds  of  knots.  Their  ability  with  line  has 
long  been  legend  in  the  Navy  and  it  isn’t  unusual  to 
see  small  groups  of  Navymen  and  a veteran  boat- 
swain’s mate  sitting  topside  after  their  work  is  done 
while  the  old  master  passes  his  knot-tying  skill  on  to 
the  younger  men. 

Because  of  its  practicability  and  smart  appearance, 
fancy  rope  work  can  be  found  in  many  different  areas 
throughout  a ship.  Vent  pipes  are  often  given  a pro- 
tective and  decorative  covering  with  crosspoint  pat- 
terns. Elsewhere,  pipes  may  be  decorated  with  “fox 
and  geese,”  a checkerboard  design  woven  with  dark 
and  light  line.  On  the  admiral’s  barge  and  the  cap- 
tain’s gig  are  found  ornamental  knots  and  Mac- 
Namara’s  Lace,  the  fancy  “lace”  curtains  and  other 
trimmings  woven  with  canvas  threads. 

Macrame,  which  is  the  art  of  making  the  lace, 
probably  got  its  start  in  the  15th  century  and  takes 
its  name  from  the  Arabic  word  meaning  fringe. 
Aboard  uss  Jones  Ingrain  (DD  938),  for  example, 
there  is  a fine  new  example  of  macrame  thanks  largely 
to  the  efforts  of  Boatswain’s  Mate  1st  Class  John 
Mondelli,  Boatswain’s  Mate  3rd  Class  Ray  Corry, 
Seaman  Steve  Weinzapfel  and  Seaman  Apprentice  Joe 
Jones.  They  spent  many  an  hour  unraveling  canvas 
cloth  to  produce  the  cordage  they  needed.  In  fact, 
they  invested  about  200  manhours  to  produce  the  91 
feet  of  macrame  they  needed  for  Ingram’s  quarterdeck. 

Whenever  there  was  a spare  moment  at  sea,  they 
tackled  their  project  and  plenty  of  spare  time  was 
needed.  Each  12-inch  tassel  took  about  an  hour  and 
45  minutes  to  finish.  In  the  91  feet  of  lace,  there  are 
122  tassels. 

Macrame,  which  has  been  a fixture  in  the  Navy  for 
many  years,  can  now  be  seen  elsewhere— for  example, 
on  college  campus  headbands,  jewelry  and  ponchos. 
Since  it  is  considered  a creative  art,  macrame  can  also 
be  seen  in  museums. 

In  a world  of  mass  production  and  computerized 
technology,  people  both  in  and  out  of  the  Navy  like 
to  see  something  that  was  made  by  human  hands. 

—Story  and  photos  by  Photographer  1st  Class 
John  R.  Sheppard,  USN. 
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PhibLant 

CARES 

Center 

Setting  Up  a 
Drug  Education 
Program 


U qhiblant  cares”  is  the  response  you  will  get 

* when  dialing  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Amphibious 
Force’s  Drug  Education  and  Counseling  Center  at 
Little  Creek,  Va. 

Located  on  the  Naval  Amphibious  Base,  the  cen- 
ter is  a home  base  of  operations  to  provide  drug 
education  and  information  services.  It  also  provides 
a non-threatening,  casual  type  of  atmosphere  for 
people  who  wish  to  drop  by  and  discuss  their  prob- 
lems, ideas,  and  experiences  involved  with  the  “drug 
scene.”  There  are  those,  also,  who  have  a sincere 
and  earnest  desire  to  seek  help  for  their  own  drug, 
or  drug-related  problems. 

The  PhibLant  Drug  Program  began  last  August 
with  the  arrival  of  two  Drug  Education  Specialists— 
RMC(SS)  Jerry  Moree  and  QMI  Ray  Slone— both 
graduates  of  the  Navy’s  Drug  Education  Specialists 
school  in  San  Diego,  Calif.  They  combined  their 
efforts  and  started  laying  some  groundwork  for  the 


current  PhibLant  program. 

“We  immediately  started  out  with  the  sanction 
of  Vice  Admiral  C.  Edwin  Bell,  Commander  Am- 
phibious Force,  U.  S.  Atlantic  Fleet,”  Slone  said. 
“We  also  had  a lot  of  ideas  but  no  resources.  We 
knew  that  it  was  going  to  take  a lot  of  hard  work 
to  make  these  ideas  materialize,  but  we  were  will- 
ing to  commit  ourselves  to  the  task  of  doing  that 
work. 

“We  had  to  get  out  and  talk  things  up,  get  people 
interested  and  motivated  in  PhibLant’s  program,  and 
get  the  responsible  elements  of  command  convinced 
of  our  value.  We  were  seeking  out  those  people 
who  could  help  us  in  any  way,  and  have  kept  those 
contacts  throughout  all  of  our  operations. 

H the  initial  interest  generated  was  phenomenal, 

* and  the  amount  of  support  pledged  was  excep- 
tionally high.  I guess  that  if  we  have  a motto,  it’s 
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‘Don’t  let  something  happen,  make  it  happen!’  ” 

Moree  adds,  “Perhaps  a lot  of  people  are  not 
aware  of  the  amount  of  planning  needed  to  set  up 
something  like  this.  You  not  only  need  contacts 
within  the  military,  but  also  in  the  local  civilian 
community  to  make  your  center  effective  at  all 
levels.  You  also  have  to  know  your  ‘friends’  and 
‘foes’  in  order  to  deal  on  common  ground. 

“While  doing  this,  you  direct  your  energies  to- 
wards accomplishing  some  immediate  goals.” 

Some  of  the  initial  groundwork  for  the  program 
laid  down  during  Slone’s  and  Moree’s  first  month 
were  through  the  following  efforts: 

• Contacting  key  Force  personnel  for  information 
exchange,  especially  members  of  the  PhibLant  Drug 
Advisory  Council  and  meeting  with  them  on  a regular 
basis. 

• Searching  for  adequate  office  space  to  meet  the 
program’s  requirements  for  present  and  future  use. 


"PhibLant  Cares" — Drug  presentation  aboard  the  USS  Portland. 

• Conducting  contact  and  liaison  sessions  with  the 
various  civilian  organizations  which  deal  with  the 
problems  of  drug  abuse. 

• Informing  various  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies of  the  Drug  Education  team’s  existence  and  the 
overall  scope  of  the  program. 

• Obtaining  additional  training  aids  and  materials 
for  use  in  the  program. 

“At  this  point,”  says  Slone,  “we  knew  that  we  need- 
ed something  big  to  kick  this  thing  off  and  get  it 
working.  This  need  was  fulfilled  in  mid-September 
when  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  granted  us  the 
opportunity  to  conduct  a pilot  drug  education  pro- 
gram aboard  PhibLant  ships  deploying  to  the  Med- 
iterranean. 

“The  purpose  of  this  pilot  program  was  to  eval- 
uate our  techniques  and  training  aids  that  would  be 
used  in  the  rest  of  our  program.” 
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A ccompanied  on  the  one-month  experiment  by  Mr. 
^ James  Clayton,  a civilian  representative  from 
Pers  PC4— Human  Resource  Development  Project, 
Drug  Education— the  team  embarked  in  uss  Coronado 
(LPD  11)  and  briefed  Captain  Lawrence  Stahl,  Com- 
mander Amphibious  Squadron  10,  on  the  mission 
of  the  pilot  program.  Cooperation  was  obtained  by 
briefing  other  squadron  ships— uss  Fort  Snelling 
(LSD  30),  uss  Suffolk  County  (LST  1173)  and 
uss  Inchon  (LPH  12). 

During  the  deployment  the  team  highlined  from 
one  ship  to  the  next.  The  team  used  the  same  format 
in  each  ship.  The  first  two  days  aboard  were  spent 
briefing  officers  and  senior  petty  officers,  and  the 
crew  as  a whole.  The  remaining  time  was  spent  in 
formal  presentations,  lectures,  general  “rap  sessions” 
training  and  evaluating  crew  response. 

til  hen  the  team  beturned  from  the  Mediterranean 
* * a month  later,  an  operational  plan  for  the  Educa- 
tion Program  was  submitted,  and  the  doors  to  the 
“PhibLant  CARES  Center”  were  opened.  Efforts  were 
then  directed  toward  developing  educational  programs 
aboard  other  ships  requesting  the  service.  These  re- 
quests were  numerous,  presentations  were  conducted 
for  enlisted  personnel  and  sometimes  included  guest 
speakers  from  the  civilian  community.  These  speakers 
lent  credibility  and  expertise  to  the  program. 

“Along  those  lines,”  says  Moree,  “we  now  brief 
all  prospective  commanding  officers  and  executive 
officers  at  the  Center,  as  part  of  their  indoctrination 
process  to  the  Force.  This  has  proved  highly  bene- 
ficial in  providing  the  necessary  rapport  and  support 
when  our  Drug  Education  team  schedules  visits  to 
their  ships  or  units.” 

“Our  whole  operation  has  been  supported  by  most 
Force  personnel.  Those  who  don’t  agree  are  always 
dealt  with  individually,”  says  Slone. 

“We  have  encountered  some  recurring  rough  spots. 
To  define  each  one  of  them,  I would  list  them  as: 

• The  amount  of  misinformation  concerning  drugs. 

• Attitudes  based  on  emotion  rather  than  facts. 

• Extreme  distrust  initially  by  younger  peer  groups. 

• Boredom  with  current  education  efforts,  i.e.,  for- 
mal presentations,  slide  shows,  and  the  like. 

• Not  using  knowledgeable  personnel  at  individual 
commands. 

• Alienation  between  seniors  and  juniors  concern- 
ing the  ‘drug  scene.’ 

• Lack  of  deck  level  knowledge  on  drugs.” 

Moree  adds,  “Based  on  those  trouble  areas,  we’ve 

tried  to  gear  our  program  around  them,  not  fall 
into  an  operational  rut.  We’ve  tried  just  about  every 
approach  concerning  drug  education,  but  we’ve  set 
down  some  guidelines  that  haven’t  failed  us  yet. 

tl  |N  a way,  they  kind  of  incorporate  most  of  the 

■ basic  concepts  of  the  PhibLant  Drug  Education 
Program,  including: 

• Using  only  factual,  current,  qualified  informa- 
tion, and  presenting  it  in  an  informal  manner  without 
prejudice  or  moral  slants. 


Above:  Jerry  Moree  being  interviewed  during  a TV  broadcast 
Facing  page,  top  to  bottom:  RADM  Anderson  being  briefed  01 
"PhibLant  Cares"  by  Jerry  Moree.  (2)  and  (3)  Briefing  on  thi 
drug  education  program  in  the  wardroom  of  the  USS  Shreveport 
(4)  The  drug  exemption  program  being  explained  at  NAS,  Oceana 
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• Effecting  communication  at  all  levels  of  com- 
mand about  drug  misuse. 

• Constantly  trying  new  educational  techniques. 

• Using  direct  communication  and  liaison  with  all 
concerned. 

• Acting  as  catalysts,  trainees,  and  interpreters. 

• Displaying  empathy  toward  all  facets  of  problems 
concerned  with  the  nonmedical  use  of  drugs.” 

“Lately,”  says  Slone,  “we’ve  been  trying  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  the  straight  pharmacology  type 
of  presentation.  We  concentrate  on  developing  the 
awareness  of  senior  people  regarding  the  drug-related 
syndromes  of  the  user  or  potential  abuser.  The  goal 
is  directed  toward  attitude  changes.” 

q y mid-November,  the  team  was  notified  to  screen 
” and  select  six  people  from  the  Amphibious  Force 
to  attend  the  recent  30-day  Navy  Drug  Counseling 
Workshop  in  San  Diego.  Only  highly  interested  and 
motivated  volunteers  were  chosen  to  attend,  in  order 
to  ensure  that  they  would  return  with  the  necessary 
skills  to  enable  them  to  aid  the  PhibLant  program. 

“When  we  heard  that  we  were  getting  such  a large 
staff  of  counselors  to  follow  up  the  groundwork  we 
had  laid,  it  made  us  very  happy,”  Moree  said.  “We 
also  realized  the  importance  of  picking  the  best  people 
possible  to  attend  the  workshop.  Our  choices  includ- 
ed an  officer  and  seaman  alike  with  psychology  de- 
grees, another  seaman  with  a degree  in  cultural 
problems,  a rated  journalist,  and  two  more  seamen 
skilled  in  personal  communications.  Along  the  same 
lines,  we  also  took  into  consideration  age  differences, 
sex— one  was  an  enlisted  woman— race  and  cultural 
backgrounds.’ 

When  the  six  returned,  they  immediately  began 
drafting  a workable  charter  for  the  operation.  An 
instruction  was  also  drawn  up  to  inform  the  Force 
that  local  rehabilitation  was  now  available,  and  it 
outlined  the  services  offered.  Admiral  Charles  K. 
Duncan,  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  S.  Atlantic  Fleet, 
then  formally  established  the  PhibLant  CARES  Cen- 
ter as  a Drug  Education  and  Rehabilitation  facility. 

the  Center  will  run  two  sessions  per  day  for  a full 
■ week,  one  in  the  morning,  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon, and  workshop  quotas  are  available  to  people 
from  every  type  command  in  the  area.  Main  areas  of 
concentration  are:  an  introduction,  sensitivity  training, 
basic  pharmacology;  intrapersonal  communication 
skills,  value  awareness,  and  an  introduction  to  the 
counseling  process.  The  objective  is  to  arm  these 
people  with  the  tools  necessary  to  deal  with  others, 
whether  they  have  a drug  problem  or  not,  and  all 
attendees  are  volunteers. 

With  the  tremendous  support  from  all  levels,  and 
the  response  to  efforts  being  so  positive,  Slone  hesi- 
tates to  put  limitations  on  the  potential  of  the 
Center.  However,  he  feels  that  no  matter  how  much 
is  accomplished,  it’s  helping,  that  counts.  One  thing 
is  for  certain,  PhibLant  CARES. 

—Story  by  J02  John  Black 
—Photos  by  PHI  J.  Sagester  and  PHI  J.  Sheppard 
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7th  Fleets  Drug  Education  Team 

On  The 

Helicopter  Circuit 


the  show  was  in  its  40th  week— another  month 
1 on  the  road  and  the  curtain  would  come  down 
until  next  year.  During  its  10  months,  the  critics  called 
it  “out  of  sight,”  “having  it  all  together,”  “super  bad,” 
and  other  complimentary  phrases. 

The  bag,  though,  is  not  acting.  It’s  education— drug 
education.  Senior  Chief  Damage  Controlman  War- 
dell  Spencer  and  Damage  Controlman  3rd  Class  Jon 
Riddle  make  up  what  is  officially  labeled  the  U.  S. 
Seventh  Fleet  Drug  Abuse  team.  The  team  was 
formed  a year  ago  for  a 12-month  stint  in  the  far- 
flung  territory  of  WestPac.  They  have  traveled  near- 
ly the  equivalent  of  around  the  globe.  Their  audience 
is  the  world’s  largest  seagoing  force. 

This  particular  afternoon  the  curtain  was  going 
up  on  their  93rd  ship  visit,  the  guided  missile  frigate 
Fox  on  Yankee  Station  off  the  Vietnam  coast.  The 


day  before  they  were  aboard  uss  Niagara  Falls  for 
a morning  performance,  spent  that  night  aboard  uss 
Enterprise  and  arrived  by  helicopter  on  Fox. 

|%espite  their  label  as  a team,  the  two  men  per- 
form  separately.  Spencer  indoctrinates  the  offi- 
cers and  senior  enlisted;  Riddle  raps  with  the  young- 
er set.  To  the  surprise  of  their  startled  audiences 
they  begin  their  sessions  by  lighting  up  a cigarette, 
a marijuana  one  no  less. 

“That’s  the  best  there  is,”  Riddle  tells  the  gather- 
ing  on  the  mess  decks.  “Grown  in  Vietnam.” 

Not  far  away,  in  the  crowded  chief  petty  officers’ 
mess,  Spencer  appears  from  behind  his  smoke  screen. 
“No,  this  isn’t  a pot  party  or  a grass  session.  I lighted 
that  to  familiarize  you  with  the  smell  of  marijuana. 
It’s  strictly  business.  I’m  here  for  a discussion  and  to 
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deliver  a message.  It  concerns  a big  and  growing 
problem— drug  abuse.” 

With  this  and  the  funky  aroma,  the  uss  Oklahoma 
City-stationed  duo  begin  their  assault  dealing  with 
misconceptions  about  drugs  and  dispensing  an  assort- 
ment of  current  information  emphasizing  the  West- 
Pac  scene  activity. 

“We  feel  that  if  a man  is  well  informed  about 
drugs,”  Spencer  says,  “he  will  not  be  so  susceptible  to 
the  smooth  tactics  of  the  big-time  operators  he  may 
face  in  WestPac  ports.” 

Meanwhile,  Riddle  concludes  the  next  step,  reading 
of  a poem,  “False  Ecology,”  written  especially  for 
his  presentation  by  an  airdale  aboard  carrier  Hancock. 
As  the  applause  ebbs,  the  young  petty  officer  con- 
tirmes  his  talk,  “Chief  Spencer  and  I travel  to  all 
ships  in  the  Seventh  Fleet.  We  average  about  2000 
miles  per  month. 


Left:  Wordell  Spencer  "tells  it  like  it  is"  aboard  a Seventh  Fleet 
ship  operating  on  Yankee  Station  off  the  Vietnam  coast. 

Above:  Jonathan  Riddle  gets  down  to  the  "nitty-gritty"  during 
his  drug  education  "act"  aboard  a Seventh  Fleet  vessel. 


“We  don’t  come  to  preach  or  to  lecture  on  the  evils 
of  drugs,  to  tell  you  how  you  can  get  hooked  on 
marijuana,  or  how  LSD  will  drive  you  insane.  Let’s 
face  it,  you  know  as  well  as  I that  if  you’re  gonna 
pop  reds  or  whites,  drop  acid,  or  mainline  smack 
or  coke,  you’re  gonna  do  just  that.  It’s  your  decision 
whether  or  not  to  use  drugs.  It’s  that  simple. 

“Before  you  make  this  decision,  you  are  entitled  to 
understand  what  the  whole  picture  of  drug  abuse 
involves.  The  Seventh  Fleet  Commander  recognizes 
this  fact.” 


TOGETHER  SPENCER  AND  RIDDLE  PRESENT  ail  eillighl- 
■ ening  package.  They  point  out  that  society  back 
in  the  States  is  drug-oriented,  from  aspirin  to  alcohol 
to  sleeping  pills  and  to  even  the  birth  control  pill. 
They  state  that  probably  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
are  drugs  more  available  than  in  the  Far  East. 

“Drugs  are  on  board  some  ships,”  says  Riddle,  “but 
steps  are  being  taken  to  remove  them  through  the 
education  process.  When  you  think  about  it,  there’s 
one  thing  that  you  can’t  argue— drugs  and  ships  don’t 
mix.  They  have  no  place  in  the  operating  Navy.” 

Down  the  passageway,  Chief  Spencer  is  informing 
his  group  of  Fox  people  about  the  stepped-up  efforts 
of  customs  officials  to  stop  the  flow  of  drugs  not  only 
in  and  around  the  U.  S.,  but  also  of  the  crackdown 
aboard  Navy  vessels  departing  and  returning  to  the 
States. 

Though  every  country  in  the  Far  East  outlaws  the 
misuse  of  drugs,  their  laws— by  U.  S.  standards— vary 
considerably  and  are  not  interpreted  correctly  by 
U.  S.  citizens. 

“In  Hong  Kong,”  Spencer  says,  “the  highest  penal- 
ties have  been  two  years  in  jail  and  this  was  for  a 
marijuana  charge.  In  the  Philippines  a man  can  be 
confined  at  hard  labor  for  six  years  and  may  pay  a 
10,000-peso  ($1580)  fine.  In  Japan  he  can  be  con- 
fined for  seven  years  and  pay  half  a million  ven 
($1700). 

“If  you’re  busted  outside  the  gate  your  chances  of 
getting  back  to  U.  S.  jurisdiction  are  about  50-50,” 
Spencer  says. 

“Sure,  drugs  are  cheaper  in  WestPac,”  Riddle  points 
out.  “The  heavy  weed  smoker  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam can  get  all  the  weed  he  needs  for  about  $15  a 
year.  But  there’s  a problem  with  quality  control.” 

TO  THE  MAN  WHO  JUST  READ  A NEWSPAPER  ARTICLE 
* which  says  marijuana  is  less  harmful  than  drink- 
ing alcohol  or  smoking  common  cigarettes,  Chief 
Spencer  answered:  “It  will  probably  take  a few  years 
before  enough  is  known  to  determine  anything  def- 
inite. How  long  were  common  cigarettes  under  study 
before  we  decided  that  they  could  be  hazardous  to 
your  health?  Some  35  to  40  years. 

“The  chances  of  it  becoming  legal  are  very  remote, 
but  decriminalization  is  a possibility  in  the  near 
future.  Laws  will  need  to  be  changed  because  we’re 
bound  by  a 1961  agreement  with  59  other  countries 
that  outlaws  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs.  Marijuana 
is  still  classed  legally  as  a narcotic.” 

“How  do  we  eliminate  this  drug  problem  in  the 
Navy?,”  a young  officer  asked  Spencer. 

“There  is  no  patent  answer,  but  we  begin  by  elim- 
inating boredom,  looking  around  to  see  what  we  can 
do  to  channel  the  energies  of  the  younger,  more  in- 
quisitive set  to  more  socially  accepted  things.  We 
can  point  out  the  pitfalls,  bridge  the  communications 
gap  with  informal  candid  discussions  and  taking  a 
genuine  interest  in  our  men  and  their  affairs.” 

“I  hope  I didn’t  tum  this  into  a lecture,”  said  Riddle 
to  the  men  of  the  Fox.  “I  fall  asleep  as  easily  as  you 
do.”  — JOC  Glenn  McDonald 
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• BARRACKS  MODERNIZATION  PROGRAM  AT  31  NAVAL  BASES 

Construction  will  begin  this  year  in  a modernization  program 
designed  to  increase  the  privacy  and  comfort  in  enlisted  barracks  on  31 
bases.  The  newly  designed  barracks  will  be  modular  with  12-man  suites  which 
will  include  a living  room,  four  adjoining  bedrooms  and  four  bathrooms.  In 
the  past,  barracks  were  built  according  to  open  bay  and  cubicle  designs,  and 
individual  rooms  weren't  introduced  into  Navy  barracks  until  1968.  The  new 
modular  style--which  represents  the  first  departure  from  the  one-room,  one- 
cubicle  or  open-bay  ideas  --  is  designed  to  provide  a home- like  atmosphere 
and  improve  general  living  conditions  for  enlisted  Navy  people. 

• MORE  THAN  50,000  ADVANCED  OFF  FEBRUARY  EXAMS 

More  than  50,000  enlisted  Navymen  who  competed  in  the  Navywide 
examinations  in  February  have  been  selected  to  sew  on  new  crows,  add 
chevrons,  or  wear  CPO  uniforms.  Some  of  those  authorized  to  advance  will 


TIDES  AND  CURRENTS 

“best  qualified"  to  fill  positions  of  great  responsibility 
and  "best  qualified"  to  lead  the  Navy  of  the  future. 

Each  officer  you  select  must  have  demonstrated  the 
highest  degree  of  personal  character  and  integrity  and 
be  the  epitome  of  loyalty  and  tolerance.  Each  should 
have  and  convey  a genuine  concern  for  people  and  be, 
in  every  way,  an  inspirational  example  for  tho^e  who 
follow.  Each  must  possess  the  wisdom  to  recognize  good 
counsel  and  to  heed  it,  must  possess  the  intellect  to 
reason  logically,  and  the  common  sense  to  direct  his 
actions  in  the  spirit  rather  than  in  blind  adherence  to 
the  letter  of  a policy.  Each  must  possess  the  courage 
to  advocate  an  unpopular  view  when  appropriate  and 
the  stamina  to  see  it  through. 

The  development  of  warfare  specialists  and  superla- 
tive commanders  at  sea  is  a subject  which  members 
of  the  Board  as  professionals  are  uniquely  qualified 
to  judge.  We  need  flag  officers  whose  outstanding 
competence  in  naval  warfare  is  unquestioned.  The  value 
of  demonstrated  performance  in  a combat  environment 
far  exceeds  any  judgment  concerning  an  officer's  po- 
tential for  command.  In  this  connection,  full  considera- 
tion must  be  given  for  service  in  Vietnam.  Your  brilliant 
record  in  war  makes  you  uniquely  qualified  to  judge 
such  capabilities. 

As  you  know,  in  the  past  several  years  I have 
emphasized  to  selection  boards  the  growing  importance 
of  expertise  in  specialized  areas  of  management.  As 
the  Navy  moves  through  the  1970's,  I find  continuing 
need  for  increased  numbers  of  flag  officers  with  a back- 
ground of  experience  in  all  phases  of  subspecialization. 

I have  directed  special  attention  to  project  management, 


THE  procedures  followed  in  selecting  those  flag  officers 
who  will  be  heading  up  the  major  commands  in 
the  Navy  in  future  years  is  a matter  of  considerable 
interest  to  you.  Therefore,  as  an  alternate  to  my  usual 
TIDES  AND  CURRENTS  comments,  I am  this  month 
having  ALL  HANDS  devote  this  space  to  printing  the 
letter  of  instruction  to  the  Flag  Selection  Board  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


ALNAV  19 

SELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  President  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1973 
Flag  Selection  Board.  Quote: 

Dear  Admiral  Cousins: 

As  President  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1973  Line  Flag 
Selection  Board,  you  are  entrusted  in  no  small  measure 
with  the  future  of  the  Navy.  Your  task  will  be  difficult, 
but  I am  confident  it  will  be  a deeply  satisfying  ex- 
perience for  you  and  your  Board. 

Flag  selection  by  no  means  should  be  a reward  solely 
for  outstanding  performance  as  a captain.  Rather,  it 
is  your  task  to  select  from  among  those  many  captains 
who  are  eligible  and  highly  qualified,  a few  who  are 
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assume  the  duties  of  their  new  positions  during  the  months  May  through 
August;  others  picked  for  advancement  were  designated  "selectees"  to  be 
advanced  according  to  fiscal  year  1973  funding.  Advancement  dates  for 
selectees  are  expected  to  be  announced  before  the  end  of  July.  Among  those 
authorized  for  advancement  were  approximately  2800  new  chiefs  and  about  4600 
new  POls;  in  the  lower  grades,  more  than  18,000  were  authorized  advance- 
ment to  P02  and  more  than  25,000  to  P03.  Included  in  the  totals  are  ad- 
vancements for  707  AIRTAR  and  58  SURTAR. 

• CHANGES  IN  VRB  ELIGIBILITY  LIST 

It  was  recently  announced  that,  effective  1 Jul , the  Variable 
Reenlistment  Bonus  (VRB)  eligibility  list  will  include  the  following 
changes:  Aviation  Boatswain's  Mate  (launching  and  recovery  equipment) 

(ABE)  and  Mineman  (MN)  will  be  added  at  multiple  three  level,  and 
Musician  (MU)  at  multiple  two  level;  Torpedoman's  Mate  (TM)  will  be  up- 
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weapons  systems  acquisition,  financial  management, 
personnel  administration,  politico-military  affairs,  com- 
munications, intelligence,  and  systems  analysis.  This 
emphasis  is  not  misplaced.  I recognize  it  has  predictably 
resulted  in  longer  tours  of  duty  in  areas  of  subspecializa- 
tion and  in  repeated  tours.  Yet,  I do  not  find  this  in- 
consistent with  the  needs  of  our  modern  Navy,  and  I 
suggest  further  intensification  of  this  managerial  em- 
phasis in  future  years.  These  programs,  which  result 
in  changes  in  traditional  career  patterns,  are  vital  to 
the  future  success  of  the  Navy.  It  remains  for  you  to 
lend  credibility  to  our  assurances  that  these  and  other 
subspecialties  can  indeed  provide  a path  to  flag  rank. 

There  will  come  before  your  Board  names  of  men  who 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  for  command  in  grade; 
there  will  be  others  who  have  been  assigned  to  project 
manager  billets  and  command  ashore  in  jobs  which  are, 
in  their  way,  just  as  challenging  as  commands  at  sea. 

I charge  you  to  take  these  changes  of  career  pat- 
terns into  account  in  examining  the  records  of  eligible 
captains.  Some  talented  subspecialists  should  be  se- 
lected for  flag  rank  in  the  full  knowledge  that  they 
will  serve  only  in  billets  calling  for  their  special  ex- 
pertise. You  are  therefore  requested  to  consider  care- 
fully the  requirements  of  the  flag  officer  community 
in  all  subspecialty  areas,  with  special  attention  to  com- 
munications and  intelligence,  and  to  apply  your  best 
judgments  to  furthering  the  depth  of  diversified  talents 
needed  throughout  our  flag  community. 

I do  hope  that  some  of  these  men  you  select  are 
recognized  as  independent  thinkers  and,  while  posses- 
sing the  virtues  I have  earlier  set  forth,  march  to  the 


beat  of  a different  drum  than  that  of  most  naval 
officers.  Our  service,  as  do  all  organizations,  must  be 
careful  about  becoming  too  uniform  in  thought. 

As  regards  age,  the  selection  of  some  very  junior 
men  who  have  demonstrated  outstanding  potential 
constitutes  an  incentive  for  our  most  superb  officers 
and  insures  time  in  grade  to  fill  top  positions  in  the 
Navy  as  well  as  in  joint  billets. 

The  latter  reason  generally  applies  more  to  the 
Unrestricted  Line;  but  the  former  applies  equally  to  the 
Restricted  Line.  I am  convinced  that  an  occasional 
Restricted  Line  officer  should  be  selected  on  a "best 
fitted"  basis  substantially  earlier  than  the  average. 
You  are  requested  to  review  this  situation  carefully. 

Finally,  I ask  that  you  give  full  consideration  to  the 
performance  of  officers  in  demanding  positions  out- 
side the  Navy.  I am  thinking  of  such  assignments  as 
those  in  the  Joint  Staff  and  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  where  one  must  not  only  be  particularly 
knowledgeable  but  articulate  his  views  in  the  most 
persuasive  manner  while  retaining  a broad  perspective 
of  national  defense  requirements. 

I have  great  faith  in  you  and  your  fellow  officers  on 
the  Board.  Good  luck  in  your  challenging  and  exciting 
task. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  JOHN  H.  CHAFEE 
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graded  to  multiple  four;  and,  effective  24  Mar  72,  Communications  Technicians 
("M"  Branch)  (CTM)  and  Disbursing  Clerk  (DK)  are  no  longer  eligible  for  VRB . 

VRB  awards  for  all  other  ratings  remain  the  same. 

• NEW  SECNAV  - JOHN  WARNER  TO  SUCCEED  JOHN  CHAFEE 

The  Honorable  John  W.  Warner  will  assume  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  after  SecNav  John  H.  Chafee  leaves  the  post,  probably  this 
month,  after  more  than  three  years'  service  as  the  Navy's  top  civilian  offi- 
cial. Mr.  Warner,  who  has  served  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  since 
February  1969,  was  appointed  in  April  by  President  Nixon  to  assume  the  post 
of  SecNav.  SecNav  Chafee  has  been  at  the  helm  during  a period  of  innova- 
tion in  the  sea  service,  and  was  highly  praised  by  the  President,  especially 
for  "helping  to  carry  out  our  Vietnamization  policy  while  simultaneously 
taking  the  needed  steps  to  modernize  our  Fleet."  His  successor,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  Warner,  has  a long  association  with  the  Navy,  which  gives 
him  an  understanding  of  many  facets  of  Navy  life.  He  started  off  as  an 
enlisted  Navyman  back  in  World  War  II. 

• frozen  LONGEVITY  RAISES  TO  BE  PAID  RETROACTIVELY 

Longevity  pay  raises  held  up  during  last  fall's  wage-price  freeze 
will  be  paid  retroactively  to  Navy  people  whose  normal  longevity  increases 
in  basic,  special,  and  incentive  pay  between  1 Sep  and  13  Nov  71  were  held 
up  because  of  the  freeze.  Those  affected  by  this  recent  ruling  will  receive 
their  back  pay  in  their  regular  paychecks  as  soon  as  local  disbursing  offices  j 
can  complete  necessary  administrative  work.  SecNavNote  7220  (2  Mar  72)  has 
the  details. 

• SECNAV  ANNUAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AWARDS 

SecNav  has  announced  the  establishment  of  four  annual  "Environmen- 
tal Protection"  awards--one  each  for  a Navy  ship,  a Navy  shore  facility, 
a Marine  Corps  activity,  and  a Navy  research  and  development  laboratory-- 
to  be  given  for  outstanding  environmental  protection  accomplishments  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Environmental  Protect- 
ion annual  awards,  to  be  announced  by  30  June  of  each  year  (including  1972), 
are  presented  to  stimulate  outstanding  performance  in  the  pursuit  of  enhanc- 
ing and  protecting  the  environment.  OpNav  Instruction  5305.1  contains 
complete  information  on  this  subject. 

• CHOICE  OF  NAVAL  DISTRICT  FOR  FIRST  REENLISTMENT  YNs  AND  PNs 

If  you're  a yeoman  or  personnelman  about  to  reenlist  for  the  first 
time--and  you  act  quickly--you  might  be  able  to  choose  the  Naval  District 
for  a 48-month  shore  tour.  The  Navy's  increasing  recruiting  effort  has 
created  more  than  250  YN  and  PN  billets  for  recruiting  administrative  sup- 
port which  must  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible;  these  billets  do  not  involve 
canvassing,  and  are  located  in  nearly  every  state.  Preference  for  assign- 
ment will  be  given  to  qualified  first- termers  completing  their  initial  sea 
tours.  Interested  YNs  and  PNs  should  submit  requests  in  accordance  with 
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Chapter  XXVII  of  the  Transfer  Manual  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (attn: 
Pers-B2151),  or  call  their  detailer  before  1900  Washington  time  at  the 
following  autovon  numbers:  224-8171,  224-8270,  or  224-8365. 

• Z-GRAM  106:  QUARTERDECK  WATCHSTANDERS  TO  BE  SELECTED  BY  COs 

Due  to  wide  misinterpretation  of  Z-gram  44  (13  Oct  70) , one  part  of 
which  exempted  officers  in  the  grade  of  LTJG  and  above  from  quarterdeck  watch- 

! standing.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt  has  canceled  it. 

In  his  latest  Z-gram  (number  106,  of  2 Mar  72),  Admiral  Zumwalt  emphasized  that 
the  determination  as  to  who  should  stand  this  watch  "is  one  for  individual 
commanding  officers  to  make  based  on  their  best  judgment,  considering  all 
factors  which  affect  the  safety  of  a ship."  CNO  also  said  that  he  does  not 
think  it  is  essential  or  necessarily  desirable  for  all  qualified  personnel 
to  be  assigned  watches  and  that  --  although  the  decision  is  now  left  to  COs 
within  guidance  furnished  by  fleet/force  commanders  --  he  desires: 
o A goal  of  a six-section  inport  watch  rotation,  and 
o That  all  officers,  warrant  officers  and  petty  officers  who  are 
considered  to  be  qualified  for  quarterdeck  watchstanding  have  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  their  judgment  and  leadership  in  this  manner. 

• CAMPAIGN  PERIODS  DESIGNATED  FOR  BRONZE  STARS 

If  you're  wearing  the  Vietnam  Service  Medal,  you  may  be  eligible  for 
another  star.  The  following  campaign  periods  for  Vietnam  operations  have 
been  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

XIII  Sanctuary  Counteroffensive  1 May  70  to  30  Jun  70 

XIV  Vietnam  Counteroffensive  Phase  VII  1 Jul  70  to  30  Jun  71 

XV  (No  name  established)  1 Jul  71  to  a date  to  be 

announced 

If  you  think  you're  eligible  to  wear  the  3/16"  diameter  bronze 
star,  see  your  personnel  officer. 

• "CARCE"  PROGRAM:  NEW  NEC  FOR  FOREIGN  DUTY  BILLETS 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  approved  a program  establishing 
a special  Naval  Enlisted  Classification  (NEC)  code  to  identify  enlisted 
people  with  special  knowledge  of  international  fields  and  foreign  languages 
who  wish  to  fill  foreign  duty  billets.  The  Country,  Area  or  Regional 
Classification  Enlisted  (CARCE)  program  will  create  the  new  NEC  9578,  and 
individuals  selected  will  comprise  a pool  of  available  personnel  to  serve 
in  military  assistance  advisory  groups,  mobile  training  teams,  the  Personnel 
Exchange  Program  (PEP),  and  similar  assignments.  More  information  about  the 
new  NEC  is  expected  shortly. 

• ARTIFICIAL  GOLD  ACCEPTABLE  FOR  ENLISTED  UNIFORMS 

The  Navy  Uniform  Board  has  received  several  questions  concerning 
the  authorization  of  wearing  artificial  gold  on  enlisted  uniforms.  Article 
0130  of  Navy  Uniform  Regulations  states  that  metal  base  lace  substitutes 
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certified  by  the  Navy  Clothing  and  Textile  Research  Unit  are  acceptable  for 
uniforms  of  all  Navy  people--of ficers  and  enlisted--who  are  authorized  to 
wear  gold.  Whenever  gold  lace  or  silver  are  specified  in  Uniform  Regs, 
artificial  gold  or  silver  properly  certified  is  acceptable. 

• SOLVING  THE  DRUG  PROBLEM:  EDUCATION  AND  INFORMATION 

Part  of  the  Navy's  overall  approach  to  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  is 
to  provide  trained  people  to  assist  commands  in  establishing  drug  education 
and  information  programs.  There  are  currently  108  specifically  designated 
staff  level  billets  for  Drug  Abuse  Education  Specialists  with  an  additional 
141  programmed  for  fiscal  year  1973.  Volunteers  --  who  can  be  from  any  rate 
and  rating  --  will -be  selected  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  and  ordered 
to  these  billets  upon  completion  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Specialist 
School  at  NTC  San  Diego.  Drug  Abuse  Education  Specialists  are  trained  in  the 
areas  of  cognitive  drug  information,  communication  skills,  interpersonal 
dynamics  and  program  design.  They  represent  a valuable  resource  in  assisting 
commands  in  the  development,  implementation  and  follow-up  of  a Drug  Education 
Program. 

• VIETNAM  BONUS  FOR  VETERANS  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA 

Vietnam  veterans  from  Pennsylvania  who  wish  to  collect  that  state's 
bonus  for  Vietnam  service  should  attach  a certified  true  copy  of  DD  214  -- 
but  not  the  original,  since  it  will  not  be  returned  --  to  their  bonus  request 
form.  The  bonus  is  available  to  any  Vietnam  veteran  who  gave  Pennsylvania 
as  his  place  of  residence  or  home  address  when  entering  the  armed  forces, 
without  regard  to  place  of  enlistment,  commissioning  or  induction.  For 
information  on  other  states  which  provide  a bonus  for  service  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  see  the  special  double  issue  of  ALL  HANDS,  December  1971 
-January  1972. 

• 1972  ANNUAL  OFFICER  BILLET  SUMMARIES  AVAILABLE 

Copies  of  the  second  Annual  Officer  Billet  Summary  are  currently 
available  at  ships  and  stations  for  officers'  reference.  Intended  to  help 
officers  make  more  informed  and  meaningful  choices  on  their  preference 
cards,  the  summary  has  two  editions:  the  Junior  Officer  Edition  (NavPers 

15994),  listing  WO  through  LT  billets,  is  published  semi-annually;  the 
Senior  Officer  Edition  (NavPers  15993),  published  annually,  lists  LCDR 
through  CAPT  billets.  (In  the  announcement  made  in  March  1972,  the  NavPers 
numbers  were  inadvertently  transposed.) 

• SECNAV  ANNOUNCES  SAVINGS  BONDS  CAMPAIGN 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  designated  the  period  from  1 May 
through  9 Jun  as  the  "Take  Stock  in  America  - '72"  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 
Campaign  to  be  conducted  by  all  commands  and  activities  of  the  Navy. 

Savings  Bonds  may  be  purchased  through  the  Payroll  Savings  or  Military 
Allotment  Plans  for  as  little  as  $6.25  a month.  When  held  to  maturity  of 
five  years  and  10  months,  they  average  an  annual  return  of  5 1/2  per  cent 
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interest  --  and  continue  to  accumulate  this  same  annual  rate  of  interest 
for  as  long  as  the  bonds  are  held.  See  your  disbursing  officer  for  more 
details . 

o SMALL  ARMS  SAFETY  --  STILL  NOT  GOOD  ENOUGH 

The  Naval  Safety  Center  has  reported  that  in  1971  nine  Navymen  were 
killed  and  74  injured,  on  and  off  duty,  as  a result  of  the  mishandling  of 
small  arms.  Effective  instruction  in  the  safe  handling  of  small  arms  begins 
with  a qualified  small  arms  marksmanship  instructor.  To  obtain  immediate 
instructor  support,  commands  may,  prior  to  1 Jun  1972,  designate  men  in  the 
Gunner's  Mate  and  Aviation  Ordnanceman  ratings  (E-4  and  above)  for  the 
"Instructor  Small  Arms  Marksmanship  Course"  (A-012-0010)  listed  in  the  BuPers 
Formal  School  Catalog.  Quota  requests  should  be  submitted  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Technical  Training  (Code  N332) , Memphis,  Tenn.  38054. 

• HMs  § DTs  ELIGIBLE  FOR  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  APPOINTMEMT 

All  qualified  Regular  Navy  HMs  and  DTs  in  paygrade  E-6  or  above 
may  seek  an  appointment  to  commissioned  status  in  the  Health  Care  Admin- 
istration Section  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps.  Selections  for  appointment 
are  determined  by  a Naval  Examining  Board  on  the  basis  of  the  applicant's 
performance,  motivation,  educational  achievement,  OSB  test  score,  and 
professional  examination  score.  Interested  hospital  corpsmen  and  dental 
technicians  (E-6  through  E-9)  should  see  their  personnel  officer  about 
BuPersInst  1120. 15K  for  more  details.  Deadline  for  requesting  the  OSB  exam 
is  1 Aug  of  the  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  you  desire  appoint- 
ment . 

• EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  PLACES  VIETNAM  VETS 

The  Federal-State  Employment  Service  is  expected  to  put  about  200,000 
more  returning  servicemen  into  jobs  in  the  next  six  months  and  enroll  nearly 
the  same  number  in  job  training  programs.  More  than  40,000  ex-servicemen 
were  enrolled  in  manpower  training  programs  during  the  first  five  months  of 
last  year.  This  employment  service  is  playing  a key  role  in  the  President's 
program  to  bring  veterans  quickly  back  into  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

If  a veteran's  military  job  skill  is  directly  transferable  to  a 
civilian  job,  he  may  be  "job-ready"  when  he  reports  to  the  employment 
service.  If  not,  he  may  be  given  classroom  training  to  acquire  a job  skill; 
or  he  may  be  hired  and  trained  in  an  on-the-job  type  of  training,  with  man- 
power funds  subsidizing  the  employer  for  costs  of  training,  orientation  and 
related  education.  Services  such  as  career  counseling,  aptitude  testing  and 
remedial  education  are  available  through  the  employment  service. 

Employment  service  representatives  regularly  furnish  employers 
with  job  market  information  and  take  their  job  orders.  Job  banks  covering 
more  than  half  the  nation's  work  force  now  print  daily  listings  of  all  avail- 
able job  openings,  and  the  banks  are  currently  being  extended  into  statewide 
systems  in  all  states.  In  addition,  the  service  has  assigned  counselors  to 
European  and  Far  East  military  bases  to  assist  soon-to-be  discharged  service- 
men in  making  plans  for  jobs  or  schooling. 
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from  the  desk  of  the 

Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer 
of  the  Navy 


"Performance  Evaluation: 
A Reaffirmation" 


A NUMBER  of  OUr 

senior  petty  of- 

ficers have  expressed 
concern  with  the  new 
master,  senior,  and 
chief  petty  officer 
evaluation  report. 
NavPers  1616/8  (Rev 
6-70). 

In  response  to  this 
concern,  we  want  to 
acknowledge  the  in- 

terest that  has  been 
voiced,  respond  to 
some  of  the  comments 
given  and,  finally,  to  reassure  you  that  the  new 
evaluation  system  deserves  your  full  faith  and 
support. 

To  begin  with,  a formal  performance  evaluation 
system  is  an  indispensable  tool  of  personnel  man- 
agement. The  real  question  is  not  whether  to 

evaluate,  but  how  to  evaluate.  Like  any  other 

tool,  however,  a formal  evaluation  system  is  subject 
to  abuse.  For  CPOs,  the  old  (792)  evaluation 
system  was  much  abused.  Marking  trends  for 
master,  senior  and  chief  petty  officers  were  so 
inflated  that  it  was  increasingly  difficult  to  recog- 
nize, and  therefore  reward,  performance  that  was 
truly  exceptional. 

Implementation  and  usage  of  NavPers  1616/8 
were  successful  in  responding  to  the  need  for  an 
acceptable  Navywide  distribution  curve.  This,  in 
turn,  has  facilitated  the  decision-making  process  for 
selection  boards,  quality  control  review  boards,  de- 
tailers,  and  various  other  officials.  The  recent  move 
to  the  OCR  form  (NavPers  1616/8)  is  even  more 
advantageous.  Unlike  the  previous  form,  all  OCR 
forms  can  be  electronically  scanned  here  in  the 
Bureau.  Moreover,  blocks  25  and  26  of  the  new 
form  offer  a readily  visible  check  against  evalua- 
tion marks  that  are  not  completed  within  the  letter 


and  spirit  of  the  marking  instructions.  Because  of  \ 
this  visibility,  the  man  who  is  evaluated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  marking  instructions  will  have  a 
much  more  meaningful  report  than  the  man  whose 
performance  evaluation  is  abnormallv  inflated  or 
deflated. 

qome  navy  personnel  are  apprehensive  about  the 
^ subjectivity  of  the  appraisal  process.  However, 
formal  evaluation  systems  like  our  own  tend  to 
bring  this  subjectivity  to  the  surface  where  it  can 
be  identified,  measured  and  adjusted,  if  necessarv. 
Performance  evaluation  will  always  be  a matter  of 
human  judgment.  By  giving  it  the  structure  that 
we  have,  the  probability  of  having  an  objective 
evaluation  is  enhanced. 

It  is  often  felt  that  belonging  to  a certain  activity' 
or  that  having  a certain  reporting  officer  mav  add 
to,  detract  from  or  even  destroy  the  opportunity 
for  a good  evaluation.  As  true  as  this  mav  be,  pro- 
gram officials  are  acquiring,  and  to  a considerable 
extent  already  have,  the  statistical  capability  to 
recognize  and  adjust  for  the  evaluation  that  is 
erratic,  inflated  or  otherwise  inaccurate.  During  the 
last  few  years,  individual  evaluation  marks  have 
been  recorded  on  magnetic  tape.  These  marks  can 
now  serve  as  an  invaluable  and  an  ever-readv  refer- 
ence source  for  Bureau  decision-makers.  Along  with 
the  benefit  of  the  more  traditional  commonsense 
measures,  decision-makers  can  go  a long  wav 
toward  insuring  each  Navyman  or  Navywoman  his 
just  reward. 

Qelection  board  members  and  other  decision- 
**  makers  understand  that  performance  evaluation 
is  a subjective  business.  Each  member  of  the 
E-8/E-9  selection  board,  for  example,  is  briefed  in 
this  capacity,  long  before  any  selection  decisions 
are  made.  I have  found  board  members  to  be  quite 
sensitive  and  responsible  about  the  differences  in 
sizes  and  types  of  commands,  rating  communities 
and  command  marking  trends. 

Like  any  new  system,  this  one  has  had  a few 
mechanical  “bugs.”  These  however,  are  the  subject 
of  a recent  change  to  BUPERSNOTE  1616  dated 
22  February,  1972.  BUPERSNOTE  1616  is  an 
explicit  and  detailed  list  of  marking  instructions 
that,  when  followed,  will  make  everyone’s  job  a 
little  easier. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  every  story.  This  story  is  no  different.  Our  new 
performance  evaluation  report  svstem  should  be 
considered  as  it  relates  to  thousands  of  Navy  per- 
sonnel as  well  as  a single  individual  or  small  group 
of  Navy  personnel. 

For  my  own  part,  I am  confident  that  our  new 
evaluation  system  represents  more  justice  to  more 
Navymen  than  any  system  vet  conceived  that  is 
within  our  means  . . . and  that’s  what  it’s  all  about! 
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WHAT’S  NEW  ON  THE 

EDUCATIONAL 


FRONT 


NAVY’S  FIRST  BM  SCHOOL 

poR  the  first  time  in  the  174-year  history  of  the 
* Navy,  men  in  the  rating  that  means  “Navy”  have 
a school  of  their  own.  A pilot  program  for  boatswain’s 
mates  has  been  established  at  the  Fleet  Training 
Group,  Newport,  R.  I.  In  an  effort  to  return  the  BM 
rating  to  the  level  of  recognition  it  deserves  and  due 
to  the  present  acute  shortage  of  BMs,  the  three-week 
course  was  begun. 

According  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Joseph  We- 
lene,  BM  Training  Division  Officer  at  FTG,  the  rapid 
changes  in  seamanship  aboard  the  numerous  new  types 
of  Navy  ships  have  also  made  it  necessary  for  adopting 
a formalized  BM  training  program.  Senior  Chief  Boat- 
swain’s Mate  Horace  D.  Wilson  and  Chief  Quarter- 
master Larry  Purcell,  both  FTG  instructors,  undertook 
the  task  of  putting  the  course  together.  They  used  their 
many  years  of  experience  in  the  field  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  the  newly  established  school.  LCDR  Welenc 
says  the  aim  of  the  new  course  is  to  give  each  man 
“the  chance  to  prove  himself  and  motivate  himself, 
regardless  of  his  educational  background.” 

Patterned  along  the  lines  of  a similar  PhibLant 
course,  the  BM  School  emphasizes  skills  required  on 
destroyer-type  ships.  Chiefs  Wilson  and  Purcell  are 
constantly  revising  and  redefining  the  subject  matter, 
hoping  ultimately  to  incorporate  knowledge  gained 
aboard  ship  and  put  that  information  to  practical  use 
in  helping  to  teach  the  course.  Instruction  naturally 
includes  the  general  duties  of  BMs,  and  many  other 
subjects— such  as  honors  and  ceremonies,  marlinspike 
seamanship,  painting  and  equipment,  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, replenishment  at  sea,  visual  signals,  boat  seaman- 
ship, and  knowledge  of  the  Rules  of  the  Road— have 
also  been  incorporated  into  the  course. 

Instructors  at  the  school  recommend  that  a candidate 
for  the  class  have  a minimum  of  four  months’  ship- 
board experience  before  being  recommended  for  train- 
ing. With  this  experience  at  sea  a candidate  will  have 
already  learned  some  basics  which  will  be  helpful 
when  he  arrives  at  the  school. 


SCHOOL  FOR  BOILERMEN 

THE  NAVAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  CENTER  at 

* San  Diego  recently  began  a 1200  PS  I Boilerman 
Operation  and  Orientation  Course  for  enlisted  men  at 
the  E-2,  E-3,  or  E-4  levels  who  are  either  BT  “A” 
school  graduates  or  have  at  least  six  months’  fireroom 
experience  aboard  ship.  The  course  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide selected  enlisted  people  with  knowledge  and  on- 
the-job  training  which  will  enable  them  to  operate 


properly  the  main  boilers  and  associated  equipment  of 
ships’  engineering  systems. 

Each  month  one  of  the  ships  moored  at  the  naval 
station  is  designated  as  school  ship,  where  the  stu- 
dents spend  three  weeks  reinforcing  their  classroom 
theory  with  on-the-job  training.  Here,  the  students 
learn  to  identify  the  components  of  the  basic  steam 
cycle,  explain  their  respective  functions  within  the 
cycle,  and  demonstrate  their  ability  to  light  off,  oper- 
ate, and  secure  boilers  and  associated  equipment. 

For  the  fourth  and  final  week  of  school,  the  school 
ship  gets  underway  with  students  operating  the  fire- 
room  equipment.  While  the  engineering  plant  is  in 
operation,  casualty  control  drills  are  conducted  to  test 
the  men  on  correct  procedures  and  safety  precautions, 
and  develop  teamwork  within  the  engineering  spaces. 


SCHOOL  OR  CHOICE  OF  COAST? 

the  Navy  Recruiting  Command  recently  an- 
* nounced  the  beginning  of  two  new  programs— one 
involving  guaranteed  schooling,  the  other  a choice-of- 
coast  option— which  will  give  new  enlistees  and  re- 
cruits more  of  a voice  in  selecting  their  assignments. 

New  enlistment  options  guaranteeing  better  choice 
of  school  assignments  were  recently  put  into  effect. 
Qualified  applicants  can  now  be  enlisted  into  one 
of  14  occupational  categories  with  a guarantee  of  for- 
mal advanced  training.  Formerly,  recruits  were  en- 
listed into  one  of  five  broad  categories  for  school  as- 
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signments— aviation,  electronics,  nuclear  propulsion, 
medicine,  or  general  seamanship. 

The  new  program,  called  the  Regular  Navy  Enlisted 
Occupational  Specialty  School  Guarantee  Program,  is 
designed  to  make  the  Navy  more  responsive  to  the 
desires  and  aptitudes  of  individuals  who  want  more 
specific  guarantees  after  enlistment. 

Provided  basic  requirements  for  eligibility  are  met 
at  the  time  of  enlistment  and  maintained  throughout 
the  period  of  recruit  training,  applicants  may  select 
from  one  of  the  following  14  areas:  operations  special- 
ties (analysis  or  control),  graphic  specialties,  ad- 
ministration, precision  mechanical  equipment,  me- 
chanical fabrication,  general  mechanical  specialties, 
aviation  mechanical  specialties,  supply  and  account- 
ing, food  preparation  and  service,  medical  specialties, 
dental  specialties,  ordnance,  and  electricity. 

these  categories  include  55  specific  jobs  such  as  air 
■ controlman,  construction  mechanic,  disbursing 
clerk,  etc.  All  programs  require  a minimum  age  of  17 
years  and  a high  school  diploma  or  equivalency  certi- 
ficate. Applicants  with  advance  college  credits  or  ex- 
perience in  the  Sea  Cadet  or  Naval  Junior  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps  may  be  accepted  into  the  Regular 
Navy  program  at  higher  pay  grades. 

Under  the  other  new  program,  Navy  people  who  are 
not  assigned  to  a formal  training  school  upon  comple- 
tion of  recruit  training  may  now  exercise  a “ehoice-of 
coast”  option.  Applicants  who  are  eligible  for  advanced 
schooling  but  do  not  receive  a school  assignment  after 
recruit  training  are  guaranteed  duty  on  the  coast  of 
their  choice.  Preference  for  the  “East  Coast”  or  “West 
Coast”  option  may  be  expressed  at  the  time  of  enlist- 
ment, or  before  graduation  from  recruit  training. 

The  area  covered  by  the  East  Coast  option  includes 
the  eastern  seaboard  or  areas  throughout  the  Atlantic 
Fleet.  The  West  Coast  option  area  includes  the  west- 
ern continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  and  ships  or 
shore  installations  throughout  the  Pacific. 

Depending  upon  the  requirements  of  the  Navy,  as- 
signments will  be  made  either  to  ships  or  shore  stations 
in  the  geographic  area  chosen.  Specific  cities  or  home 
ports  are  not  available  under  this  program. 

DATC:  A VARIED  EDUCATION 

qan  diego’s  Naval  Development  and  Training  Cen- 
**  ter  (DATC)  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  and  most 
effective  training  activities  in  the  Navy  today.  The 
reason:  Assigned  rates  receive  personal  counseling 
by  the  Human  Resources  Management  Officer  to 
determine  their  training  needs.  An  individual  two- 
year  program  is  developed  for  each  trainee.  It  con- 
tains a studied  balance  of  academic,  managerial, 
and  general  military  subjects  in  addition  to  formal 
and  applied  technical  training. 

The  400  to  600  trainees  at  DATC  divide  their 
time  between  formal  training  and  industrial  type, 
applied  training  areas.  While  in  the  latter,  they  can 
strengthen  their  technical  and  academic  knowledge 


by  actually  repairing  components  and  systems  found 
in  the  fleet. 

Of  course,  their  repair  functions  are  limited  to 
projects  directly  associated  with  the  engineer’s  spe- 
cialty and  ability. 

Since  DATC  opened  in  1967,  about  1500  senior 
petty  officers  have  completed  a tour  of  shore  dutv 
there.  Many  were  able  to  complete  high  school 
while  stationed  there  and  still  others  earned  asso- 
ciate arts  degrees. 

NAVY  SKILL  CENTERS 

A new  navy  training  program,  designed  to  meet  the 
serious  veteran  unemployment  problem  head-on, 
has  been  launched  with  the  opening  of  10  training 
centers  across  the  U.  S.— from  Seattle  to  Charleston 
and  Newport  to  San  Diego.  These  Navy  Skill  Cen- 
ters provide  civilian  job  training  for  Navvmen  who  are 
nearing  discharge  and  who  have  the  greatest  need  for 
training.  The  program  was  begun  as  a direct  result  of 
President  Nixon’s  concern  for  increasing  employment 
opportunities  for  returning  veterans. 

The  general  objectives  of  the  centers  are  to  provide 
vocational  counseling,  educational  assistance,  voca- 
tional skill  training  and  job  placement  services  for  in- 
dividuals who  would  not  normally  be  provided  similar 
training  under  Project  Transition.  The  program  has 
been  integrated  into  the  existing  framework  of  Project 
Transition  and  draws  upon  the  resources  of  that  proj- 
ect for  technical  guidance  and  administrative  support. 

Basically,  Navy  Skill  Centers  are  for  individuals 
who  could  not  normally  be  provided  Transition  serv- 
ices, particularly  those  assigned  to  ships  or  overseas 
areas  who  would  be  subject  to  immediate  release  upon 
arrival  in  the  U.  S.  Skill  Center  training  is  voluntary, 
and  especially  tailored  for  those  individuals  whose  job 
prospects,  due  to  lack  of  experience,  education  and/or 
skills,  are  poor. 

aiavymen  who  will  be  separated  under  honorable 
conditions  and  eligible  for  the  earlv  separation 
program— resulting  in  reduction  of  forces— may  receive 
up  to  two  months  of  Skill  Center  training  or  services. 
A volunteer  must  have  served  a tour  of  180  consecu- 
tive days  and  be  in  one  of  the  following  categories: 
(1)  combat-disabled;  (2)  anon-high  school  graduate 
in  pay  grades  E-3  or  below;  (3)  not  eligible  (or  eligi- 
ble, but  not  recommended)  for  reenlistment  in  pay 
grade  E-3  or  below;  or  (4)  a Vietnam  veteran  (pos- 
sessing the  Vietnam  Campaign  Ribbon)  in  pay  grade 
E-3  or  below.  The  Skill  Center  volunteer  must  also 
be  eligible  for  the  early  release  from  active  duty  pro- 
gram. 

Both  formal  courses  and  on-the-job  training  are  of- 
fered at  each  site.  Training  is  designed  to  provide 
entry-level  skills  in  such  areas  as  carpentry,  masonry, 
welding,  auto  mechanics,  auto  body  repair  and  small 
appliance  repair. 

Skill  Centers  have  been  established  at  the  follow- 
ing Transition  site  locations:  the  Naval  Stations  at 
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Newport,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Treasure 
Island,  Long  Beach  and  San  Diego;  the  Naval  Dis- 
trict, Washington;  the  Naval  Support  Activity,  Seattle; 
and  the  Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes. 

Complete  information  on  the  Skill  Center  program 
is  contained  in  BuPers  Inst.  1510.110  of  2 Dec  1971. 

FIRST  SecNav/CNO  FELLOWS 

qecretary  of  the  navy  John  H.  Chafee  and  Chief 
^ of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt, 
Jr.,  recentlv  announced  the  appointment  of  two  junior 
naval  officers  as  the  first  SecNav  and  CNO  Fellows. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Bernard  F.  McMahon,  former 
CO  of  the  fleet  minesweeper  uss  Detector  (MSO 
429),  has  assumed  the  duties  as  SecNav  Fellow  for 
one  year,  and  LCDB  Donald  G.  Gentry  has  reported 
for  duty  as  CNO  Fellow.  LCDB  Gentry  was  pre- 
viously assistant  navigator  aboard  uss  Kitty  Haivk 
(CVA  63). 

The  purpose  of  this  Fellowship  Program  is  to  give 
outstanding  young  officers  an  opportunity  to  observe 
and  participate  in  the  development  and  administra- 
tion of  naval  policies  and  doctrines.  McMahon  and 
Gentry  will  work  closely  with  high-level  Navy  leaders, 
attend  policy  meetings  with  the  SecNav  and  CNO, 
and  each  will  undertake  projects  assigned  by  Secre- 
tary Chafee  or  Admiral  Zumwalt.  In  addition,  each 
Fellow  will  prepare  a detailed  proposed  annual  pro- 
gram for  his  successor. 

NROTC  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  GIRLS 

the  navy  is  now  accepting  applications  from  female 
* high  school  seniors  who  wish  to  attend  college 
under  the  Naval  Reserve  Officer  Training  (nrotc:) 
scholarship  program.  This  scholarship  provides  tuition, 
fees,  books  and  a $100  per  month  subsistence  allow- 
ance for  a period  of  40  months,  and  successful  com- 
pletion of  this  program  leads  to  a commission  as  a 
Navy  ensign  or  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  nrotc  scholarship  program  for  women  will  be 
initially  conducted  at  the  following  schools:  Jackson- 


ville University,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Purdue  University, 
West  Lafayette,  Ind.;  Southern  University  and  A&M 
College,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  and  the  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Women  interested  in  applying  should  write  a letter 
to  the  Commander,  Navy  Recruiting  Command  (Code 
314),  Department  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20370,  including  reasons  for  desiring  an  nrotc  schol- 
arship and  a naval  career.  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
(SAT)  or  American  College  Test  (ACT)  scores  and 
a letter  of  acceptance  to  one  of  the  four  universities 
listed  above  must  be  included,  in  addition  to  written 
parental  consent.  The  deadline  for  receipt  of  this  let- 
ter is  1 Jun  1972. 

Applicants  must  be  American  citizens  who  have 
reached  their  18th  birthday  but  not  their  21st  by  1 
Sep  72.  Finalists  selected  will  be  required  to  appear 
at  a Navy  recruiting  station  for  interview  and  process- 
ing during  the  month  of  June,  and  will  be  notified  of 
selection  by  1 Jul  72. 


Son  Diego's  Development  and  Training  Center  training  men  (above 
and  below)  in  applied  technical  skills  as  well  as  academic  and 
military  subjects.  Each  of  the  assigned  rates  receive  personal  coun- 
seling to  determine  their  training  needs. 


COs’  CONFERENCES 


. i 

indicated  the  need  for  additional  communications  out- 
lets between  COs  and  members  of  their  crews.  This 
problem  was  given  careful  thought  and  a voluntary 
program  was  begun  within  PhibLant  for  monthlv 
face-to-face  meetings  between  commanding  officers 
and  their  crews.  When  appropriate,  the  invitation  is  | 
also  extended  to  include  dependents  at  these  gather-  I 
ings. 

A variety  of  formats  were  suggested  for  the 
^ meetings;  however,  the  ultimate  decision  as  to 
whether  to  participate  in  the  program  and  how  the 
command  program  will  be  run  is  left  up  to  the  indi- 
vidual commanding  officers.  As  a consequence,  the 
methods  of  conducting  these  meetings  and  their  fre- 
quency are  varied. 

The  CO  of  uss  Mount  Whitney  (LCC  20),  an  am- 
phibious command  ship,  chose  to  hold  weekly  meet- 
ings with  the  duty  section  to  keep  the  size  of  the 
gatherings  to  a manageable  level  on  the  ship’s  mess 
decks.  The  subjects  most  often  discussed  concerned 
standards  of  dress  and  uniform,  leave/liberty  policies, 
ship’s  goals  and  training  requirements,  schedules,  and 
shipboard  rules  and  regulations.  Two  of  the  meetings 
aboard  Mount  Whitney  included  dependents. 

Two  other  ships— uss  Portland  (LSD  37)  and  uss 
Nashville  (LPD  13)— took  the  dependent  program  a 
step  further  and  informed  dependents  of  the  meetings 


RIGHT:  Attendees  assemble  in  the 
COMPHIBLANT  Conference  Room 
for  Admiral  Bell's  eighth  Unit 
Commanders/Commanding  Officers 
informal  conference. 

ABOVE:  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Gibson,  Jr., 
commanding  officer  of  USS  Defiance 
discusses  the  wage-price  freeze  and 
its  effect  on  longevity  during  a 
recent  Captain's  Call  aboard  the 
patrol  gunboat  in  the  Mediterranean. 


Keep  Information 
Flowing 


ixeeping  Navymen  informed  of  their  rights  and 
benefits  and  the  changing  operational  require- 
ments of  their  commands  is  a never-ending  task.  It’s 
an  especially  demanding  job  for  commanding  officers 
and  one  which  constantly  needs  solutions. 

Vice  Admiral  C.  Edwin  Bell,  Commander  Amphibi- 
ous Force,  Atlantic,  struck  at  the  heart  of  the  matter 
recently.  One  of  his  actions  was  to  hold  a Unit  Com- 
manders/Commanding Officers  Conference  on  a reg- 
ular basis.  Eight  of  these  informal  conferences  have 
been  held  to  date.  Chaired  by  Admiral  Bell,  they  have 
covered  such  topics  as  minority  affairs,  the  self-help 
program,  Z-grams,  personnel  retention  and  a variety 
of  other  subjects.  The  real  value  of  the  conferences, 
however,  is  to  encourage  a free  exchange  of  ideas  and 
discussion  of  mutual  problems  among  force  command- 
ing officers. 

A recently  conducted  Navywide  personnel  survey 


by  written  invitation.  Portland’s  invitation  included 
lunch  aboard  the  landing  ship  before  the  meeting.  The 
meeting  itself  covered  a predeployment  question-and- 
answer  session.  Nashville  also  presented  a predeploy- 
ment briefing  with  the  assistance  of  representatives 
from  the  Regional  Medical  Center  Branch,  the  Red 
Cross  and  Commander  Amphibious  Group  Two’s  fam- 
ily assistance  team.  That  meeting  was  held  in  the 
base  theater,  and  free  baby-sitting  was  provided  to 
help  make  the  wives’  afternoon  more  relaxed. 

THE  COMMANDING  OFFICER  of  USS  PenSUCOla  (LSD 
' 38)  uses  a variety  of  methods  in  meeting  with  his 
crew.  For  rapid  dissemination  of  information  of  in- 
terest to  all  hands— schedule  changes,  inspection  re- 
sults, estimated  times  of  arrival  advancement  in  rate 
results,  etc.— the  IMC  is  used.  Upcoming  events,  future 
evolutions,  post-exercise  critiques  and  long-range 
schedules  are  passed  out  at  all  hands  meetings.  Face- 
to-face,  no  holds-barred  discussions,  followed  by  ques- 
tion-and-answer  periods  are  held  frequently  aboard 
Pensacola.  In  each  of  these  meetings,  the  ship’s  XO, 
personnel  officer,  minority  affairs  officer  and  the  senior 
enlisted  advisor  are  present  to  answer  questions  and 
take  follow-up  action  on  recommendations  from  the 
group. 

uss  Suffolk  County  (LST  1173)  CO  uses  his  meet- 
ings to  introduce  new  crewmembers  to  the  entire  ship’s 
company.  A recent  meeting  aboard  uss  Hermitage 
(LSD  34)  was  publicized  as  an  opportunity  to  air 
favorite  gripes.  Following  a brief  presentation  of  the 
ship’s  operating  schedule,  a review  of  the  drug  exemp- 
tion program  was  held.  In  a 40-minute  question-and- 
answer  period  that  followed,  every  query  was  directed 
toward  the  drug  question  from  the  200  persons  pres- 
ent. No  one  thought  to  mention  his  favorite  gripes. 


Several  factors  have  become  apparent  from  the 
meetings  aboard  PhibLant  ships.  The  meetings  have 
been  well  received  by  both  the  crews  and  their  COs. 
For  the  crews  it  provides  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
answers  to  their  questions  and— for  COs— it  can  serve 
to  point  out  potential  trouble  spots.  It  has  also  been 
noted  that  personnel  tend  to  talk  more  freelv  when 
they  meet  in  small  groups. 

Additionally,  there  is  no  ideal  format  for  these  meet- 
ings; those  who  have  varied  their  formats  find  each  to 
be  productive  in  different  areas. 

— LCDR  Harold  S.  Torrance,  USN 


ABOVE:  Mr.  Martin  L.  Ware, 
Supervisory  Customs  Inspector, 
North  Station,  U.  S.  Bureau  ot 
Customs,  Norfolk,  Vo  , discusses 
customs  regulations  and 
procedures  at  COMPHIBLANT's 
eighth  Unit  Commanders/ 
Commanding  Officers  Conference. 
ABOVE,  TOP:  Captain  J.  B.  Morin, 
Commanding  Officer,  USS  La  Salle, 
discusses  an  upcoming 
ship's  deployment  with  dependents 
of  personnel  aboard  La  Salle. 
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NIMITZ 

VILLAGE 

A BOUT  CHRISTMAS  TIME  THIS  YEAR,  150  Navy  fam- 
^ ilies  will  move  into  new  units  now  under  con- 
struction in  the  north  sector  of  Nimitz  Village  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center. 

The  new  construction  includes  two-,  three-  and  four- 
bedroom  units  grouped  in  48  buildings,  each  of  which 
will  include  between  two  and  six  families.  The  town- 
house  type  development  will  have  ample  green  space 
with  12  of  the  available  30  acres  reserved  for  parks, 
greenways  and  play  areas  for  small  children. 

Desirable  features  of  the  surrounding  civilian  hous- 


ing areas  are  being  incorporated  in  the  new  section  j . 
of  Nimitz  Village.  Each  town  house  has  its  own  car- 
port with  additional  parking  for  visitors.  Vehicular  | I 
traffic  will  be  excluded  in  the  park  areas.  There  are  j 
paths  along  which  children  can  walk  to  the  elemen- 
tary school  on  the  project’s  north  edge. 

The  new  buildings  provide  950  square  feet  of  net  1 
living  space  in  the  two-bedroom  apartments,  1080 
square  feet  for  the  three-bedroom  units  and  1250 
square  feet  for  the  families  housed  in  the  four-bed- 
room units.  All  have  a living-dining  room  combina- 
tion, kitchen,  powder  room  and  separate  familv  room 
on  the  ground  floor.  Ample  lawn  space  is  provided 
front  and  rear,  and  sliding  glass  doors  lead  from  the 
living-dining  room  to  a private  patio  in  the  rear.  All 
bedrooms  plus  one,  one  and  a half  or  two  baths  are 
on  the  second  floor.  Each  bedroom,  of  course,  has  its 
own  closet.  There  will  also  be  a large  bulk  storage 
space  on  the  second  floor  as  well  as  an  enclosed 
storage  compartment  in  each  carport.  The  houses 
come  equipped  with  stove,  refrigerator,  garbage  dis- 
posal and  dishwasher.  Utility  connections  for  occu- 
pant-owned clothes  washer  and  dryer  are  also  pro- 
vided. Otherwise,  they  are  unfurnished. 


s.  ... 

MURPHY  CANYON 




THE  SAN  DIEGO  PUBLIC  WORKS  CENTER  moved  One 
* step  closer  to  adding  900  units  of  new  Navy  hous- 
ing recently;  the  1200  San  Diego  area  Navy  families 
were  awaiting  the  word  on  who  would  be  the  first 
residents. 

All  1200  housing  applications  were  dumped  into 
a huge  container  and  the  names  were  selected  by  lot- 
tery. PWC’s  commanding  officer,  Captain  Ralph  B. 
Grahl,  Jr.,  was  on  hand  at  the  gathering  of  future 
Murphy  Canyon  residents  to  welcome  them  and  to 
explain  the  rules  of  the  lottery. 

Head  of  the  PWC  Housing  Office,  A1  Reisweber, 
drew  the  first  application  and  as  a result  Chief  Radio- 
man Edward  L.  Crabtree  and  his  family,  which  in- 
cludes three  children,  occupied  the  first  three-bedroom 
unit.  At  the  time  of  the  drawing,  Chief  Crabtree  was 
residing  in  Gateway  Village— a Navy  housing  project 
constructed  during  World  War  II.  He  is  attached  to 
the  Service  Schools  Command  at  the  San  Diego  Naval 
Training  Center. 

^NTHER  ENLISTED  MEN  SELECTED  for  OCCUpanCV  of 
the  first  of  each  type  of  housing  included:  Hospi- 
tal Corpsman  2nd  Class  Robert  L.  Miller,  Sr.,  uss  Con- 
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New  Housing  in  San  Diego 


stellation  (CVA  64),  four-bedroom;  and  Data  Systems 
Technician  2nd  Class  Stephen  W.  Reliford,  Point 
Loma  Naval  Electronics  Laboratory,  two-bedroom. 
In  the  officer  category,  Warrant  Officer  L.  P.  Kleis, 
Jr.,  uss  Hamner  (DD  718),  was  assigned  to  the  first 
four-bedroom  unit;  and  Lieutenant  Commander  James 
B.  Ramsey,  VF  126  at  Miramar,  was  assigned  to  the 
first  three-bedroom  unit. 

What  do  the  sailors  think  of  this  new  housing?  Petty 
Officer  2nd  Class  Eugene  Wetter  commented,  “The 
i Navy  has  never  had  anything  like  this  before  for  en- 
listed men.  With  three  children,  a single  house  is 
beautiful,  especially  if  you’ve  been  an  apartment  dwel- 
ler.” The  Wetter  family  moved  into  a new  four-bed- 
room home  in  Murphy  Canyon. 

The  Murphy  Canyon  housing  will  help  ease  the 
shortage  in  San  Diego.  According  to  PWC,  the  short- 
age of  both  Navy  and  civilian  housing  in  the  area  is 
critical.  Civilian  housing,  according  to  the  Navy,  is 
expensive  and  difficult  to  find,  and  there  is  a long 
waiting  list  for  the  present  units  of  Navy  housing. 

When  the  initial  900  units  are  completed  in  Murphy- 
Canyon  it  will  bring  the  total  of  Navy  housing  units 
> available  in  the  San  Diego  area  to  4246. 
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Ultramodern  BEQ,  With  Three  Towers, 

Provides  Maximum  in  Privacy,  Comfort 

A $2. 8-million  bachelor  enlisted  quarters  complex, 
™ designed  to  accommodate  more  than  1000  Navy- 
men  with  maximum  privacy  and  comfort,  was  recently 
opened  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore,  Calif.  The 
ultramodern  BEQ  is  comprised  of  two  separate  com- 
plexes, each  containing  3 three-story  towers  surround- 
ing a smaller  one-story  structure. 

Each  tower  houses  approximately  165  men  in  42 
completely  enclosed  and  individually  air-conditioned 
rooms  which  accommodate  up  to  four  men  and  con- 
tain beds,  wardrobes  and  study  desks.  Twelve  rooms 
containing  private  baths  are  designed  for  one  or  two 
senior  petty  officers  each. 

The  towers  contain  centrally  located  shower  and 
bathroom  facilities  encircled  by  a corridor,  with  rooms 
and  lounges  along  the  outside  walls.  The  construction 
technique  of  reinforced  concrete  with  concrete  mason- 
ry on  the  outside  enables  the  shower/bathroom  cores 
to  double  as  fallout  shelters. 

The  smaller  one-story  buildings  house  master-at- 
arms  people,  linen  issue,  power  and  heating  units  and 
other  related  maintenance  equipment,  and  are  con- 
nected to  the  towers  by  a series  of  exterior  walkways. 
Tinted  exterior  window  panels  also  lend  to  the  modem 
look  of  this  BEQ  complex,  which  also  includes  a large 
parking  area  for  motorcycles  and  automobiles. 

Yokosuka  Naval  Exchange  Mail  Order  Service 
Is  Okayed  for  Pacific  Area  Activities 

the  Navy  Resale  System  (NRS),  working  through 
* the  Navy  Exchange  at  Yokosuka,  Japan,  is  now  pro- 
viding a mail  order  service  to  authorized  patrons  de- 
ployed in  the  Pacific  area.  Inaugurated  in  the  spring 
of  1967  on  a limited  geographical  basis,  the  service 
was  expanded  in  April  1971  to  include  all  shore  and 
sea  activities  in  the  Pacific,  except  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

The  Yokosuka  mail  order  service  offers  eight  mer- 
chandise categories  from  which  patrons  may  choose  a 
wide  variety  of  items.  These  categories  are:  consumer 
electronics;  tableware;  cameras;  photographic  accesso- 
ries; optical  goods;  pearls;  jade;  and  timepieces. 
Among  the  items  offered  are  stereo  components,  tele- 
scopes, tape  recorders,  dinnerware,  flatware,  glass- 
ware, pendants,  rings,  radios,  TV  sets,  and  other  goods 
which  may  not  be  readily  available  to  Navy  people 
serving  aboard  ship  or  at  some  Pacific  area  locations 

Four  catalogs  are  available  to  patrons,  containing 
detailed  descriptions  of  all  merchandise  available 
through  the  mail  order  service.  Prices  and  weights  of 
all  items  are  listed  in  these  catalogs.  Mail  order  forms 
are  available  at  each  activity  participating  in  the  serv- 
ice, so  patrons  can  simply  select  the  merchandise  they 
want  and  fill  in  the  required  information  on  the  form. 
The  order  form  is  then  sent  to  Yokosuka’s  exchange, 
where  it  is  processed  and  filled. 

A special  feature  of  this  service  is  that  the  customer 
may  have  his  purchase  shipped  to  any  address  in  the 


continental  United  States.  All  he  has  to  do  is  certifv 
on  the  order  form  that  the  merchandise  ordered  is  a 
bona  fide  gift  or  is  for  his  own  personal  use  when  he 
returns  stateside. 

As  if  all  this  weren’t  enough  by  itself,  NRS  has 
added  another,  indirect  benefit  to  customers  of  the 
mail  order  service— the  profits  generated  through  this 
service  are  returned,  on  a prorated  basis,  to  ships  and 
activities  whose  members  participate  in  the  mail  order 
program. 

Lexability:  It's  a Competition  to 
Improve  Shipboard  Living  Spaces 

ii  abitability  is  what  the  Navy  calls  it,  but  the  men 
**  aboard  uss  Lexington  (CVT  16)  added  a dash  of 
competitive  pride  and  renamed  it  “Lexability.” 

Bringing  an  old  ship  up  to  modem  standards  is  hard 
work,  so  Lexington’s  crew  made  it  as  pleasant  as  pos- 
sible with  a two-month  competition  between  divisions 
to  improve  living  spaces.  Judges  rewarded  the  divi- 
sions with  the  best  spaces  at  the  end  of  the  competi- 
tion. 

Each  division  worked  hard  repainting  berthing  and 
lounge  areas  in  blues,  greens,  reds  and  yellows.  New 
decor  included  murals,  paintings,  clocks,  mirrors, 
wood  paneling  and  false  overheads.  Salvaged  furni- 
ture added  to  the  comfort  of  living  spaces. 

More  was  at  stake  in  the  Lexability  competition 
than  pleasant  surroundings.  Because  their  spaces 
showed  the  most  improvement,  the  disbursing  clerks 
of  S-4  Division  received  a 96-hour  liberty  and  $150 
toward  a new  stereo  system.  OC  Division  was  select- 
ed as  having  the  most  outstanding  berthing  area  and 
was  rewarded  with  a 72-hour  weekend  liberty  and 
$50.  Honorable  mentions  went  to  OE  Division,  the 
Minuteman  Guard,  S-5  Division,  Dental,  CR  Division 
and  the  CPO  mess  cooks. 

The  crew’s  mess  was  also  a target  of  Lexability  ef- 
forts, though  not  in  divisional  competition.  New  tile, 
wood  paneling,  pictures,  drapes  and  artificial  plants 
were  used  to  create  a more  relaxing  atmosphere. 
Stereophonic  background  music  was  piped  in  to  add 
to  the  pleasure  of  dining.  The  butcher  shop  and  bak- 
ery were  renovated  at  the  same  time,  with  new  ovens 
doubling  the  bakery’s  production. 

Now  that  the  enthusiastic  crew  has  completed  its 
Lexability  drive,  Lady  Lex  boasts  that  her  living  areas 
are  as  fine  as  any  in  the  Fleet. 

Navymen  Assist  U.  S.  Customs  Officials 
To  Give  Navy  Ships  Detailed  Inspections 
aiavy  ships  returning  from  the  Orient  are  being 
thoroughly  inspected  at  Pearl  Harbor  by  60 
Navymen  selected  from  local  commands  to  assist  U.  S. 
Customs  officials.  Although  contraband  of  any  kind 
is  sought,  the  principal  targets  are  always  narcotics, 
marijuana,  amphetamines  and  barbiturates. 

Since  going  over  a naval  vessel  with  a fine-tooth 
comb  requires  either  considerable  time  or  a large  num- 
ber of  men,  the  Bureau  of  Customs  enlisted  the  aid  of 
58  petty  officers  and  two  commissioned  officers  to 
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CNO  SitRep  Four:  New  Film  Offers 
A Frank  Discussion  on  Race  Relations 

■the  latest  film  in  the  CNO  SitRep  series,  entitled 
* “It’s  Gotta  Be  One  Navy,”  is  now  being  distributed 
to  major  fleet  and  shore  establishment  commands. 
CNO  SitRep  Four  deals  with  discrimination  in  the 
Navy.  It  presents  no  pat  answers  nor  does  it  offer  any 
executive  solutions,  but  rather  seeks  to  enhance  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  this  problem  does  exist.  It 
also  tries  to  generate  in  every  Navy  man  and  woman 
an  increased  sensitivity  to  those  with  whom  he  or  she 
lives  and  works,  and  an  awareness  of  each  person  as 
an  individual,  since  awareness  and  sensitivity  are  fun- 
damental to  improving  human  relations  and  to  the  goal 
of  one  Navy  for  all  Navy  people. 

Films  in  the  SitRep  series  are  designed  to  illustrate 
items  of  interest  and  areas  of  concern  to  all  Navv  peo- 
ple, their  dependents  and  civilian  employees.  They 
are  intended  to  be  shown  during  regular  training  ses- 
sions or  during  working  hours,  and  everyone  is  en- 
couraged to  attend.  Activities  having  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining prints  should  contact  their  district  or  fleet 
public  affairs  offices  for  assistance;  terminal  stations 
experiencing  distribution  problems  that  could  possibly 
be  resolved  by  telephone  should  contact  Mrs.  Horton, 
Naval  Photographic  Center  (autovon:  288-4167/- 
2185). 


help  stem  the  flow  of  contraband  in  the  United  States. 

Ordinarily,  it  would  take  two  or  three  days  for  one 
experienced  man  to  inspect  even  a comparatively  small 
ship  like  a destroyer.  With  Navy  help,  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  can  assign  from  10  to  50  men  to  a search 
thereby  cutting  inspection  time,  in  some  cases,  to  only 
four  hours  for  a destroyer  and  to  a single  day  for  a 
carrier.  The  inspection  is  made  at  Pearl  Harbor  so  as 
not  to  delay  the  crew  when  the  ship  reaches  its  home 
port  on  the  mainland. 

'Kotch/  'Who  Is  Harry  Kellerman?' 

Are  Included  on  List-  of  New  Movies 

mere's  a list  of  recently  released  16mm  feature  mo- 
■*  tion  pictures  available  to  ships  and  overseas  bases 
from  the  Navy  Motion  Picture  Service.  Movies  in  color 
are  designated  by  (C)  and  those  in  wide-screen 
processes  by  (WS). 

Kotch  (C):  Comedy-Drama;  Walter  Matthau, 

Deborah  Winters. 

Villain  (WS)  (C):  Drama;  Richard  Burton,  Ian 
McShane. 

The  Light  at  the  Edge  of  the  World  (WS)  (C): 
Adventure  Drama;  Kirk  Douglas,  Yul  Brynner. 

Shaft  (C):  Melodrama;  Richard  Roundtree,  Moses 
Gunn. 

Skin  Game  (WS)  (C):  Comedy;  James  Garner, 
Lou  Gossett. 


Le  Mans  (WS)  (C):  Drama;  Steve  McQueen,  Elga 
Andersen. 

Who  is  Harry  Kellerman?  (C):  Drama;  Dustin 
Hoffman,  Barbara  Harris. 

Deep  End  (C):  Drama;  John  Moulder  Brown,  Jane 
Asher. 

T.  R.  Baskin  (C):  Drama;  Candice  Bergen,  Peter 
Boyle. 

The  Organization  (C):  Drama;  Sidney  Poitier, 
Sheree  North. 

Brief  Season  (C):  Drama;  Christopher  Jones,  Pia 
Degermark. 

The  Badge  or  the  Cross  (C):  Drama;  George  Ken- 
nedy, Ricardo  Montalban. 

The  Ski  Bum  (WS)  (C):  Drama;  Zalman  King, 
Charlotte  Rampling. 

Say  Hello  to  Yesterday  (C):  Drama;  Jean  Simmons, 
Leonard  Whiting. 

Evel  Knievel  (C):  Biography;  George  Hamilton, 
Sue  Lyon. 

Ransom  for  a Dead  Man  (C):  Drama;  Peter  Falk, 
Lee  Grant. 

Scandalous  John  (WS)  (C):  Comedy;  Brian  Keith, 
Alfonso  Arau. 

Man  Called  Sledge  (WS)  (C):  Western;  James 
Gamer,  John  Marley. 

Love  Story  (C) : Drama;  Ryan  O’Neill,  Ali  MacGraw. 

Willard  (C):  Horror;  Bruce  Davison,  Elsa  Lan- 
chester. 

Wild  Rovers  (WS)  (C):  Western;  William  Holden, 
Ryan  O’Neal. 

The  Todd  Killings  (WS)  (C):  Drama;  Robert  F. 
Lyons,  Richard  Thomas. 

The  Red  Tent  (C):  Historical  Drama;  Sean  Con- 
nery, Claudia  Cardinale. 

The  City  (C):  Drama;  Anthony  Quinn,  E.  G. 

Marshall. 

The  Touch  (C):  Drama;  Elliott  Gould,  Bibi  Ander- 
son. 

Crooks  and  Coronets  (C):  Comedy;  Telly  Savalas, 
Warren  Oates. 

Chrome  and  Hot  Leather  (C) : Drama;  Tony  Young, 
William  Smith. 

The  Aquarians  (C):  Science  Fiction;  Ricardo  Mon- 
talban, Kate  Woodville. 

The  Last  Run  (WS)  (C):  Drama;  George  C.  Scott, 
Tony  Musante. 

Billy  Jack  (C):  Western;  Tom  Laughlin,  Delores 
Taylor. 

Play  Misty  for  Me  (C):  Suspense  Drama;  Clint 
Eastwood,  Jessica  Walter. 

S an  Francisco  International  Airport  (C):  Drama; 
Pernell  Roberts,  Clu  Gulager. 

Adios  Sahata  (WS)  (C):  Western;  Yul  Brynner, 
Alberto  Grimaldi. 

Percy  (C):  Comedy;  Hywell  Bennett,  Denholm  El- 
liott. 

The  Crook  (C):  Drama;  Jean-Luis  Trintignant, 

Danielle  Delorme. 

Conspiracy  to  Kill  (C):  Drama;  Robert  Conrad, 
William  Conrad. 
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it’s  pretty  unlikely,  but,  if  at  some  future  date,  the 
* Navy  comes  up  with  a career  counselor’s  “Hall  of 
Fame,”  then  it’s  a fairly  safe  bet  the  name  of  Senior 
Chief  Air  Controlman  Bud  C.  Sherwood  will  be  in- 
cluded. In  fact,  people  at  the  Naval  Air  Technical 
Training  Center,  Glynco,  Ga.,  flatly  state  that  he’ll 
be  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

There  is  proud  reasoning  behind  their  boast.  With 
the  Navy  wide  first-term  retention  figures  still  falling 
short  of  the  desired  goal,  Chief  Sherwood’s  somewhat 
unorthodox  methods  have  chalked  up  an  astonishing 
83  per  cent  first-term  reenlistment  rate  for  Glynco. 
This  phenomenal  percentage  is  the  result  of  45  out  of 
54  eligible  first-term  Glynco  sailors  choosing  the  Navy 
way  during  FY  1971. 

Add  to  that  the  fact  that  Chief  Sherwood  was  also 
responsible  for  the  command’s  previous  year’s  record 
of  61  per  cent  first-term  retention.  Overall,  nattc 


Here's  a Candidate  for  Car1 

Glynco’s  career  counselor  has  notched  an  enviable 
total  of  930  reenlistment  years  for  first-termers. 

What’s  the  secret  behind  Chief  Sherwood’s  success? 
“Simple,”  he  says,  “I  make  house  calls.” 

This  highly  personalized  approach  is  the  main  ve- 
hicle by  which  Chief  Sherwood  brings  the  Navy  to 
the  prospective  reenlistee.  He  considers  himself  a 
salesman  with  a good  product— the  Naw.  Bringing  j 
the  product  into  the  home  — or,  as  the  chief  explains 
it,  “bringing  the  mountain  to  Mohammed”— simplifies 
the  selling  process. 

TO  do  this,  the  chief  finds  out  exactly  what  Navy  pro- 
1 gram  the  man  is  qualified  for  before  he  visits  the 
man’s  house.  He  then  explains  to  both  the  man  and 


Retirement’  Is  a Whole  New  Life, 

But  Navy  Benefits  Continue  On 

T he  time  has  come— after  20  or  30  years  of  service 
* in  the  Navy,  you  have  reached  retirement.  Now 
what? 

Now  comes  the  start  of  a whole  new  life— a life  that 
will  include  many  of  the  benefits  enjoyed  during  ac- 
tive duty,  opportunities  for  broadening  knowledge 
and  experience  and,  above  all,  time  to  enjoy  and  take 
advantage  of  all  these  benefits  and  opportunities.  In 
most  cases,  Navy  men  and  women  are  eligible  for  re- 
tirement when  they  are  in  their  late  40s  or  early  50s, 
so  they  have  many  years  to  enjoy  active  living,  to  start 
a second  career,  or  just  to  sit  back  and  retire. 

Retired  Navy  people  and  their  dependents  can  still 
use  exchanges,  commissaries,  open  messes,  installation 
theaters,  recreation  facilities,  and  personal  services 
centers.  They  can  get  medical  care  in  service  hospitals 
on  a space-available  basis,  and  they’re  covered  in  the 
champus  program.  Other  benefits  for  retired  person- 
nel-including various  educational  programs,  medical 
care  under  some  circumstances,  and  loans  to  aid  in 
buying  a home— are  available  through  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

For  a rundown  on  retirement  rights  and  benefits, 
and  other  R & Bs,  see  the  special  double  issue  of  All 
Hands,  December  1971-January  1972. 

Computer  Aids  Retirees  Registering 
With  Navy's  New  Referral  Program 

the  Navy’s  Referral  Program  is  receiving  a big 

boost  these  days  in  the  form  of  a major  publicity 
campaign  designed  to  increase  the  number  of  civilian 
job  openings  that  are  registered  with  the  Referral  com- 
puter. This  campaign,  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of 
a simplified  employer  registration  form  which  makes 
it  easier  for  an  employer  to  register  his  vacancies, 
means  that  people  retiring  from  the  Navy  will  be  re- 
ceiving more  and  better  job  offers  from  the  system. 

Another  change  that  will  benefit  Referral  partici- 
pants is  that,  once  an  individual  registers  with  the 


computer,  his  name  and  skills  remain  registered  for 
one  year  after  he  retires.  Formerly,  only  disabled  per- 
sonnel were  permitted  to  stay  on  the  computer  list  for 
more  than  six  months.  Retiring  Navvmen  are  still 
eligible  to  register  six  months  prior  to  their  retirement 
date. 

The  Referral  Program  is  different  from  programs 
being  conducted  by  the  other  military  services.  The 
Navy  has  11  Referral  counselors  who  travel  to  major 
naval  installations  to  assist  in  computer  registration 
and  lend  guidance  to  retirees  in  writing  their  resumes 
and  learning  effective  job  search  techniques.  Armed 
with  registration  in  the  Referral  computer,  a profes- 
sional resume,  and  an  idea  about  where  to  look  for  a 
job,  the  retiring  Navyman  is  in  an  excellent  position  to 
negotiate  worthwhile  and  meaningful  civilian  employ- 
ment. This  is  a big  step  for  most  people  and,  until 
the  establishment  of  the  Referral  Program  in  1969,  one 
that  had  to  be  made  with  little  or  no  assistance. 

For  details  on  how  to  arrange  for  an  appointment 
with  a referral  counselor,  contact  either:  Command- 
ing Officer,  ATTN:  REFERRAL  Program,  Naval  Sta- 
tion, Norfolk,  Va.  23511;  or  Commanding  Officer, 
ATTN:  REFERRAL  Program,  Naval  Station,  San 
Diego,  Calif.  92136. 

Education  Program  in  Full  Swing 
During  Sacramento's  Deployment 

the  veterans  administration’s  newest  educational 
* assistance  program  for  military  personnel  on  active 
duty,  Pre-Discharge  Education  Program  (PREP),  is 
in  full  swing  aboard  uss  Sacramento  (AOE  1).  Since 
her  recent  return  from  a six-month  WestPac  deploy- 
ment, the  fast  combat  support  ship  has  become  in- 
volved in  PREP  in  cooperation  with  Olympic  Com- 
munity College  in  her  home  port  of  Bremerton,  Wash. 

During  the  initial  September  to  December  session, 
classes  were  conducted  on  board  from  1430  to  1600 
Monday  through  Thursday;  tutoring  and  night  school 
were  provided  on  the  Olympic  College  campus  for  the 
20  students.  When  Sacramento  left  for  operations  off 
the  California  coast  in  October,  PREP  was  continued 
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jnselors'  "Hall  of  Fame" 

his  wife  the  advantages  of  a Navy  career  as  compared 
to  returning  to  civilian  life.  He  also  discusses  the  dis- 
advantages of  Navy  life.  More  often  than  not— as  the 
figures  indicate— the  Navy  wins  out. 

The  chiefs  face  brightens  visibly  when  the  subject 
of  Navy  personnel  retention  comes  up;  he  feels  that 
more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  first-term  reten- 
tion and  less  on  recruiting.  “Recruits  cannot  sub- 
stitute for  trained  men,”  he  says. 

How  he  got  into  the  career  counseling  business  is  a 
story  in  itself.  A World  War  II  veteran,  Chief  Sher- 
wood got  out  of  the  Navy  in  1947  and  reenlisted  as 
a seaman  in  1960.  He  was  34  years  old,  married,  had 
two  school  age  children  and,  naturally,  he  wanted  to 
find  out  as  much  as  possible  about  Navy  benefits. 


on  board  with  officers  and  enlisted  men  providing 
instruction.  At  sea,  classes  were  held  daily  and  wedged 
into  the  operating  schedule— noon  hours,  after  work, 
and  late  in  the  evening. 

A variety  of  refresher  and  remedial  subjects  was 
offered  to  PREP  participants.  English,  mathematics 
and  study  skills  were  the  most  popular  courses,  and 
a special  “careers”  course  proved  particularly  valu- 
able to  several  students.  “Careers”  was  aimed  at  help- 
ing these  men  plan  their  educational  and  vocational 
programs  upon  completion  of  their  service. 

Eight  of  Sacramento’ s students  were  working  to- 
ward—and  now  have  received— their  high  school  di- 
plomas through  PREP.  Having  completed  the  four- 
month  course  requirements  and  passed  the  tests,  these 
recent  graduates  were  awarded  their  diplomas  by  Cap- 
tain J.  G.  Denham,  Sacramento’s  skipper.  Another 
PREP  session  is  now  underway  aboard  Sacramento. 

Guam,  Sea  Knight  Helicopters 
Engage  in  Sea  Control  Ship  Test 

test  and  evaluation  of  the  new  sea  control  ship 
1 concept  was  commenced  in  January  off  the  U.  S. 
Atlantic  coast  with  uss  Guam  (LPH  9)  and  the  crews 
of  seven  Sea  King  jet  choppers  from  the  Lakehurst- 
based  Helicopter  Antisubmarine  Squadron  15. 

Although  Guam  (recently  modified  as  a test  plat- 
form) was  used  in  the  recent  exercise,  the  SCS  con- 
cept involves  developing  a new  type  of  ship  which  will 
carry  both  helicopters  and  vertical  takeoff  fixed-wing 
aircraft.  The  SCS  will  complement  the  destroyer  es- 
cort, and  provide  broad  ocean  coverage  compatible 
with  reduced  force  levels.  It  will  be  used  to  protect 
underway  replenishment  task  groups,  military  and 
merchant  convoys,  amphibious  and  other  task  groups 
which  don’t  include  an  aircraft  carrier. 

For  the  exercise,  Helicopter  Squadron  15  was  joined 
by  elements  of  Marine  Attack  Squadron  513  which 
is  equipped  with  the  AV-8  Harrier,  a vertical  takeoff 
jet  fighter/ attack  aircraft.  The  tests  aboard  Guam  and 
those  to  be  held  in  the  future,  will  provide  the  Navy 
with  information  helpful  in  designing  the  ship. 


Problem  was  though,  no  one  seemed  to  know  the 
answers  to  his  questions. 

Being  the  oldest  man  in  the  group,  the  chief  soon 
found  that  he  was  besieged  by  young  sailors  who 
were  convinced  that  “the  old  chief  would  know  the 
answer.”  Not  knowing  where  to  turn  for  answers  to 
his  own  and  the  other  sailors’  questions  on  benefits 
and  opportunities  offered  bv  the  Navy,  he  began  a 
one-man  campaign  to  gather  the  information.  He  has 
been  either  directly  or  indirectly  associated  with 
career  counseling  ever  since. 

Chief  Sherwood  feels  that  most  first-cruise  sailors 
leave  the  Navy  “not  because  we  have  ships  going  on 
long  deployments,  but  because  thev  are  not  aware  of 
the  many  benefits  of  staying  in  the  Navy.”  And  this 
is  where  the  skilled  career  counselor  comes  in— to  point 
out  the  advantages,  disadvantages  and  benefits  avail- 
able to  the  potential  career  Navyman  and  his  family. 


Medical  Record  Keeping  Easier, 

Navy  Adopts  Single  File  Concept 

in  November  1971,  the  Navy’s  Bureau  of  Medicine 
■ and  Surgery  put  into  effect  a Master  Medical  Rec- 
ord Concept,  as  contained  in  Change  #69  to  the  Man- 
ual of  the  Medical  Department,  U.  S.  Navy.  In  es- 
sence, the  new  procedure  provides  that  only  one 
permanent  health  record  will  be  maintained  for  each 
Navyman  while  he  is  on  active  duty.  This  gives  local 
medical  officers— or  other  people  responsible  for  pro- 
viding care  and  treatment— immediate  access  to  a 
man’s  complete  medical  history  and  records. 

In  the  past,  both  a local  record  in  the  field  and  a 
BuMed  medical  record  were  maintained  and  certain 
documents  were  transferred  from  a man’s  medical  rec- 
ord to  BuMed  files  when  he  reenlisted  or  received  his 
annual  or  other  scheduled  physical  examination.  The 
Master  Medical  Record  Concept,  which  is  also  in  use 
in  the  Army  and  Air  Force  has  done  away  with  such 
fragmentation  of  health  records— and  the  confusion 
often  experienced  by  field  medical  personnel  who 
previously  had  to  distribute  health  record  contents— 
and  has  reduced  the  number  of  loose  paper  docu- 
ments sent  to  BuMed  for  file  in  departmental  records. 

While  BuMed  no  longer  maintains  a departmental 
medical  record  of  active  duty  Navvmen,  it  does  hold 
health  records  of  members  in  an  inactive  Reserve 
status  and  those  serving  on  active  duty  for  less  than 
30  days.  When  a Navyman  is  separated  from  active 
duty,  his  complete  health  record— including  dental  and 
outpatient  records— is  sent  to  BuMed  (Code  334)  for 
review.  If  the  man’s  military  connection  is  ended  or 
he  is  permanently  retired,  his  record  is  then  trans- 
ferred by  BuMed  to  the  National  Personnel  Records 
Center  (NPRC)  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  they  are 
serviced  by  GSA  Personnel.  However,  if  the  man  is 
placed  on  the  Temporary  Disability  Retired  List,  if  he 
is  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Reserve,  or  if  he  still  has  a 
Reserve  obligation,  the  health  record  received  from 
the  field  is  held  in  BuMed  until  his  military  obliga- 
tion or  status  has  ended— at  which  time  the  record  will 
be  sent  to  NPRC. 
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Training  Squadron's  Wives  Council 
Receives  and  Passes  Straight  Word 

lilHEN  Z-gram  24  established  an  Ombudsman 

* * through  whom  Navy  wives  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  complaints,  viewpoints  and  sugges- 
tions to  commanding  officers  at  shore  activities,  Train- 
ing Squadron  31  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  in  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  did  its  part. 

The  squadron’s  plan  was  implemented  March  1971. 
Over  the  months  it  has  proved  to  be  a most  effective 
way  of  communicating  with  wives  of  squadron  person- 
nel. Every  month  the  commanding  officer  meets  with 
the  Wives  Council. 

The  council  includes:  a permanently  assigned  offi- 
cer’s wife,  an  officer  student’s  wife,  a chief  petty  offi- 
cer’s wife,  a 2nd  class  petty  officer’s  wife,  a 3rd  class 
petty  officer’s  wife  and  a nonrated  man’s  wife. 

To  the  meetings,  they  bring  questions,  complaints 
and  suggestions,  both  of  their  own,  as  well  as  the 
women  they  represent.  Many  of  their  questions  con- 
cern their  dealings  with  the  various  dependents’ 
clinics  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  the  station  nursery  and 
the  commissary.  More  often  than  not,  these  questions 
can  be  answered  easily  by  merely  knowing  to  whom 
to  refer  questions;  the  commanding  officer  knows  the 
offices  which  handle  particular  problems. 

In  addition  to  the  Wives  Council,  VT-31  does 
other  things  to  keep  wives  informed  about  the  Navy 
and  the  unit.  High  on  the  priority  list  in  this  effort  are 
tours  for  wives  which  are  scheduled  every  other 
month.  These  are  conducted  for  the  wives  of  all 
squadron  personnel  and  cover  not  only  the  command 
itself  but  also  some  of  the  facilities  on  the  station. 

Approximately  every  three  months  a coffee  for  all 
wives  is  held;  this  gives  them  the  opportunity  to  get  to 
know  their  council  representatives  and  also— if  they 
desire— they  can  talk  directly  with  the  commanding 
officer,  who  is  always  present. 

The  program  has  been  quite  helpful  in  establishing 
communications  with  the  wives  and  it  helps  them 
solve  problems.  It’s  difficult  to  be  sure  whether  or  not 
keeping  wives  informed  and  trying  to  make  Navy  life 
more  pleasant  for  them  will  help  retention,  but  it’s 
worth  the  time  and  effort  required. 

Exchange  Billets  Being  Expanded 
To  Include  14  Free-World  Navies 

the  number  of  countries  participating  and  billets 

* available  for  officers  and  enlisted  men  are  being 
expanded  under  the  Personnel  Exchange  Program 
(PEP)  with  foreign  navies.  Countries  now  included 
in  the  program  are  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Denmark,  West  Germany,  Greece,  France,  Italy,  Ja- 
pan, Mexico,  The  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
United  Kingdom;  additional  free-world  navies  are  cur- 
rently under  consideration. 

As  detailed  in  Z-gram  100,  PEP  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide challenging  foreign  shore  duty  for  junior  officers 
and  enlisted  people  and  to  promote  better  understand- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  its  allies  through 


such  personal  contact.  PEP  billets  are  determined  by 
the  size  of  the  foreign  navies,  the  countries’  individual 
needs,  and  the  current  personnel  distribution  situation. 
A forthcoming  NavOp  will  contain  details  concerning 
PEP  eligibility  criteria  and  application  procedures  for 
volunteering. 

Sea  Trials  of  Surface  Effects  Ships — 
Beginning  a New  Era  of  Seapower 

Two  navy  surface  effects  ships  (SES)  have  been 
* scheduled  for  sea  trials  early  this  year.  If  expecta- 
tions are  fulfilled,  they  will  skim  the  waves  at  close 
to  150  miles  per  hour  atop  a captured  air  bubble. 

The  concept  of  airborne  ships  at  sea  is  not  new. 
Hovercraft  and  air  cushion  ships  have  seen  limited 
commeieial  use  and  every  maritime  power  in  the 
world  has  been  experimenting  with  them.  The  first 
two  Navy  test  models  are  only  100-tonners  but  re- 
searchers envision  air  cushion  ships  as  big  as  aircraft 
carriers  which  can  reach  a cruising  speed  of  92  miles 
per  hour  in  two  minutes.  From  there,  they  will  build 
to  a top  speed  of  143  miles  per  hour. 

The  development  of  a new  idea  in  ships  is  particu- 
larly important  at  this  time  because  water-cleaving 
ships  seem  to  have  reached  their  practical  limit  so  far 
as  speed  is  concerned.  Many  have  compared  the 
advent  of  the  surface  effects  ship  to  other  important 
transitions  such  as  sail  to  steam  and  oil  to  nuclear 
power. 

The  advantages  of  surface  effects  ships  are  obvious. 
They  could  outrun  a nuclear  submarine  and  its  tor- 
pedoes and  would  even  be  difficult  targets  for  guided 
missiles.  Because  of  their  speed,  they  could  operate 
with  relative  independence  and  quickly  rendezvous 
for  an  attack  on  an  enemy. 

the  navy  envisions  using  surface  effects  ships 
■ as: 

• Long-range  surface-to-surface  missile  platforms. 

• Anti-air  warfare  missile  platforms  used  in  an  escort 
role. 

• Amphibious  warfare  ships. 

• Aircraft  carriers  for  helicopters,  vertical  takeoff 
and  perhaps  even  conventional  aircraft.  These  could 
be  used  in  antisubmarine  warfare,  early  warning, 
strike,  and  amphibious  assault  roles. 

• Logistics  ships.  The  speed  of  the  SES  would  make 
them  valuable  as  logistics  handlers  because  they 
could  make  the  round  trip  between  New  York  and 
Northern  Europe  in  about  three  days  rather  than  the 
10  and  a half  days  now  required  by  the  fastest  mer- 
chant ships  afloat. 

Rear  Admiral  W.  H.  Livingston,  Director  of  the 
Navy’s  Tactical  Air,  Surface  and  Electronic  Warfare 
Development  Division,  predicts  the  United  States  will 
have  a 10,000-ton  surface  effects  ship  in  operation 
early  in  the  next  decade.  Other  naval  authorities  sav 
that,  if  all  goes  well,  much  of  the  merchant  fleet  as 
well  as  the  Navy’s  surface  warships,  as  they  now  exist, 
could  almost  be  classed  as  museum  pieces  by  the  mid- 
point of  the  next  decade. 
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Special  Permission  No  Longer  Needed 
For  Travel  to  Most  Foreign  Countries 

mavymen,  with  greater  frequency  and  variety,  are 
^ traveling  to  more  countries.  Now,  these  men  will 
no  longer  be  recjuired  to  seek  special  permission  from 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  before  traveling  to  most 
countries.  The  policy  change  is  the  result  of  a need 
to  reduce  paperwork  at  the  local  command  level  and 
improve  morale. 

Commanding  officers,  unless  otherwise  prohibited, 
may  authorize  leave  to  any  foreign  country  or  coun- 
tries not  requiring  special  permission  from  higher 
authority.  However,  all  countries  to  be  visited  must 
be  listed  on  a man’s  leave  authorization.  Navymen 
traveling  through  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
nations  must  also  have  in  their  possession  Armed 
Forces  Leave  Orders  (NAVEURGEN  1320/2). 

Persons  wishing  to  travel  to  countries  that  require 
special  permission  from  Washington  should  submit 
their  request  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  in  ac- 
cordance with  BuPers  Manual,  Article  3020420.  They 
should  allow  a minimum  of  three  weeks  for  processing 
and  enough  time  to  allow  reply  by  letter.  Message  re- 
plies will  be  made  only  in  extreme  emergencies. 

Areas  listed  in  BuPersInst  1050.1 1A  as  requiring 
special  permission  are:  Albania;  Algeria;  Berlin  (East 
and  West);  Bulgaria;  Cambodia;  Chile;  Chinese  Peo- 
ples’ Republic;  Congo  Brazzaville;  and  Cuba. 

Also:  Cyprus;  Czechoslovakia;  East  Germany;  Equa- 
torial Guinea;  Hungary;  Iraq;  Israel;  Jordan;  Laos; 
Lebanon;  Libya;  Macao;  Manchuria;  Matsu  Island; 
Mauritania;  North  Korea;  North  Vietnam;  Outer  Mon- 
golia; Poland;  and  Portuguese  Guinea. 

And:  Quemoy  Island;  Rhodesia;  Rumania;  Somali; 
South  Africa;  Republic  of  Vietnam;  South  West  Africa; 
South  Yemen;  Soviet  Union;  Sudan;  Syrian  Arab  Re- 
public; Tanzania;  United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt);  and 
Yemen. 

For  many  of  these  countries  no  leave  will  be  ap- 
proved. Others  require  special  background  informa- 
tion or  permission  from  military  forces  in  the  area. 
The  request  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  must  contain  a 
positive  statement  that  travel  will  be  with  other  U.  S. 
Government  employees  or  U.  S.  citizens  the  entire 
length  of  time  in  the  country. 


Mobile  Optical  Van  Brings  Service 
To  Navy  People  in  Tidewater  Area 

<<qervice  to  the  fleet”— a common  phrase  at  the 

^ Naval  Regional  Medical  Center  (NRN1C)  in 
Portsmouth,  Va.— will  soon  assume  a new  dimension 
with  the  introduction  of  a mobile  optical  van  that  will 
serve  people,  primarily  members  of  the  operating 
forces,  in  the  Tidewater  area. 

The  van,  originally  a 70mm  X-ray  unit  no  longer 
required  for  that  purpose,  has  been  converted— at 
minimum  cost  by  using  available  equipment— into  a 
screening  room  and  20-foot  “eye  lane.”  It  will  be 
manned  on  a rotating  basis  by  NRMC  optometrists 
who  will  provide  eye  refraction  service  and  basic  vis- 
ual analysis  after  a hospital  corpsman  does  initial 
screening.  The  van  contains  most  of  the  equipment 
of  a typical  optometric  facility,  including  a Titmus 
vision  tester  for  screening,  an  eye  chair  and  stand,  a 
phoropter,  a projector  and  screen,  a lensometer,  and 
hand  instruments. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  van  to  be  available  near 
a ship  when  a certain  number  of  its  crew  require  eye 
examinations.  It  will  be  prepositioned  the  previous  day 
and  will  begin  receiving  patients  early  in  the  morning. 
Although  the  unit  will  primarily  benefit  active  duty 
Navymen,  it  will  also  be  used  for  dependents  at  more 
remote  dispensaries  which  do  not  have  an  assigned 
optometrist.  The  mobile  optical  van  is  the  latest  of 
several  innovations  made  possible  by  regionalization 
of  health  care  delivery,  in  which  service  is  taken  to 
the  patient. 

Career  Motivation  Aboard  Oiler 
Is  Termed  'Extremely  Successful' 

^areer  counselors  aboard  uss  Punchatoula  (AO 
^ 148)  report  the  current  career  motivation  program 
to  be  “extremely  successful.”  Electrician’s  Mate  1st 
Class  Lamar  Cook,  the  command  career  counselor,  has 
divided  the  ship  into  sections  to  facilitate  counseling 
for  all  of  the  crew.  Counselors  for  the  different  sections 
receive  lectures  and  training  periodically  as  well  as 
give  lectures  and  counsel  other  individuals  them- 
selves. 

Aiding  in  the  program  is  Senior  Chief  Commissarv- 
man  Jack  McBrayer,  the  Senior  Enlisted  Advisor,  who 
meets  each  time  the  divisional  career  counselors  have 
lecture  periods  and  relays  suggestions  and  comments 
to  the  command.  “Although  the  ship  does  not  rate  a 
full-time  career  counselor,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
a well  organized  group  of  divisional  counselors  can 
have  an  effective  program  with  a little  extra  effort,” 
Cook  said. 

Other  counselors  are  Boatswain’s  Mates  1st  Class 
James  Riley,  1st  Division,  and  Earl  Ferguson,  2nd  Di- 
vision; Chief  Storekeeper  Rodolfo  Santos,  Supplv;  Fire 
Control  Technician  2nd  Class  Charles  Renfro,  Fox; 
Machinist’s  Mate  1st  Class  Leonard  Rounds,  B & M; 
Electronics  Technician  1st  Class  Springer,  OC  & OI; 
Chief  Personnelman  Robert  Nipper,  X Division;  and 
Cook,  A,  E,  R and  K Divisions. 
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i help  wanted 1 

iielp  wanted:  Male  senior  petty  officers,  qualified 
**  in  small  craft  handling  and  leadership,  and  with 
good  judgment,  for  immediate  openings  aboard  the 
Navy’s  newest  and  most  modem  amphibious  craft. 
Apply  in  person  when  ready  for  responsibility  and 
challenge. 

Do  you  qualify?  Is  life  in  command  of  a ship  in  the 
United  States  Navy  your  bag?  Well,  the  opportunity 
exists  for  motivated  petty  officers  to  step  out  by  taking 
command  of  a vessel  worth  over  a million  dollars. 

Your  responsibilities  will  range  from  landing  troops 
on  hostile  beaches  in  foreign  lands  to  opening  your 
craft  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  San  Diego  or  the  children 
of  a Philippine  village.  You  might  be  evacuating  Amer- 
ican civilians  from  strife-tom  countries  around  the 
world.  Whatever  the  job,  you  can  be  sure  that  you  are 
performing  an  important  function,  even  if  it  is  only 
to  show  the  flag  around  the  Pacific  in  the  drama  of 
sea  power. 

With  twin  screws  and  rudders,  your  vessel— a 140- 
foot  landing  craft  utility  (LCU)— is  one  of  the  most 
highly  versatile  and  maneuverable  craft  in  the  naval 
service  today.  The  brand-new  LCUs  of  Assault  Craft 
Unit  One  arrive  from  construction  yards  in  the  East 
and  Midwest  almost  monthly.  The  average  age  of  all 
craft  is  only  six  years.  The  LCU  can  cruise  more  than 
1000  miles  at  speeds  up  to  12.5  knots,  can  turn  practi- 
cally in  its  own  wake,  “walk”  into  tight  pier  berths, 
maneuver  in  surf,  rivers,  and  the  open  ocean,  and  the 
craft  responds  to  your  command— when  you  are  ready 
and  qualified. 

Orders  to  Assault  Craft  Unit  One  at  the  Naval  Am- 
phibious Base,  Coronado,  are  the  first  step  toward 
qualification.  Second,  the  confidence  of  your  new 
commanding  officer— Commander  G.  E.  Moyers— is  a 
must.  Third,  your  apprenticeship  aboard  the  craft. 

w°UR  12-man  crew  will  all  be  professionals  like  you. 
* You  will  have  a navigator  (QM),  first  lieutenant 
(BM),  gunnery  officer  (GMG),  galley  cook  (CS), 
communicator  (RM),  chief  engineer  (EN)  and  an 
electrician  (EM).  You  are  the  commanding  officer, 
officer  of  the  deck,  conning  officer,  and  executive  of- 
ficer all  in  one.  Your  craft  is  your  home  and  your  job 
is  as  big  as  you  can  handle.  You  are  truly  on  your  own 
when  it  comes  to  carrying  out  your  assigned  missions. 
Your  credentials  and  reputation  are  in  your  own  hands 
during  operations  with  no  reward  greater  in  the  Navy 
than  knowing  it  was  a job  well  done,  a mission  com- 
pleted by  skill  and  teamwork. 

Are  you  ready  for  such  a large  responsibility?  Then 
here  is  your  opportunity  in  a new  and  modern  Navy. 
The  master  of  a landing  craft  utility  is,  in  a sense, 
master  of  his  own  potential,  answering  to  the  call  to 
tame  challenge,  accept  responsibility,  and  to  take  an 
active  role  in  the  shaping  of  his  own  potential  and 
that  of  his  men. 

Opportunities  exist  for  qualified  and  motivated  men 
at  Assault  Craft  Unit  One  to  skipper  the  LCU  and  to 
master  the  challenge.  Who  knows,  you  could  be  the 
man  for  the  job! 


New  Public  Law  Passage  Increases 
Payment's  of  Dependents  Compensation 

dependency  and  Indemnity  Compensation  | DIC) 
payments  were  increased  as  of  1 Jan  72  as  a re- 
sult of  recent  legislation  (Public  Law  92-197).  DIC 
payments  are  made  to  dependents  of  servicemen— ac- 
tive duty,  veteran  or  retired— who  die  of  illness,  injurv 
or  disease  resulting  from  or  aggravated  bv  military 
service.  (For  a full  discussion  of  DIC  payments  and 
a table  of  the  previous  rates,  see  All  Hands  Rights 
and  Benefits  Issue,  Dec  71-Jan  72).  The  new  rates 
for  DIC  payments  are  as  follows: 


Pay 

Monthly 

Pay 

Monthly 

Grade 

Rate 

Grade 

Rote 

E-l 

$184 

W-4 

262 

E-2 

189 

O-l 

232 

E-3 

195 

0-2 

240 

E-4 

206 

0-3 

257 

E-5 

212 

0-4 

272 

E-6 

217 

0-5 

299 

E-7 

227 

0-6 

337 

E-8 

240 

0-7 

365 

E-9 

251* 

0-8 

399 

W-l 

232 

0-9 

429 

W-2 

241 

0-10 

469** 

W-3 

249 

° If  the  member  served  as  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Armv, 
Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy,  Chief  Mas- 
ter Sergeant  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Sergeant  Major  of  the 
Marine  Corps  at  the  applicable  time  designated  by 
section  402  of  this  title,  the  widow’s  rate  shall  be  $270. 
00  If  the  member  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  at  the  applicable 
time  designated  by  section  402  of  this  title,  the  widow’s 
rate  shall  be  $503. 

If  a widow  has  one  or  more  children  below  age  18, 
the  monthly  DIC  payments  are  increased  bv  $22  for 
each  child.  Whenever  there  is  no  widow  of  a deceased 
member,  DIC  payments  are  made  in  equal  shares  to 
the  children  at  the  following  monthly  rates: 

• One  child— $92. 

• Two  children— $133. 

• Three  children— $172. 

• More  than  three  children— $172,  plus  $34  for  each 
child  in  excess  of  three. 


Headed  Overseas? 

Immunization  against  cholera  is  now  required 
for  all  Navymen  and  their  dependents  if  thev  reside 
in  or  travel  to  the  following  areas:  All  of  Africa, 
Asia  and  their  adjacent  islands;  and  all  of  Europe 
EXCEPT  Great  Britain,  the  Benelux  nations,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland  and 
Poland. 

There  is  no  implication  that  cholera  is  present  in 
all  of  these  areas.  Immunization  is  a precaution  to 
protect  travelers  in  the  event  of  an  unexpected  out- 
break of  the  disease. 
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ten  years  , 
of  goodwill 

project 
handclasp 


iajith  the  delivery  of  a 16,000-pound  mobile  clinic 
to  Haiti  recently,  the  Navy’s  Project  Handclasp 
completed  its  10th  year  of  operation  from  its  East 
Coast  headquarters  in  Norfolk. 

Handclasp  is  an  overseas  people-to-people  program 
operating  under  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleets.  In 
1971,  Handclasp’s  East  Coast  operations,  directed  by 
Lieutenant  Commander  Ray  Sinwell,  shipped  goodwill 
items  valued  at  more  than  $ 1.8-million  overseas. 

The  items,  donated  by  American  businesses,  were 
carried  aboard  Navy  ships  as  space  available  cargo 
and  delivered  to  the  needy  in  countries  throughout  the 
world,  with  the  largest  shipments  going  to  Asia,  the 
Caribbean,  and  Central  and  South  America.  Other 
efforts  Handclasp  participated  in  last  year  included 
shipping  a printing  press  and  bookbinding  machine  to 
Europe;  transporting  war  relief  donations  from  the 
East  Coast  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam;  and  supplying 
breakfast  foods  to  Haiti  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  bus  was  transported  to  Haiti  aboard  uss  Spar- 
tanburg County  (LST  1192),  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  P.  R.  Royse,  Jr.  The  bus,  which  serves 
as  a mobile  clinic,  contains  9000  pounds  of  dental 
equipment,  including  an  operating  table,  X-ray 
machine,  and  generator. 

Another  important  area  of  operation  for  Project 
Handclasp  last  year  was  in  South  America  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Unitas  XH  naval  task  force.  Navymen 
from  the  American  contingent  visited  hospitals,  orphan- 
ages, schools  and  nursing  homes  to  distribute  person- 
ally candies,  basketballs,  books  and  other  Handclasp 
items.  Also  in  1971,  more  than  250,000  pounds  of 
goods  were  delivered  by  uss  Mount  Hood  (AE  29)  to 
San  Diego  where  RVN-bound  ships  carried  the  cargo 
to  Vietnam.  Items  were  also  shipped  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean area,  Northern  Europe,  Africa  and  the  Azores 
last  year. 


i 

• U.  S.  sailors  unload  Project  Handclasp 
materials  during  the  Unitas  XII  task  force 
visit  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

• Sailors  unload  large  boxes  of  pots  and 
pans  for  Escola  dos  Estados  Unidos  during 
the  Unitas  project. 

• A youngster  from  the  boys'  school  helps 
unload  supplies  which  included  boxes  of 
chocolate,  ballpoint  pens,  drawing  paper, 
200  cardboard  sheets  and  three  rolls  of 
contact  paper. 

• Supplies  for  a manufacturing  company 
employing  blind  workers. 
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New  Jet  With  Greater  Speed,  Range 
Will  Assume  Anti  Sub  Warfare  Role 


the  3-A,  a new  jet-powered  plane,  made  its  appear- 
1 anee  recently  and  will  be  introduced  to  the  Fleet 
early  in  1974.  It  replaces  the  propeller-driven  S-2  and 
will  provide  antisubmarine  warfare  forces  more  than 
twice  the  speed  and  range  of  its  predecessor. 

The  new  plane  will  use  digital  computers  which  its 
designers  expect  will  increase  the  four-man  crew’s  ef- 
ficiency by  analyzing  information  before  presenting  it 
for  interpretation.  The  S-3A  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
speeds  greater  than  400  knots  and  to  have  a range  of 
more  than  2000  nautical  miles.  Its  turbofan  engines 
are  designed  to  consume  fuel  at  a lower  rate  than  con- 
ventional jet  engines  having  comparable  power. 

The  S-3A  contains  an  avionics  system  designed  to 
cope  with  submarine  threats  throughout  this  decade 
and  is  configured  to  carry  considerable  ordnance  in- 
cluding homing  torpedoes,  mines,  depth  charges, 
rockets  and  missiles.  It  will  complement  the  land- 
based  P-3C  in  ASW  operations. 


Hueneme  Lab  Designs  Underwater  Viewports 
For  Use  in  Ocean  Simulation  Facility 


A crylic  plastic  viewports  that  withstood  extreme- 
]y  high  test  pressures  have  been  designed  by  the 
Naval  Civil  Engineering  Laboratory  (NCEL)  at  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif.  They  will  be  used  in  the  Navv’s 
Ocean  Simulation  Facility  being  built  by  the  Naval 
Facilities  Engineering  Command  (navfac)  for  man- 


machine  testing  programs  at  the  Naval  Ship  Research 
and  Development  Laboratory  ( nsrdl  ) , Panama  Citv 
Fla. 

Eighty  viewports,  in  two  sizes,  have  been  fabri- 
cated for  delivery  to  nsrdl.  One  size  is  six  inches  in 
diameter  and  two  and  one-half  inches  thick,  and  the 
other  is  four  inches  in  diameter  and  one  and  one-half 
inches  thick. 

The  viewports  are  designed  for  sustained  use  at  a 
pressure  equivalent  to  an  ocean  depth  of  approxi- 
mately 2000  feet. 

Test  pressures  equivalent  to  depths  of  about  seven 
U.  S.  statute  miles  were  exerted  before  these  view- 
ports failed.  A unique  system  has  been  designed 
which  gives  these  viewports  the  ability  to  resist  both 
vacuum  and  pressure,  as  well  as  temperatures  up  to 
100°  Fahrenheit. 

The  Ocean  Simulation  Facility,  including  the  view- 
ports, will  be  materially  certified  by  navfac. 


Divers  Use  Sea  Lions  to  Locate 
Test  Devices  at  500- Foot  Depths 


K|  avy  divers  at  San  Diego  are  using  sea  lions  to  help 
**  locate  and  salvage  Navy  test  devices  submerged 
at  depths  of  500  feet.  The  system  is  simple.  The  sea 
lions  and  their  handlers  travel  in  a mbber  boat  until 
they  are  over  the  salvage  object  which  has  been  lo- 
cated by  sonar. 

The  sea  lions  then  enter  the  water,  listen  for  the 
sonar  ping  and  press  a rubber  disc  when  thev  hear  it. 
The  animals  are  then  given  a grabber  which  will 
circle  and  grasp  the  salvage  article  much  like  a pair  of 
tongs.  A nylon  cord  is  attached  to  both  the  grabber 
and  the  boat.  When  the  sea  lion  presses  the  grabber 
against  the  salvage  object,  thereby  locking  on  to  it, 
the  men  in  the  boat  can  haul  the  salvaged  object  to 
the  surface. 


Dolphin  Being  Trained  to  Fight  Shark 
Could  Aid  Navymen  Working  Under  Sea 


qcientists  working  under  contract  to  the  Office  of 
**  Naval  Research  believe  that  dolphins  and  porpoises 
can  be  trained  to  drive  off  a shark  upon  signal,  thereby 
possibly  furnishing  protection  for  swimmers,  divers, 
salvagers  and  other  Navymen  who  work  in  the  sea. 

In  Sarasota,  Fla.,  researchers  spent  several  weeks 
training  Simo,  a 450-pound  bluenose  dolphin,  to  move 
aggressively  toward  a shark  when  ordered  to  do  so. 
Simo  would  respond  to  the  signal  from  an  underwater 
beacon,  then  charge  a seven-foot  brown  shark  which 
entered  Simo’s  pool  from  an  adjacent  channel.  The 
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dolphin  would  continue  to  harass  the  shark  until  it 
swam  away 

Porpoises  and  dolphins  have  exhibited  considerable 
intelligence  and  adaptability  when  taught  to  he  man’s 
allies  under  the  sea.  In  the  past,  they  have  learned  to 
carry  tools  and  messages,  turn  valves  and  locate  miss- 
ing equipment  and  divers. 


Navy's  New  'Tomcat'  Aircraft  Arrives 
At  Point  Mugu  for  Tests,  Evaluation 


the  navy’s  new  F-14  “Tomcat”— a two-engine,  twin- 
■ tail,  swing-wing  fighter  operated  by  a pilot  and 
NFO— has  made  its  debut  in  the  naval  aviation  com- 
munity. 

The  Mach  2 plus  fighter  aircraft  made  stopovers  at 
NAS  Meridian  and  NAS  Miramar  on  a ferry  flight 
from  the  manufacturer’s  facility  in  Calverton,  Long 
Island,  to  Naval  Air  Station,  Point  Mugu,  California. 
4 he  sleek  F-14  was  the  first  of  five  such  aircraft 
slated  for  testing  and  evaluation  at  Point  Mugu. 

The  aircraft  is  the  first  to  incorporate  maintain- 
ability and  ease  of  repair  in  its  design.  A vast  ma- 
jority of  maintenance  tasks  can  be  performed  from 
ground  level.  In  addition,  a few  men  can  easily  re- 
move and  replace  an  engine  in  less  than  three  hours. 

The  flexible  weapons  system  permits  the  F-14  to 
employ  the  Phoenix,  Sparrow  and  Sidewinder  air-to- 
air  missiles  along  with  its  internally  mounted  20mm 
cannon.  The  F-14  also  possesses  an  impressive  air- 
to-ground  capability. 


Engineer  Resorts  fo  Clips  and  Wire 
To  Prevent  Overcharging  of  Batteries 


two  clips  and  a piece  of  wire  have  solved  a serious 
* torpedo  battery  problem  and  saved  the  Navy  about 
$100,000  a year,  according  to  Newport’s  Naval  Under- 
water Systems  Center. 

Grenville  B.  Ellis,  an  NUSC  engineer  (and  a grad- 
uate of  Norwich  University  who  has  done  graduate 
work  at  MIT  and  Carnegie  Tech)  solved  the  problem 
of  how  to  keep  a torpedo  battery  from  overcharging 
—a  process  which  frequently  damaged  and  sometimes 
ruined  the  expensive  battery. 

Normally,  battery  cells  are  discharged  after  each 
use  and,  while  being  recharged,  some  come  back  to 
full  charge  faster  than  others.  When  a cell  is  fully 
charged,  a battery  technician  usually  stopped  the 
charge  by  disconnecting,  by  hand,  the  cables  attached 
to  the  cell.  The  process  was  time-consuming  and  far 
from  foolproof. 

The  change  initiated  by  NUSC  used  only  two 


small  spring  clips  and  a piece  of  wire  having  a total 
value  of  about  20  cents.  These  were  used  as  resistors 
to  bypass  the  electrical  current  around  cells  which 
became  fully  charged  ahead  of  others. 

The  wire  and  clips,  NUSC  estimates,  save  about 
12  hours  of  manpower  which  otherwise  would  be 
used  cleaning,  removing  cells,  keeping  the  batterv 
dry  and  doing  other  chores.  Also,  with  less  to  watch, 
fewer  technicians  are  required  to  prepare  torpedo 
propulsion  batteries  for  full  operational  performance. 
By  preventing  zinc  electrode  degradation,  the  use  of 
clips  and  wire  also  prolongs  battery  life  and  enhances 
replacement  savings. 


Ship  of  Future  Combines  High  Speed 
With  Improved  Seaworthiness  Design 


the  navy  is  testing  the  model  of  a high-speed  ship 
* of  the  future  that  may  ride  20-foot  waves  with 
practically  no  pitch,  roll  or  yaw.  The  ship’s  crew  would 
live  in  a rectangular  superstructure  above  two  torpedo- 
like hulls  which  would  contain  sonar  equipment,  the 
engines  and  fuel.  The  crew  would  move  between  the 
superstructure  and  the  hulls  through  vertical  struts. 

The  ship  is  a new  type  of  twin-hulled,  semisub- 
merged  concept.  From  an  engineering  viewpoint,  sizes 
could  range  anywhere  from  100  to  15,000  tons  and  the 
vessels  could  be  capable  of  traveling  up  to  45  knots. 

The  major  advantages  of  the  design  are  improved 
seaworthiness,  more  deck  area  and  crew  space,  less 
drag  at  high  speeds  and  more  adaptable  sonar  systems. 
It  is  expected  to  use  lightweight  gas  turbine  engines 
which  would  make  it  possible  to  increase  operating 
speeds,  and  to  better  isolate  noises  that  attract  enemv 
submarines. 

Design  for  a 190-ton  version  of  the  ship  has  been 
completed  at  the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard.  This 
version  will  act  both  as  a large  model  for  testing  the 
ship’s  design  and  as  a work  platform  for  carrying  out 
Navy  oceanic  research  projects. 


Newly  Developed  Agent  Insulates, 
While  Protecting  Electrical  Gear 


A n agent  which  provides  “first  aid”  for  wet  electrical 
equipment  has  been  developed  by  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory.  According  to  the  Lab’s  Chem- 
istry Division,  the  new  material  usually  displaces 
moisture  from  insulator  surfaces  more  than  twice  as 
fast  as  other  water-displacing  agents.  The  material 
leaves  a water-repellent  film  on  the  treated  equipment 
which  not  only  prevents  electrical  leakage  but  also 
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protects  metal  parts  against  corrosion. 

Most  electrical  and  electronic  equipment  manu- 
factured today,  of  course,  uses  materials  which  resist 
environmental  conditions.  The  compactness  and  com- 
plexity of  the  equipment,  however,  make  it  susceptible 
to  insulation  failure  and  also  make  it  more  difficult 
to  repair.  Use  of  the  NRL-developed  surface  treat- 
ment is  expected  to  reduce  these  difficulties. 


Test  Will  Help  Gather  Data 
On  Continuous  Echo-Ranging 


at  the  Naval  Submarine  Medical  Research  Labora- 
" tory  in  New  London,  Conn.,  10  subjects  have 
volunteered  to  take  part  in  a 30-day  project,  25  days 
of  which  will  be  spent  in  a continuous  echo-ranging 
atmosphere.  During  this  period  the  five  civilians  and 
five  Navy  petty  officers  will  be  given  psychological 
and  physiological  tests  in  an  attempt  to  uncover  any 
changes. 

Scientists  are  now  viewing  noise  pollution  as  a 
detriment  to  work  situations  or  possibly  as  causing  be- 
havioral or  biomedical  changes  in  man.  The  echo- 
ranging sound  produced  by  submarines  is  a return 
portion  of  the  energy  that  is  transmitted  into  the 
water.  It  will  be  heard  as  a loud,  whistle-like  noise 
inside  the  sub. 

The  volunteers  will  live  with  this  penetrating  sound 
while  eating,  while  sleeping  and  while  working,  in  a 
simulated  submarine  environment  created  by  scientists 
to  examine  the  effects  of  sustained  noise  level.  The 
results  of  this  project  will  point  out  acceptable  noise 
levels  for  humans  and  will  give  reliable  background 
data  on  any  changes  occurring  in  the  men  so  exposed. 


Automated  Carrier  Landing  System — 
Safe  Arrests  Under  Any  Conditions 


A jet  pilot  plunging  at  more  than  170  miles  an 
” hour  toward  an  area  half  the  size  of  a football  field 
has  little  margin  for  error.  That  factor  alone  was 
enough  to  make  the  Black  Lions  (VF  213)  deployed 
in  Southeast  Asia  aboard  uss  Kitty  Hawk  (CVA  63) 
glad  their  ship  adopted  the  Automated  Carrier  Land- 
ing System  (ACLS). 

The  system  removed  many  of  the  variables  involved 
in  carrier  aviation.  It  used  a sophisticated  shipboard 
precision  radar  linked  to  the  autopilot  and  power  con- 


FFCNT 

trol  systems  of  the  squadron’s  supersonic  Phantom 
11  jets. 

The  radar  beam  carried  precise  aircraft  heading  and 
altitude  commands  which  were  deciphered  inside  the 
airplane  and  routed  to  the  various  control  surfaces. 
The  F-4  is  directed  to  the  precise  spot  on  the  carrier’s 
flight  deck  where  its  tailhook  engages  the  number 
three  cross-deck  pendant,  bringing  the  plane  and  crew 
to  an  abrupt  halt  within  60  feet. 

The  ACLS  was  unproved  operationally  prior  to  its 
deployment  with  the  Black  Lions  in  November  1970. 
Some  skeptics  doubted  that  any  mechanical  system 
could  repeatedly  land  aircraft  aboard  a carrier— es- 
pecially on  a pitching  and  rolling  flight  deck. 

The  fighter  crews  of  VF  213,  however,  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  ACL  system  was  capable  of  safelv  arresting 
their  Phantoms  aboard  Kitty  Hawk  under  anv  condi- 
tions. -LT  M.  V.  Riggio,  USN. 


Navy  Lab  Studies  Food  Chain  Process 
In  Effort  to  Stem  Mercury  Pollution 


tLjk  ercury,  which  enters  the  food  chain  through 
concentration  in  our  seafood,  has  long  been  a 
concern  of  ecologists.  The  Naval  Research  Laboratory, 
however,  has  emphasized  another  mereurv  hazard 
which  generally  has  been  overlooked:  the  metal  enters 
the  food  chain  at  its  basic  element— algae,  the  grass 
of  the  sea,  upon  which  sea  animals  not  only  feed  but 
depend  for  oxygen. 

Naval  laboratory  researchers  have,  for  the  past 
several  years,  conducted  experiments  which  deter- 
mined the  effects  of  metals  and  organic  pollutants  on 
the  growth  rates  of  various  algae.  Thev  concluded 
that  mercury  was  more  toxic  than  other  metals  such 
as  copper,  lead  and  cadmium.  It  was  even  more  toxic 
than  DDT. 

During  the  tests,  algae  were  allowed  three  days  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of  the  pollutant  and,  in  some 
cases,  recovery  did  take  place  after  an  initial  slacken- 
ing of  growth.  In  cultures  inhibited  by  mercury,  how- 
ever, the  algae  were  less  able  to  recover  than  those 
exposed  to  other  pollutants.  High  concentrations  of 
nutrients  gave  the  cells  a greater  resistance  to  the 
toxicants’  effects  but  the  presence  of  nutrients  in  the 
experiments  was  greater  than  is  found  in  nature. 

Considerable  publicity  has  been  given  recently  to 
the  concentration  of  mereurv  in  large  fish.  The  find- 
ings  of  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  indicate  this 
concentration  begins  when  small  fish  eat  algae.  The 
concentration  increases  as  the  small  fish  are  eaten  bv 
bigger  fish  until  a very  large  fish,  such  as  a tuna, 
inherits  the  accumulated  mercury  which  has  been 
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passed  along  the  food  chain.  Man,  of  course,  eats  the 
big  fish. 

The  Naval  Research  Laboratory  maintains  that,  if 
algae  growth  rates  were  to  decline  as  a result  of  man 
polluting  the  waters,  the  ecological  consequences 
would  he  massive.  If  the  pollutant  concentration  is 
sufficiently  high  to  kill  algae,  the  food  chain  is 
severed. 


First  Night  Vertical  Replenishment 
Chalked  Up  by  Carrier  Enterprise 


when  she  was  resupplied,  not  only  at  night,  but  by  a 
complete  vertical  replenishment  operation  as  well. 

Performing  the  operation  were  uss  Sacramento 
(AOE  1),  uss  Niagara  Falls  (AKS  3),  and  embarked 
HC-3  helicopter  detachments  102  and  103.  The  two 
supply  ships  used  four  helos  simultaneously  to  re- 
supply Enterprise  with  ordnance  and  a variety  of  other 
supplies.  A total  of  475  pallets  were  delivered  in  the 
two-and-one-half-hour  operation.  While  the  helos  were 
at  work,  Sacramento  came  alongside  the  carrier  and 
transferred  718,000  gallons  of  fuel  using  normal  under- 
way replenishment  techniques. 


Using  Jumper  Cables  to  Aid  Battery 
Could  Prove  Dangerous — Unless  . . . 


■ low  many  times  have  you  found  your  automobile 
battery  failed  to  start  and  you  asked  a friend  or 
stopped  a passing  motorist  to  “jump”  start  that  bat- 
tery? At  one  time  or  another,  every  motorist  finds 
himself  in  this  predicament,  but  we  wonder  how  many 
realize  the  potential  dangers  involved  in  this  relatively 
simple  procedure. 

A recent  shopping  expedition  for  a Navy  Depart- 
ment employee  could  have  ended  in  disaster  for  him 
and  the  “good  Samaritan”  who  stopped  to  help  him. 
The  employee  returned  to  the  parking  lot  to  find  he 
had  a dead  battery  in  his  vehicle.  A passing  motorist 
graciously  offered  help  by  providing  a boost  with  a 
pair  of  battery  jump  cables.  When  the  cables  were 
connected,  the  battery  in  the  assisting  motorist’s  car 
blew  up  in  his  face. 

A man  from  a nearby  auto  rushed  to  assist  the  in- 
jured man  by  pouring  beer— from  his  grocerv  shop- 
ping and  the  only  available  clean  liquid— into  bis  eves 
and  over  his  face  to  wash  away  the  battery  acid.  Un- 
doubtedly this  quick  first  aid  saved  the  man  from 
severe  burns  and  temporary  or  even  permanent  blind- 
ness. Later,  under  the  care  of  a physician,  two 


stitches  were  required  to  close  a puncture  near  the 
man’s  right  eye  caused  by  a piece  of  flving  batterv 
casing. 

By  observing  a simple  safety  rule,  this  near  tragedy 
could  have  been  avoided. 

Always  remove  the  caps  from  both  batteries  when 
using  jumper  cables.  Hvdrogen  gas  (within  the  bat- 
tery cells)  expands  rapidly  during  a charge  and  will 
cause  a battery  explosion  unless  properlv  ventilated. 
Caps  are  made  with  a small  ventilating  hole  in  the 
center  which  may  become  plugged  with  grit.  For  this 
reason  many  batteries  are  now  made  with  pop-in/ pop- 
out  caps  rather  than  the  screw-in  type.  With  this 
safety  feature,  the  cap  will  blow  out  instead  of  the 
batterv. 

Also,  remember  that  if  a person’s  face  has  been 
sprayed  with  battery  acid,  it  must  be  washed  im- 
mediately with  clean,  cool  running  water.  If  a water 
faucet  is  available,  the  water  should  be  allowed  to 
flow  directly  into  the  eyes  if  possible  and  over  the 
face  or  other  exposed  areas  of  the  skin. 


New  Approach  in  Cockpit  Design 
Emphasizes  Concern  for  Human  Occupants 


A recent  joint  Armv,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Coast 
Guard  study  under  the  management  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Naval  Research  has  demonstrated  a new  ap- 
proach in  cockpit  design  in  which  the  requirements  of 
the  human  occupants  are  considered  first.  The  object 
of  the  study  is  to  meet  the  SAR  cockpit  control  and 
display  requirements  of  all  four  services.  Heretofore, 
SAR  choppers  have  generally  been  adaptations  of  air- 
craft designed  for  other  missions,  with  the  result  that 
their  instrumentation,  configuration  and  controls 
haven’t  been  most  favorable  for  rescue  missions. 

Investigators  making  the  study  assumed  that  the 
new  cockpit  configuration  is  for  an  advanced  helicop- 
ter specifically  designed  for  SAR  missions.  The  re- 
quirements call  for  flight  range  at  sea  level  for  a dis- 
tance of  300  nautical  miles.  In  addition  to  a four-man 
crew,  the  chopper  should  be  able  to  carry  two  rescued 
persons  and  the  craft’s  instrumentation  should  give  it 
all-weather  capability. 

These  specifications  would  encompass  the  require- 
ments of  the  four  services  in  the  program.  The  Navy 
and  Coast  Guard,  for  example,  need  long-range  search 
and  rescue  capability  in  flights  which  could  last  as 
long  as  6.3  hours.  The  other  services  are  called  upon 
for  land-rescue  operations  which  might  be  performed 
at  dusk  over  jungle  terrain  or  at  night  in  the  moun- 
tains. Flights  might  be  made  for  as  long  as  3.5  hours 
and  be  subjected  to  enemy  action. 

Each  of  the  sponsoring  agencies  is  making  use  of 
the  study  to  define  specific  cockpit  requirements  for 
its  own  SAR  aircraft  based  on  general  design  prin- 
ciples established  by  the  study. 
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This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  com- 
munications from  within  the  naval  service 
on  matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it 
is  not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  channels,  nor  is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  re- 
turn envelopes.  Sign  full  name  and  address. 
Address  letter  to  Editor,  ALL  HANDS,  Pers- 
P31,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy 
Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20370. 


College  Grad  Enlisteds 

Sir:  I am  a college  graduate  and  an 
enlisted  man  in  the  regular  Navy.  I 
am  in  for  a four-year  enlistment  and 
am  currently  going  to  “A”  school  at 
nattc  Memphis.  The  problem  is  that 
I believe  that  I could  be  doing  more 
for  the  Navy,  but  I do  not  know  of 
any  programs  through  which  I can 
reach  a position  where  my  college  ed- 
ucation could  be  useful. 

I recently  applied  to  OCS,  but  am 
still  waiting  for  the  result.  I know 
there  must  be  some  program  through 
which  I can  advance  to  some  useful 
position  requiring  my  college  educa- 
tion.—E.  T.  M. 

• There  are  now  about  10,000  en- 
listed college  graduates  on  active 
duty.  Contrasting  with  this,  there  are 
only  about  240  enlisted  billets  that 
literally  require  a college  graduate. 
These  mainly  require  accounting-re- 
lated and  scientific  backgrounds 

Every  college  graduate’s  qualifica- 
tions are  screened  as  he  comes  on  ac- 
tive duty  for  possible  placement  in 
one  of  the  billets  mentioned  above.  If 
his  specialty  is  not  required,  he  then 
is  processed  for  school  or  duty  assign- 
ment along  with  all  other  recruits. 

Keep  in  mind  that  there  are  many 
enlisted  ratings  which  are  allied  to  a 
particular  field,  and  also  there  are 
various  opportunities  open  to  college 
graduates  who  meet  the  requirements 
for  a commission.  The  recent  Rights 
and  Benefits  issue  of  All  Hands  de- 
scribes these  opportunities—  Ed. 


Five-Star  Rank 

Sir:  In  NavPers  16138-F,  Naval 
Orientation,  it  states  that  on  11  Dec 
1944  Congress  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  grades  of  Fleet  Ad- 
miral and  General  of  the  Army.  Two 
friends  of  mine  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  General  Pershing  was  the 
first  to  bear  this  title  and  wear  five 
stars.  Would  you  please  clarify  this?— 
TMC  J.H.M. 

• On  6 Oct  1917,  John  J.  Pershing 
was  advanced  to  the  grade  of  general, 
in  which  grade  he  served  until  3 Sep 
1919;  he  wore  four  stars.  General 


Pershing  was  niade  General  of  the  j 
Armies  of  the  United  States  by  Public 
Law  45,  approved  3 Sep  1919,  and 
chose  to  continue  to  wear  four  stars. 

No  other  officer  has  held  this  title.  ; 

The  five-star  rank  was  created  on  ' 
14  Dec  1944  and  four  Army  general 
officers  and  three  Navy  admirals  were 
promoted  to  five  stars.  They  were: 
Generals  George  C.  Marshall,  Douglas 
MacArthur,  Henry  H.  Arnold  and 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower;  and  Admirals 
William  D.  Leahy,  Ernest  J.  King, 
and  Chester  W.  Nimitz.  Admiral  Wil- 
liam F.  Halsey  received  his  fifth  star 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  General 
of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley  received 
his  fifth  star  on  20  Sep  1950  and  is 
the  only  living  general  officer  with 
this  rank.— Ed. 


White  Trouser  Crease 

Sir:  Are  the  Type  B White  Trous- 
ers supposed  to  be  pressed  inboard/ 
outboard  or  fore/aft?  A gunner’s  mate 
says  fore/aft,  and  I say  inboard/out- 
board. Who  is  right?— YN1  D.  W.  B. 

• The  proposed  Type  B white  trous- 
ers would  have  been  pressed  inboard/ 
outboard,  but  none  has  ever  been 
made.  However,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  recently  approved  deletion 
of  this  item  from  Uniform  Regulations 
in  favor  of  officer/CPO  style  white 
trousers  when  present  stocks  of  white 
bell-bottom  trousers  are  depleted.  Un- 
til attrition  of  current  stocks  permits, 
the  only  white  trousers  authorized  for 
enlisted  men  below  chief  petty  officer 
are  the  current  enlisted  side-creased 
white  trousers.— Ed. 

Credits  for  College 

Sir:  I am  a former  Navy  corpsman 
who  will  be  entering  college  as  a pre- 
med  student.  Can  I receive  any  col- 
lege credits  for  graduating  from  Navy 
hospital  corpsman  school  and  the  three 
and  one-half  years  I served  in  Navy 
hospitals?— E.C.  A. 

• Advanced  academic  credit  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  diploma  or  degree 
requirements  may  be  granted  only  by 
civilian  educational  institutions.  Each 
educational  institution  determines  in- 
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dividual  policies  concerning  the 
amount  of  credit,  if  any,  it  will  grant 
and  ant/  decision  to  grant  credit  is  not 
binding  on  any  other  institution.  For 
information  concerning  advance  credit 
for  your  Navy  training  and  experi- 
ence, you  should  contact  the  director 
of  admissions  at  the  school  you  wish 
to  attend.— Ed. 


Constructive  Time 

Sir:  Is  there  a minimum  amount  of 
constructive  time  a Navy  man  must 
have  accumulated  by  time  of  retire- 
ment in  order  to  be  eligible  for  trans- 
fer to  the  Fleet  Reserve?— FTG1 
A.  N.  G.,  USN. 

• There  is  no  minimum  on  the 
amount  of  constructive  service  a mem- 
ber may  accumulate  for  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve  on  retirement.  Transfer 
to  the  Fleet  Reserve  can  be  authorized 
upon  completion  of  20  years’  (19  and 
6)  active  service  including  constructive 
service,  provided  requirements  of 
BuPers  Manual  3855180  are  met—  Ed. 

What  Was  Biggest  Gun? 

Sir:  What  was  the  biggest  gun  on  a 
Navy  ship  and  what  was  the  ship’s 
name?  I believe  it  was  an  18-incher 
that  is  now  on  display  at  Bethesda, 
Md.  Others  think  it  was  a 24-inch 
gun  on  board  uss  Bonneville  during 
World  War  II  and  that  this  gun  was 
later  welded  to  the  keel  of  a hospital 
ship  for  ballast.— PN2  W.  E.  S.,  USNR 
R(TAR). 

• The  largest  caliber  guns  ever 
mounted  in  a navy  ship  were  the  18.1- 
inch  guns  used  aboard  the  Japanese 
battleships  Yamato  and  Musashi  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  These  ships  carried 
nine  guns  apiece  in  three  triple  tur- 
rets. Britain  manufactured  18-inch 
guns  during  World  War  I and  mount- 
ed two  of  them  in  single  turrets  on 
the  light  cruiser  Furious— a large,  fast 
“ tinclad .”  Furious  was  completed  with 
her  two  18-inchers,  but  before  com- 
missioning the  forward  turret  was  re- 
moved and  a rudimentary  flight  deck 
added. 

Furious’  crew  teas  apprehensive  the 
first  time  she  fired  her  big  gun,  as  the 


ship  was  unusually  light  for  her  size 
and  the  gun  extremely  powerful.  The 
ship  survived  when  the  gun  was  fired, 
but  besides  the  usual  shattered  crock- 
ery and  glassware,  the  shock  produced 
a blizzard  of  sheared  rivet  heads  be- 
low decks.  The  remaining  gun  was  re- 
moved soon  afterward.  Furious  was 
then  given  a full-length  flight  deck; 
she  remained  in  service  as  a CV 
through  World  War  11. 

Two  British  monitors  (small,  shal- 
low-draft ships  with  BB-weight  guns 
for  shore  bombardment)  got  one  each 
of  these  18-inch  guns  in  1918.  The 
gun  was  mounted  aft,  permanently 
trained  to  starboard  beam.  Due  to 
lack  of  space,  the  gun’s  projectiles 
were  stowed  on  the  weather  deck  in 
their  wooden  crates.  Another  18-inch 
gun  was  to  have  been  mounted  on  a 
third  monitor,  but  this  was  never 
completed . 

Britain’s  18-inch  Mark  1 gun  weigh- 
ed 144-plus  tons,  without  the  breech 
mechanism.  It  was  60  feet  long,  took 
a 630-pound  charge  of  smokeless  pow- 
der and  fired  a 3320-pound  shell  at  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  2275  feet  per  sec- 
ond. Many  published  sources  say  that 
these  guns  were  shipped  to  Singapore 
after  World  War  1,  but  this  is  incor- 
rect. After  ordnance  tests  in  England, 
they  were  scrapped. 

The  U.  S.  Navy  built  a couple  of 
18-inch/ 48-caliber  guns,  apparently 
after  World  War  I.  Designated  the 
Mark  1,  Mod  O,  they  were  73  feet 
eight  inches  long,  weighed  over  199 
tons  (with  breech  mechanism),  and 
were  designed  to  fire  a 2900-pound 
shell  at  an  initud  velocity  of  2700 
feet  per  second.  The  postwar  Wash- 
ington Treaty  limited  battleship  guns 
to  16  inches,  leaving  the  18-inchers 
out  in  the  cold.  At  a later  date,  these 
guns  were  relined  and  rechambered 
to  take  16-inch  ammunition  and  re- 
designated the  16-inch  / 56-caliher 
Mark  4,  Mod  O gun.  This  type  was 
one  of  several  considered  for  the  bat- 
tleship North  Carolina  (BB  55)  class  in 
the  1930s.  BuOrd,  however,  found 
that  the  diameter  of  the  guns'  slide 
surface  was  too  large  to  fit  any  stand- 
ard 16-inch  slide,  and  one  was  evi- 
dently cut  up  for  scrap. 

The  other  18-inch  gun  is  on  display 
today— not  at  Bethesda,  but  rather  at 
the  Naval  Weapons  Laboratory,  Dahl- 


gren,  Va.  This  gun  was  manufactured 
by  the  Naval  Cun  Factory,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  some  time  before  1922. 
Originally  designed  as  an  18-inch 
Mark  1,  Mod  O,  the  gun  was  lined 
down  in  1926  to  a 16-inch  Mark  4, 
Mod  O,  to  comply  with  the  1922 
disarmament  treaty. 

This  gun  was  fired  at  Dahlgren  for 
several  years  as  a 16-incher.  Then  in 
the  early  part  of  1941  it  was  returned 
to  the  Cun  Factory,  the  liner  re- 
moved, and  it  was  then  converted  to 
its  present  state— an  18-inch  Mark  A, 
Mod  O,  No.  I -L— before  it  was  return- 
ed to  NWL. 

The  Naval  Weapons  Lab  also  has, 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  only 
24-inch  gun  in  existence.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  known  operable  guns  of  its 
type. 

This  gun  is  a sawed-off  and  other- 
wise altered  barrel  of  a standard  16- 
inch  gun  that  had  been  damaged  in 
World  War  II  aboard  uss  South  Dakota 
(BB  57).  (Incidentally,  there  never  was 
a uss  Bonneville. ) The  24-inch  barrel 
was  mounted  on  a standard  16-inch 
gun  slide  Mark  1,  Mod  O,  and  Mark 
2,  Mod  O girder.  The  barrel  is  smooth- 
bore, made  from  a 16-inch/ 45  gun 
barrel  by  removing  its  liner,  reducing 
its  length,  and  boring  out  the  inside 
to  a diameter  of  24  inches. 

This  gun  is  used  for  firing  modified 
bombs,  guided  missile  warheads  and 
projectiles  weighing  up  to  5000 
pounds  at  high  velocities  against  tar- 
gets. A tremendous  saving  was  real- 
ized on  the  Atlas  program  when  NWL 
was  testing  nose  cone  fuses.  It  was 
originally  planned  for  tests  to  be  con- 
ducted with  a series  of  rocket  sled 
runs,  but  by  using  the  24-incher  and 
reversing  the  procedure,  the  targets 
were  fired  at  fused  nose  cones.  Since 
then,  tests  have  been  conducted  using 
other  1CBM  nose  cones,  and  an  ad- 
ditional 24-inch  barrel  has  been  ac- 
quired. 

Finally,  there  have  been  rumors 
over  the  years  that  one  of  the  V.  S. 
Navy’s  18-inch  guns  had  been  used 
as  ballast  in  a hospital  ship ; Haven 
(AH  12)  and  the  old  Relief  (AH  1) 
are  often  mentioned . But  nothing  has 
ever  turned  up  to  substantiate  the 
story,  so  the  ‘‘dreadnought  hospital 
ship”  seems  to  belong  in  the  category 
of  famous  sea  stories.— En. 
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PB2Y-3  Propellers 

Sir:  On  Page  4 of  your  October  is- 
sue there  was  a photograph  of  a 
PB-2Y3  that  seems  rather  unusual- 
one  of  the  engines  has  a four-bladed 
propeller,  and  the  other  prop  has  only 
three  blades.  As  an  ex-ADR,  I should 
think  that  the  flight  engineer  would 
have  to  remember  which  engine  had 
which  prop  so  he  could  adjust  the 
power  settings  accordingly.  Was  this 
particular  aircraft  the  subject  of  a 
test,  and  if  so,  could  you  tell  me  what 
the  test  sought  to  prove?— ADJ1 
D.  E.  C. 

• The  propeller  configuration  on  the 
FB-2Y3  (All  Hands,  Oct.  71,  P.  4) 
was  the  compromise  solution  to  a 
combination  of  engineering  and  pro- 
duction problems  that  were  en- 
countered with  the  aircraft.  The 
original  XPB-2Y1  hull  was  designed 
for  takeoff  up  to  53,000  pounds.  By 
the  time  the  PB-2Y3  configuration  was 
developed,  the  overload  takeoff 
weight  was  increased  to  72,000  lbs. 
At  these  weights,  much  more  spray 
was  caused  on  takeoff  than  at  lighter 
weights. 

When  the  XPB-2Y3  was  flight-test- 
ed in  late  1041  or  early  1942,  it  was 
fitted  with  three-bladed  aluminum 
propellers.  A heavy  spray  was  thrown 
through  the  inboard  propeller  during 
heavy  load  takeoff.  At  that  time  some 
thought  was  given  to  use  of  four- 
bladed  propellers  inboard  in  order  to 
reduce  the  length  of  the  blade  that 
was  exposed  to  the  heavy  spray.  The 
chief  engineer  for  the  manufacturer 
pointed  out  that  to  maintain  compar- 
able performance  the  four-bladed  pro- 
peller would  only  be  six  inches  shorter 
than  the  three-bladed  and  “this  small 
gain  woidd  not  justify  the  increased 
weight  and  operating  complications 
involved  in  using  two  different  pro- 
pellers.” 

Accordingly,  six  months  were  de- 
voted to  attempts  to  improve  the  hull 
lines  in  order  to  decrease  the  amount 
of  spray.  These  efforts  were  not  suc- 
cessful and  when  the  first  production 
PB-2Y3  was  flown,  the  inboard  pro- 
pellers eroded  so  badly  that  after  36 
flights  at  intermediate  load  (60,000 
lbs.),  they  had  to  be  replaced.  The 
new  blades  required  replacement  after 


seven  flights  at  heavier  loads  (66,000 
and  72,000  lbs.). 

This  experience  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  four-bladed,  steel  propellers, 
which  were  more  resistant  to  erosion 
than  aluminum  props,  should  be  used. 

This  finding  was  confirmed  by 
flight  tests  in  the  fall  of  1942,  but 
production  of  the  four-bladed  steel 
propellers  was  too  limited  for  installa- 
tion on  all  engines  of  the  PB-2Ys.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  compromise  was  reach- 
ed of  installing  it  on  the  inboard  en- 
gines only— until  such  time  as  suf- 
ficient four-bladed,  steel  props  were 
available  for  all  engines.  As  nearly  as 
can  be  determined  from  available  rec- 
ords, it  was  sometime  in  late  1943 
or  early  1944  before  this  was  ac- 
complished. Until  that  time,  the  un- 
usual propeller  configuration  was 
used,  despite  the  added  operational 
and  logistical  problems.— Ed. 


Trap-Shoot  Team 

Sir:  In  a recent  issue  of  All  Hands 
I read  an  article  on  the  Navy  Trap 
Shooting  team.  Since  I am  unable  to 
find  the  edition  the  article  appeared 
in,  perhaps  you  could  advise  me  on 
the  procedures  required  for  making 
the  team?  R.  W.  K„  FTM3,  USN. 

• Team  members  for  the  squad  are 
selected  from  those  best  qualified  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  All-Navy  Cham- 
pionships. The  Chief  of  Naval  Techni- 
cal Training  publishes  an  annual  no- 
tice in  March  on  small  arms  training 
competition,  which  includes  the  pro- 
cedures and  guidance  for  shotgun 
competitions.— Ed. 


Meaning  of  'Snipe' 

Sir:  I have  canvassed  naval  person- 
nel from  seamen  to  lieutenants  and 
none  has  been  able  to  answer  my 
question:  How  did  the  term  “snipe” 
originate?— R.C.L. 

• The  origin  of  the  slang  word 
“snipe,”  applied  to  members  of  the 
engineering  gang,  like  so  many  terms 
which  have  found  their  way  into 
nautical  language,  seems  lost  in  ob- 
scurity .—Ed. 


News  of  reunions  of  ships  and 
organizations  will  be  carried  in 
this  column  from  time  to  time.  In 
planning  a reunion,  best  results 
will  be  obtained  by  notifying  the 
Editor,  ALL  HANDS  Magazine, 
(Pers-P31),  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, Navy  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20370,  four  months 
in  advance. 

• uss  Hornet  ( CV  8 ) & ( CV  12  ) 
—The  24th  annual  reunion  will  be 
held  23-25  Jun  1972  in  Boston,  Mass. 
Details  are  available  from  Carlos  R. 
Reichert,  5 Ralph  Rd.,  Danvers, 
Mass.  01923. 

• uss  Cambria  (APA  36)  — A re- 
union will  be  held  for  the  WW  II 
Coast  Guard  and  Navy  crew  of 
Cambria  at  Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 
on  24  Jun  1972.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Louis  W.  Haas, 
12  Cambria  Rd.,  Syosset,  N.  Y. 
11791. 

• uss  Gambier  Bay/VC-10  Sur- 
vivors—A reunion  will  be  held  7-9 
Jul  1972.  Charles  G.  Heinl,  RFD 
#1,  Maria  Stein,  Ohio  45860,  can 
supply  detailed  information. 

• uss  Concord  (CL  10)— Du- 
buque, Iowa,  is  the  setting  for  the 
26th  annual  reunion  of  Concord. 
The  date  is  13-16  Jul  1972.  More 
information  is  available  from  W.  M. 
Watts,  BMC,  USN  (Ret),  1675 
Finley  St.,  Dubuque,  Iowa  52001. 
You  may  also  call  him  at  319-582- 
7389. 

• Third  Special  USNCB  ( Sea- 
bees)— The  22nd  annual  reunion 
will  be  held  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
21-23  Jul  1972.  Please  contact  Cv 
Caruso,  19  Ravan  Ave.,  Harahan, 
La.  90123. 

• uss  Swanson  ( DD  443)— For- 
mer Swanson  crewmen  will  hold 
their  fifth  reunion  21-23  Jul  1972  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Contact  Walter  H. 
Royall,  2734  Preston  Dr.,  Decatur, 
Ga.  30034,  for  details. 

• uss  Louisville  (CA  28)— A re- 
union will  be  held  27-29  Jul  1972  in 
Chicago.  Former  crewmembers  may 
contact  W.  I.  Exum,  1154  W.  Main 
St.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18360. 

• uss  Cleaves  ( DD  423)— A re- 
union will  be  held  at  Centereach. 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Information  is  available 
from  James  A.  Burke,  156  Gibbs 
Pond  Rd.,  Nesconset,  N.  Y.  11767. 
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J.  C.  Davis 


SN  John  W.  Benson 


"Pardon  me;  I wonder  if  you  could  direct  me 
the  Eiffel  Tower?" 
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Top,  left:  The  Recruit  Chapel 
at  Naval  Training  Center, 
Orlando,  Fla.  Left:  Graduation 
ceremonies. 


rown  in  central  Florida,  they  like  to  call  it  the 
“showcase  of  the  Navy”— and  a case  can  certainly 
he  made  for  its  right  to  this  title. 

This  is  NTC  Orlando.  It’s  new— for  the  most  part. 
It’s  sunny— a good  deal  of  the  time.  And  the  weather 
is  mostly  mild— although  you  can  expect  cold  davs  in 
winter. 

The  Naval  Training  Center  is  a still-growing  com- 
plex of  training  and  educational  activities  for  naval 
personnel— and  it  is  developing  under  a master  plan 
that  will  make  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  naval 
bases  in  the  nation. 

Already  the  handsome,  yellow-brick  buildings  of  the 
Recruit  Training  Command,  spaced  out  among  the 
Florida  palm  trees  and  surrounded  with  hibiscus  and 
eight-foot-tall  azalea  plants,  give  the  appearance  of 
a bright,  new  college  campus. 

And  that’s  what  it  is,  in  a sense— an  “instant”  nine- 
week  college  for  the  Naval  Recruit,  plus  a group  of 
schools  and  training  activities  for  primary,  advanced 
and  specialized  training  for  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  the  Regular  Navy  and  the  Naval  Reserve. 

|k|TC  orlando  officially  started  on  6 Dec  1966  with 
the  authorization  for  the  establishment  of  a new 
training  center  to  augment  those  already  in  existence 
in  Great  Lakes  and  San  Diego.  One  of  the  features  de- 
termining its  selection  was  that  new  recruits  coming 
into  the  sea  service  would  be  able  to  spend  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  time  in  the  outdoors. 

The  actual  commissioning  took  place  on  1 Jul  1968. 
What  had  been  an  air  base,  first  under  the  Army  and 
later  under  the  Air  Force,  began  its  transformation  to 
the  Navy  blue  and  gold. 

At  the  present  time  the  NTC  complex  is  a mixture 
of  the  modem  and  the  traditional  military  base.  The 
central  point  and  dominating  feature  after  you  pass 
beyond  the  gates  is  the  huge,  pyramidal  Navy  Chapel, 
a tremendous  building  that  won  an  architectural 
award,  making  it  the  top  winner  in  a biennial  program 
in  1971,  judged  by  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. 

Here  is  a picture  of  the  new  section  of  the  command 
—the  RTC  “campus.”  Rising  along  avenues  with  their 
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palm  tree  settings  are  a series  of  buildings,  which 
have  a coordinated,  modem  appearance,  combining 
the  distinctive-colored  brick  with  borders  of  white 
concrete  slabs. 

There  is  a mess  hall  with  a feeding  capacity  for 
4600  persons  in  a 90-minute  period— three  times  a day. 
The  recruit  training  complex  is  a three-story  building 
equipped  with  a closed-circuit  television  studio  and 
26  classrooms,  plus  five  800-man  barracks. 

Already  in  various  stages  of  construction  are  build- 
ings which  will  duplicate,  or  “mirror”  the  recruit  train- 
ing facilities  now  in  use. 

All  of  the  RTC  buildings  are  connected  by  20-foot- 
wide concrete  walks  which  permit  the  recruits  to 
march  eight  abreast  as  they  move  from  one  class  to 
another. 

A t the  end  of  a 12-acre  field  stands  uss  Bluejacket 
One,  also  known  as  “Never  Sail,”  where  recruits 
receive  instruction  in  basic  seamanship.  The  249-foot 
landlocked  mockup,  constructed  to  two-thirds  the  size 
of  a DE  escort  ship  with  all  the  trimmings,  has  three 
classrooms  below  and  plenty  of  room  topside  to  pro- 
vide a realistic  background  for  instruction  in  knot- 
tying,  phone  talking,  line  handling,  and  cargo  and 
small  craft  handling.  On  recruit  graduation  day,  full- 
dress  ship  is  observed  and  her  signal  flags  spell  out, 
“Well  Done.  Proceed  on  Duty  Assigned.” 

At  the  helm  of  the  Naval  Training  Command  dur- 
ing All  Hands’  visit  was  the  late  Captain  S.  L.  Rusk 
(see  Taffrail  Talk,  page  64).  His  successor  is  Captain 
J.  C.  Burkhardt.  NTC  headquarters  are  located  in  the 
older,  traditional  area  of  the  complex.  Here  also  are  lo- 
cated, for  the  most  part,  all  the  component  and  tenant 
commands.  They  include,  in  addition  to  the  Recruit 
Training  Command  (see  the  accompanying  article), 
the  following: 

• The  Service  School  Command  presently  consists 
of  a Personnelman  Class  “A”  School,  and  the  Advanced 
Undersea  Weapons  School.  The  latter  offers  24  courses 
dealing  with  the  Subject  of  underwater  weaponry. 

• The  Naval  Training  Device  Center,  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  more  than  25  years.  It  is  respon- 
sible for  research,  development,  production,  mainte- 
nance and  modification  of  air,  sea,  subsurface,  land 
and  space  trainers  applicable  to  all  types  of  military 
situations.  (See  article  on  page  18.) 

• The  Naval  Hospital,  a 200-bed  facility  that  over- 
looks palm-fringed  Lake  Baldwin,  one  of  several  lakes 
that  dot  the  more  than  1200  acres  comprising  NTC 
Orlando.  This  single-story  complex  is  scheduled  to  be 
replaced,  sometime  in  the  70s,  by  a modem  high-rise 
hospital  that  will  be  a new  landmark  for  the  center. 

■ ocated  50  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
™ east,  and  80  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on 
the  west,  Greater  Orlando  has  been  rated  (in  a report 
published  by  a national  magazine)  as  one  of  the  20 
most  pleasant  places  in  which  to  live. 

Top  to  bottom:  Recruit  barracks.  (2)  Auditorium.  (3)  USS  Blue- 
jacket. (4)  Mess  Hall. 
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But  it  is  not  all  sunshine  and  roses. 

If  you’re  looking  for  figures  on  the  climate,  here 
they  are.  Central  Florida  may  he  classified  as  warm, 
moist,  “invigoratingly  cool”  in  winter,  with  “adequate’ 
sunshine.  The  normal  January  temperature  is  60.4  de- 
grees, with  a normal  July  temperature  of  82.5  degrees. 
The  average  annual  temperature  is  72  degrees.  Humid- 
ity can  be  a problem. 

From  June  through  September  the  rainy  season  of- 
fers scattered  afternoon  showers  on  a near-daily  basis. 
However,  in  addition  to  providing  rain,  the  loyal  Flo- 
ridian adds,  the  showers  bring  about  a drop  in  tem- 
perature and  are  accompanied  by  a breeze.  The 
annual  rainfall  is  52  inches. 

■ ■ ousing  in  orlando  will  pose  a problem  for  the 
Navy  family.  On-base  housing  at  NTC  is  not  avail- 
able. In  the  greater  Orlando  area,  there  is  a critical 
shortage  of  rental  and  temporary  housing. 

Before  renting,  everyone  is  required  to  check  into 
the  Housing  Referral  Office  (which  is  located  just 
inside  the  main  gate).  This  office  maintains  a listing 
of  facilities  that  may  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
DOD  directives,  which  would  make  them  ineligible 
for  naval  personnel. 

When  available,  unfurnished  apartments  rent 
monthly  as  follows:  one  bedroom— $150  to  $200;  two 
bedrooms— $180  to  $250;  three  bedrooms— $250  to 
$350;  four  bedrooms— $400  and  up.  Rental  houses  are 
limited  and  quite  expensive  if  you  can  locate  them. 
Houses  rent  in  the  following  range:  two  bedrooms— 
$150  and  up;  three  bedrooms— $160  and  up;  four  bed- 
rooms— $250  and  up.  Utility  bills  for  both  apartments 
and  houses  are  usually  not  included  in  the  rental  fees. 

At  the  present  time,  older  houses  for  sale  are  fairly 
plentiful  in  the  Orlando  and  surrounding  areas.  New 
houses  are  priced  from  $22,500  and  up,  and  they  are 
often,  when  available,  financed  with  minimum  down 
payments. 

The  Navy  Lodge  facilities  at  NTC  Orlando  include 
28  units,  of  which  6 consist  of  one  bedroom  and  com- 
munity bath  plan;  there  are  eight  units  with  two 
double  beds  and  semiprivate  bath;  and  14  units  with 
two  double  beds  and  private  bath.  Among  the  facilities 
are  a laundromat,  extra  cots  and  cribs,  television,  vend- 
ing machines,  car  rental,  cafeteria,  messes  and  clubs. 
The  daily  rates  are  $4.50  and  $5.50. 

qoth  on  station  and  off  station,  there’s  lots  to  do 
® in  the  way  of  recreation. 

Aboard  the  station  all  kinds  of  sports  are  available: 
a nine-hole  golf  course,  six  tennis  courts,  bowling  alley, 
skeet  range,  and  a marina  where  you  can  check  out 
boats,  motors,  sailing  craft  and  trailer  hitches.  The 
NTC  Orlando  yacht  club  will  even  provide  instruction 
for  novice  sailors. 

For  the  Navyman  and  his  family,  there’s  an  arts  and 
crafts  center  (with  instruction  for  those  interested  in 
ceramics),  an  automotive  hobby  shop,  with  a complete 

Top  to  bottom:  RTC  Headquarters.  (2)  RTC  Administration  Build- 
ing. (3)  Training  Building.  (4)  Bowling  and  Crafts  Center. 
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line  of  tools  and  equipment  for  many  types  of  vehicle 
repair,  plus  technical  information  available  from  the 
attendant  on  duty. 

There’s  a picnic  area  adjacent  to  Lake  Baldwin, 
which  also  features  two  beaches.  Lake  Baldwin,  lo- 
cated on  the  station,  also  has  a ski  takeoff  and  landing 
area. 

For  those  interested  in  do-it-yourself  projects,  there 
is  a boat-building  hobby  shop,  which  specializes  in 
making  canoes  and  fiber  glass  boats,  along  with  repair 
facilities  for  your  own  boat. 

The  station  library  is  well  stocked  with  both  fic- 
tion and  nonfiction,  and  one  of  its  special  features  is 
a soundproof  music  room  with  a record  collection,  both 
classical  and  rock. 

^ rlando  dates  back  to  the  early  1840s,  starting  off 
as  a trading  post  called  Jemigan,  after  its  first 
settler,  in  Florida  “cow  country.”  In  the  1850s,  its 
name  was  changed  to  Orlando,  in  memory  of  Orlando 
Reeves,  an  early  settler  who  lost  his  life  in  a skirmish 
with  the  Indians  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Cherokee. 

Even  in  1875,  it  had  a population  of  only  75  people. 
Today  the  greater  Orlando  area  ranks  as  the  fifth 
fastest  growing  metropolitan  area  in  the  U.  S.,  with 
1,005,000  persons  living  within  a 50-mile  radius. 

Strategically  located  from  the  standpoint  of  both  in- 
dustry and  the  tourist  trails,  it  has  something  to  offer 
for  almost  every  taste. 

•Just  15  miles  to  the  southwest  (and  20  minutes 
by  car)  is  the  magical  Walt  Disney  World.  Already  it 
is  such  a grand  success  that  the  number  of  visitors  ( in- 
cluding a sizable  contingent  from  NTC  Orlando)  is 


expected  to  range  between  15  and  20  million  a year. 

• To  the  east,  approximately  65  miles,  is  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, with  its  satellite-launching  pads  and  moon 
flight  blastoffs. 

• Some  50  miles  to  the  southeast  are  the  Cvpress 
Gardens,  which  show  what  can  be  created  out  of  a 
typical  “swamp.” 

• And  nearby  is  Lake  Okeechobee,  the  second 
largest  freshwater  lake  wholly  in  continental  United 
States.  (Okeechobee  is  not  in  the  same  class  as  the 
Great  Lakes,  of  course,  but  only  one  of  the  latter. 
Lake  Michigan,  is  entirely  in  the  U.  S.;  the  rest  are 
shared  with  Canada.) 

^entral  Florida  itself  is  lake  countrv.  It  features 
^ some  2000  freshwater  lakes.  Orlando,  in  fact,  has 
54  lakes  within  its  boundaries,  and  there’s  fishing  in 
all  but  two  of  them.  (Fishing  license  costs  $3.00.) 

The  fabulous  Disney  World  has  got  to  be  seen  to  be 
believed.  It  encompasses  27,400  acres  of  land  (twice 
the  size  of  New  York’s  Manhattan  Island),  which  pro- 
vides a wide  belt  of  green  that  retains  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  subtropical  terrain.  There  can  be  no  dis- 
turbing commercialization  right  outside  its  gates. 

In  its  development,  the  builders  created  55  miles  of 
canals,  and  the  recreation  center  itself  stands  on  the 
shores  of  a huge,  man-made  lagoon.  Disney  World  of- 
fers a family  amusement  park,  two  theme  resort  hotels, 
golf,  riding  stables  and  swimming,  camping  facilities, 
and  a monorail  transportation  system  with  a train  thai 
“flies”  right  through  one  of  the  hotels. 

For  more  on  NTC  Orlando,  read  on. 

—John  A.  Oudine 
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PROFILE  OF  THE  NEW 

TOMORROW'S 


poBERT  e.  lee  is  17  years  old,  from  Nashville,  Term. 

Before  he  joined  the  Navy  he  wore  his  hair  down 
to  his  collar,  and  was  thinking  vaguely  about  college, 
but  couldn’t  afford  it. 

Today  he  is  a recruit  at  RTC  Orlando,  and  one  of 
a group  interviewed  by  All  Hands.  What  does  he 
think  of  recruit  training  and  the  Navy,  and  why  did 
he  decide  to  make  it  a career? 

“First,  I talked  with  the  recruiter  when  he  came 
around  to  the  high  school,  and  fheti  I went  down  to 
the  station  in  Nashville.  It  sounded  like  fun  and,  be- 
sides, I may  still  get  that  college  education.  I’ve  al- 
ready applied  for  the  Naval  Academy,  and  if  I don’t 
get  that  I may  go  into  the  nuclear  program.” 

Philip  R.  Hinton,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  20  vears  old, 
chose  the  Navy,  after  experiencing  what  it  was  like 
to  try  to  find  a good  job  opportunity  without  training. 

“I  couldn’t  think  of  going  to  college— my  family 
couldn’t  afford  it.  So  I made  dozens  of  applications— 
for  all  kinds  of  jobs— starting  at  the  top,  of  course. 
I finally  got  a job,  digging  ditches.  And  the  guv  right 
next  to  me,  also  with  a shovel,  was  a four-year  college 
graduate— in  physics,  yet. 

“That  decided  me.  I went  right  down  to  the  re- 
cruiting station  to  see  what  they  had  to  offer.  They 
tell  me  I have  an  aptitude  for  any  one  of  four  fields. 
I can  try  for  ET  in  the  electronics  field,  for  interior 
communications,  or  I can  qualify  as  a machinist’s  mate 
or  electrician’s  mate.” 

r*  ennis  w.  peters  is  a two-bv-six  Reservist,  on  active 
^ duty  for  two  years  with  a four-year  Reserve  obli- 
gation after  he  returns  to  inactive  duty-  Twenty-one 
years  old,  from  Warner  Robins,  Ga.,  he  is  a junior  col- 
lege graduate  with  an  additional  year  at  Georgia 
Southwestern  College. 

“I  knew  I would  be  drafted,  so  I decided  to  end  the 
uncertainty  and  get  into  a program  that  interested  me. 
Now  I’m  thinking  of  making  the  Navy  a career.” 

Peters  was  married  five  days  before  joining  the 
Navy.  “My  wife  is  all  for  it,”  he  said,  speaking  of  his 
decision  to  take  advantage  of  the  Navy’s  training 
opportunities.  “She’s  proud  of  the  Navy  and,  besides, 
she  wants  to  travel.  We  figure  we  ll  be  able  to  go 
places  together.  Everybody  said  vou  make  many 
friends  in  the  Navy,  and  it’s  really  true.  Even  the 
officers  are  human.  One  thing  I’ve  learned  here  at 
recruit  camp— the  Navy  is  reallv  close.” 
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ieffery  m.  majewski,  of  Gainesville,  Fla.,  was  next. 
**  “My  draft  number  was  No.  l!  But  even  before  I 
had  to  worry  about  the  draft,  before  I turned  18,  I 
went  to  recruiting  stations.  First  I went  to  the  Air 
Force,  then  to  the  Army.  But  being  born  in  Florida,  I 
like  being  close  to  the  ocean.  Besides,  I’m  interested  in 
marine  zoology  and  medicine,  and  I figured  it  could 
offer  me  training  in  either  one  or  both  of  these  areas. 

“Also,  the  Navy  offered  me  a delayed  enlistment, 
under  the  cache  program,  of  up  to  six  months.  I 
was  sworn  in  when  the  quota  was  filled  up,  and  was 
able  to  go  back  home  to  complete  a job  that  I had 
started.” 

^nrlando  is  a surprise— a pleasant  surprise— to  the 
recruits. 

“I  never  expected  it  to  be  so  attractive— so  clean. 
It’s  like  a college  campus,”  said  John  E.  Potter,  whose 
home  is  in  Torrington,  Conn.  He’s  19  years  old. 

“My  draft  number  was  24— but  that  was  not  the  real 
reason  for  joining  the  Navy.  After  graduating  from 
high  school,  I looked  at  the  job  situation,  and  there 
just  wasn’t  anything  for  someone  my  age  without  anv 
job  qualifications. 

“I  went  to  the  various  recruiting  centers  to  see  what 
they  had  to  offer.  The  other  recruiters  came  on  so 
strong— I felt  they  were  treating  me  like  a 10-year-old. 
When  I saw  the  Navy  recruiter,  he  just  presented  the 
programs  and  let  me  decide  for  myself.  He  laid  it  on 
the  line,  so  I knew  what  to  expect  from  the  training. 
And  I wasn’t  disillusioned  when  I got  here.  But  what 
really  sold  me— I met  some  of  the  recruits  comjng  out 
of  boot  camp  after  graduation.  They  were  enthusi- 
astic!” 

Not  all  the  recruits  at  RTC  Orlando  have  this  de- 
gree of  motivation  toward  the  Navy.  In  fact,  one  out 
of  every  10  recruits  “washes  out”  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

But  the  90  per  cent  that  are  graduated  after  a de- 
manding nine-week  indoctrination  are  something  to 
be  proud  of. 

yo  find  the  answer  to  what  makes  a recruit  go  into 
* the  Navy,  we  turned  to  Captain  John  W.  Haizlip, 
USN,  the  CO  of  the  recruit  training  command. 

“Not  long  ago,”  he  said,  “we  had  a poll  of  the  re- 
cruits. From  some  3000  questionnaires  we  got  a set  of 
answers.  High  on  the  list  was  the  education  and  train- 
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ing  offered  by  the  Navy.  I’d  say  that  is  number  one. 
Of  course,  the  draft  has  been  an  important  factor.’’ 
(For  more  on  this  subject  see  the  article  and  statement 
by  Admiral  Zumwalt,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  on 
page  38.) 

Will  the  move  to  an  all-volunteer  force  and  a pos- 
sible end  to  the  draft  affect  the  numbers  of  enlist- 
ments? 

CAPT  Haizlip  would  not  project  into  the  future. 
“No  one  knows  what  effect  it  could  have.” 

But  the  captain  and  his  staff  of  company  com- 
manders, instructors  and  administrators  are  de- 
termined to  turn  out  a well-indoctrinated,  motivated 
group  of  recruits  to  the  Fleet. 

The  first  recruits  at  RTC  Orlando  began  their  train- 
ing on  1 Oct  1968,  and  that  class  graduated  393 
smart-looking  sailors  on  12  Dec  1968  on  the  parade 
ground  before  an  audience  of  proud  parents  and  ad- 
miring friends  on  a warm  winter  day,  blessed  bv 
Florida  sunshine. 

qince  that  time  there  have  been  more  than  150 
~ graduating  classes,  in  fact,  a new  class  each  Friday 
of  every  week  throughout  the  year,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  weeks  at  Christmas. 

The  90  per  cent  of  the  recruits  that  make  it  through 
boot  camp  are  a gung-ho  group. 

But  what  about  the  other  10  per  cent?  Attrition  in 
recruit  training  is  roughly  divided  into  three  cate- 
gories. 

• Medical  problems.  About  three  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  recruits  are  weeded  out 
for  some  sort  of  physical  problem  which  usually  shows 
up  early  in  their  training.  Strangely  enough,  a large 
percentage  of  these  are  knee  and  foot  problems. 

• Conduct.  Approximately  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  recruits  don’t  make  it  for  this  reason.  In- 
cluded in  this  category  are  fraudulent  enlistments— 
that  is,  men  who  have  a police  record  which  thev 
failed  to  reveal  when  they  enlisted,  or  who  had  a rec- 
ord of  drug  usage  prior  to  entering  the  service.  Only 
a very  small  number  out  of  this  one  per  cent  actually 
fail  because  of  misconduct  during  training. 

• Lack  of  aptitude  for  the  military  life.  Slightly 
more  than  five  per  cent  of  all  the  recruits  reporting 
to  recruit  command  are  in  this  category.  This  includes 
those  who  are  emotionally  or  psychiatrieally  unsuited— 
“mommas’  boys”  make  up  a sizable  portion  in  this 
group.  Also  lumped  into  this  area  are  those  who  can’t 
learn,  or  who  just  are  not  able  to  swim.  For  the  first 
time,  many  of  them  are  required  to  wash  their  own 
clothes.  They  have  to  make  their  own  beds.  They’ve 
“never  been  away  from  home.” 

ill  hat,  essentially,  is  recruit  training? 

**  “It’s  finding  out  if  you  are  capable  of  follow- 
ing orders,”  says  Seaman  Recruit  Robert  E.  Lee. 
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“It’s  being  able  to  work  together,”  says  SR  Potter. 

“Do  your  job,  and  don’t  pass  the  buck,”  says  Ma- 
jewski. 

“If  you  can  take  orders  from  an  equal,  when  he  has 
been  placed  in  charge,  you’ve  got  it  made,”  says 
Peters. 

Organizationally,  the  new  Navy  recruit  becomes  an 
integral  part  of  a new  community,  the  entire  purpose 
of  which  is  to  help  turn  him  into  a responsible  mem- 
ber of  a team,  geared  to  work  not  just  for  himself  as 
an  individual,  but  as  a reliable  shipmate. 

He  becomes  one  of  about  70  young  men  in  a re- 
cruit company,  watched  over  by  a company  com- 
mander. (By  the  time  they  end  their  nine  weeks  of 
training,  there  is  a real  bond  between  the  CC  and  each 
member  of  his  company.)  “Halfway  through  boot 
camp  the  recruit  starts  believing  that  the  company 
commander  can  walk  on  water,”  says  Lieutenant  R. 
W.  Moriarty,  who  has  the  overall  assignment  of  regi- 
mental commander  for  all  the  recruit  companies  on 
the  station. 

Pach  company  becomes  a member  of  a group.  There 
^ are  four  to  eight  companies  in  a group,  and  each  is 
set  to  compete  with  the  others  in  its  group.  The  top 
company  in  each  group  becomes  the  honor  company. 
The  groups,  in  turn,  are  formed  into  battalions  headed 
by  the  regimental  commander. 

The  first  three  weeks  are  the  roughest. 

For  those  three  weeks  the  new  recruits  are  dis- 
tinguished from  their  more  senior  shipmates.  They 
wear  baseball  caps,  and  are  known  as  “primary  com- 
panies” because  of  their  inexperience  and  appearance. 
They  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  wear  the  uniform, 
and  are  still  awkward  in  marching  and  drills.  During 
the  fourth  week,  known  as  “service  week,”  they  get  to 
wear  white  hats. 

On  a tour  of  the  station,  a visitor  will  see  individual 
sailors  or  pairs  of  sailors  “double-timing”  at  a fast 
trot  from  one  class  to  another.  Double-timing  is  the 
custom  for  all  recruits  unless  they  are  in  groups  of 
three  or  more,  in  which  case  they  form  a marching 
unit. 

Reveille  is  at  0530,  but  many  of  the  recruits  are  up 
by  0400  on  special  details  ( for  which  they  have  volun- 
teered). Breakfast  is  staggered  (the  mess  hall  provides 
some  15,000  meals  a day). 

yHEN  the  classroom  day  begins,  starting  the  first  of 
six  morning  classes  at  0645,  and  finishing  the 
last  of  four  afternoon  classes  at  1630.  Packed  into  the 
nine-week  schedule  are  such  subjects  as  career  in- 
doctrination, first  aid,  physical  training,  military  drill, 
naval  history,  rating  review,  Navy  Regulations,  boat 
and  deck  seamanship,  ordnance,  small  arms  drill,  fire- 
fighting, NBC  warfare,  marlinspike  seamanship,  ship- 
board organization,  telephone  talkers.  And  mainte- 
nance painting. 

Next  in  the  crowded  schedule  is  evening  chow. 

After  dinner,  nightly  routine  gets  underway,  includ- 
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ing  cleaning  the  barracks,  extra  instruction  in  those 
training  areas  where  recruits  have  experienced  diffi- 
culty, followed  by  study  period. 

Then  it’s  shower  and  sack  time.  The  berthing  areas 
consist  of  rows  of  two-tiered  beds,  but  the  “barracks” 
are  not  like  the  ones  of  old.  They  have  tiled  floors,  at- 
tractive lounges  and  private  washroom  facilities. 

■ iberty?  There  is  a one-day  liberty  at  the  end  of  the 
" seventh  and  eighth  weeks.  At  this  time  the  busy 
recruits  have  an  opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  sights 
of  Florida,  including  Walt  Disney  World,  which  is 
approximately  20  minutes  away. 

Bill  Jackson,  a young  Black  American,  was  inter- 
viewed on  liberty.  With  a group  of  other  young  sailors 
he  was  enjoying  his  first  visit  to  “Tomorrow  Land” 
in  Disney  World. 

“It  sure  is  great  to  get  away  from  camp,”  he  said. 

How  did  he  like  it  at  RTC?  “It’s  tough,”  he  said, 
“but  I like  it.”  Important  to  him  was  the  fact  that  the 
end  was  in  sight  and  that  he  had  made  it. 

“You  know  you  get  to  be  part  of  a team.  You’ve 
stuck  with  your  job.  You  feel  kind  of  proud.’ 

And  if  there’s  any  doubt  about  the  caliber  of  the 
young  people  coming  into  the  Navy  today,  it  is  dis- 
pelled by  the  graduation  ceremonies.  On  Friday  morn- 
ing of  the  ninth  week,  with  ceremonies  beginning  at 
1000  on  the  button,  the  brilliant  Florida  sun  (hope- 
fully) shining  down  on  the  colorful  spectators  in  the 
reviewing  stand,  the  recruits  of  nine  companies  march 
out  on  the  field. 

this  was  the  150th  graduation.  In  the  far  corner,  a 
* Navy  band  played  “Anchors  Aweigh.”  Seated  in 
the  foreground  were  the  families  and  friends  of  re- 
cruits, some  of  whom  had  come  from  as  far  as  Texas, 


After  a strenuous  day  which  includes  exercise,  swimming  and  equip- 
ment indoctrination,  recruits  relax  and  write  letters  home. 

The  pace  is  fast  and  the  days  are  long,  but  when  recruit  training 
has  ended  the  men  ore  proud  to  be  members  of  the  Navy  team. 
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Above:  RADM  Edward  Snyder,  Jr.,  USN,  ComTraLant  and  CAPT 
John  Haizlip,  USN,  Commanding  Officer,  Recruit  Training  Com- 
mand, with  Recruit  Honormen  at  graduation  ceremonies. 


Connecticut,  Kentucky  and  Maine. 

Keynote  of  the  graduation  ceremony  was  the  50- 
state  Flag  Team  and  the  Recruit  Drill  Team.  The  final 
phase  of  the  colorful  ceremony  is  the  formal  pass-in- 
review, the  last  act  of  the  nine-week  session  before 
graduating  into  the  Fleet. 

The  American  Spirit  Honor  Medal  is  the  highest 
award  a recruit  can  win  during  his  basic  training.  At 
this  graduation,  Seaman  Apprentice  John  Huttunen 
(of  St.  Petersburg)  received  the  award  for  Training 
Group  51  and  SA  Mudge  Rrooks  of  Red  Level,  Ala., 
received  the  same  award  for  Training  Group  49.  At  the 
same  time,  the  recruits  voted  the  top  man  in  each  of 
their  own  companies  as  Honorman  to  represent  them. 

The  training  and  education  the  young  recruits  were 
talking  about  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  were  al- 
ready beginning  to  prove  to  be  a reality. 

Of  the  552  recruits  graduating  in  the  150th  class, 
365  went  on  to  attend  Navy  technical  schools  before 
going  to  their  next  duty  stations.  Another  137  were 
scheduled  to  receive  on-the-job  training  aboard  ships 
and  shore  installations.  The  remainder  were  Reserv- 
ists returning  to  their  drill-training  units. 

Watching  from  the  reviewing  stand,  one  cannot 
help  feeling  among  the  spectators  a sense  of  deep  per- 
sonal satisfaction  as  the  members  of  the  recruit  com- 
panies march  off  the  field— eager,  motivated,  and  ready 
to  take  their  place  somewhere  in  the  Navy,  ashore  or 
afloat. 

“I  see  these  men  graduating  every  Friday  morning 
throughout  the  year,”  said  Captain  Stephen  L.  Rusk, 
then  commander  of  NTC  Orlando,  “It  still  gives  me  a 
sense  of  pride— and  a lump  in  my  throat.  I onlv  wish 
more  people  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  that  cere- 
mony. The  enthusiasm  is  catching.” 

— j.  a.  o. 
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Company  Commanders  on  the  job:  Radarman  First  Class  Robert  W.  Stockton 
(above).  Chief  Machinist's  Mate  Frederic  C.  Steele  (right).  Chief  Hull  Main- 
tenance Technician  Calvin  J.  Moore  (below).  It  takes  long  weeks  of  indoc- 
trination instruction,  counselling,  on-the-job  training,  and  record-keeping  to 
turn  a recruit  company  (as  seen  below)  into  a fine  working  team. 


ASSIGNMENT 

IN  MY  CAREER...” 


'TO  FAR,  this  has  been  the  most  rewarding 
assignment  of  my  career.” 

“ It's  interesting  duty.” 

"Tough— call  it  a challenging  tour.” 


Three  comments,  from  three  different  career  Navy- 
men,  sum  up  the  attitude  of  the  Company  Commander 
in  today’s  Navy.  Their  job?  To  turn  young  Americans 
fresh  out  of  the  civilian  community  into  sailors  ready 
to  enter  the  Fleet. 

They  are  members  of  a group  of  senior  petty  officers 
assigned— some  initially  against  their  own  wishes— to 
the  Navy’s  three  recruit  training  commands,  at  Great 
Lakes,  San  Diego,  and  Orlando,  Fla. 

What  is  their  function?  “Basically,  we  have  the 
tough  job  of  guiding  the  new  recruits  to  adapt  their 
way  of  thinking  and  their  attitudes  from  those  of  an 
individual  point  of  view  to  a team  effort.  That  is,  to 
work  as  members  of  the  group.” 

This  is  the  comment  of  Chief  Machinist’s  Mate 
Frederic  C.  Steele,  USN,  a company  commander  as- 
signed to  RTC  Orlando. 

“You  might  say  the  company  commander  is  the  kev 
to  the  success  of  the  whole  recruit  training  program.” 
The  statement  comes  from  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
William  E.  Murph,  USN,  a battalion  commander  at 
RTC. 

thus,  you  might  also  say,  he  has  one  of  the  most 
' important  jobs  of  any  senior  enlisted  man  in  the 
Navy  today. 

How  does  one  get  to  be  a “company  commander?” 

The  Navy  likes  to  have  you  volunteer  for  this  duty, 
and  at  Orlando  more  than  50  per  cent  are  volunteers. 
The  BuPers  detailers  scour  the  P.O.  evaluation  sheets 
for  the  remaining  percentage— contacting  individuals 
who  seem  to  have  the  kind  of  leadership  and  training 
capabilities  that  are  essential  for  this  type  of  billet. 

A lot  of  men  who  are  first  approached  to  take  on 
this  type  of  assignment  are  hesitant. 

“I  didn’t  volunteer  for  this  duty,”  says  Radarman  1st 
Class  Robert  W.  Stockton.  “I  questioned  whether  I 
was  good  enough  to  do  the  job.  I thought,  ‘Am  I the 
type  to  handle  these  young  guys— can  I inspire  them?’ 
Well,  I decided  to  make  a try  of  it,  and  I’m  glad  1 
did— the  most  rewarding  assignment  in  14  years  of 
active  duty  with  the  Navy.” 

It  takes  a lot  to  train  a recruit.  From  the  standpoint 
of  manpower,  at  RTC  Orlando  there  is  one  administra- 
tive billet  for  every  10  recruits  at  any  one  time.  The 
RTC  has  an  allowance  of  286  instructors  of  which  96 
billets  are  for  company  commanders;  that  is,  one  for 
every  15  recruits.  That’s  a lot  of  individualized  atten- 
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tion.  But,  as  stated  before,  the  key  man  is  the  com- 
pany commander. 

A basic  qualification  for  company  commander  is 
leadership  potential.  But  there  are  other  require- 
ments. 

Before  he  is  ready  for  the  job,  he  must  first  go 
through  instructor  school.  In  fact,  in  addition  to  serv- 
ing as  a company  commander,  he  will  also  serve  as 
instructor.  The  first  12  weeks  of  duty  in  his  assignment 
are  taken  up  with  an  indoctrination  course  on  leader- 
ship and  instructor  duty  at  the  base’s  RCC  school. 

Then  the  candidate  takes  on  another  few  weeks  of 
on-the-job  training  during  which  he  “shadows”  a com- 
pany commander  to  get  a real  feel  for  his  job. 

Since  the  Navy  is  always  looking  for  topnotch  vol- 
unteers for  this  assignment,  are  there  any  incentives 
to  encourage  a man  to  ask  for  the  job? 

First  of  all,  it  means  a longer  shore  tour  than  most 
—three  years  or  the  normal  tour  for  his  rate— which- 
ever is  longer. 

Second,  company  commanders  are  also  entitled  to 
special  instructors’  pay  of  $50  a month.  After  they 
have  been  at  the  RTC  for  a period  of  six  months,  they 
are  also  entitled  to  a special  lump-sum  payment  for 
uniforms. 

“Most  important,”  says  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Wil- 
liam R.  Horsfield,  another  battalion  commander,  “is 
the  factor  called  job  satisfaction. 

“There’s  nothing  like  the  personal  satisfaction  of 
taking  a group  of  individuals  and  shepherding  them 
through  a tough  nine  weeks  of  concentrated  indoc- 
trination, then  seeing  them  walk  out  those  gates  as 
sailors.” 


jjow  do  you  get  the  recruits  motivated  to  graduate? 
■ 1 “During  those  first  few  weeks  you’re  like  a 
Dutch  uncle,”  says  the  Regimental  Commander,  LT  R. 
Moriarty.  “After  that,  each  company  commander 
seems  to  have  his  own  technique.” 

No  Navyman  arriving  from  his  most  recent  ship  or 
shore  duty  station  is  quite  prepared  for  his  new  as- 
signment as  a company  commander,  even  after  in- 
structor and  leadership  training.  When  he  is  first 
faced  with  some  70  raw  recruits  at  0500  on  that  first 
day  of  training— with  the  realization  that  there  are  only 
some  60  days  ahead  during  which  he  must  ready  them 
for  the  Fleet— there  is  an  almost  inevitable  sinking 
sensation  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

And  the  first  three  weeks  of  each  training  cycle  are 
the  hardest— not  only  for  the  recruit,  but  also  for  the 
company  commander. 

Those  early  days  are  filled  with  bewilderment  and 
loneliness  on  the  part  of  the  trainees  and  add  up  to 
long  hours  of  work  establishing,  on  the  part  of  the 
company  commander,  a communications  link  with 
each  of  his  65  or  70  charges. 

IAI hile  no  recruit  companies  are  alike,  and  no 
two  company  commanders  are  alike,  there  are 


certain  characteristic  attitudes  which  you  will  find  in 
both  groups. 

Each  gets  “involved,”  and  the  success  of  the  nine- 
week  training  session  becomes  a mutual  aim,  for  the 
recruit  and  his  company  commander. 

During  that  initial  shakedown  period,  the  com- 
pany commander  barely  gets  to  see  his  own  family. 
He’s  off  at  the  crack  of  dawn,  usually,  and  it’s  late  in 
the  evening  before  he  returns. 

In  other  words,  he  is  just  as  much  an  integral  mem- 
ber of  his  own  company  as  the  youngest  and  rawest 
recruit.  But  the  feeling  of  pride  in  his  men  is  hard  to 
beat. 

How  does  the  company  commander  instill  this 
sense  of  teamwork?  “Well,  for  example,  the  com- 
pany is  worked  as  a whole,  and  it  is  rewarded  as  a 
whole,”  says  Chief  Steele.  “The  first  couple  of  weeks 
he  may  scare  the  pants  off  the  recruits,  but  by  the  end 
of  boot  camp  training,  they  have  developed  such 
great  respect  for  their  company  commander  that  thev 
wouldn’t  do  anything  that  they  feel  would  be  letting 
him  down.  He  psychs  the  men  mentally  so  that  thev’re 
not  only  working  for  themselves,  but  also  for  their 
shipmates  and  their  CC.” 


Above:  Instructing  on  the  tiring  line.  Right,  top  to  bottom:  NBC 
warfare  training.  (2)  Shipboard  terminology.  (3)  Teaching  precision 
drilling. 

A n indication  of  the  success  of  the  program  is  that 
^ 90  per  cent  of  the  new  recruits  who  go  into  the 
program  will  graduate  and  join  the  Fleet.  (The  first 
five  per  cent  who  are  “attrited”— that  is,  wash  out— 
don’t  get  very  far  into  the  stage  of  becoming  a mem- 
ber of  a company.  They’re  usually  discovered  in  the 
initial  weeks  of  physical  examination  and  mental 
tests. ) 

“I  started  out  with  67  men,”  says  RD1  Stockton. 
“At  the  end  of  five  weeks  I had  60  men.  Of  the  seven 
others,  three  were  found  to  be  slow  learners,  so  we  put 
them  back  into  other  classes  to  give  them  a chance  to 
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catch  up.  They  will  graduate.  Right  now  there  are 
four  who  may  possibly  end  up  on  the  outside.  We’re 
all  doing  what  we  can  to  pull  some  of  them  through. 
One  showed  up  with  drug  ‘flashbacks’— he’s  out; 
another  may  not  be  ‘psychologically  equipped,’  ac- 
cording to  the  medical  office;  and  the  other  two 
haven’t  yet  made  the  adjustment  away  from  home  and 
family.  Some  call  them  ‘crybabies’— but  whatever  you 
call  them,  they  can’t  seem  to  be  able  to  adapt.” 

i*fHAT  about  disciplinary  problems  with  the  re- 
* * emits? 


“Of  course,  there  are  alwavs  minor  disciplinary 
problems,  which  are  handled  by  the  company  com- 
mander,” says  Chief  Steele.  “If  an  individual  seems  to 
be  headed  for  more  trouble  than  usual,  he  ends  up 
before  the  battalion  commander.” 

“We  work  on  this  basis,”  says  CWO  Nlurph,  “there’s 
an  easy  way  to  go  through  boot  camp— and  there’s  a 
hard  way.  We  try  to  get  this  across  in  the  disciplinary 
cases— at  the  battalion  level.  If  they  want  to  try  it  the 
hard  way,  we’re  ready  to  show  them. 

“Pushups,  jumping  jacks,  situps,  a few  miles  on  the 
exercise  bicycle.  After  trying  it  the  hard  way,  they 
don’t  want  to  come  back  before  the  battalion  com- 
mander.” 

Regimental  Commander  LT  Moriartv  adds,  “I’m  the 
‘disciplinary  chief.’  One  of  the  greatest  incentives  for 
the  recruits  is  to  stay  with  their  company.  Even  in 
the  short  time  that  they’re  here  they  develop  a sense  of 
belonging  to  their  company.  If  they  become  discipli- 
nary cases,  there’s  always  a possibility  thev  mav  be 
set  back  in  their  training— that  means  they  might  be 
taken  out  of  their  company.  In  most  cases,  that’s 
enough  for  them. 

“Ninety  percent  of  the  minor  disciplinary  cases 
return  to  their  company.  We  rarely  get  a ‘repeat.’  ” 

P rom  all  the  foregoinc,  you  can  see  that  the  com- 
* pany  commander’s  job  is  not  easy.  Although  he’s 
on  shore  duty,  he’s  still  spending  long  hours  from 
home.  Can  he  hack  it? 

The  answer  is  that  assignment  as  a companv  com- 
mander alternates  with  duty  as  an  instructor.  During 
the  latter  period,  he  has  a much  more  normal  day  and 
the  RTC  attitude  is  to  provide  a breathing  spell. 
There’s  plenty  of  time  to  share  with  his  family. 

CAPT  John  Haizlip,  head  of  the  Recruit  Training 
Command  at  Orlando,  voiced  some  of  the  problems 
in  getting  the  caliber  of  personnel  desired. 

“Some  senior  petty  officers  coming  to  take  command 
are  a bit  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  taking  on  a 
company  of  new  recruits.  ‘My  career  and  my  crow  are 
on  the  line,’  they  say. 

“This  just  isn’t  the  case.  It’s  no  different  at  RTC 
Orlando  than  it  is  aboard  any  ship  or  station. 

“A  few  chiefs  and  1st  class  petty  officers  object  to 
this  kind  of  duty  because  they  say  it  takes  them  out 
of  their  rates.  For  example,  an  engineman  in  the  next 
rating  exam  will  be  competing  against  all  enginemen, 
but  be  feels  he  may  be  at  a disadvantage  because  he 
hasn’t  been  working  in  his  rate. 

Statistically,  petty  officers  at  RTC  are  advanced 
at  about  the  same,  or  better,  rate  as  the  Navy  as  a 
whole.  “Additionally,  there’s  the  extra  time  ashore 
on  a three-vear  tour,  there’s  the  challenge  of  a de- 
manding and  rewarding  assignment  and,  finally,  there’s 
the  chance  to  help  mold  the  men  who  will  make  up 
tomorrow’s  Navy.” 

Any  volunteers  for  company  commander?  If  so,  see 
your  personal  officer  or  Chapter  5 of  the  Transfer 
Manual. 

— j.  a.  o. 
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HERE  CAN  YOU  DESCEND  to  the  ocean 
depths , more  than  a mile  beneath  the  sur- 
face, explore  the  seafloor,  and  within  a few 
minutes  soar  to  20,000  feet  and  fly  your  aircraft 
safely  through  hurricane  winds? 

There's  only  one  such  place  in  the  world— 
at  NTDC  Orlando.  It's  all  simulated,  of  course. 
But  at  the  Naval  Training  Device  Center,  now 
beginning  its  second  quarter  of  a century, 
simulation  is  a very  realistic  way  of  life. 


NDTC : We  take  the 

DANGER 

out  of  training 


All  Hands  will  take  you  on  that  trip  to  the  ocean 
bottom,  and  fly  through  that  hurricane  later  on  in  this 
report,  hut  first  a few  facts  about  the  Naval  Training 
Device  Center. 

What  is  its  mission? 

NTDC  has  the  responsibility  for  the  research,  de- 
velopment, and  production  of  training  devices  for  all 
types  of  military  situations,  and  also  for  their  main- 
tenance and  modification  as  technology  advances. 

To  accomplish  this  mission,  it  employs  up  to  1100 
people— scientists,  computer  technologists,  engineers, 
administrative  and  technical  personnel,  occupying  45 
buildings  located  at  the  Naval  Training  Center  in 
Orlando. 

Among  its  professional  employees,  at  last  count  there 
were  186  with  bachelor’s  degrees,  69  with  master’s, 


and  18  with  doctorates.  Add  to  this  the  scientific  and 
engineering  expertise  of  the  activities  in  industry  which 
work  with  NTDC  under  contract,  and  vou  have  a vast 
amount  of  know-how,  all  dedicated  to  making  a more 
efficient,  better  trained  Navy. 

■ n its  26-year  inventory,  NTDC  is  credited  with 

■ more  than  5000  training  devices  valued  at  approx- 
imately $475,000,000.  The  devices  fit  into  the  follow- 
ing categories:  ASW  (there  have  been  more  than  a 
thousand  in  this  category  alone);  command  support; 
operational  support;  strike  warfare;  and  land  combat 
training  devices  for  the  Marine  Corps. 

In  its  past  record  are  a variety  of  achievements.  Foi 
example,  it  has  been  linked  with  such  projects  as  the 
human  centrifuge  used  in  the  training  of  the  Mercury 
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Top,  left  to  right:  Checks  are  made  before  the  Underwater  Terrain 
Reconnaissance  and  Navigation  Simulator  undergoes  a test.  (2) 
Project  Engineer  Wiley  V.  Dykes  makes  an  observation  from  the 
UTRNS  cab.  (3)  The  UTRNS  can  move  forward,  backward  or  side- 
wards, up  and  down,  as  well  as  roll,  pitch  and  yaw.  Left:  The  probe 
takes  a look  at  a simulated  ocean  floor.  Above:  The  real-life, 
submersible  Alvin  is  readied  for  a dive. 


astronauts,  and  also  associated  with  closed-circuit 
television  for  the  White  House.  It  has  developed  train- 
ing devices  used  not  only  bv  the  Navy  and  the  Marine 
Corps,  but  also  by  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force. 

The  human  centrifuge,  for  example,  which  carries 
the  unglamorous  title  of  9-G-l  at  the  Training  Device 
Center,  became  an  important  training  facility  for  the 
NASA  Mercury  program,  installed  at  NADC  Johns- 
ville  in  1954.  Actually,  an  earlier  model  had  been  in- 
stalled at  Pensacola  in  1945,  almost  a decade  earlier. 

Practically  every  sailor  in  the  Navy  has  probably 
used,  at  one  time  or  another,  a training  device  that 
had  its  beginnings  at  the  Naval  Training  Device  Cen- 
ter. 

Take  that  ingenious  device  developed  from  a simple 
rotating  card  disc  and  known  as  the  Hand  Semaphore 
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Trainer  (see  illustration  on  this  page).  It  costs  a few 
cents  to  produce.  On  the  other  hand,  there’s  the  vast 
ASW  computer  complex  which  takes  up  36  individual 
rooms. 

The  hand  semaphore  device  shows  not  only  the 
front  line  but  also  the  back  positions  for  every  sema- 
phore flag  position  which  can  be  shown  by  a mere 
flick  of  the  finger.  It  is  approximately  four  inches 
square. 

On  the  other  edge  of  the  scale  is  Device  14A6. 

That’s  the  ASW  Coordinated  Tactics  Trainer.  In- 
volved in  this  terminology  are  the  36  rooms  mentioned 
above,  simulating  command  centers  of  different  mo- 
bile ASW  units.  Half  of  the  command  centers  simulate 
DDs  or  submarines;  one  center  sets  up  the  conditions 
found  aboard  a carrier,  while  another  is  in  Flag 
Plot.  The  remaining  command  centers  set  up  condi- 
tions experienced  in  land-  or  carrier-based  patrol  craft 
or  helicopters  on  antisubmarine  warfare  patrol. 

To  make  the  training  even  more  realistic  (and  de- 
manding), there  are  problems  and  tactics  posted  by 
individual  target  submarines  or  submarine  packs  which 
are  controlled  by  instructors  operating  over  a simu- 
lated area  of  thousands  of  square  miles. 

Since  the  “sensor”  capabilities  of  the  ASW  tactics 
trainer  can  be  programmed  to  provide  performances 
well  beyond  those  that  can  be  achieved  in  today’s 
Fleet,  the  training  can  keep  pace  with  future  advances 
in  ASW  technology. 

What  you  see  at  NTDC  Orlando  are  not  training 
devices  themselves,  but  “research  tools,”  the  scientists 
and  engineers  at  the  center  hasten  to  say.  In  other 
words,  a major  part  of  the  mission  of  NTDC  is  to  per- 
form the  research  that  will  ultimately  result  in  a train- 
ing device  to  be  installed  at  naval  activities  for  instruc- 
tion and  indoctrination.  Before  the  device  can  go  into 
production,  it  must  meet  NTDC  standards. 

In  addition,  the  center  performs  another  valuable 
service.  Its  computers  can  generate  problems  and 
analyze  various  operating  conditions  which  have  ap- 
plications in  the  potential  future  use  of  equipment  and 
weaponry. 

■kjow  for  that  journey  down  to  the  ocean’s  bot- 
tom.  You’ll  be  sailing  aboard  utrns,  and  if  you 
can’t  pronounce  that,  try  Underwater  Terrain  Recon- 
naissance and  Navigation  Simulator. 

Making  a descent  to  a projected  5850  feet  beneath 
the  surface,  you’ll  take  over  the  controls  from  Wiley 
V.  Dykes  of  the  Physical  Research  Laboratory,  the 
project  engineer  for  utrns. 

Here’s  how  utrns  came  into  existence. 

The  Center  received  from  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search a “requirement”  to  develop  a research  tool 
which  could  simulate  exploration  of  the  ocean  depths 
without  actually  having  to  use  a submersible  like  those 
already  in  existence— Alvin,  Sea  Cliff  and  Turtle. 

Out  of  this  utrns  was  developed— and  so  realistic 
is  its  operation  that  it  recently  won  the  praise  of  six 
real-life  submarine  pilots  from  Woods  Hole  Ocean- 
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ographic  Institution.  It  consists  of  a cab— about  eight 
feet  across  which  can  move  in  several  different  wavs— 
forward  or  backward,  sidewards,  and  up  and  down,  as 
well  as  roll,  pitch  and  yaw— in  a simulated  ocean  en- 
vironment. It  achieves  this  scientifically  realistic  effect 
by  moving  over  a tank  of  water  in  which  are  located 
precisely  scaled  topographic  models. 

Under  the  guidance  of  your  instructor,  you— the 
pilot  trainee— navigate  utrns  by  means  of  sonar  guid- 
ance systems,  or  by  visual  observation,  or  by  gvro  com- 
pass—or  any  combination  of  the  foregoing. 

A ll  the  time  that  utrns  is  navigating  in  its  under- 
world  of  water,  you  and  your  passenger  are  sub- 
jected to  the  various  kinds  of  environmental  effects— 
such  as  wave  motion  and  ocean  currents. 

However,  the  only  part  of  the  cab  that  ever  goes 
underwater  is  the  optical  probe  that  extends  down 
from  the  cab  into  the  tank. 

Attached  to  the  probe  is  a “manipulator  arm”— 
which  simulates  the  huge,  lobster-like  claw  in  a real 
submersible. 
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Facing  page:  An  actual  F-4  Phantom  takeoff  from  a carrier. 
Photos  clockwise  show  F-4J  Weapon  System  Trainer,  a simulation 
which  provides  total  and  realistic  operation  (above),  the  cockpit, 
and  a cathode  ray  tube  display  of  the  visual  carrier  landing  (right). 
Below  is  the  instructor's  console  which  sets  the  problems  and 
monitors  the  pilot's  actions. 
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You  can  view  the  world  of  inner  space  through  port- 
holes in  the  cab  (see  photo).  This  effect  is  achieved 
via  the  upsidedown  “periscope”  within  the  downward- 
extending probe.  The  simulation  periscope  has  the 
abilitv  to  enlarge  the  objects  on  the  tank’s  ocean  bot- 
tom 60  times,  so  that  the  observer  is  actually  seeing  a 
real-world,  one-for-one  presentation. 

In  effect,  Project  Engineer  Dykes  explained,  al- 
though the  tank  is  just  15  feet  square,  the  miniatur- 
ized ocean  world  that  is  portrayed  is  the  equivalent 
in  size  to  the  playing  area  of  eight  football  fields,  or 
a total  of  360,000  square  feet. 

**#hile  you  maneuver,  your  roving  eye  takes  in 
• * some  of  the  features  of  utrns.  It  has,  among  nu- 
merous other  instruments,  side-looking  sonar  and  al- 
titude sonar,  plus  closed-circuit  television.  Various 
meters  and  gauges  indicate  speed  through  the  water, 
rate  of  ascent  or  descent,  distance  from  the  surface, 
buoyancy— all  the  conditions,  in  fact,  that  would  be 
found  in  a true  submersible. 

Project  Engineer  Dykes  adds  to  the  realism  by  cre- 
ating current  and  wave  motion  patterns.  He  can  vary 
the  optical  effects  by  use  of  dyes  in  the  water  to  re- 
flect the  murky  conditions  found  in  the  ocean. 

And  as  the  submersible  continues  to  “descend”  he 
can  change  the  temperature  and  introduce  the  effects 
of  audio  reverberations  or  “white  noise”  and  fading 
in  the  communications  system. 

Now  you’re  close  to  the  6000-foot  depth,  which  this 
type  of  vehicle  is  capable  of  reaching.  The  ocean  is 
very  dark,  requiring  external  lights  under  actual  work- 
ing conditions,  utrns  is  provided  with  spotlights  and 
floodlights  so  that,  after  landing  the  vehicle  on  the 
simulated  bottom,  you  (the  student  trainee)  can  get 
practice  in  operating  the  manipulator  arm.  It  is  even 
possible  to  take  photographs  of  the  simulated  environ- 
ment. 


Operating  the  manipulator  arm,  vou  make  a quick 
effort  to  pick  up  a strange-looking  object  on  the  ocean’s 
bottom. 

Then  it’s  back  to  the  surface— as  quicklv  as  possible, 
because  there’s  still  that  aircraft  flight  to  take  in. 

uihat  is  the  value  of  a device  of  this  kind?  First 

* of  all,  it  can  provide  a means  of  evaluating  the 
capabilities  of  personnel  going  into  this  underseas 
program,  and  it  can  also  provide  valuable  training  to 
make  them  more  efficient.  It  can  serve  as  a means  of 
rehearsing  a planned  operation  to  avoid  pitfalls  and 
provide  for  contingencies.  And  finally  it  can  save  the 
expense  of  making  the  descents  into  inner  space  in  the 
actual  vehicle  until  all  those  involved— scientists,  ob- 
servers and  operators— are  ready  for  “Go.” 

Next,  you’re  introduced  to  tradec,  the  center’s  new 
computer-simulator  system.  Dedicated  in  the  latter 
part  of  1969,  it  is  another  “research  tool”— not  a train- 
ing device— the  purpose  of  which  is  to  advance  train- 
ing device  technology  and  new  simulation  concepts. 
tradec  is  the  acronym  for  Training  Device  Computer. 

The  physical  plant  is  made  up  of  two  rooms,  which 
are  temperature-  and  humidity-controlled,  the  first  of 
which  is  the  “motion  system  room,”  and  the  second 
the  “computer  room.” 

The  former  is  located  in  one  side  of  the  two-and- 
one-half-story  building.  A variety  of  military  vehicles 
and  systems  can  be  simulated  by  changing  the  control 
station  or  cockpit  on  the  platforms  and  then  “pro- 
gramming” the  system. 

At  the  present  time  the  motion  system  or  “simulator 
room  houses  an  aircraft  cockpit  on  a platform,  plus  an 
operator  console.  This  simulates  the  F-4E  aircraft. 

rack  in  the  computer  area  is  a 25-  bv  40-foot 
° chamber  filled  with  metal-and-glass  “furniture,” 
consoles  with  magnetic  tapes  and  discs  (the  latter  are 
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Facing  page,  top  left:  Aircraft  control  console  of  P-3C  Weapon 
System  Trainer.  Below  left:  The  tactics  instructor's  console  contains 
the  equipment  required  to  monitor  and  evaluate  the  performance 
of  the  trainee,  and  to  perform  functions  required  of  the  instructor 
during  training  problems.  Left,  above:  TACO  station.  TACO  is  re- 
sponsible for  direction  and  coordination  of  the  ASW  mission.  This 
page,  above:  NAV/COM  station  of  the  P-3C  Weapon  System 
Trainer  (Tactics),  officially  known  as  Device  2F87(T).  Right:  The 
nonacoustic  sensor  station. 


similar  to  the  tapes,  but  with  even  more  fantastic 
memories).  There  are  card  punch  machines,  card 
“readers,”  computer  printers— housed  in  massive  metal 
cabinets,  standing  on  a raised  floor,  so  constructed  to 
provide  for  the  interlaced  mass  of  thousands  of  wires 
linking  the  various  components  of  the  computer  and 
further  linked  to  the  equipment  in  the  next  room. 

Through  these  wires  come  the  signals  which  permit 
NTDC  to  observe  and  manipulate  the  simulator  in  the 
next  room,  and  put  its  operator  to  the  test. 

Returning  to  the  motion  system  room,  you  see  the 
operator’s  console  equipped  with  the  same  flight  and 
engine  instruments  that  are  located  in  the  cockpit.  In 
addition,  it  has  a bank  of  pushbutton  switches  which 
can  be  used  in  a variety  of  ways,  including  simulation 
for  the  purpose  of  training,  or  in  the  conduct  of 
research. 

Today  we  are  simulating  different  conditions  of 
flight. 

There  is  a buzzing  sound  as  the  hydraulic  pump, 
like  a gigantic  steel  jack,  begins  to  raise  the  covered 
cockpit  in  the  simulator  room. 

The  buzzing  stops  and  the  plane  comes  to  a mo- 
mentary rest.  Then,  like  a Disney  World  monster,  it 
begins  to  gyrate  in  all  different  directions— pitching, 
rolling,  and  vawing. 

At  one  side  of  the  room  an  operator  monitors  the 
controls. 

“There  are  19  instruments  in  the  cockpit,”  he  says. 


“and  they  are  duplicated  on  the  control  panel.  If  the 
‘pilot’  does  well  on  this  run,  we’ll  give  him  a more 
difficult  problem  on  the  next  run. 

“You  want  to  see  what  he  can  do  in  rough  weather? 
We  ll  give  you  a sample  of  a tropical  hurricane.” 

At  that,  the  wingless  cockpit  buffets  in  all  different 
directions. 

After  a minute  or  so,  the  instructor  computerizes 
the  weather  conditions  into  somewhat  more  friendly 
air,  and  the  pilot  is  given  a new  problem,  again  via 
the  magnetic  tapes  of  the  computer. 

The  F-4J  Weapon  System  Trainer,  designed  to  pro- 
vide training  for  flight  crews  of  the  Phantom,  features 
several  innovations,  including  a “hands-off”  All- 
Weather  Carrier  Landing  System  capability.  The  cap- 
ability of  simulating  ASW'  and  countermeasures  en 
vironment  provides  for  realistic  training.  Units  of  the 
training  device  have  been  installed  at  NAS  Miramar, 
Calif.,  and  NAS  Oceana,  Va. 

now  much  does  a device  like  the  F-4J  Weapon  Sys- 
tern  Trainer  save  in  the  way  of  cold  cash  (not  to 
sav  the  human  safetv  factor  provided  bv  such  a meth- 
od of  indoctrination)?  NTDC  adds  up  the  operating 
cost  and  depreciation  involved  in  each  actual  F-4| 
flight  hour  ($2400)  as  against  the  same  operating  cost 
and  depreciation  of  the  trainer  ($450  per  utilization 
hour).  The  savings,  per  hour  of  use  in  each  case, 
comes  to  $1950. 

This  savings  is  based  on  the  full  life  cvcle  cost  or 
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way.  Some  of  the  early  training  devices  he  developed 
are  still  in  use.  He  saw  the  program  develop  from  a 
project  in  a remodeled  garage,  formerly  operated  bv 
a used-car  dealer  (at  610  H St.,  N.E.,  Washington, 
D.  C.)  to  a “castle”  on  . Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

The  castle— at  Port  Washington— which  was  to  be- 
come the  busy  headquarters  of  NTDC  had  been  built 


Left:  Entrance  to  present 

NTDC  Headquarters.  Below: 
Artist's  view  of  proposed 
NTDC  headquarters  at  Hern- 
don. 


the  prorated  acquisition  cost  of  the  training  device  and 
the  aircraft.  Multiply  the  number  of  hours  that  a train- 
ing device  is  put  to  use  in  its  lifetime  by  the  savings 
for  only  one  hour  of  use,  and  you’ll  get  a very  tidy 
figure,  not  to  mention  the  amount  of  safe  “flying”  time 
in  the  simulator. 

Using  the  same  method  of  figuring  NTDC  comes 
up  with  a $1351  savings  per  flight  hour  for  the  A-7A 
Weapon  System  Trainer  over  the  actual  aircraft  and 
a savings  of  $912  per  flight  hour  for  the  P-3A  training 
device. 

comparing  the  cost  of  an  at-sea  exercise  involving 
^ a destroyer  attack  on  a real  submarine  target,  and 
a simulated  attack  via  Training  Device  14A2B,  NTDC 
made  an  estimate  by  the  following  method: 

It  computed  the  costs  of  the  two  operating  ships, 
practice  torpedoes,  torpedo  retrieval,  and  expenditure 
of  fuel.  The  at-sea  exercise  involved  $4286  expendi- 
ture for  fuel  and  supplies,  plus  $12,283  operating 
costs.  Then  it  computed  the  prorated  full  life  cycle 
cost  of  the  NTDC  simulator,  which  came  to  $621,  plus 
an  additional  $204  operating  costs.  The  total  savings 
came  to  well  over  $15,000  per  exercise,  that  is,  for 
each  training  session  using  Training  Device  14A2B. 

■kjTDc’s  long  history  is  as  interesting  as  many  of 
its  current  assignments. 

Back  in  early  World  War  II,  there  was  a Special 
Devices  Section  (later  a division)  in  the  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics  (known  as  BuAer).  It  had  the  job  of  pro- 
viding devices  necessary  for  the  training  of  urgently 
needed  numbers  of  combat-ready  personnel,  with 
maximum  economy  through  “the  application  of  the 
technology  and  art  of  simulation.” 

Rear  Admiral  Luis  de  Florez,  then  a commander 
and  a graduate  of  MIT,  was  director  of  the  Special 
Devices  Division  when  “synthetic  training”  got  under- 


in the  early  1900s.  But  after  many  years,  during  which 
the  property  was  used  as  an  aeronautical  institute  and 
a refuge  for  British  children  in  World  War  II,  the 
Navy  bought  it  for  $332,000  in  1951  (at  the  turn  of 
the  century  it  had  cost  some  10  million  dollars). 

the  former  stables  (with  80  horse  stalls)  were 
* transformed  to  an  engineering  building  with  shops 
and  scientific  labs.  The  kennels  were  converted  to  a 
Public  Works  Department  office,  and  the  casino 
(minus  its  marble-lined  swimming  pool)  and  the 
greenhouse  became  a BOQ  and  cafeteria  building. 

In  August  1946  the  growing  activity’s  name  was 
changed  to  Special  Devices  Center  and,  serving  as  a 
functioning  part  of  the  then-new  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search, NTDC  dates  its  official  birthday  from  that 
time. 

Involved  in  its  early  days  in  the  development  of 
training  devices  for  navigation,  gunnery,  bombing  and 
torpedo  training,  and  pilot  training  and  safety,  over 
the  years  NTDC  has  expanded  its  development  of 
simulators  into  the  various  fields  of  naval  responsibility 
—surface,  undersea,  air  and  land. 

The  Naval  Training  Device  Center  moved  its  head- 
quarters from  Long  Island  to  Orlando  in  three  annual 
increments  ending  in  1967.  Since  that  time  it  has  ex- 
panded its  research  in  the  field  of  ASW  training 
devices. 

Training  devices  in  naval  aviation  have  been  one 
of  the  major  fields  in  NTDC’s  past,  and  the  emphasis 
in  this  area  remains,  with  the  Naval  Air  Systems 
Command  accounting  for  about  four-fifths  of  NTDC  s 
expenditures. 

but  the  visitor  to  Orlando  will  find  much  variety  in 
° its  numerous  research  tools. 

For  example,  back  in  1966  the  center  initiated  the 
development  of  simulated  antipersonnel  mines  and 
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economical  lifesaving  devices.  These  devices  produce 
noise,  smoke— and  a nontoxic,  washable  red  dye  to 
squirt  on  careless  trainees.  The  devices  have  reload 
kits  so  that  they  can  be  used  100  times  or  more. 

Also  developed  have  been  simulated  Viet  Cong 
booby-traps,  such  as  the  “bamboo  whip,”  “punji  pit,” 
and  the  “spiked  board.”  In  each  case,  the  trainee  ex- 
posed to  the  trap  who  fails  to  recognize  it  or  take  the 
necessary  precautions  gets  the  telltale  dye  on  him. 
Needless  to  say,  the  devices  are  realistic.  They  are 
now  widely  used  in  training  situations  to  prepare 
troops  for  the  real  thing  and  reduce  casualties. 

The  U.  S.  Army  has  participated  in  NTDC  pro- 
grams since  1950,  paying  a proportional  share  of  the 
Center’s  operating  costs.  An  Armv  group  which  had 
been  stationed  at  NTDC  was  recently  enlarged  and 
elevated  to  the  title  of  U.  S.  Army  Training  Device 
Agency. 

A nother  recent  accomplishment  has  been  in  a 
new  area  of  concern  and  ever-growing  importance 
—the  environment.  This  involved  the  development  bv 
NTDC,  working  with  scientists  of  the  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology’s  Research  Institute  of  an  almost  “smoke- 
less” fire  for  use  in  firefighting  training.  This  antipollu- 
tion effort  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  black  carbon 
particles  that  used  to  spew  forth  involves  the  principle 


of  injecting  an  atomized  water  spray  to  the  surface  of 
the  burning  oil.  The  effect  is  more  nearly  complete 
combustion.  The  system  has  proved  successful  in  tests 
at  NTC  Great  Lakes  and  the  firefighting  school  at 
Norfolk,  Va. 

The  future  holds  new  assignments  and  a new  move 
for  the  Naval  Training  Device  Center.  Pointing  up 
the  continuing  emphasis  on  its  role  in  the  area  of 
“people-training”  research  and  development  is  the  fact 
that  NTDC  was  recently  shifted  from  an  activity  of 
the  Naval  Material  Command  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Training. 

The  commander  of  NTDC,  Captain  Frank  Feather- 
ston,  was  recently  advanced  to  head  the  newly  acti- 
vated Naval  Training  Support  Command.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  will  continue  to  have  NTDC  as  one  of  his 
major  responsibilities.  The  center  is  scheduled  to  set  up 
its  permanent  headquarters  at  Orlando’s  Herndon 
Field,  where  a training  test  facility  and  other  ac- 
commodations already  exist. 

CAPT  Featherston  sums  up  the  NTDC  role. 

“With  the  increased  sophistication  and  intercom- 
plexity of  tomorrow’s  weapons  systems,”  he  says,  “the 
Naval  Training  Device  Center  is  destined  to  make  an 
indispensable  contribution  to  the  readiness  of  our 
naval  personnel,  and  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
armed  services  as  well.”  — j.  a.  o. 
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■ n his  17th  year  of  naval  service.  Commander 

* Fred  W.  Richardson,  Jr.,  can  look  at  his  life  as  a 
fighter  pilot  with  a feeling  of  satisfaction.  At  38  he 
has  attained  one  of  the  goals  professional  Navy  avi- 
ators strive  for  throughout  their  careers— he  is  com- 
manding officer  of  a fighter  squadron,  Fighter  Squad- 
ron 194. 

As  squadron  CO,  Richardson’s  command  includes 
more  than  a dozen  very  expensive  F-8J  Crusader  su- 
personic jet  fighters,  their  15  pilots,  and  185  other 
highly  skilled  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

When  it’s  not  aboard  an  aircraft  carrier  in  the  west- 
ern Pacific,  the  squadron  operates  from  the  Navy’s 
massive  fighter  base  at  Miramar  Naval  Air  Station  near 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Married  17  years  to  his  college  sweetheart,  Donna, 
Fred  Richardson  and  his  family— they  have  four  chil- 
dren—live  in  a spacious  home  in  a quiet  neighborhood 
25  minutes  drive  from  the  base.  CDR  Richardson’s 
life  revolves  around  the  fighter  he  has  flown  for  the 
last  eight  years— an  F-8J  Crusader.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  aircraft  in  the  Navy’s  air  arsenal. 

Naturally,  Richardson  has  more  than  an  objective 
opinion  of  that  plane.  “I  think  it’s  the  best  out-and-out 
fighter  in  the  Navy,’’  he  said. 

He  backs  that  admittedly  biased  opinion  with  a 
solid  record  of  flving  in  the  Crusader.  Over  the  years 
he  has  flown  this  aircraft  more  than  2300  hours  in- 
cluding 225  combat  missions  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam and  many,  too,  over  North  Vietnam. 

■ ■is  extensive  fighter  experience,  and  his  more 

* 1 recent  job  as  commanding  officer  of  VF-194  were 
recently  recognized  by  award  of  the  Bronze  Star 
medal.  The  award  was  a milestone,  as  it  were,  in  his 
career  that  began  just  after  college  in  Michigan. 

Born  in  Arkansas,  Fred  Richardson  moved  north 
with  his  family  to  Battle  Creek  when  he  was  seven. 
After  being  graduated  from  Battle  Creek  High  in 
1951,  he  left  home  to  attend  Western  Michigan  Col- 
lege where  he  majored  in  industrial  relations.  He 
earned  his  BS  degree  while  working  his  way  through 
school,  spending  as  many  as  25  hours  a week  on  a 
variety  of  part-time  jobs. 

His  favorite  job,  he  recalls,  was  salesclerk  in  a little 
“mom-and-pop”  store:  the  product  was  fish.  He 

worked  during  the  week  and  10  hours  each  Saturday. 

In  his  senior  year  he  happened  across  a Navy  avia- 
tion exhibit  on  campus  depicting  the  new  Aviation  Of- 
ficer Candidate  (AOC)  program.  He  applied,  was  ac- 
cepted, and  seven  days  after  graduation— June  1955— 
he  was  on  his  way  to  flight  training  at  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Before  leaving  he  proposed  to  Donna,  who  was  ma- 
joring in  occupational  therapy  at  Western  Michigan. 


Opposite,  top:  In  the  cockpit  of  on  F-8  Crusader,  CDR  Richardson 
readies  for  a training  flight.  Left:  The  Richardson  family  poses 
at  the  conclusion  of  an  awards  ceremony  in  which  CDR  Richardson 
was  presented  the  Bronze  Star.  From  left  are:  Mark,  Mrs.  Donna 
Richardson,  the  CDR,  Fred  III,  James  and  Sonya 


Preflight  training  was  a combination  of  military 
' indoctrination  and  academics  lasting  16  weeks. 
“The  most  startling  revelation,”  said  Richardson,  “was 
that  I had  to  work  five  times  as  hard  at  my  studies  as 
I had  in  college.  In  college,  if  you  missed  a class  it 
could  be  made  up  fairly  easily.  But  at  Pensacola  it 
would  be  really  tough  to  make  up  for  lost  ground.” 

With  preflight  completed,  Richardson  had  his  com- 
mission but  still  faced  16  months  of  intense,  advanced 
flight  training  at  a half-dozen  Navy  sites  scattered 
through  the  South. 

One  of  the  most  coveted  jobs  was  that  of  fighter 
pilot  and  Richardson  was  guaranteed  the  type  of  air- 
craft he  woidd  flv.  He  chose  fighters.  Why?  “I  just 
wanted  it.” 

In  1956  Richardson  pinned  on  his  Navy  wings  and 
reported  to  Alameda  as  part  of  Fleet  Air  Service 
Squadron  Eight.  His  first  jet  fighter  experience  was 
with  VF-24  at  Alameda  where  he  flew  the  F-3H 
Demon  jet. 

From  the  beginning  with  fasron  Eight,  CDR  Rich- 
ardson began  to  build  up  experience  in  Navy  fighters. 
He  deployed  four  times  to  the  western  Pacific  in  dif- 
ferent ships  and  squadrons.  Then  he  was  flving  the 
Demon. 

After  five  years  with  squadrons,  he  served  his  first 
shore  tour  at  the  Antiaircraft  Warfare  Training  Center 
in  San  Diego  and  he  taught  air  intercept  control.  At 
the  end  of  that  tour  in  1964,  he  took  transition  train- 
ing from  the  Demon  to  the  Crusader. 

Q PEAKING  OF  HIS  EXPERIENCE  IN  VIETNAM,  CDR  Rich- 
^ ardson  said,  “It’s  still  the  human  element  that  de- 
cides the  victor  in  aerial  combat.  It’s  the  eyeball-to- 
eyeball  or  canopy-to-canopy  contact  that  makes  dog- 
fights much  the  same  today  as  55  years  ago  in  World 
War  I.” 

Of  one  engagement  he  fought  over  North  Vietnam 
he  said,  “We  were  escorting  a flight  back  from  a mis- 
sion when  we  ran  into  four  MIGs.” 

With  his  hand  depicting  the  aircraft  movement,  he 
continued,  “The  four  Crusaders  in  mv  flight  engaged 
the  MIGs.  The  flight  leader  ‘dropped’  one  with  a mis- 
sile. I got  a shot  at  one  of  them— but  missed. 

“We  were  flying  high  performance  aircraft  and  cov- 
ering a lot  more  air  space  than  the  planes  in  World 
War  I,  but  the  air  battle  was  basically  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  speed  was  multiplied  several  hundred  times.’ 

How  does  it  feel  to  go  into  aerial  combat,  knowing 
the  chances? 

“I  had  time  to  get  scared,”  he  said  with  frankness, 
“but  when  we  were  jumped  we  reacted  automatically. 
That’s  why  we  train;  all  this  routine  training  leads  to- 
wards the  time  we  go  into  combat.  The  actual  dog- 
fights, then,  aren’t  dramatically  different  from  the 
training. 

“Our  country  has  the  resources  to  produce  better 
pilots,”  he  added  soberly,  “but  you  always  assume  the 
other  guv  is  just  as  good  a pilot  as  you  are.” 

Luck  had  something  to  do  with  his  success.  He  adds 
that  through  all  the  scores  of  missions  he  flew,  his  air- 
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“The  wives  of  the  Air  Force  pilots  have  problems 
similar  to  ours,  yet  different.  It  was  fun  comparing 
notes.  Our  family  went  on  sightseeing  trips— and  we 
made  a cross-country  trip  from  South  Carolina  to  Cali- 
fornia when  we  were  transferred  again.” 


craft  never  was  hit. 

The  commander  emphasizes  his  high  opinion  of  the 
F-8J,  “While  each  bird  has  its  particular  advantage, 
the  Crusader  has  the  capability  of  shooting  missiles. 
If  those  miss,  a pilot  can  move  in  and  use  guns.  It’s 
the  versatility  that  impresses  me.” 


A t the  conclusion  of  his  second  combat  deploy- 
^ ment,  Richardson  received  orders  to  a U.  S.  Air 
Force  unit  as  an  exchange  pilot.  He  welcomed  the 
change.  It  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  have  a fairly 
normal  family  life  after  several  years  of  hectic  combat 
and  training  duty. 

While  flying  a respectable  number  of  hours  in  the 
Air  Force’s  RF-101  Voodoo  at  Shaw  AFB  in  South 
Carolina,  he  also  had  time  to  spend  with  his  wife  and 
their  children. 

Donna  Richardson’s  warm  personality  is  like  her 
husband’s.  Outwardly  quiet,  she  speaks  softly,  and  her 
conversation  is  often  highlighted  with  a warm  smile. 

After  leaving  college,  she  worked  for  six  months  at 
a Veterans  Administration  Hospital  in  Marion,  Ind., 
until  she  and  newly  commissioned  Richardson  were 
married. 

“We  were  married  while  Fred  was  in  flight  training, 
and  I didn’t  mind  the  idea  of  his  being  a pilot  at  all. 
In  fact,  I was  kind  of  thrilled  by  it,”  she  said. 

“I  don’t  think  I anticipated  the  long  deployments, 
but  as  the  years  go  by  I learn  to  fill  my  time  profit- 
ably. It  goes  much  faster  than  if  you’re  idle.” 

The  family  has  spent  most  of  its  time  in  California, 
and  they  like  it  there,  but  Donna  likes  the  change  of 
scene  that  comes  with  transfers.  “I  find  it  interesting 
to  meet  new  people  and  see  new  places.  It’s  good  for 
us  and  the  children.” 

She  states  that  Fred’s  transfer  as  an  exchange  pilot 
enabled  them  to  meet  a whole  new  group  of  people. 


| ike  those  of  most  service  wives,  her  memories 
^ are  a combination  of  the  good  and  the  bad;  fortu- 
nately, Donna  Richardson’s  reminiscences  of  Navv  life 
are  mostly  good.  “Two  of  the  happiest  things  I'll  re- 
member,” she  said,  “were  the  celebrations  we  had 
when  Fred  was  promoted,  and  his  return  from  de- 
ployment. The  worst  was  during  a bout  of  chronic 
asthma  our  oldest  son  had— he  nearly  died.  Fred  was 
deployed  at  the  time,  and  while  I could  have  gotten 
in  contact  with  him,  there  was  nothing  he  could  have 
done. 

“Then,  of  course,  there  are  always  things  around 
the  house  that  have  to  be  taken  care  of— thev  seemed 
to  go  out  of  order  as  soon  as  Fred  would  leave  on  a 


tour.  Autos  or  appliances,  things  like  that,  and  you 
just  have  to  cope  with  it  as  best  you  can,”  she  said. 

“Long  separations  during  deployments  are  hard  on 
any  family,  but  ‘absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder.' 
We  have  grown  closer  together  and  realize  how  de- 
pendent we  are  on  one  another,  and  how  much  our 
lives  are  intertwined.” 

Flying  and  family  are  two  vital  facets  of  CDR  Fred 
Richardson’s  life.  But  a look  at  his  job  of  commanding 
officer  is  necessary  to  round  out  a three-dimensional 
view  of  him.  Though  flying  has  been  his  life  since  he 
entered  the  Navy,  he  now  finds  that  his  duties  as 
squadron  skipper  demand  an  increasing  amount  of 
time  in  administrative  work. 

A typical  morning  at  his  desk  might  include 
^ working  on  a variety  of  tasks:  fitness  reports  on 
his  pilots,  responding  to  a mother’s  querv  made 
through  the  Red  Cross  about  a son  being  remiss  in 
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his  letter-writing  and,  always,  seeing  people  involved 
in  the  running  of  a complex  military  unit  such  as 
VF-194. 

Though  he’s  pinned  to  his  desk  more  than  at  any 
time  in  his  career,  he  still  feels  that  his  most  important 
job  concerns  the  unit’s  aircraft. 

“I  like  to  get  out  of  the  office  as  much  as  possible. 
Out  there  is  where  the  action  is.  I like  to  walk  around 
and  look  over  the  fighters  and  see  what’s  going  on  for 
myself.” 

While  it  is  obvious  that  the  CO’s  life  is  still  inex- 
tricably bound  with  flying,  he  spoke  of  a not  un- 
natural change  in  his  attitude  towards  aviation.  “It 
used  to  be  that  I would  go  flying  just  to  punch  holes 
in  the  sky.  Now,  after  so  many  years,  it’s  just  not  the 
same. 

‘1  still  like  to  fly,  but  it’s  the  mission,  the  job  at 
hand  that  I’m  more  concerned  with  rather  than  just 
flying  for  the  fun  of  it.” 

During  his  casual  visits  to  the  shops  and  offices. 


Top  left:  Using  the  sign  language  of  the 
fighter  pilot,  CDR  Richardson  retraces  his 
path  during  a training  "dogfight."  Left: 
Walking  down  the  line,  CDR  Richardson 
casts  an  eye  over  the  multimillion-dollar  jets 
for  which  he  is  responsible.  Visits  like  this 
one  aid  the  CDR  in  keeping  abreast  of  both 
aircraft  and  men.  Right:  While  a mechanic 
crawls  into  the  plane's  air  intake  to  make  a 
final  check,  CDR  Richardson  prepares  to  go 
aloft. 


Richardson  communicates  directly  with  his  men.  He 
knows  this  is  more  effective  than  just  sitting  in  the 
confines-  of  his  office. 


|k|  avy  pilots  have  traditionally  been  close  to  the  men 
who  maintain  their  aircraft.  Their  lives  literally 
depend  upon  how  well  the  myriad  of  skilled  tech- 
nicians in  the  squadron  keep  the  planes  in  repair. 
Richardson  agrees  with  the  concept  that  we  cannot 
have  a black  Navy  or  a white  Navy,  just  one  Navy. 
The  position  of  a commanding  officer  requires  that 
his  conduct  and  judgment  be  scrupulously  impartial. 
His  relations  with  the  men  reflect  this  fact. 

“The  most  meaningful  thoughts  of  my  men  surface 
during  these  informal  talks,  like  their  problems  here 
on  the  job  or  at  home.  Through  these  conversations  I 
get  a better  understanding  of  their  needs. 

“I’ve  found  that  people  want  to  be  treated  decently. 
As  far  as  Black  Navymen  are  concerned,  they  want  to 
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be  considered  first  as  men.” 

There  are  seven  blacks  in  VF-194.  Four  are  career- 
oriented,  that  is,  they  have  reenlisted  at  least  once. 
Another  is  considering  the  Navy  as  a career. 

One  sailor,  who’s  black— a career  2nd  class  petty 
officer— said  there’s  been  no  difference  in  the  way 
blacks  or  whites  were  treated.  He  said  CDR  Richard- 
son handles  everyone  equally  and  fairlv. 

“He’s  got  to  treat  everybody  the  same  way,  or 
morale  would  just  go  out  the  window.” 

piCHARDSON’s  position  towards  officers  and  men  in 
^ the  unit  is  cleareut,  “I  take  people  at  their  face 
value.  I demand  professionalism  and  mature  conduct, 
and  I regard  the  men  of  my  squadron  as  men,  regard- 
less of  age  or  rank.” 

While  the  job  as  CO  demands  impartiality,  he  does 


not  suggest  that  the  racial  problem  has  not  touched 
his  unit.  He  believes,  though,  that  most  problems  are 
related  to  his  men’s  personal  lives,  such  as  housing. 

“Of  course  discrimination  in  housing  still  exists,”  he 
said.  “There  are  still  people  who  believe  that  Negroes 
do  not  have  the  capability  to  maintain  a home.  The 
problem  is  not  nearly  as  great  in  the  San  Diego  area 
today  as  it  was  when  I first  came  here  in  1961. 

“Ten  years  ago  it  wasn’t  uncommon  to  follow  up 
an  ad  in  the  paper  for  a house  or  apartment  and  then 
be  told  when  you  saw'  the  place  that  it  was  alreadv 
rented! 

“The  housing  problem  for  Black  Americans  is  less 
severe  now  because  of  the  law  of  supplv  and  demand, 
and  also  because  of  the  positive  attitude  of  the  local 
construction  trade.” 

The  Richardsons  chose  their  own  home  not  on  the 


Whether  playing  checkers  with  daughter  Sonya  or 
helping  son  Mark  with  his  homework,  the  Richardsons 
spend  much  ot  their  free  time  engaged  in  family 
activities.  Facing  page,  bottom.  Eldest  son  Fred  III 
discusses  entry  into  the  Military  Academy  with  a 
retired  Army  officer.  One  of  CDR  Richardson's  favor- 
ite pastimes,  as  with  all  fathers,  is  talking  about  the 
children  with  his  friends  (far  right). 
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basis  of  racial  acceptance,  but  because  they  liked  the 
bouse  itself,  and  the  high  quality  of  the  local  schools 
available  to  their  children.  Their  three  sons,  Fred  III, 
Mark,  and  James,  are  all  enrolled  in  special  classes  for 
gifted  children.  Vivacious  little  Sonya  is  scheduled  to 
be  tested  for  the  same  program. 

Richardson  is  adamant  in  his  opinion  that  being  a 
Negro  had  no  bearing  on  his  career  in  the  Navy, 
neither  helping  nor  hurting  it. 

“There  have  been  no  obstacles  placed  in  my  way. 
My  performance  has  been  compared  to  other  people 
with  professional  backgrounds  similar  to  mine,  and 
when  the  selections  for  promotion  were  completed,  1 
made  it.’’ 

The  impression  one  forms  of  CDR  Fred  Richardson 
is  that  of  a man  filling  a vital  role  and  occupying  an 
admired  position  in  American  society.  Me  is  a success  bv 


any  standard  that  can  be  applied,  including  education, 
income  and  professional  achievement,  lie’s  not  an 
outsider  looking  in.  Rather  he’s  an  American  who  has 
reached  out  like  many  before  him  and  succeeded  in 
his  quest  for  the  American  dream. 

If  selected  for  promotion  to  captain,  he  will  come 
within  reach  of  flag  rank,  the  top  goal  of  everv  career 
Navy  officer. 

The  trickle  of  blacks  beginning  some  30  vears  ago 
into  the  Navy  officer  corps  has  grown  considerably  as 
part  of  the  service’s  program  that  actively  seeks  mem- 
bers of  minority  races.  In  the  coming  vears,  many 
qualified  black  Navy  officers  will  be  wearing  the  stars 
of  flag  rank.  Perhaps  CDR  Fred  Richardson,  Jr.,  will 
be  among  them. 

—Story  and  Photos  by  PHCS  William  M.  Powers 
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• WOMAN  ADMIRAL  INCLUDED  IN  LARGEST  FLAG  NOMINATION  SINCE  WWII 

Captain  Alene  Duerk,  head  of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps,  was  recently 
selected  to  become  the  Navy's  first  woman  admiral  when  President  Nixon 
approved  and  nominated  to  the  Senate  the  largest  group  of  naval  officers  to 
be  selected  for  flag  rank  since  World  War  II.  Also  included  among  the  50 
rear  admiral  selectees  was  CAPT  Kinnaird  McKee  who,  at  42,  will  become  the 
youngest  rear  admiral  in  the  Navy's  history  and  CAPT  Albert  Sackeft,  who  is 
believed  to  be  the  second  in  naval  history  to  make  every  rank  on  the  sea- 
man-to-admiral  route.  Of  those  selected,  43  are  unrestricted  line  officers, 

10  of  whom  never  held  a major  at-sea  command;  about  15  subspecialities,  in- 
cluding two  communications  subspecialists,  were  represented. 

• EFFECTIVE  1 JULY:  NEW  REENLISTMENT  STANDARDS 

New  reenlistment  standards  in  the  area  of  minimum  overall  trait 
averages  will  become  effective  on  1 Jul.  Petty  officers  1st  class  must 
have  a minimum  overall  trait  average  of  3.3  during  their  current  enlistment 
to  be  eligible  for  reenlistment;  P02s  need  a 3.1  average.  Requirements  for 
an  honorable  discharge  remain  the  same--a  minimum  2.7  overall  average  with 
at  least  a 3.0  average  in  military  behavior.  Minimum  marks  for  reenlistment 
eligibility  for  P03  and  below  and  for  CPO  and  above  remain  as  stated  in 
BuPersMan  3410150  and  BuPersInst  1616.7  series,  respectively. 

• FINALISTS  ANNOUNCED  IN  NEY  AWARD  COMPETITION 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  recently  announced  the  finalists  in  this 
year's  Edward  F.  Ney  Memorial  Awards  Program  for  excellence  in  food  service. 
Winners  will  be  selected  after  a final  on-site  evaluation  by  the  Ney  Awards 
committee  to  be  conducted  between  22  May  and  30  June.  The  finalists  are  as 
follows : 

o Large  Mess  Afloat:  USS  Kitty  Hawk  (CVA  63);  USS  LaSalle  (LPD  3); 

and  USS  Sperry  (AS  12) . 

o Large  Mess  Ashore:  Naval  Station,  Guam;  Naval  Communication 

Station,  Republic  of  the  Philippines;  Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego. 

o Small  Mess  Afloat:  USS  Blakely  (DE  1072);  USS  Frederick  (LST  1184); 

and  USS  Waccamaw  (AO  109) . 

o Small  Mess  Ashore:  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton;  Naval 

Communication  Station,  Puerto  Rico;  and  Fleet  Activity,  Sasebo. 

• RETENTION  ABOARD  USS  CONSTELLATION:  A SUCCESS  STORY 

The  retention  rate  aboard  USS  Constellation  (CVA  64)  received  a boost 
when  24  of  her  crewmen  reenlisted  for  a total  of  105  years'  additional  duty. 
During  her  current  WestPac  deployment,  36  per  cent  of  Constellation's  eligible 
first- termers  reenlisted,  hitting  a high  point  in  March  when  64  per  cent  of 
her  first-termers  shipped  over.  Also  in  March,  the  ship's  reenlistment  rate 
for  career  people  was  100  per  cent. 

Explaining  Constellation's  retention  success,  Career  Counselor  MMC 
C.  S.  Lloyd  said,  "This  is  a good  ship;  we've  got  a good  skipper.  We've  been 
enjoying  some  of  the  fun  that  CNO  is  trying  to  put  back  into  the  Navy.  But  if 
I had  to  put  my  finger  on  any  one  thing,"  he  continued,  "I'd  say  it's  an  in- 
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creased  awareness  of  all  the  Navy  has  to  offer.  We  learn  about  opportunities 
and  benefits  on  ship's  TV;  you  hear  it  on  the  radio  stations;  you  read  about  it 
in  the  plan  of  the  day,  the  ship's  newspapers,  ESO's  newsletters.  The  men  are 
really  getting  the  word." 

• Z-GRAM  108:  CONTINUATION  BEYOND  30  YEARS’  ACTIVE  SERVICE 

Following  some  field  trips  and  personal  contacts  with  Navymen,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  recently  issued  Z-gram  108  (19 
Apr  72),  which  details  the  Navy's  current  policy  regarding  voluntary  continua- 
tion beyond  30  years'  service.  Citing  a constant  need  for  well-qualified 
senior  petty  officers.  Admiral  Zumwalt  said,  "In  recognition  of  the  outstanding 
contributions  made  by  members  of  this  community,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
will  selectively  authorize  continuation  when  members  requesting  consideration 
(in  accordance  with  BuPersMan  1040300.20)  can  be  effectively  utilized."  Navy- 
men  with  outstanding  performance  records  in  paygrades  E-7  through  E-9  in  under- 
manned ratings  or  who  possess  needed  special  skills  are  encouraged  to  request 
these  "twilight  tours."  See  Z-gram  108  for  more  details. 

• CNO  ANNOUNCES  LEGAL  CHECKUP  PROGRAM 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  recently  announced  the  creation  of  a 
Legal  Checkup  Program  designed  to  make  Navy  people  and  their  dependents  aware 
of  services  available  from  Navy  Legal  Assistance  Officers  and  to  ensure  that 
each  person  is  given  the  opportunity  to  review  his  personal  legal  affairs 
periodically.  Although  Navy  people  may  get  legal  counseling  at  any  time, 
special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  legal  matters  during  October,  designated 
as  annual  "Legal  Checkup  Month,"  when  Navy  people  will  be  strongly  encouraged 
to  prevent  legal  problems  by  planning  ahead. 

The  Navy  has  had  a legal  assistance  program  since  1943,  but  many  Navy 
men  and  women  still  seem  to  be  unaware  that  qualified  Navy  lawyers  are  avail- 
able to  help  them  with  personal  legal  problems.  The  Legal  Checkup  Program, 
which  will  be  further  detailed  in  a forthcoming  OpNav  Instruction,  is  intended 
to  increase  their  awareness  of  assistance  available  and  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing abreast  of  their  personal  legal  matters. 

• OPERATION  HIGHLINE:  NAVY  LEAGUE  ASSISTANCE  FOR  VETERANS 

The  Navy  League  has  announced  the  reestablishment  of  Operation  High- 
line,  a voluntary  program  to  assist  all  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  people,  both 
at  EAOS  and  retirement,  who  will  soon  be  returning  to  civilian  life.  Designed 
to  provide  assistance  for  those  resettling  into  the  civilian  community,  help 
in  finding  a job,  and  a simple  point  of  contact  providing  the  name  of  a 
"shipmate"  to  whom  one  can  turn.  Operation  Highline  includes  information 
about  veterans'  programs,  federal  programs,  educational  opportunities,  hous- 
ing availability,  and  similar  subjects  pertinent  to  a serviceman's  transition 
to  civilian  life.  Interested  persons  who  are  approaching  separation  or  retire- 
ment should  see  their  career  counselor  or  Project  Transition  officer,  or 
write  to:  Director,  Operation  Highline,  Navy  League  of  the  United  States, 

818  18th  Street,  N.  W.  , Washington,  D.  C.  20006. 
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• CIVVIES  AUTHORIZED  FOR  REDUCED  RATE  COMMERCIAL  FLIGHTS 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  ruled  that  service  men  and  women  fly- 
ing at  reduced  rates  on  commercial  airlines  can  now  travel  in  civilian  clothes. 
The  new  policy,  which  went  into  effect  on  17  Apr,  affects  all  military  people 
on  leave  or  liberty  and  applies  to  all  domestic  U.  S.  airlines  involved  in 
interstate  commerce.  Most  airlines  offering  reduced  military  rates  require  a 
copy  of  DD  Form  1580;  however,  a few  airlines  require  only  that  military  people 
have  a valid,  active  duty  I.  D.  card.  If  you're  planning  to  fly  at  reduced 
rates,  you  should  check  with  the  appropriate  airlines  to  determine  their 
policies.  Copies  of  DD  Form  1580,  if  needed,  are  available  in  your  personnel 
office.  AMTRAK  also  drops  uniform  requirements  for  Railway  travel. (See  p. 36) . 

• DEPENDENTS'  DRIVERS'  LICENSES  UNDER  STATE  JURISDICTION 

One  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Lieutenant  Commander  Retention 
Study  Group  was  that  provision  should  be  made  by  appropriate  legislation  to 
extend  to  military  dependents  the  right  to  maintain  home  state  driver  licenses. 
Since  traffic  laws  and  licensing  of  automobiles  and  drivers  have  traditionally 
been  functions  of  local  and  state  governments,  little  can  be  accomplished 
through  federal  legislation.  However,  the  Interservice  Study  Group  on  Motor 
Vehicle  Traffic  Supervision  has  succeeded  in  getting  incorporated  into  the 
Uniform  Vehicle  Code  a provision  for  reciprocity  on  drivers'  licenses  for 
the  spouse  and  dependent  children  of  a serviceman.  To  date,  39  states  have 
adopted  that  portion  of  the  code  which  grants  reciprocity  to  service  wives. 

Only  five  states--Alabama,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Nebraska  and  Ohio--have 
extended  this  privilege  to  dependent  children. 

• FOUR  NAVY  OFFICERS  CHOSEN  FOR  SKYLAB  CREWS 

Four  Navy  officers  will  be  among  the  crews  of  Skylab,  America's  first 
earth-orbiting  space  station,  after  the  space  workshop  is  launched  in  the 
spring  of  1973.  After  her  unmanned  launch,  Skylab  will  be  visited  three  times 
by  three-man  crews  over  an  eight-month  period;  each  crew  will  consist  of 
a commander,  a science  pilot,  and  a pilot.  Aboard  the  first  manned  Skylab, 
which  will  last  28  days,  will  be  Commander  (MC)  Joseph  P.  Kerwin,  Commander 
Paul  J.  Weitz,  and  Captain  Charles  Conrad,  Jr.,  who  has  flown  on  Gemini  5 
and  11,  and  Apollo  12--the  second  manned  lunar  landing.  Captain  Alan  L. 

Bean,  who  served  as  lunar  module  pilot  aboard  Apollo  12,  is  scheduled  to  be 
aboard  the  second  Skylab  mission  for  its  56  days. 

• EXTENSIONS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  MEMBERS  WITH  PREGNANT  WIVES 

Extensions  of  up  to  one  year  may  be  granted  to  active  duty  Navymen 
with  pregnant  wives  who  wish  to  receive  maternity  benefits  from  the  Navy. 

Such  extensions  may  be  granted  in  accordance  with  BuPersMan  1030150  and 
BuPersMan  1050150,  provided  the  member's  services  have  been  satisfactory 
and  that  he  can  be  utilized  effectively  during  the  extended  period.  Re- 
quests from  officers  must  be  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  and 
unusual  cases  concerning  enlisted  people  will  be  referred  to  ChNavPers  for 
resolution. 
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• NAME  CHANGED  FOR  ESK  RATING 

Information  Security  Specialist  (ESK)  has  replaced  Telecommunications 
Censorship  Technician  as  the  title  for  this  rating;  the  original  rating 
abbreviation  (ESK)  and  badge  device  remain  the  same.  The  change  in  title  will 
be  reflected  in  the  June  1972  revision  of  the  Manual  of  Qualifications  for 
Advancement  (NavPers  18068C) . 

• interested  IN  A NURSING  CAREER?  CONSIDER  NENEP 

The  Navy  Enlisted  Nursing  Education  Program  (NENEP)  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  qualified  members  of  the  Hospital  Corps  (both 
Group  X and  Group  XI)  to  obtain  up  to  four  years  of  college  education,  to 
earn  a baccalaureate  degree  in  nursing,  and  to  receive  a commission  as  a 
Navy  Nurse  Corps  officer.  Nurse  Corps  officers  serve  in  naval  hospitals  and 
other  activities  having  medical  facilities,  and  the  need  for  trained,  qualified 
registered  nurses  increases  as  technology  of  the  medical  profession  progres- 
ses . 

Petty  officers  of  the  Hospital  Corps  serving  on  active  duty  may  be 
eligible  if  they  meet  the  following  qualifications:  not  over  24  years  of 

age;  high  school  graduate;  U.  S.  citizen;  meet  physical  requirements;  and 
have  a combined  GCT/ARI  of  at  least  118.  Applications  must  reach  the  Com- 
mander, Navy  Recruiting  Command  before  1 Jan  73.  If  you're  interested  and 
think  you  can  qualify,  see  your  career  counselor  for  more  information. 

• PHONE  NUMBER  FOR  NAVY  LODGE  AT  NAS  JACKSONVILLE 

If  you've  been  trying,  unsuccessfully,  to  reach  the  Navy  Lodge  at 
Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Fla. , by  the  phone  number  listed  on  page  65 
of  the  ALL  HANDS  Rights  and  Benefits  Issue  (Dec  71/Jan  72) , the  reason  you 
couldn't  get  through  is  because  that  number  has  been  changed.  The  new  com- 
mercial number  for  NAS  Jacksonville's  Navy  Lodge  is:  (904)-772-2549. 

• NEW  HOUSING  OPTION  FOR  PCS  TRANSFERS  INVOLVING  SCHOOL 

A recently  approved  change  to  OpNavInst  11101. 13E,  which  governs 
assignment  to  Navy  housing,  gives  Navy  people  attending  school  or  refresher 
training  during  PCS  moves  the  option  to  move  their  families  before  or  after 
their  schooling. 

• NORMAL  SEA/SHORE  ROTATION  WAIVED  FOR  FLAG  OFFICER  WRITERS 

It  was  recently  announced  that  normal  sea/shore  rotation  provisions 
can  be  waived  in  assigning  Flag  Officer  Writers  (NEC  YN-2514)  and  Stenographers 
(NEC  YN-2512) . Top  performing  yeomen  in  paygrades  E-5  through  E-9  desiring 
duty  as  Flag  Officer  Writers  and  who  meet  the  prerequisites  listed  in  the 
Formal  Schools  Catalog  (NavPers  91769-A)  are  requested  to  submit  Enlisted 
Transfer  and  Special  Duty  Requests  (NavPers  1306/7)  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  (Attn:  Pers-B2151) . 

Qualified  applicants  will  be  ordered  to  the  14-week  Yeoman  Stenography 
Course  A-511-0015,  and  then  fop  duty  as  a Flag  Writer,  without  regard  to 
sea/shore  rotational  eligibility.  Yeomen  not  currently  coded  NEC  YN-2514/2512 , 
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but  who  meet  requirements  listed  in  the  Transfer  Manual  and  desire  assignment 
under  this  program  are  encouraged  to  submit  Navy  Enlisted  Classification  (NEC) 
Code  Change  Recommendation  (NavPers  1221/1)  to  BuPers  (Pers-B224) . 

o VOLUNTEERS  FOR  PERSONNEL  EXCHANGE  PROGRAM  WITH  FOREIGN  NAVIES 

Officers  in  all  designators  and  grades  and  enlisted  members  in  all 
ratings  are  eligible  to  apply  for  billets  in  the  Personnel  Exchange  Program 
(PEP),  a billet  exchange  between  the  U.S.  and  allied  navies.  Billets  are  now 
available  in  the  following  countries:  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada, 

Denmark,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Portugal,  and  United  Kingdom.  Other  countries  will  also  be  included  soon. 
Enlisted  volunteers  should  be  willing  to  extend  or  reenlist  in  order  to 
serve  a complete  tour,  be  career  oriented  E-5  or  above,  have  excellent 
records  indicating  stability,  and  be  recommended  for  advancement.  They 
should  also  list  the  number  of  dependents,  their  relationship  and  birthdates 
in  their  request  and  should  receive  command  endorsement  for  family  participa- 
tion. Both  officers  and  enlisted  members  when  applying  should  state  foreign 
language  proficiency,  including  FLAT  (Foreign  Language  Aptitude  Test)  scores, 
and  any  special  medical  or  dental  requirements.  Requests  should  be  made  to  the 
appropriate  assignment  or  rating  control  officer.  For  more  details  see  your 
personnel  officer. 

o VOTING  "ACTION  LINE"  ESTABLISHED 

An  action  line  telephone  circuit  has  been  established  in  the  DOD 
Federal  Voting  Assistant  Task  Force  Office,  providing  quick  assistance  to 
voting  coordinators  and  counselors  throughout  the  world.  Manned  during 
normal  working  hours  (0830  to  1700  EDT) , the  service  also  features  an 
automatic  answering  device  to  record  calls  during  the  non-duty  hours.  Voting 
coordinators  and  counselors  may  expect  prompt  replies  --  either  by  telephone 
or  by  airmail  letter  --  to  all  inquiries.  Questions  should  be  limited  to  sub- 
jects not  covered  in  existing  publications  concerning  the  mechanics  of  regis- 
tration and  voting,  information  concerning  individual  states  such  as  county 
seat  addresses,  or  needed  materials.  The  number  is  (202)  694-4777  or  AUTOVON 
224-4777. 

o FORWARD  DEPLOYMENTS  HELP  REDUCE  SEPARATIONS 

In  order  to  lessen  the  impact  of  frequent  deployments  on  the  individ- 
ual, plans  are  being  developed  to  homeport  more  ships  overseas  and  to  expand 
the  number  of  ports  involved.  Forward  deployment  of  these  units  has  been  used 
to  reduce  the  deployment  intervals  in  the  First  and  Second  Fleets.  These  plans 
will  open  up  new  opportunities  for  adventure  in  foreign  countries,  and  for 
married  members,  they  will  provide  greater  opportunities  for  enjoyment  of  famil; 
life  while  on  sea  tour.  Areas  in  which  ships  are  currently  based  are  the 
Mediterranean,  Western  Europe,  mid-and  western  Pacific.  Officers  applying  for 
such  overseas  assignments  should  indicate  it  on  their  duty  preference  cards. 
Enlisted  personnel  should  submit  a special  request  chit  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  (Pers-B217)  and  indicate  a preference  for  at  least  two  of  the  four 
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available  geographic  areas.  The  request  should  be  endorsed  by  the  command  and 
should  contain  the  birthdates  of  all  dependents  and  any  special  medical  or 
dental  requirements. 

o INFORMATION  AVAILABLE  FOR  NEW  NAVY  WIFE 

The  Navy  Wifeline  Association  is  now  making  available  to  commands  a 
collection  of  pamphlets  and  booklets  welcoming  the  new  Navy  wife  into  the 
organization.  The  collection  contains  information  describing  naval  customs, 
traditions  and  social  practices.  There  is  also  a simple  but  comprehensive  hand- 
book of  information  designed  to  acquaint  her  with  the  varied  aspects  of  Navy 
life.  Topics  include  assignments  and  promotions,  privileges  and  activities  for 
Navy  wives,  assistance  available  to  the  Navy  family,  sea  duty,  and  overseas 
tours.  The  booklets  may  be  obtained,  free,  from  the  Navy  Wifeline  Association, 
Building  210,  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.  C.  20390. 

o AMTRAK  DROPS  UNIFORM  REQUIREMENT  FOR  TRAVELLING  SERVICEMEN 

The  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  (Amtrak)  has  announced 
that  active  duty  military  men  no  longer  have  to  wear  their  uniform  while 
purchasing  reduced-rate,  coach-class  railroad  tickets,  or  when  travelling. 

At  the  request  of  ticket  agents  or  conductors,  military  personnel  must  show 
their  ID  cards  and  their  leave  papers.  Amtrak,  which  controls  the  nation's 
inter-city  passenger  service,  added  that  one-way  and  round-trip  coach  fares 
are  normally  discounted  at  25  per  cent  for  servicemen  travelling  on  leave. 

o Z-GRAM  110:  HUMAN  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT  MANAGER 

In  order  to  provide  support  to  all  naval  units  in  meeting  the  challenges 
of  the  1970 's  in  the  areas  of  command  development,  race  relations,  intercultural 
relations  and  drug  control,  Z-gram  110  has  established  and  outlined  the  duties 
of  the  Project  Manager  for  Human  Resource  Development. 

While  all  members  of  the  Navy  will  be  involved  with  these  programs  to 
some  extent,  opportunities  are  now  opening  up  for  those  who  want  to  devote  full 
time  to  these  projects.  Educational  or  practical  experience  will  be  considered 
but  is  not  essential  in  these  assignments.  Officer  and  enlisted  personnel 
desiring  to  serve  in  these  programs  should  indicate  it  on  their  duty  preference 
cards.  Officers  should  initiate  a letter  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Pers- 
Pc) , and  enlisted  members  should  submit  a transfer  and  special  duty  request 
(NAVPERS  1306/7)  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Pers-B2,  copy  to  Pers-Pc)  if 
they  desire  such  assignments. 

o INTRODUCING  DRIVER  MAGAZINE 

June  1972  will  mark  the  debut  of  a new.  Navy  periodical  entitled 
Driver  Magazine.  This  monthly  periodical  is  oriented  to  the  18-  to  25-year- 
old  military  driver.  It  is  being  cosponsored  by  the  Air  Force  and  Navy 
Safety  Centers.  The  feature  article  in  the  June  issue  will  be  "Safety  at  Sea" 
which  deals  with  the  highway  safety  education  program  being  conducted  aboard 
USS  Enterprise.  Distribution  of  Driver  Magazine  will  be  made  to  all  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  activities  on  the  basis  of  one  copy  per  10  members.  Read  it, 
you'll  like  it. 
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ADMIRAL  ZUMWALT  ! 

’EVERY  NAVYMAN  A RECRUITER 


Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt, 
Jr.,  has  given  the  Navy's  recruiting  effort  " top  priority " 
in  Z-gram  109  (29  Apr  1972),  which  cites  the  need  to 
revitalize  Navy  recruiting  in  response  to  the  move 
toward  an  all-volunteer  force.  The  Navy's  recruiting 
goal  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  is  97,000,  and 
will  be  increased  to  131,000  in  FY  73  because  of  the 
large  number  of  enlistments  during  the  1968  Vietnam 
buildup  that  will  be  expiring.  Stressing  quality— of  re- 
cruiters and  prospective  enlistees— the  text  of  Z-gram 
109  is  given  below: 

y he  small  and  decreasing  number  of  men  being 
* drafted  has  placed  us  in  a virtually  all-volunteer 
force  situation.  This  fact  is  clearly  evidenced  by  our 
failure  in  recent  months  to  attract  sufficient  quality 
personnel.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  now,  more  than 
ever,  we  must  not  only  increase  retention  by  continu- 
ing emphasis  on  upgrading  the  attractiveness  of  a 
Navy  career,  but  also  we  must  revitalize  our  recruit- 
ing efforts. 

I have  recently  declared  that  recruiting  is  my  top 
priority.  Specifically,  the  following  objectives  are 
established  in  support  of  recruiting  goals: 

• Officer  and  enlisted  personnel  nominated  for  duty 
in  recruiting  must  be  highly  motivated  and  meet  the 
highest  professional  and  personal  standards.  Com- 
manding officers  should  consider  members  of  their 
commands  who  display  exceptional  abilities  at  effect- 
ing increased  retention  when  nominating  personnel 
for  recruiting  duty.  Young,  dynamic  leaders  who 
possess  enthusiasm,  pride  and  military  smartness  are 
most  desirable  to  present  the  Navy  image  to  today’s 
youth.  It  is  a matter  of  urgency  that  these  people 
be  identified  and  assigned  to  recruiting  dutv.  Excel- 
lence in  the  performance  of  recruiting  duties  will  be 
recognized  in  the  same  manner  as  top  performance 
in  other  fields.  Openings  are  available  in  pay  grades 
E-4  through  E-9  and  0-2  through  0-6.  There  are 
recruiting  billets  in  virtually  every  section  of  conus. 

• In  seeking  to  attract  officer  and  enlisted  candi- 
dates to  join  the  Navy  or  Naval  Reserve,  we  must 
ensure  that  quality  standards  are  maintained.  If  there 
is  to  be  a compromise,  I will  accept  fewer  people 


to  meet  those  standards  rather  than  achieve  man- 
power goals  at  the  expense  of  quality  and  future 
potential!  However,  I believe  we  can  do  both,  and 
we  must  strive  to  do  so.  Although  our  recruiters 
must  bear  the  major  part  of  the  task  to  recruit  men 
and  women  for  our  Navy,  all  of  us  can  contribute  our 
share.  I ask  that  each  man,  active.  Reserve  and 
retired,  consider  himself  a recruiter,  tell  others  of  his 
Navy  experience,  and  encourage  interested  voung 
people  to  contact  a recruiting  office.  In  conus,  starting 
1 May  through  31  August  1972,  they  can  learn  where 
the  nearest  recruiting  office  is  by  calling  this  toll-free 
number:  800-424-8880. 

I cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  of  attracting 
motivated  personnel  to  join  us.  It  must  be  an  all  hands 
effort,  and  I want  you  all  to  know  that  I need  vour 
help. 

— E.  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  Admiral,  U.  S.  Navy, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations 


RECRUITS  AS  RECRUITERS 

A ctive  duty  enlisted  people  are  participating 
^ in  two  new  programs  aimed  at  boosting  the 
Navy’s  recruiting  effort  in  hometowns  across  the 
United  States.  Under  the  Recruiting  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, selected  recent  reenlistees  are  being  sent  to 
their  hometowns  for  10  days  of  temporarv  ad- 
ditional duty  to  talk  to  high  school  and  other 
youth  groups. 

The  Recruit  Feedback  Program  enables  selected 
boot  camp  graduates  to  return  to  their  hometowns 
for  five  days’  TAD,  after  which  they’re  authorized 
to  take  their  normal  boot  camp  leave.  Reenlistees 
may  take  up  to  10  days’  leave  after  their  TAD. 

Participants  in  both  programs  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  their  ability  and  desire  to  tell  the 
Navy’s  story  to  their  peers.  In  general,  participants 
in  the  Recruiting  Assistance  Program  are  selected 
by  type  commanders  from  among  first-term  re- 
enlistees because  their  hometown  ties  normally 
are  stronger  than  those  of  other  reenlistees. 
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First  Step  Up  Novy's  Promotion  Ladder 
Can  Be  Taken  by  Top  Recruit  Graduates 

all  Navy  recruits  who  finish  in  the  top  10  per 
^ cent  of  their  recruit  training  class  will  now  be 
advanced  to  the  grade  of  seaman  apprentice  four 
months  before  the  others.  And,  with  this  first  pro- 
motion, the  new  Navyman’s  salary  increases  from 
$288  to  $320.70  a month. 

A man  or  woman  becomes  eligible  to  take  the 
test  for  the  next  step  up  the  promotion  ladder— to 
pay  grade  E-3,  and  a pay  increase  to  $333.60  a 
month— after  he  or  she  has  served  six  months  as 
seaman  apprentice.  Then  after  another  six  months 
—and  if  he  meets  the  professional  qualifications  of 
his  particular  rating— the  man  is  eligible  to  take  a 
test  for  one  of  the  biggest  steps  in  his  naval  career- 
advancement  to  the  first  of  the  petty  officer  ratings. 
It  is  now  possible  to  become  a chief  petty  officer  in 
eight  years,  and  a master  chief  petty  officer  (or  pay 
grade  E-9)  in  less  than  20  years. 

A master  chief  petty  officer  with  more  than  20  years 
of  service  earns  a monthly  salary  of  $908.80— plus 
allowances  for  quarters,  rations  and  maintenance  of 
his  uniforms.  An  18-year-old  who  enlists  in  the  Navy 
would  be  eligible  to  retire  at  age  38  and,  assuming 
that  he  had  managed  to  reach  pay  grade  E-9,  he’d 
receive  a retirement  income  of  $542  a month  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  and  still  be  young  enough  to  start  a 
civilian  career.  In  addition,  he’d  continue  to  be  eligible 
for  benefits  such  as  commissary  and  exchange  privi- 
leges and  free  medical  care,  along  with  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration education  and  loan  benefits. 

New  System  Reconstructs  Exercises 
From  Info  Contained  in  Nav  Logs 

a computer-aided  system  to  reconstruct  large-scale 
Fleet  antisubmarine  exercises  has  been  devised  by 
analysts  of  the  Naval  Undersea  Research  and  De- 
velopment Center  at  San  Diego.  It  has  been  used  in 
ASW  exercises  involving  up  to  15  surface  ships  and 
submarines  operating  for  168  hours  in  a circular  area 
over  200  miles  in  radius. 

Previously,  exercises  had  to  be  laboriously  recon- 
structed by  teams  of  Navymen  from  participating 
ships  who  used  manual  techniques  and  had  to  make 
arbitrary  decisions  based  on  uncertain  memorv.  The 
new  computerized  system,  however,  can  reconstruct  a 
complete  exercise  in  four  days  from  information  on 
positions  and  navigation  logs  which  is  keypunched 
into  a computer.  This  provides  a listing  of  the  time, 
latitude  and  longitude  of  each  ship  throughout  the 
exercise.  After  known  fixes  and  other  operational  in- 
formation are  given  to  the  computer,  data  on  ships’ 
courses  and  speed  during  the  period  is  drawn  onto 
graph  paper  by  the  computer  to  develop  a set  of 
tracks  relatively  consistent  with  each  ship.  Color-coded 
plots  track  each  ship  on  a single  sheet  of  graph  paper 
and  relative  range  and  bearing  listings  between  all 
participants  are  prepared.  This  gives  Fleet  com- 
manders a picture  of  what  happened  during  the  exer- 
cise shortly  after  the  action  takes  place. 


INTRA-FLEET  TRANSFER 

if  you’re  a machinist’s  mate  or  boiler  technician 

* with  at  least  13  months’  obligated  service  remaining 
and  you’ve  completed  the  minimum  prescribed  tour 
on  board  your  present  ship,  you  may  be  eligible  to 
cash  in  on  a transfer  to  a different  ship— and  a dif- 
ferent type  of  power  plant— under  a program  which 
recently  became  effective.  The  new  policy  regarding 
Intra-Fleet  Engineering  Proficiency  Transfer  is  aimed 
primarily  at  first-term  Navymen,  and  has  been  estab- 
lished to  provide  BTs  and  MMs  with  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  experience  in  the  different  propulsion  sys- 
tems used  in  today’s  Navy. 

Steam  systems  encountered  in  Navy  ships  range 
from  450  to  1200  pounds  per  square  inch  (PSI),  and 
some  Navymen  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
broaden  their  knowledge  or  be  challenged  by  new 
and  more  sophisticated  steam  propulsion  systems  such 
as  the  600  PSI  ACC/APS  or  1200  PSI  plants.  The 
new  policy  was  established  to  allow  BTs  and  MMs. 
who  are  already  familiar  with  one  type  of  surface 
conventional  propulsion  system,  to  broaden  their  ex- 
perience by  working  with  another  tvpe  of  power  plant. 

Transfers  may  be  requested  by  MMs  and  BTs  of 
all  paygrades,  provided  they’ve  completed  the  mini- 
mum tour  on  board  and  they  have  at  least  13  months’ 
obligated  service  remaining.  Transfers  may  be  made 
through  swaps  (in  accordance  with  Chapter  16  of  the 
Transfer  Manual)  or  normal  sea-to-sea  rotation  at  the 
established  PRD. 

individuals  with  a 1200  PSI  NEC  will  continue 

* serving  in  a billet  requiring  this  NEC,  although  on 
a differently  configured  1200  PSI  ship  (for  example, 
NEC  BT-4517).  Those  coded  with  NECs  for  work  on 
ACC  systems  of  either  1200  PSI  or  600  PSI  power 
plants  may  be  permitted  to  transfer  to  a ship  with  a 
similar  ACC  system.  BTs  and  MMs  desiring  transfer 
from  a 600  PSI  ship  to  a 1200  PSI  ship  may  request 
1200  PSI  training— and  ultimate  assignment  to  a 1200 
PSI  ship— provided  they  meet  all  prerequisites  for  this 
training,  including  any  obligated  service  incurred  as 
a result  of  the  training. 

Reassignment  under  this  program  is  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  established  fleet  personnel  require- 
ments and  priorities,  and  people  interested  in  such  a 
transfer  should  use  the  following  procedures. 

• BTs  and  MMs  (E-6  and  below)  under  the  At- 
lantic Fleet’s  Phasevev  Program  should  enter,  as  an 
additional  remarks  item  on  their  Phasevev  listing, 
“Desire  assignment  to  (Bailev),  (Hagen),  (General 
Regulator)  System.”  Persons  qualified  in  600  PSI 
systems  who  desire  transition  to  1200  PSI  systems 
should  indicate,  “Desire  1200  PSI  System.” 

•Pacific  Fleet  personnel  (E-6  and  below)  should 
submit  transfer  requests  on  NavPers  1306/7  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  via  epdopac. 

• For  BTs  and  MMs  (E-7  through  E-9)  who  are 
currently  under  centralized  distribution  bv  ChNavPers, 
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from  the  desk  of  the 

Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer 
of  the  Navy 


promise  than  by  individual  contact  and  attention? 
Our  own  initiative  and  experience  could  be  an  in- 
valuable recruiting  asset. 

Navy  men  and  women  are  masters  of  their  trade- 
professionals  working  at  the  watch,  quarter  and 
station  bill  of  freedom.  It  is  hard  to  find  greater 
meaning  or  better  opportunity  than  the  Navy  has  to 
offer.  Our  Navy  is  alive.  Alive  with  opportunity  and 
open  to  all  who  have  the  vigor  and  vision  to  reach 
for  a challenging  and  rewarding  career. 


Building  Toward 
an  All -Volunteer  Navy 

■ et’s  face  it,  the 
hunt  is  on.  The 
Navy  is  looking  for 
promising  young  men 
and  women  who  are 
looking  for  a challeng- 
ing and  rewarding  ca- 
reer. As  we  build  to- 
ward an  all-volunteer 
Navy,  the  need  for  tal- 
ented and  dedicated 
young  volunteers  will 
intensify. 

Today’s  young  peo- 
ple want  meaningful 
and  purposeful  jobs.  As  a Navyman  or  Navywoman, 
you  can  meet  these  young  people  on  their  own  terms 
by  describing  the  meaningful  Navy  life  by  amplify- 
ing Navy  job  opportunities.  The  all-volunteer  Navy 
just  will  not  happen.  It  will  have  to  be  built  by 
people  like  ourselves.  Each  of  us  has  a stake  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  Navy.  As  Admiral 
Zumwalt  has  said,  “Every  career  officer  and  enlist- 
ed man  in  the  Navy  is  a recruiter.” 

When  you  think  of  it,  what  better  way  is  there 
recruit  men  and  women  of  good  character  and 


A s navy  men  and  women,  we  have  a unique  and 
^ ongoing  opportunity  to  benefit  and  develop 
our  own  lives  while  in  the  service  of  our  country. 
Look  back  on  your  own  career.  Consider  your  own 
growth  and  your  own  reward.  Secure  and  reliable 
income,  equitable  advancement,  responsibility,  va- 
cation, medical  and  dental  services,  survivor’s 
benefits,  technical  training,  the  broadening  and 
deepening  experience  of  travel,  practical  experi- 
ence, professional  development,  educational  oppor- 
tunity, new  people,  new  places,  new  and  challeng- 
ing assignments  and  an  excellent  retirement  pro- 
gram, the  Navy  is  all  of  these  and  more.  This  is 
the  Navy  message  that  each  of  us  can  communicate 
through  his  own  contact. 

In  the  months  and  years  ahead,  our  Navy  must 
do  an  even  better  job  of  recruiting.  There  are  new 
opportunities  to  be  grasped,  new  and  exciting 
places  to  go,  and  challenging  new  things  to  be  done. 
This  is  the  Navy  way.  The  United  States  Naw  is 
a dynamic  organization  going  places  and  doing 
things. 

Navymen  and  Navy  women  are  professionals  in 
an  honored  calling  of  strength  and  purpose— profes- 
sionals with  a creative  and  satisfying  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  growth  and  wealth  of  a meaningful 
and  long-standing  tradition  of  strength  and  purpose. 

If  ever  a time  for  pride  and  professionalism,  then 
surely  it  is  now.  Be  proud!  Sound  off!  Make  a con- 
tribution by  influencing  others  to  consider  the 
Navy.  It  is  apt  to  be  good  for  you;  it  has  certainly 
been  good  for  me  and  it  is  getting  better  every  day! 


desires  for  different  plant  experience  should  be  in- 
dicated on  their  Duty  History  and  Preference  Cards. 

Transfers  can  normally  be  expected  to  occur  on 
established  PRDs. 


Crew  Films  Pacific  Airfield  Approaches 
As  Aid  in  Pilot  Familiarization 

KlAVY  PILOTS  AND  FLIGHT  CREWS  should  be  glad  to 
know  that,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Patrol  Squad- 
ron 22  (VP  22),  coming  into  an  unfamiliar  airfield  in 
the  Pacific  is  now  a thing  of  the  past.  During  a total 
of  16  days— and  57.1  flight  hours— Patrol  Plane  Com- 


mander Lieutenant  Commander  Dick  Wilson,  five 
other  officers  and  a full  crew  shot  16mm  movies  of 
actual  approaches  and  landings  at  various  airfields,  in- 
cluding: NAS  Barbers  Point;  NAS  Agana;  NAS  Guam; 
Cubi  Point,  R.  P.;  Hong  Kong  International;  Utapao, 
Thailand;  NAF  Naha,  Okinawa;  NAF  Futima,  Okina- 
wa; MCAS  Iwakuni;  NAS  Atsugi,  Japan;  and  AFB 
Misawa,  Japan. 

Complete  IFR,  GCA,  circular,  and  missed  ap- 
proaches are  now  available  on  film  with  surrounding 
topography  for  these  airfields.  Before  this  film  was 
made,  pilots  flying  into  unfamiliar  fields  were  unaware 
of  many  of  the  hazards  and  obstructions  characteristic 
of  the  surrounding  area. 
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Home,  Sweet  Home-The  Facts  About  'Legal  Domicile' 


aiot  too  long  ago,  you  paid  vour  income  taxes  and, 
at  that  time,  you  probably  gave  a passing  thought 
to  vour  domicile,  meaning  your  legal  residence.  After 
all,  that’s  where  you  file  your  state  return.  If  you  have 
maintained  your  domicile  in  the  state  of  your  birth, 
you  have  no  problem  but  for  most  Navymen,  the 
matter  isn’t  that  simple.  Some,  in  fact,  find  their 
domicile  isn’t  what  they  thought  it  was.  If  you  find 
yourself  in  such  a situation,  you  could  stand  to  lose 
a substantial  amount  of  money  in  benefits. 

Here  are  a few  of  the  instances  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  your  domicile  might  arise:  eligibility  to  vote, 
right  to  claim  homestead  exemption,  eligibility  for 
resident  tuition  fees  at  a state  university,  liability  for 
taxes,  guardianship,  divorce,  separation,  adoption, 
probate,  eligibility  for  state  benefits  and  myriad  others. 

Your  domicile  may  have  been  assigned  to  you  and 
to  members  of  your  family  in  one  of  three  ways.  You 
might  have  a domicile  of  origin  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  was  acquired  because  you  were  born  there.  It, 
however,  you  were  born  outside  the  United  States 
and  never  remained  in  one  place  long  enough  to  ac- 
quire a domicile,  the  court  might  assign  you  a domicile 
of  origin— your  father’s,  if  he  was  bom  in  the  United 
States.  Incredible  as  it  seems,  you  may  never  have 
seen  your  domicile  or  have  any  intention  of  seeing  it; 
nevertheless,  you  would  be  stuck  with  it. 

You  or  a member  of  your  family  might  have  a dom- 
icile through  operation  of  law.  Your  wife  automatically 
assumes  your  domicile  on  marriage  by  operation  of 
law.  It  is  often  assigned  to  a person  who  lacks  the 
legal  capacity  to  acquire  a domicile  of  his  own. 

pnoBABLY  you  acquired  your  domicile  because  you 
■ were  stationed  in  a state  vou  liked  and  decided 
to  call  it  home.  More,  however,  is  necessarv  than  that. 
You  must  actually  be  there,  of  course,  and  you  must 
also  sink  some  roots— such  as  they  are.  Here  are  some 
of  the  things  you  can  do  to  let  the  authorities  know 
that  you  intend  to  make  the  state  of  your  choice  your 
domicile  of  choice:  You  can  own  property,  register 
your  automobile,  obtain  drivers’  licenses  for  yourself 
and  members  of  your  family,  open  checking  and  sav- 
ings accounts,  rent  a safe  deposit  box,  transfer  securi- 
ties- and  investment  accounts  to  banks  in  the  locality 
and  have  all  national  charge  accounts  transferred  to  a 
local  branch  office  for  service,  give  the  name  of  the 
state  on  your  federal  income  tax  return,  get  involved 
in  community  organizations,  make  a last  will  and 
testament  (or  codicil)  mentioning  the  state  in  which 
you  are  domiciled,  pav  taxes. 

You  may  not  have  to  do  all  these  things,  of  course, 
to  prove  that  you  want  to  be  domiciled  in  the  slate 
of  your  choice.  You  should,  however,  do  enough  of 
them  to  establish  roots  acceptable  to  the  law.  That 
amount,  of  course,  varies  and  you  would  do  well  to 
consult  a legal  assistance  officer  before  you  get  under- 
way. He  can  tell  you  whether  it  is  feasible  for  vou  to 
change  domiciles  by  studying  the  situation  in  both  the 


state  you  are  leaving  and  the  state  you  plan  to  make 
your  home. 

Perhaps  getting  rid  of  your  old  domicile  is  as  im- 
portant as  showing  you  have  acquired  a new  one. 
Many  Navymen  make  the  mistake  ol  neglecting  a lin- 
gering tax  liability  at  their  former  domicile.  To  avoid 
this,  you  should  write  to  the  state  and  county  tax  of- 
ficials at  your  former  residence  soon  after  your  new 
domicile  has  been  established  and  put  them  on  notice 
of  the  change  of  legal  residence. 

This  should  be  followed  by  timely  filing  of  tax  re- 
turns to  the  old  state  to  settle  tax  liabilities  for  the  ap- 
propriate fraction  of  the  vear  in  which  the  change 
occurred.  The  returns  should  be  accompanied  In’  ev  i- 
dence of  payment  of  applicable  taxes  to  the  new 
domicile  for  the  remaining  fraction  of  the  year  in 
which  the  change  occurred.  Formal  notification  to 
the  tax  authorities  should  be  made  even  if  vou  don’t 
owe  taxes  because  you  were  absent  from  the  state. 

But  taxes  aren’t  the  only  tie  with  vour  former 
domicile  which  you  should  sever.  It  is  generallv 
advisable  to  write  letters  cutting  ties  with  your  old 
residence  in  all  official  matters.  To  make  vour  new 
domiciliary  intent  clearer,  you  should  write  to  voting 
registration  officials  requesting  that  your  name  be 
stricken  from  the  rolls.  A similar  letter  might  be  used 
to  cancel  your  automobile  registration  for  the  balance 
ol  the  year  and  sever  other  formal  connections. 

Also,  very  important— make  sure  that  vour  new 
“home  address”  is  made  a matter  of  record  in  your 
Navy  personnel  file.  See  your  Personnel  Officer  for 
details  about  making  this  change. 

a l though  no  mechanical  checklist  can  assure  anv- 
one  that  his  domicile  will  be  recognized  in  a court 
or  by  administrative  agencies,  doing  these  things  will 
go  a long  way  toward  showing  the  authorities  that 
your  domiciliary  intentions  are  sincere.  Such  sincerity 
is  particularly  essential  when  you  are  taking  up  resi- 
dence in  a state  which  has  no  income  tax  or  which 
provides  tuition  benefits  for  your  children. 

Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there’s  no  place  like  home- 
just  be  sure  you  can  prove  that  von  live  there. 


VP-22  Wins  CNO  Safety  Award 

Patrol  Squadron  Twenty  Two  (YP-22)  was  re- 
* centlv  awarded  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Aviation  Safety  Award  for  1971,  one  of  the  most 
coveted  awards  an  operational  squadron  can  receive. 
The  award  culminated  216  accident-free  months  for 
VP-22.  A total  of  84,042.5  accident-free  hours  was 
amassed  in  SP-2s  before  the  squadron’s  transition  to 
P-.3s  in  1964.  Accident-free  hours  since  the  transition 
total  well  over  67,000  — and  still  climbing.  YP-22’s 
cumulative  total  of  more  than  150,000  accident-free 
flight  hours  is  a most  enviable  safety  record. 
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I Exchange  & Commissary  Aim: 
"Lowest  Practicable  Price" 

pECENT  Cost  of  Living  Council  rulings  have  ex- 
empted  military  exchanges  and  commissary  stores 
from  further  price  controls  under  Phase  II  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Program.  Stressing  the  need 
for  continuing  to  “follow  the  spirit  and  intent”  of  the 
price  stabilization  program,  the  Navy  Resale  System 
Office  sent  a message  to  Navy  exchanges  and  com- 
missaries outlining  the  general  policy  to  be  followed: 
“All  Navy  Resale  activities  will  continue  to  conduct  a 
conscientious  campaign  to  assist  in  achieving  the 
objectives  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Program. 
Cost  increases  should  be  held  to  a minimum  and 
passed  along  (to  the  customer)  only  when  necessary.” 
In  addition,  all  purchase  orders  and  contracts 
placed  with  vendors  will  contain  a provision  certify- 
ing that  vendors  are  in  compliance  with  Executive 
Order  11627,  which  established  Phase  II  of  the 
program. 

Navy  exchanges  and  commissaries  will  post  at  least 
one  sign  advising  customers  that  “every  effort  is  being 
made  to  keep  prices  of  all  merchandise  and  services 


sold  at  the  lowest  practicable  selling  price  in  con- 
sonance with  the  President’s  policv  of  curbing  in- 
flationary trends.”  Customers  are  invited  to  direct  any 
inquiries  concerning  the  price  of  any  item  or  service 
to  their  local  Navy  Exchange  Officer. 

Improved  Method  for  Measuring  Pollutants 
Is  Considered  to  Be  Fast  and  Inexpensive 

an  improved  method  of  measuring  pollutants  in 
~ air  and  water  has  been  developed  by  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory  scientists  working  under  an  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  contract.  The  new 
technique,  which  uses  advanced  X-rav  spectometrv , 
is  reported  to  be  fast,  simple  and  inexpensive. 

Particulate  or  precipitate  specimens  used  in  the  new 
method  need  no  preparation  before  thev  are  placed 
in  the  X-ray  equipment  which  measures  harmful  ele- 
ments. Detection  is  more  than  10  times  easier  than  was 
hitherto  possible. 

The  measurement  method  does  not  destroy  the  par- 
ticulate or  precipitate  samples  used  in  making  the 
measurements  and  therefore  they  can  be  used  as 
evidence  for  legal  prosecution  of  pollution  cases. 


Seabee 

Museum 


poR  more  than  100  years,  officers  of  the  Navv  Civil 
■ Engineer  Corps  have  maintained  a proud  history. 
And,  since  their  beginnings  early  in  1942,  the  men 
known  as  U.  S.  Navy  Seabees  have  also  been  busv 
making  their  own  special  brand  of  historical  news. 

Much  of  the  memorabilia  of  these  two  military  or- 
ganizations is  maintained  at  the  Port  Hueneme  Naval 
Construction  Battalion  Center’s  CEC/Seabee  Museum. 
The  museum  is  open  to  the  general  public,  and  each 
year  approximately  250,000  people  visit  it  for  a walk 
along  historic  routes  built  by  Seabees. 

The  idea  of  a museum  to  depict  accurately  the 
history  and  serve  as  a warehouse  of  historical  artifacts 
for  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  and  Seabees  was  con- 
ceived by  Commodore  B.  W.  Fink,  CEC,  in  1946. 
One  of  his  staff  members  began  the  initial  search 
for  museum  artifacts  and  materials  at  that  time. 
Today  that  search  continues,  as  souvenirs  and  docu- 
ments are  received  from  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  main  building  are  such  souvenirs  as  German 
battleflags,  Japanese  swords,  and  a wide  assortment 
of  Viet  Cong  weaponry.  The  museum  also  features 
dioramas  depicting  some  of  the  Seabees’  large  con- 
struction feats. 

One  of  the  most  prized  possessions  in  the  museum 
is  a six-foot  mahogany  crucifix  . which  was  hand- 
carved  by  CMI  H.  M.  Coe.  It  is  displaved  in  a small 
room  set  aside  as  a chapel  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Seabees  who  have  lost  their  lives  while  serving 
their  country. 

Many  sculptures  by  Felix  de  Weldon,  worldfamous 
creator  of  the  Iwo  Jima  monument,  are  also  on  display 
at  the  museum.  De  Weldon  has  been  commissioned 
to  create  a Seabee  Memorial,  and  plans  are  now 
being  considered  for  further  expansion  of  the  museum. 
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Admiral  Boone  Clinic  Opens 


The  Admiral  Joel  T.  Boone  Clinic  was  recently 
dedicated  at  the  Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Little 
Creek,  Va.  It  will  serve  as  a primary  outpatient  fa- 
cility for  dependents  and  retirees  in  sections  of  the 
Norfolk  area  and  provide  specialty  care  for  active 
duty  Navy  men. 

The  clinic  is  expected  to  play  a key  role  in  the 
Navy’s  regional  approach  to  health  care  by  taking 
health  service  to  the  patient.  The  center  schedules 
visiting  specialty  teams  from  the  Naval  Hospital  at 
Portsmouth,  thereby  providing  services  not  otherwise 
available  at  Little  Creek.  The  schedule  is  determined 
by  appointment  requests  and  other  considerations. 

Appropriately  equipped  space  has  been  set  aside  to 
accommodate  the  specialty  teams  from  Portsmouth 
which  include  medical  and  para-medical  members 
and  back-up  personnel  such  as  technicians.  Services 
available  include  pediatrics,  obstetrics/gynecology, 
general  medical,  X-ray,  medical  laboratory,  optometry, 
immunization,  pharmacy,  ambulance  and  emergency 
rooms. 

The  new  facility  contains  36  doctors’  offices,  56  ex- 
amining rooms,  and  special  medical  and  support  rooms 
such  as  administrative  offices.  The  center  is  equipped 
with  X-ray  unit,  fluoroscopy,  an  audio  booth  and  there 
is  a conveyor  belt  system  in  use  in  the  pharmacy. 

Vice  Admiral  Joel  T.  Boone,  MC,  USN  (Ret), 
holds  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  extraordi- 
nary heroism  during  World  War  I while  serving  with 
the  Marines  in  France.  He  was  physician  to  Presidents 
Harding,  Coolidge  and  Hoover.  As  a member  of 
Admiral  Halsey’s  staff  in  1945,  he  was  selected  to  be 
one  of  three  officers  to  assist  in  the  liberation  of  al- 
lied prisoners  of  war  in  Japan  before  the  military  oc- 
cupation began. 

Vice  Admiral  Boone  was  also  the  Navy  Medical 
Corps  representative  at  the  Japanese  surrender  aboard 
uss  Missouri  on  2 Sep  1945.  Later  he  became  the 
Medical  Inspector  General  and,  when  he  retired  in 
1960,  was  Chief  of  the  Joint  Plans  Division,  Office  of 
Medical  Services  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 


Top:  Artist's  conception  of  ADM  Joel  T.  Boone  Clinic,  Little  Creek, 
Vo. 

Above:  Mrs.  Boone  unveils  o portrait  of  her  husband  with  the  help 
of  VADM  G.  M Davis,  Jr.,  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy. 

Below:  Exterior  of  the  newly  erected  ADM  Boone  Clinic. 


Part-Time  Eye  Clinic  Opened 
At  Yorktown  Weapons  Center 

n ye  examinations  for  persons  needing  corrective 
™ lenses  are  now  available  at  the  Naval  Weapons 
Station  in  Yorktown,  Va.  The  part-time  service  is 
provided  by  the  Virginia  Tidewater  area’s  Naval 
Regional  Medical  Center  (NRMC)  at  its  branch 
dispensary  on  the  weapons  station. 

The  new  facility  at  Yorktown  is  manned  once  a 
week  by  an  optometrist  from  the  Portsmouth  Naval 
Hospital  who  examines  patients  by  appointment. 
Before  the  unit  was  installed,  patients  needing  eye 


examinations  in  the  Yorktown  area  had  to  travel  to 
the  hospital.  The  trip  cost  patients  valuable  time 
and  $1.80  in  bridge  tolls. 

The  Yorktown  optometric  service  is  the  result  of 
the  1 Jul  1971  consolidation  of  Navy  outpatient 
dispensaries  and  medical  personnel  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Tidewater  area  into  the  Naval  Regional  Med- 
ical Center.  The  NRMC’s  structure  permits  Navy 
medical  officers  and  corpsmen  from  one  facility  in 
the  Tidewater  area  to  work  part  time  at  other  Navy 
medical  facilities  in  the  area  when  needed.  This  is 
part  of  the  rapidly  emerging  philosophy  of  naval 
health  care— “take  the  service  to  the  patient.” 
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The  Brazilian  ship  had  suffered  an  explosion  in  a 
hold,  and  by  the  time  Cook  arrived,  she  was  burning 
badly.  The  Swedish  ship,  first  to  arrive,  asked  for 
members  of  Cook  to  provide  medical  assistance  for  the 
Brazilian  crew,  which  had  abandoned  the  ship.  Six 
of  De  Malta's  crew  had  been  killed  during  the  explo- 
sion and  subsequent  fire,  and  two  died  while  abandon- 
ing ship.  Four  were  badly  burned,  and  others  of  the  26 
survivors  suffered  cuts  and  bruises.  One  man  was 
missing. 

Cook’s  corpsman,  HMC  Jerry  Van  Tassell,  was  dis- 
patched to  the  Swedish  ship  to  lend  aid  and  give 
medical  supplies  to  the  survivors.  When  the  injured 
had  been  treated,  the  corpsman  and  the  crew  of  the 
launch  returned  to  the  ship,  and  the  Brazilian  crew 
was  taken  to  the  island  of  Aruba  by  the  Swedish  ship 
for  further  assistance. 

Meanwhile,  Cook  spent  the  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon circling  De  Malta’s  burning  hulk  searching  for 
the  missing  crewmember.  The  man  was  not  found. 
After  completing  the  search.  Cook  returned  to  her 
regular  schedule. 


THE  NEWLY  COMMISSIONED  USS  Cook  ( DE  1083)  was 
1 barely  in  the  water  on  her  first  major  cruise  when 
she  was  able  to  render  lifesaving  assistance  to  a Bra- 
zilian cargo  ship  which  suffered  a fire  at  sea  off  the 
coast  of  Aruba  in  the  Caribbean. 

On  her  way  around  Central  and  South  America  to 
join  Destroyer  Squadron  13  in  Long  Beach,  Cook  de- 
parted from  her  schedule  upon  hearing  distress  signals 
from  m/v  Barao  De  Malta,  a 5000-ton  Brazilian  cargo 
ship.  Also  answering  her  call  for  help  were  a U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  seaplane  and  a Swedish  container  ship, 
m/v  Antonia  Johnson. 


Cook  Aids  Burning  Cargo  Ship 


Controlled  Environment  Employed 
In  Study  of  Navy's  Noise  Problems 

there’s  no  doubt  about  it— from  the  shrill  music  of 
* a boatswain’s  pipe  to  the  roar  of  large  guns,  the 
noise  of  a ship  is  something  with  which  sailors  have 
had  to  deal  since  the  Navy  was  bom.  Deal  with  it 
they  have,  with  everything  from  cotton  wads,  through 
the  ear  plugs  of  Worfd  War  II,  to  the  noise  suppressors 
—popularly  known  as  “Mickey  Mouse  ears”— of  the 
present. 

Does  all  this  clanging,  banging,  shrieking  and  boom- 
ing affect  the  crew  and  its  performance?  Can  anything 
be  done  to  lessen  this  racket? 


The  answers  to  these  questions,  and  dozens  more 
like  them,  are  being  sought  by  Navy  doctors  and  sci- 
entists in  California  during  “Project  Ping.”  The  opera- 
tion gets  its  name  from  the  sound  made  bv  a ship’s 
sonar.  Sonar  “pings”  are  just  a small  part  of  a collec- 
tion of  tape-recorded  shipboard  sounds  plaved  con- 
tinuously to  enlisted  volunteers  during  phase  two  of 
the  project. 

The  men  were  isolated  for  two  months  in  a specially 
constructed  laboratory  during  this  phase.  The  con- 
trolled environment  enabled  scientists  to  gauge  more 
accurately  the  effects  of  nautical  noise  on  the  eating, 
working,  relaxing,  and  sleeping  habits  of  the  volun- 
teers. The  health  and  safety  of  the  men,  particularly 
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their  hearing,  were  of  utmost  importance  to  the  project 
officials,  who  were  constantly  alert  to  any  change  in 
the  behavioral  patterns  of  the  volunteers. 

Next  phase  of  the  project  is  to  evaluate  the  volumes 
of  data  accumulated  during  the  first  two  stages  of  the 
operation.  This  will  make  possible  the  achievement  of 
more  acceptable  noise  levels  on  Navy  ships.  The 
project  is  a joint  venture  of  the  Naval  Undersea  Re- 
search and  Development  Center,  Navv  Medical  Neuro- 
psychiatric Research  Unit,  Naval  Electronics  Labora- 
tory, and  the  Naval  Hospital,  all  located  in  San  Diego. 

Navy  Chief  Is  an  Expert  on  This 
Subject:  How  to  Train  Your  Relief 

THE  ABILITY  OF  MEN  TO  TRAIN  THEIR  RELIEFS  has 

* become  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum  of  In- 
structor Training  School,  NATTC  Memphis,  and  the 
special  concern  of  at  least  one  chief  petty  officer  as- 
signed there. 

Chief  Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate  Raymond  |.  Wolf 
of  the  Quality  Assurance  Branch  of  the  school  has 
formulated  a paper  called  “Train  Your  Relief?  How?” 
which  he  uses  as  a teaching  aid  when  he  goes  about 
his  regular  job  of  observing  instructors,  methods  and 
materials  at  the  Naval  Air  Technical  Training  Center. 

“Certainly  every  career  petty  officer  at  some  time 
or  another  bas  been  confronted  with  the  obligation  to 
train  his  relief,”  the  chief  says.  “This  obligation  exists 
not  only  at  the  time  of  transfer  or  changing  jobs  in  the 
Navy,  but  the  petty  officer  also  is  responsible  for  train- 
ing his  relief,  the  junior  Navyman,  continuously 
through  his  Navy  career.” 

Chief  Wolf  feels  that  the  key  to  successful  training 
is  to  find  out  how  and  under  what  situations  people 
will  leam. 

One  of  the  places  a petty  officer  can  find  the  an- 
swer to  these  kinds  of  questions  is  at  the  Instructor 
Training  Schools,  located  in  San  Diego,  Great  Lakes, 
Norfolk,  Newport  and  Memphis.  Completion  of  this 
course  will  give  him  a “golden  opportunity”  to  train 
his  relief  in  a more  formal  manner. 


Space  Systems  Activity  Notes  Its  6th 

This  summer,  the  Navy  Space  Systems  Activity 
at  Los  Angeles  celebrates  its  sixth  birthday  as  the 
Navy’s  only  command  devoted  exclusively  to  en- 
gineering and  management  of  space  systems  de- 
velopment. 

In  the  fields  of  navigation,  meteorology,  ocean- 
ography and  communication,  it  supplements  the  ef- 
forts of  other  government  agencies.  In  this  way,  it 
can  exploit  the  technologies  of  space  in  support  of 
naval  requirements. 

The  Space  Systems  Activity  keeps  an  eye  on 
weather  and  sea  conditions  and  provides  accurate 
positioning  of  ships  and  aircraft  as  well  as  accurate 
sea  communications. 


I Consumer  Info  for  Navy  Families 

the  military  community  constitutes  one  of  the 
* country’s  largest  groups  of  people  with  common 
or  characteristic  consumer  interest,  and  keeping  mili- 
tary families  well  informed  in  various  areas  of  con- 
sumer affairs  is  thought  to  be  an  important  factor 
in  relation  to  morale  and  attitudes  about  military  life 
—for  the  first-termer  and  career  man  alike. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Consumer  Product  Infor- 
mation Coordinating  Center,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  now  making  available,  at  commissaries,  ex- 
changes and  similar  distribution  channels,  copies  of 
a consumer  reference  handbook.  Officially  titled 
Consumer  Product  Information  Index,  this  publica- 
tion is  produced  by  the  center  in  cooperation  with 
the  White  House  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs.  It  is 
revised  about  four  times  each  year  so  new  publica- 
tions can  be  incorporated  into  it  on  a continuing 
basis. 

Each  edition  lists  approximately  200  selected  con- 
sumer product  publications  representing  more  than 
a dozen  federal  agencies.  Many  of  the  publications 
listed  are  free,  and  about  75  per  cent  of  them  cost 
20  cents  or  less.  Subjects  covered  in  these  publica- 
tions include  a wide  variety  of  topics,  from  house- 
hold appliances,  child  care,  health  and  housing  to 
landscaping,  gardening  and  pest  control. 

The  Index  is  free  to  all  who  request  it.  Com- 
manders wishing  to  know  more  about  local  avail- 
ability—or  how  to  obtain  additional  copies  for  their 
commands— should  inquire  through  normal  publica- 
tions channels. 

Moon  Soil  Studies  by  Research  Lab 
Show  Possible  Presence  of  Oxygen 

scientists  at  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory,  after 
**  studying  moon  soil  samples,  believe  they  have 
proved  that  lunar  soils  have  been  exposed  to  oxygen 
although  there  is  almost  no  atmosphere  on  the  moon. 

All  lunar  soils  returned  by  Apollo  astronauts  have 
displayed  a “characteristic”  resonance  when  examined 
by  electronic  spin  resonance  spectrometry  Scientists 
felt  that  the  “characteristic”  resonance  could  arise  from 
either  oxidized  iron  or  from  iron  metal.  Since  metallic 
iron  had  been  found  in  lunar  soils  with  little  evidence 
of  high  oxides,  the  investigators  believed  the  iron 
metal  must  have  caused  the  resonance. 

Now,  however,  the  Laboratory’s  moon  scientists 
have  oxidized  a powder  of  simulated  lunar  glass  and 
produced  a resonance  resembling  that  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  lunar  soils.  They  compared  their  data  with 
the  chemical  analysis  of  other  investigators  and  dis- 
covered a positive  correlation  between  the  spectral 
linewidth  of  the  resonance  characteristic  of  the  amount 
of  titanium  dioxide  in  the  soil.  This  convinced  the 
NRL  men  that  their  findings  show  conclusively  that 
the  “characteristic”  resonance  arises  from  chemical 
compounds  involving  titanium  dioxide  and  ferric  oxide 
which  were  produced  by  oxidation  of  fine  soils  in  the 
lunar  environment. 
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WHAT'S  NEW  IN  THE  AIR  NAVY? 


A shipboard  helicopter  is  nothing  new;  the  heli- 
^ copter  has  been  in  the  fleet  for  two  decades. 
However,  when  the  speedy,  versatile,  manned  heli- 
copter and  the  durable,  multipurpose  destroyer  are 
combined,  a new  team  of  great  significance  is  bom. 

The  concept  of  manned  helicopters  operating  off 
destroyers  was  evolved  as  a result  of  two  concerns. 
First,  the  ability  of  submarines  to  launch  offensive 
weapons  beyond  the  sensor  range  of  our  destrover  de- 
tection systems,  combined  with  the  limited  range  our 
destroyers  were  capable  of  delivering  an  ASW  weap- 
on, required  a system  that  could  redetect,  classify  and 
attack  submerged  submarines  whose  presence  had 
been  established  by  other  means. 

Second,  employment  of  the  cruise  missile  as  an  anti- 
ship weapon  emphasized  the  need  for  a system  that 
would  provide  increased  warning  of  an  attack,  and 
provide  countermeasures  against  an  incoming  missile. 

From  these  two  concerns  evolved  the  concept  of  the 


Light  Airborne  Multi-Purpose  System— lamps.  This 
revolutionary  tactical  system  is  a major  step  forward  in 
the  Navy’s  continuing  attempts  at  improved  capability. 
lamps  presents  a unique  and  important  advantage  to 
the  destroyer  by  extending  her  detection  capabilitv  to 
approximately  100  miles.  Not  only  can  the  lamps- 
yquipped  destroyer  deliver  weapons  to  the  range  of 
her  sensor  detection  capability,  but  also  lamps  has 
extended  the  destroyer’s  detection  capabilitv. 

▼he  addition  of  lamps  also  enhances  the  destroyer’s 
* capability  to  classify  submarine  contacts,  due  to  the 
helo’s  magnetic  anomaly  detector  (MAD)  and  sono- 
buoy  capabilities.  The  lamps  data  relay,  from  sono- 
buoy  via  aircraft  to  the  destroyer’s  CIC,  will  assist  in 
classification  when  used  in  conjunction  with  shipboard 
sonar  inputs.  The  helo  is  not  a separate  unit,  but  an 
extension  of  the  ship’s  information  center. 

lamps  will  be  sent  aloft  in  reaction  to  indications 
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A BRIGHT  FUTURE 


of  threats  from  other  shipboard  sensors,  or  intelligence 
from  outside  the  ship.  In  an  ASW  scenario,  the  lamps 
would  be  launched  to  assist  the  destroyer  in  submarine 
detection  and  classification  through  the  use  of  active 
and  passive  sonobuoys,  or  MAD— equipment  that  de- 
tects submarines  by  sensing  a change  in  the  earth’s 
magnetic  field  created  by  their  metallic  hulls— and 
radar.  These  three  sensors,  as  well  as  the  “Mk  1 eye- 
ball,” enable  the  lamps  to  localize,  classify  and  attack 
the  lurking  submarine. 

In  the  antiship  missile  defense  (ASMD)  situation, 
the  lamps  will  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  de- 
stroyer. lamps  will  be  airborne  and  positioned  along 
the  axis  of  probable  attack;  it  will  act  as  a sensor— it 
could  see  the  launching  platform— thus  providing  in- 
creased warning  time  on  inbound  antiship  missiles. 
This  increased  warning  time  will  give  an  opportunity 
to  use  various  electronic  devices  or  decoys,  and  greatly 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  destrover’s  antiair  mis- 


sile system  or  rapid-fire  five-inch  gun  battery.  Still 
under  evaluation,  lamps  may  employ  the  capability 
to  deploy  chaff  to  cause  certain  antiship  missiles  to 
abort  and  run  an  erratic  course  off  target. 

The  lamps  helo  also  has  capabilities  normally  ex- 
pected of  a manned  helicopter: 

•Search  and  rescue  (SAR); 

• Medevae; 

• Reconnaissance; 

• Personnel  transfer;  and 

• Vertical  replenishment. 

lamps  is  operating  in  the  fleet  today;  the  first  fullv 
operational  helo  and  detachment  have  been  operating 
aboard  uss  Belknap  (DLG  26)  in  the  Med  since  last 
December.  Approximately  20  more  destroyers  will 

Below:  Takeoffs  and  landings  in  yarious  stages  including  spread- 
ing the  helo's  tail  rotor  in  preparation  for  flight.  Pictured  is  the 
HH-2D,  the  nonconfigured  helo  for  LAMPS,  on  board  USS  Belknap. 
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receive  lamps  installation  before  this  July.  By  the 
end  of  this  decade,  there  may  be  as  many  as  200 
lamps  operating  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

the  aircraft  is  a Seasprite  helicopter,  and  when 
■ configured  to  a lamps  helo  it  is  known  in  Navy 
lingo  as  the  SH-2D.  The  Seasprite  is  already  on  the 
shelf  in  the  Navy’s  inventory;  configuration  of  the  Sea- 
sprite to  a lamps  helo  makes  it  one  of  the  most  nearly 
unique  in  the  world. 

The  operating  dimensions  of  the  SH-2D  are  5212 
feet  long,  12/4  feet  wide  and  15M  feet  high  to  tail 
rotor  tip.  When  lamps  is  prepared  for  stowage  in  the 
destroyer  hangar  she  is  38  feet,  4 inches  by  12  feet,  5 
inches,  by  14  feet,  10  inches.  She  weighs  approxi- 
mately six  tons,  twice  the  weight  of  DASH. 

The  helo  has  a single  main  rotor,  an  antitorque  tail 
rotor  and  is  powered  by  two  turboshaft  engines 
mounted  above  the  cabin  aft  of  the  cockpit.  Pitch  con- 
trol is  obtained  through  blade  flaps  mounted  on  the 
main  rotor  blades.  The  helo  is  equipped  with  auto- 
matic stabilization  equipment,  retractable  main  landing 
gear  and  a full  swivel  nonretraetable  tail  wheel. 


Left  to  right:  Looking  over  the  copilot/TACCO's  shoulder  in  the 
LAMPS  helo.  A view  of  the  SH-2D  showing  some  of  the  sensor 
and  weapon  equipment.  The  LAMPS  in-flight  refueling  rig.  Land- 
ing aboard  Wainwright. 


She  can  fly  at  speeds  in  excess  of  100  knots  and 
remain  airborne  for  over  three  hours.  Of  course,  the 
actual  time  on  station  will  vary  with  each  of  her  opera- 
tional tasks.  The  addition  of  this  aircraft  to  the  de- 
stroyer has  extended  her  fighting  arm  to  an  “over-the- 
horizon”  range. 

the  crew  consists  of  three:  the  pilot  is  seated  on 
* the  right  side  of  the  cockpit,  the  copilot’s  seat  and 
dual  flight  controls  are  on  the  left,  (he  is  responsible 
for  navigation,  communication,  electronic  support 
measures  and  the  launching  of  various  items),  and 
behind  the  pilot  and  copilot  is  the  ASW/ASMD  sen- 
sor operator.  His  responsibility  is  the  monitoring  and 
interpreting  of  signals  received  from  sensors. 

Under  the  nose  of  the  aircraft  is  a radome,  housing 
the  antenna  for  a surface  search  radar.  This  radar 
will  provide  small  craft  detection  ranges  of  10  to 
15  miles,  with  periscope  detection  somewhat  less. 
Through  a data  link  system,  the  ship  is  constantlv 
aware  of  radar  contacts  lamps  is  making.  Thus,  if 
lamps  is  30  or  40  miles  from  the  ship  and  makes  a 
radar  contact,  the  ship  is  instantly  aware  of  it,  though 
it  is  over  the  horizon  from  the  ship  itself.  This  fore- 
warning of  possible  danger  is  an  added  protection  for 
the  ship  and  the  task  force  she  is  screening.  Thus,  a 
task  force  has  “over-the-horizon”  visibility  in  as  manv 
directions  as  there  are  lam ps-equipped  escorts. 

On  the  starboard  fuselage  a pylon  has  been  installed 
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which  contains  a winch  used  to  deploy  and  retrieve 
its  detector  MAD.  On  each  side  of  the  fuselage  are 
mounts  that  can  carry  an  auxiliary  fuel  tank  to  extend 
flight  time  or  a launcher  for  an  ASW  torpedo.  The  air- 
craft also  has  a rescue  sling,  hook  and  hoist  for  trans- 
fer of  people  and  supplies. 

» rack  for  15  sonobuoys  is  located  on  the  aft  part 
of  the  cabin,  on  the  port  side.  Sonobuoys  are  shot 
straight  out— their  four-bladed  propellers  unfold  as  they 
descend  to  the  water.  The  buoy  must  hit  with  impact 
to  release  hydrophones.  Smoke  markers  have  been  lo- 
cated in  flotation  fairings  just  ahead  of  the  retractable 
landing  gear.  Other  antennas  and  sensors  are  located 
on  various  parts  of  the  fuselage.  These  include  equip- 
ment for: 

•Electronic  support  measures  (ESM). 

• tacan,  which  interrogates  a transponder  on  the 
destroyer  that  in  turn  provides  range  and  bearing 
from  the  ship  to  the  helo. 

•A  UHF  direction  finder. 

• Doppler  navigation  that  provides  zero  velocity 
hover  control  by  accurately  measuring  drift  and 
vertical  velocities. 

• Radio  telephone  equipment. 

• A sonobuoy  receiver. 

• An  on-top  position  indicator  that  homes  on  the 
sonobuoy  indicating  when  the  aircraft  is  directly 
above  it. 


• An  identification  friend  or  foe  selective  identifi- 
cation feature  (IFF/SI F). 

The  minimum  flight  conditions  for  the  lamps  helo 
is  a 300-foot  ceiling  and  three-quarter-mile  visibility. 
The  acceptable  launch/recovery  sea  states  are  not  yet 
established  and  will  be  determined  by  operating  ex- 
perience, but  the  helo  will  be  all-weather  and  will 
be  capable  of  operating  up  to  a heavy  storm  level.  It 
is  capable  of  overwater  flights  up  to  50  miles  from 
the  destroyer,  or  a point  of  land;  that  is,  the  helo  is 
capable  of  making  a 98-mile  flight  from  the  destroyer 
at  sea  to  a point  of  land  or  another  destroyer. 

the  term  lamps  does  not  mean  just  the  helicopter 
* and  the  detachment,  lamps  is  a system  designed 
to  encompass  and  optimize  the  inherent  capabilities 
of  both  the  destroyer  and  the  manned  helicopter.  The 
helo  will  react  to  intelligence  collected  by  the  de- 
stroyer, and  when  airborne  will  supplement  the 
detection,  localization,  classification  and  weapons  sys- 
tems of  the  destroyer. 

In  order  to  better  understand  this  inter-face  let’s 
look  at  a typical  day  of  lamps  operation. 

To  prepare  for  a flight,  the  maintenance  personnel 
of  the  detachment  must  be  in  the  “bam”  90  minutes 
before  launch  time.  Preparation  that  follows  is  verv 
meticulous. 

First  the  aircraft  is  rolled  out  onto  the  helo  deck 
to  enable  the  main  and  tail  rotors  to  be  spread  and 
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to  start  servicing  the  80  “zark”  fittings  which  must  be 
greased  before  flight.  The  fuel  level  is  checked  and 
the  fuel  is  tested  for  purity. 

In  addition,  the  previous  day’s  “gripes”  (minor 
equipment  discrepancies)  are  rechecked  to  ensure  that 
repair  has  been  accomplished.  Each  system  is  com- 
pletely checked  before  the  helicopter  has  her  final  pre- 
flight examination  by  the  pilot  and  copilot. 

^ne  hour  before  launch  is  the  brief.  This  covers 
environmental  data  on  the  day’s  weather  and 
water  conditions.  The  destroyer  operations,  CIC  and 
ASW  officers  discuss  the  exercise  to  be  conducted, 
summarizing  objectives  and  expected  results  with  the 
lamps  detachment  officer  in  charge,  the  pilot,  copilot, 
and  aircraft  sensor  operator.  These  men  examine  each 
exercise  with  pride  and  meticulousness  typical  of  ex- 
perts in  a new,  high  priority  system. 

“Flight  Quarters,  Flight  Quarters,  man  all  flight 
quarter  stations,  Blue  Team;”  the  announcement  com- 
mences the  final  action  prior  to  launch. 

A six-man  flight  deck  crew  consisting  of  a Flight 
Deck  Officer,  Landing  Signal  enlisted  and  a crew  of 
four  chock  men  move  into  position.  Normally,  the  two 
lamps  pilots  and  the  equipment  operator  will  have 
already  begun  the  30-minute  preflight  check.  Along 
the  port  side  forward  of  the  flight  deck,  the  13  mem- 
bers of  Repair  Three’s  Helo  Crash  Rescue  Team 
brisklv  make  safety  preparations. 

Simultaneously,  the  destroyer’s  boat  crew  musters 


beside  the  boat  davits  to  stand  bv  for  an  emergence 
rescue.  Intra-ship  sound-powered  phone  communica- 
tions connect  the  JOOD,  CIC,  Main  Engineering  Con- 
trol, Damage  Control  Central  and  flight  deck. 

Iii  combat,  the  Antisubmarine  Air  Controller 
(ASAC)  establishes  communications  with  the  pilot 
and  Flight  Deck  Officer  on  the  launch  recoven’  con- 
trol net.  In  addition,  it  is  necessary  to  radio  check  on 
another  circuit  which  will  be  used  bv  all  other  de- 
stroyers present  as  a Helo  Control  net. 

A t the  ship’s  bridge  and  in  CIC,  men  recheck  their 
^ constantly  updated  true  wind  and  helo  launch 
course.  Experiments  with  innumerable  wind  speed 
bearing  combinations  aboard  the  destrover  seem  to 
imply  that  the  need  for  the  proper  apparent  wind  out- 
weighs that  for  wind  velocity.  Ideally,  the  OOD  will 
try  to  get  the  wind  from  a select  position  off  the  port 
bow,  at  a velocity  between  15  and  25  knots. 

At  the  heart  of  the  shipboard  lamps  svstem,  CIC 
quickly  mans  the  proper  station  for  plotting  the  ASW 
picture,  interpreting  the  data  received  from  the  lamps 
vehicle.  In  other  words,  it  coordinates  the  air/surface 
“interface.” 

Damage  Control  Central  carries  on  sound-powered 
communications  with  Repair  Three  on  the  flight  deck. 
The  team  is  maintained  in  a readv  status  during  all 
launch  and  recovery  operations. 

After  the  destroyer  has  come  to  launch  course  and 
the  Seasprite’s  engines  are  started,  the  helo’s  crew 
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goes  over  last  minute  checkoff  lists.  The  rotors  are 
engaged— the  crew  disconnects  the  six  chain  tie-downs 
—the  launch  signal  has  been  received  from  the  landing 
signal  enlisted— and  the  pilot  gets  a feel  for  the  ship’s 
movement  of  the  flight  deck  with  optimum  opportu- 
nity for  flight. 

At  last— takeoff. 

■ ater  the  crucial  evolution  of  recovery  begins. 
™ Since  wind  conditions  are  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, the  course  of  the  maneuvering  ship  is  significant- 
ly restricted. 

The  relative  lightness  of  the  aircraft  makes  it  rather 
susceptible  to  wind  variations  caused  by  the  higher 
freeboard  of  the  newer  class  destroyers. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  it’s  like,  picture  yourself 
at  50  feet  in  a 30-knot  wind,  making  an  approach  on 
a lighted  postage-stamp-sized  deck,  rolling  20  degrees 
above  8000  tons  of  metal— and  at  night. 

Following  a return  aboard  a DD,  a 12-16  point  tie- 
down is  applied  to  the  helo  and  the  aircraft  is  refueled. 
Then  the  main  and  tail  rotor  assemblies  are  folded 
down  and  secured.  This  completed,  those  same  80  odd 
grease  fittings  are  again  attended  to;  then  the  two  gas 
turbine  engines  are  washed  out  with  fresh  water  (helos 
don’t  have  water  hours! ) and  flushed  with  an  anti- 
corrosion compound. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  magnesium  and  aluminum 
in  the  helicopter’s  frame  and  body,  the  Sea-sprite  re- 
ceives a complete  freshwater  “bath.” 


Now,  the  gentle  process  of  coordinating  13  pairs  ol 
pushing  human  legs  and  a rolling  ship  to  move  a six- 
ton  vehicle  into  the  “barn”  with  less  than  two  feet  of 
clearance  on  either  side.  Next,  the  helo’s  entire  out- 
side skin  is  wiped  down.  Once  a week  the  helo  is 
waxed  with  a hard-finish  car  wax. 

if  you’re  a member  of  the  helo  crew,  you  have  now 
■ earned  yourself  the  right  to  repair  today’s  “gripe.’ 
In  all,  the  day  ends  about  three  or  four  hours  after 
the  last  flight  quarters  is  secured,  and  the  schedule 
again  will  resume  in  the  morning.  This  is  how  the  25 
man  hours  are  spent  in  preparation  for  each  hour  of 
flight  time. 

lamps  helo  copilot  Bob  Schmidt  of  HC-4  out  of 
Naval  Air  Station,  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  remarked  after  an 
at-sea  work-up  aboard  uss  Wainwright  (DLG  28), 
“It  h as  been  a tremendous  challenge  to  operate  the 
SH-2D  from  the  relatively  small  deck  on  Wainwright. 
The  operation  is  difficult,  demanding  and  rewarding. 
However,  it  is  apparent  that  we  are  on  the  horizon 
of  a great  ASW  combination.” 

— LCDR  Terry  Johnson,  USN 


Left  to  right:  Touching  down  during  landing  evolution  on  Wain- 
wright. Tying  down  the  helo  after  o sunset  touchdown.  Sunset 
landing  aboard  Wainwright.  Wipedown  after  o flight. 
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"It’s  SOP” 

Job  of  Carrier  Air  Controlmen  : 
Th  ink  , Talk  , Listen  , React  - - - 
Fast  , And  Without  Mistakes 


■ | ss  intrepid  (cvs  11)  makes  the  work  of  her  air 
^ controlmen  strikingly  different  from  that  of  their 
counterparts  at  naval  air  stations  ashore.  She  dips 
and  sways,  she  turns  and  circles  and,  like  a lady,  she 
often  gives  them  faint  hearts  and  frayed  nerves.  But, 
in  their  terminology,  “It’s  SOP  (standard  operating 
procedure) .” 

Armed  with  the  knowledge  of  the  strange  ways  of 
carriers  gained  through  Navy  schools,  Intrepid’s  ACs 
report  to  catcc— command  air  traffic  control  center— 
for  duty.  Here,  unlike  in  a school  environment,  they 
must  think,  talk,  listen  and  react  all  at  the  same  time— 
with  no  mistakes.  In  the  critical  area  of  flight  opera- 
tions there  may  not  be  time  to  think,  their  actions 
must  not  only  be  as  reflex  motions,  but  also  they  must 
be  correct  the  first  time. 

Air  traffic  control  could  just  as  easily  be  known  as 
air  traffic  coordination.  Coordination  is  the  name  of 
the  game— and  for  them  it  is  the  only  game  in  town. 
Their  purpose  is  to  “promote  the  safe,  orderly,  and 
expeditious  flow  of  air  traffic.”  Translated  into  every- 
day terms,  they  must  get  the  planes  on  deck  on  time, 
as  quickly  and  safely  as  possible. 

■ | nlike  a shore-based  ground  control  approach  oper- 
^ ation,  where  one  controller  and  one  pilot  are 
alone  on  a single  frequency,  a carrier  approach  re- 
quires the  use  of  three  controllers,  the  island,  and  a 
landing  signal  officer  with  as  many  as  10  aircraft 
sharing  the  same  frequency.  The  whole  operation 
takes  coordination. 

The  pilots  are  all  experienced,  well  briefed  and 
everyone  is  familiar  with  the  procedures.  Each  re- 
covery should  be  routine.  After  all,  everyone  is  play- 
ing the  game  by  the  same  rules  and  there  should 
be  no  hitches.  Here’s  what  catcc  looks  like  from  the 
inside  on  a “typical”  day. 

The  catcc  supervisor  fills  his  coffee  cup,  lights  a 
cigarette,  and  turns  off  the  overhead  lights. 

The  stat  board  keeper  puts  on  his  split  earphones 


—one  ear  for  the  ship’s  sound-powered  phones  and 
the  other  for  the  proper  radio  frequency— and  begins 
to  write.  He  keeps  tabs  on  the  lineup  of  planes  to 
be  recovered,  the  current  weather,  altimeter  reading, 
heading,  other  landing  fields  available  and  fuel  in- 
formation if  a plane  has  to  be  diverted. 

In  order  to  keep  the  view  of  the  controller  un- 
obstructed, the  stat  board  keeper  stands  behind  the 
plexiglass  board  and  prints  the  incoming  data  back- 
wards. He  keeps  track  of  the  various  simultaneous 
transmissions  and  conversations  coming  in  over  his 
headset  as  the  recovery  progresses  and  records  the 
essential  data  to  keep  the  controllers  and  the  super- 
visor informed  of  each  plane’s  progress. 

Three  controllers  untangle  headphone  cords  and 
warm  up  their  radarscopes.  The  airborne  aircraft 
will  be  handled  by  these  three  controllers— marshall, 
approach  and  final. 

the  marshall  controller  sets  the  craft  in  holding 
* patterns  according  to  their  type  and  safelv  sep- 
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arates  them  by  altitude  and  distance  to  prevent  “alum- 
inum showers.”  The  approach  controller  takes  them 
out  of  the  holding  pattern  at  specified  times  and  lines 
them  up  directly  behind  the  ship  some  six  to  10  miles 
away.  The  final  controller  keeps  them  lined  up— 
hopefully  with  only  minor  corrections— on  a special 
split  scope  that  tells  him  when  the  planes  are  right 
or  left  of  course  and  above  or  below  the  standard  de- 
scent angle  that  will  bring  them  safely  on  deck. 

It  all  works  fine  on  paper,  with  each  plane  depart- 
ing the  holding  pattern  at  just  the  correct  time  and 
each  handed  uneventfully  from  one  controller  to  an- 
other, until  it  lands.  It’s  a simple  equation,  with  a 
few  variables. 

A million  or  so  vacuum  tubes,  transistors  and 
electrical  circuits  can  easily  cause  problems.  Radios 
quit  working.  Navigational  instruments  break  down. 
Radar  becomes  erratic,  slows  down,  or  performs  erotic 
dances.  It  becomes  difficult  to  give  a pilot  directions 
it  he  can’t  hear  you  because  of  a communications 
breakdown. 


A ircraft  emergencies  may  require  that  thev  be 
^ brought  back  out  of  order,  thus  creating  a hole 
in  the  traffic  pattern.  Two  clocks  that  are  not  synchro- 
nized can  cause  two  planes  to  begin  their  approach 
at  the  same  time  and  possibly  try  to  occupy  the  same 
air  space.  And  planes  hot  on  a submarine  contact 
don’t  always  make  it  back  on  time  or  occasionally 
turn  up  in  unexpected  places. 

Bad  weather  can  be  “fun”  too.  Just  when  a pilot 
would  like  to  sit  back  and  relax  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  under  radar  control,  the  controller  loses 
him  on  the  scope  because  waves,  clouds  and  rain 
have  combined  to  obscure  his  tiny  “blip.” 

To  get  the  whole  picture,  Intrepid’s  ACs  have  to 
take  all  the  variables,  compute  the  combinations  and 
possibilities,  pick  at  least  two  they  want  to  happen 
on  any  given  approach,  and  that  becomes  a “normal” 
approach. 

But,  it  is  all  routine  for  Intrepid  ACs  ...  as  they 
say,  “It’s  SOP.” 

—Story  by  AC2  David  Schworm 
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[ 


Above:  In  the  PLAT  control  room,  one  of  the  nine  assigned 
personnel  watches  over  the  PLAT  tape  as  it  records  information. 


Ready  on 

uihen  a long  day  of  flight  operations  from  a carrier 
in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  ends,  so  does  an  unusually 
long  TV  program.  But  it  is  different  from  the  usual 
televised  programs.  Cameras  are  not  zeroing  in  for 
eloseups  of  Willie  Mays  or  Vida  Blue,  but  of 
F-4  Phantoms,  A-7  Corsairs,  A-6  Intruders  and  A-5 
Vigilantes. 

One  such  TV  performance  is  broadcast  from  the 
Pilot  Landing  Aid  TV  (PLAT)  control  system  onboard 
the  carrier  uss  Midway,  and  lasts  as  long  as  flight 
operations.  In  addition  to  the  PLAT  control  room, 
the  system  has  four  cameras  strategically  located  on 
the  ship. 

The  island  surveillance  camera  is  in  a small  booth 
that  juts  out  from  the  superstructure,  six  stories  above 
the  flight  deck.  The  two  men  who  man  the  camera 
can  cover  every  launch  and  recovery  on  the  huge  deck. 

Information  on  a data  board  is  recorded  bv  a second 
camera,  located  in  PLAT  control.  The  information 
includes  time,  date,  aircraft  approach  speed  and  wind 
velocity. 

The  most  important  cameras  in  the  PLAT  svstem 
are  two  centerline  cameras.  Peeking  through  one-half 
inch  by  two-inch  holes  in  the  centerline  of  the  deck, 
their  main  purpose  is  to  get  the  pilot  safely  back  on  the 
4.47-acre  deck.  At  least  one  of  the  cameras  is  in 
operation  during  all  recoveries. 

EACH  centerline  camera  is  equipped  with  cross 
c hairs  on  the  lens  to  coincide  with  the  correct 


qend  the  young  twig  while  it’s  still  pliable;  strike 
° while  the  iron  is  hot;  start  them  out  right  and 
they’ll  stay  right. 

Common  exhortations,  but  when  the  twig  or  iron 
happens  to  be  a prospective  air  controlman  getting 
his  initial  start  in  the  business— a task  that  would 
ultimately  see  him  personally  involved  in  the  safety 
of  pilots  and  sophisticated  aircraft  of  today’s  mod- 
ern-day Navy— then  the  exhortations  cease  to  be 
trivial  and  commonplace.  They  become  necessities, 
essential  factors  for  the  potential  air  controlman’s 
performance  in  the  later  stages  of  his  career. 

That,  in  effect,  sums  up  the  philosophy  and  the 
mission  behind  the  Air  Controlman  Class  “A”  School, 
Naval  Air  Technical  Training  Center,  Glynco,  Ga. 

The  13-week  AC  “A”  course  administered  by  29 
top  Navy  and  Marine  instructors  serves  as  the  medium 
in  translating  this  philosophy  into  reality. 

A two-week  orientation  and  familiarization  course 
in  Aviation  Fundamentals  sets  the  stage.  From  this 
takeoff,  the  students  then  go  through  nine  weeks  of 
intensive  classroom  instruction  when,  through  the  use 
of  charts,  publications  and  equipment,  Navy,  Marine 
and  Coast  Guard  students  acquire  knowledge  of  air 
operations  office  procedures  and  the  generalities  of 
the  air  traffic  control  radar.  During  this  time,  too. 


School  Trains 

the  men  and  women  students  become  familiar  with 
the  associated  equipment  and  procedures  needed 
effectively  to  carry  out  their  duties  assisting  pilots 
in  takeoff  and  landing  procedures,  and  with  weather, 
navigation  and  general  en  route  services. 
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the  PLAT 


approach  pattern  for  incoming  aircraft.  Using  the 
cross  hairs,  the  landing  signal  officer  (LSO)  can  tell 
if  the  plane  is  coming  in  too  high,  too  low,  or  to  one 
side  of  the  centerline. 

PLAT  also  has  a radar  unit  near  the  island  surveil- 
lance camera  that  measures  the  approach  speed  of 
the  aircraft. 

All  information  gathered  by  the  cameras  and  the 
radar  unit  is  fed  into  the  PLAT  tape,  along  with 
voice  communications  between  ship’s  controllers  and 
plane. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  PLAT  system  is  to  play 
back  a good  or  bad  pass  or  landing.  The  tapes  are 
shown  during  debriefings  and  also  act  as  instant 
training  devices,  especially  for  the  new  LSO.  He 
can  tell  by  looking  at  the  screen  whether  the  aircraft 
is  making  a good  approach.  After  a while,  he  can 
tell  by  sight  alone. 

In  a recent  incident  on  Midivay,  an  aircraft  touched 
down  on  deck  and— according  to  eyewitnesses— the 
nose  gear  collapsed  and  swung  back,  knocking  out  the 
main  gear.  Replaying  the  PLAT  tape  showed  that  the 
main  gear  had  collapsed  and  was  thrown  forward, 
breaking  the  nose  gear.  “Proves  that  PLAT  is  quicker 
than  the  eye,”  observed  one  Navvman. 

By  the  use  of  the  PLAT  system,  human  errors  can 
be  avoided  or  corrected.  It  is  one  reason  pilots  today 
enjoy  safer  conditions  aboard  Pacific  Fleet  carriers 
than  ever  before. 

—Story  and  photos  by  JOSN  Mark  Wilson 


Top:  A Midway  sailor  operates  the  radar  unit,  keeping  it  locked 
in  on  an  incoming  plane.  Above:  Cameras  feed  their  pictures 
into  this  unit  in  PLAT  control. 


Air  Controlmen 

A two-week  practical  application  follows  the  the- 
oretical phase.  Under  the  watchful  eye  of  an  instruc- 
tor, the  student  develops  basic  techniques  of  controll- 
ing air  traffic  by  operating  a mockup  of  an  air 
control  tower  under  simulated  landing  and  takeoff 


conditions.  It  is  at  this  stage  of  training  that  the 
student  is  confronted  with  actual  situations  and 
problems  he’ll  encounter  in  air  control  operations 
with  the  fleet  and  air  stations. 

The  school  graduates  approximately  1200  students 
1 every  year,  with  classes  of  about  48  enlisted  men 
and  women  convening  every  two  weeks.  As  of  last 
November  14,000  students  had  been  graduated.  The 
training  dates  back  to  1948  when  the  AC  “A”  and 
GCA  “A”  Schools  were  united  in  one  organization 
with  the  commissioning  of  a unit  at  Olathe,  Kan. 

Transferred  to  nattc  Glvnco  in  the  spring  of 
1962,  the  school  has  two  distinctions:  it  is  the  largest 
single  school  among  the  numerous  technical  schools 
at  the  command;  and  it  is  the  only  Navv  school  in 
which  students  must  pass  a rigid  examination  for 
their  Control  Tower  Operator’s  license  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  This  must  be  accomplished 
before  they  are  allowed  to  graduate. 

the  student  leaves  Glvnco  for  his  next  assignment 
1 and  on-the-job  training;  he  leaves  not  only  with  a 
certificate  of  successful  completion  in  one  hand,  but 
also  with  a federal  license  in  the  other. 

—Story  and  Photos  by  J03  A.  Y.  Martell 
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Above:  Master  Chief  Avionics 
Technician  Brackett  dis- 
cusses personnel  problems 
with  EPDOLANT.  Right  top: 
ATC  Bagley  explains  train- 
ing progress  to  AT3  Neff. 


P ven  airdales  go  to  finishing  school— this  one  is  the  Fleet  Replacement 
s Aviation  Maintenance  Program,  or  as  a quickie,  framp. 

Framp  operates  behind  the  scenes  to  avoid  a gap  in  training  for  avi- 
ation maintenance  personnel  between  service  schools  and  operational 
squadrons.  Each  readiness  training  squadron— regardless  of  the  type 
aircraft  involved— is  authorized  a framp  department,  and  each  framp 
has  the  same  basic  mission:  teach  aviation  maintenance  personnel  the 
skills  they  will  need  to  support  a particular  type  of  aircraft. 

Training  at  service  schools  provides  the  theory  and  background  re- 
quired to  understand  an  aircraft  system  and  related  equipment,  framp 
training  also  provides  the  practical  skills  required  to  operate,  troubleshoot, 
and  maintain  the  aircraft.  It  is  the  end  of  the  training  pipeline,  or  the 
aviation  maintenanceman’s  finishing  school. 

For  example,  Carrier  Airborne  Early  Warning  Training  Squadron  120 
(RVAW-120)  at  Norfolk  established  a framp  department  in  October 
1970  and  began  concentrated,  full-time  training  of  replacements  to 
maintain  E-18  and  E-2  aircraft  and  related  systems.  Experienced  pettv 
officers  of  the  various  maintenance  ratings  received  instructor  training 
and  were  assigned  to  the  framp  department,  along  with  administrative 
personnel. 

|k| ow  in  business,  framp  was  ready  for  its  first  trainee,  AD  JAN  Sam 
Brown,  who  was  being  graduated  from  ADJ  “A”  school  and  would 
ultimately  report  to  VAW-127  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  “drop”  card  sent  to  RVAW-120  from  BuPers  showed  that  Brown 
would  attend  “C”  school  in  E-2  power  plants  at  NAS  North  Island,  and 
then  would  report  to  RVAW-120  for  eight  weeks  of  framp  before  mov- 
ing on  to  his  new  squadron. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  transfer  information  card,  framp  started  a train- 
ing file  on  Brown  and  wrote  to  VAW-127  to  ask  how  he  should  be 
trained  to  meet  the  squadron’s  needs.  The  squadron  replied,  and  framp 
outlined  a tentative  individual  training  schedule. 

Checking  in  at  RVAW-120,  Brown  was  interviewed  by  the  framp 
scheduling  chief.  The  chief  checked  Brown’s  record  for  information  on 
training  background,  and  explained  the  purpose  and  scope  of  framp. 


the  crew'  of  a Navy  C-130  Hercules  attached  to  the 
* Cubi  Point  Detachment  of  Air  Transport  Squadron 
21  took  off  recently,  before  davbreak,  just  as  though 
it  were  another  routine  mission.  But,  it  wasn’t. 

The  pilot,  Lieutenant  David  Milligan,  and  his  crew 
were  playing  the  final  role  in  mission  “Chicken  Lift.” 
They  were  airlifting  a plane  load  of  baby  chicks  to 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  for  the  animal  husbandry 
project  of  Operation  Helping  Hand  (OHH).  Hours 
later,  when  LT  Milligan  set  his  aircraft  down  on  the 
runway  at  DaNang,  it  marked  the  end  of  over  two 
years  of  flights  U.  S.  Navymen  have  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  project. 

“It  was  my  first  chicken  lift,”  LT  Milligan  said, 
‘ and  it  was  also  the  first  such  mission  for  VR  21.”  But 
there  were  men  on  board  the  C-130  that  day  who 


CHICKEN  LIFT 


had  participated  in  every  pig  and  chicken  flight  be- 
fore, when  the-  same  aircraft  had  been  part  of  the 
Atsuki,  Japan-based  Air  Transport  Squadron  50  (VRC 
50).  In  June  1971,  VRC  50  became  VR  21,  home- 
ported  at  Barbers  Point,  Hawaii,  with  a detachment  at 
Cubi. 

“This  was  my  eighth  chicken  run,”  voiced  the  air- 
craft’s navigator,  Lieutenant  Frederic  Fiola. 

He  said,  “It  was  an  unusual  mission.  It  was  different 
and  amusing,  yet  one  of  the  most  efficiently  planned 
missions  I’ve  ever  made  throughout  the  Western 
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A firm  training  schedule  was  outlined  to  include  classroom  and  practi- 
cal training,  aircraft  firefighting  school,  ground  support  equipment  school 
and  other  training  VAW-127  had  specifically  requested  for  Brown. 

After  four  days  of  “I”  division  indoctrination  on  general  subjects  such 
as  base  facilities,  educational  services,  duty  sections,  etc.,  Brown  met 
his  instructor  and  began  to  get  involved  in  practical,  “hands-on”  training. 

Classroom  training  in  framp  usually  involves  only  a review  of  previous 
training  and  safety  precautions,  and  an  explanation  of  procedures  to 
follow  while  attending  practical  training  sessions  on  the  aircraft  of 
interest. 

Brown’s  instructor  follows  a prescribed  syllabus  which  covers  all 
phases  of  routine  inspections,  operation,  basic  troubleshooting  and  rou- 
tine maintenance.  Since  Brown’s  aircraft-of-interest  is  the  E-2,  he  is  in- 
troduced to  the  Personnel  Qualification  Standard  (PQS)  for  E-2  power 
plant  mechanics. 


in  the  course  of  the  training,  Brown’s  instructor  maintains  a training 
* progress  record  which  also  includes  notes  on  general  military  and 
leadership  observations.  Toward  the  end  of  the  training,  the  instructor 
initiates  an  evaluation  report  (if  one  is  due)  and  notifies  the  scheduling 
chief  of  Brown’s  expected  training  completion  date. 

The  RVAW-120  personnel  officer  is  notified  that  Brown  is  recom- 
mended for  an  appropriate  NEC  based  on  his  training,  and  that  he  is 
ready  for  transportation  to  his  new  squadron.  The  NEC  recommendation 
and  transportation  request  are  sent  to  BuPers. 

Brown  reviews  his  training  records  to  make  sure  they  are  complete 
and  accurate,  and  checks  out  of  RVAW-120. 

Reporting  to  VAW-127,  Brown  is  interviewed  by  his  new  division  of- 
ficer and  hands  over  the  training  records  which  indicate  his  level  of 
qualifications. 

Brown  is  able  to  go  right  to  work  on  inspections,  operation,  trouble- 
shooting and  maintenance  of  E-2  engines,  props  and  related  systems.  He 
is  able  to  take  over  an  important  part  of  the  squadron  maintenance  effort. 
Thanks  to  framp,  he  is  not  just  another  “new  man.” 

— Ensign  R.  W.  Gates 


Above:  FRAMP  students  are 
shown  receiving  classroom 
and  on-the-job  instruction 
during  their  training  for  the 
support  of  a particular  air- 
craft. 
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Pacific.  People  were  there  to  meet  the  plane  at  every 
stop  and  they  were  nice  to  work  with.  The  entire 
mission  went  like  clockwork.” 

the  final  shipment  of  23,000  baby  chicks  from  the 
' Republic  of  the  Philippines  contained  20,000  broil- 
ers or  meat  type  chickens  and  3000  brown  egg-laying 
chickens.  The  birds  were  packed  100  to  a box,  72 
boxes  to  a case. 

“Distributing  the  chicks  makes  for  a good  hardwork- 
ing day,”  says  the  plane’s  loadmaster,  Petty  Officer 


2nd  Class  James  Hart,  Jr.  The  chicks  were  unloaded 
at  Vietnamese  naval  units  at  Binh  Tlmv,  Tan  Son 
Nhut,  Nha  Trang  and  DaNang.  Hart  says,  “I’d  rather 
handle  those  chickens  than  some  of  the  other  types  of 
cargo  we  haul.  But  those  birds  are  a little  noisy,”  he 
adds  with  a smile,  “they  chirp  constantly  during  the 
airlift.” 

Raising  chickens  isn’t  new  to  the  Vietnamese. 
However,  U.  S.  Navy  advisors,  by  using  this  special 
breed  of  quality  chicks,  have  taught  Vietnamese 
Navvmen  how  to  raise  larger  and  stronger  chicks,  and 
how  to  decrease  the  death  rate.  The  Vietnamese  are 
also  taught  what  kind  of  medicines  to  use  in  treating 
and  preventing  common  poultry  diseases. 

— JOC  Dick  Graddick,  USN 
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IN  A MOVE  TO  ADD  A LITTLE  MORE  ZEST  to  the  lives  of 
* professional  sailors,  the  Navy  is  putting  more  em- 
phasis on  recreational  sailing  that  will  sharpen  up  ship- 
and  boat-handling  skills.  During  the  past  year,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  has  enlisted  the  help  of  sev- 
eral distinguished  civilian  yachtsmen,  from  areas  with 
large  naval  shore  concentrations,  to  serve  on  a Navy 
Sailing  Advisory  Committee  (NSAC). 

These  civilians,  all  with  impressive  “credentials”  in 
the  world  of  sailing,  are  assisting  in  the  development 
and  administration  of  Navy  sailing  and  recreational 
small  craft  programs  similar  to  those  outside  the  mili- 
tary domain. 

Except  for  a continuing  program  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  organized  sailing  programs  in  the  Navv 
were  almost  nonexistent  as  late  as  the  early  1960s. 
Since  that  time  the  program  has  become  worldwide— 
the  volunteer  U.  S.  Navy  Sailing  Association  now  has 
some  5000  members  in  30  branches  around  the  world, 
extending  from  stateside  clubs  to  the  Club  Nautico  de 
Rota  in  Spain,  and  the  Yokosuka  Yacht  Club  in  Japan. 
These  branches  have  about  400  sailing  craft,  acquired 
and  maintained  with  recreation  funds  at  no  expense 
to  the  government. 

The  NSAC  Executive  Board  nominates  distin- 
guished yachtsmen  for  appointment  as  NSAC  Area 
Members,  coordinates  their  activities,  and  formulates 
recommendations  to  improve  Navy  sailing.  NSAC 
Area  Members  serve  as  an  official  bridge  between  local 
Navy  commands  and  the  civilian  sailing  community. 
They  also  solicit  the  aid  of  other  well-known  yachts- 
men to  share  with  Navy  clubs  their  knowledge  and 
skills  in  sailing,  cruising  and  racing. 

In  addition  to  local  competition,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  has  instituted  three  regattas  which  ulti- 
mately decide  the  All-Navy  champion.  During  the 
period  21-25  August,  east  coast  Navvmen  will  com- 
pete at  Annapolis,  Md.,  while  west  coast  sailors  will 
meet  at  Coronado,  Calif.  Finalists  in  these  two  elimi- 
nation regattas  will  meet  at  the  Naval  Training  Cen- 
ter, Great  Lakes,  111.,  between  30  Aug  and  1 Sep  to 
determine  the  All-Navy  Champion. 
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iiihen  USS  Mitscher  (DDG  35)  drops  anchor  in 
* * calm  seas,  within  minutes  she  usually  gives  birth 
to  a small  fleet  of  sailboats.  These  vessels  are  part  of 
Mitscher  s recreational  sailing  program  recently  en- 
couraged by  actions  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

The  sailing  program  on  Mitscher  has  been  going 
full  scale  for  some  months  and  includes  three  phases: 
instructions,  recreational  sailing,  and  organized  races. 
The  instruction  activity  is  generally  given  priority 


over  the  other  two  phases  and  is  conducted  by  crew- 
members who  have  had  previous  experience  in  sailing. 

For  the  first  portion  of  the  instruction,  men  read 
and  study  the  American  Red  Cross  pamphlet  “Basic 
Sailing.”  Complementing  this  booklet,  instructors  con- 
duct formal  classroom  sessions  using  chalkboards  and 
diagrams  for  answering  questions  which  the  men  may 
have.  At  the  end  of  this  phase  of  instruction,  those 
interested  in  actual  sailing  must  pass  a written  ex- 
amination on  the  rules  and  the  nomenclature  of  the 
activity.  Instruction  in  actual  sailing  is  usually  set  up 
on  an  appointment  basis  with  the  instructor  and  the 
student.  It  generally  doesn’t  take  long  for  the  student 
to  learn,  but  care  is  given  so  that  he  learns  properly. 

p ecreational  sailing  usually  commences  at  the  end 
of  the  workday  when  Mitscher  is  moored  or  at 
anchor.  The  boats  are  checked  in  and  out  from  the 
quarterdeck  watch  officer,  and  all  sailing  ceases  at 
1900  or  whenever  the  CDO  or  QWO  decides  condi- 
tions warrant  a general  recall.  This  decision  may  be 
made  on  account  of  weather  or  other  sea  conditions, 


or  the  possibility  of  unusual  shipboard  procedures. 
Recall  is  made  by  hoisting  signal  flags  Q,  p6  from  the 
mainmast  in  accordance  with  HO  119. 

Mitscher  has  sponsored  at  least  one  sailing  regatta 
this  year  and  plans  to  hold  more  before  the  season  is 
finished.  While  anchored  in  Patras,  Greece,  teams  of 
sailors  were  selected  from  each  department,  the  ward- 
room, and  the  chief  s mess  to  compete  in  the  three-race 
series.  Despite  the  wet,  cold  weather,  most  of  the 
crew  turned  out  for  the  competition  and  cheered  on 
the  craft  as  they  were  blown  around  the  triangular 
course. 

The  boats  used  by  Mitscher  s crew  are  of  two  tvpes: 
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a 14-foot  length  with  75  square  feet  of  sail  called  Sun- 
fish;  and  a 12-foot  length  with  65  square  feet  of  sail 
called  Mirtifish.  They  were  purchased  from  a yacht 
dealer  in  Norfolk  just  before  Mitscher  commenced  her 
current  Mediterranean  cruise.  Sunfish  cost  $500,  and 
Minifish  was  $340.  They  both  have  plastic  foam  flota- 
tion, which  adapts  them  for  use  by  both  beginners 
and  experienced  sailors. 

IN  SETTING  UP  THE  SAILING  PROGRAM,  Some  difficulties 
1 were  encountered  at  several  points  along  the  way. 
Initially,  some  crewmembers  expressed  opposition  to 
spending  the  ship’s  recreation  money  for  such  a proj- 


ect. The  response  of  the  crew  to  the  program  over- 
came many  of  these  doubts,  however.  Some  40  men 
have  qualified  as  sailors  so  far,  and  many  others  have 
either  expressed  an  interest  in  the  program  or  have 
spent  time  watching  the  sailboats  from  the  deck. 

Probably  the  greatest  problem  encountered  was  the 
storing  of  the  eight  boats  on  the  ship.  Even  with  the 
boats  dismantled,  finding  adequate  space  was  at  first 
difficult.  Eventually,  one  of  Mitscher' s shipfitters  de- 
signed a rack  which  takes  up  minimal  space,  secures 
the  boats  without  damage  from  sea,  and  provides  for 
expansion  of  the  fleet. 

Another  major  difficulty  came  with  launching  the 


Left:  Mitscher's  sailors  enjoy  recreational  sailing  while  the  ship  is 
anchored.  Center:  Launching  of  the  boats  from  their  stowage  area 
is  handled  easily  with  the  construction  of  a four-point  cradle. 
Above:  Storing  of  the  eight  boats  on  Mitscher  is  secure  and  takes 
up  minimal  space. 


boats  from  their  stowage  area  on  the  02  level  aft. 
Finally,  one  of  the  crewmembers  designed  and  con- 
structed a four-point  cradle  which  lowers  the  boats  to 
the  water  and  raises  them  back  on  deck  at  the  end  of 
the  sailing  day. 

ju»  itscher  has  been  accepted  for  branch  member- 
ship  with  the  U.  S.  Naval  Sailing  Association,  in 
which  she  joins  uss  Providence  (CLG  6)  and  uss 
Holland  (AS  32)  as  pioneer  afloat  branches  of  the  as- 
sociation. Consequently,  all  of  her  crewmembers  who 
qualify  in  the  ship’s  sailing  program  will  have  their 
names  submitted  for  Basic  Sailing  Certificates  by  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  unexpected  usefulness 
which  having  a few  sailboats  along  can  provide.  For 
Mitscher,  the  situation  arose  in  Soudha  Bay,  Crete, 
when  an  officer  and  a needed  repair  part  had  to  be 
brought  on  board  and  the  powerboats  were  unavail- 
able. The  officer  and  the  part  literally  sailed  across 
the  bay,  and  the  repair  was  made. 
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Reducing  Uniform  Stocks 

Sir:  Realizing  that  all  hands  will  be 
in  the  new  uniform  by  July  1973,  is 
there  any  chance  that  we  might  be 
able  to  purchase  and  wear  them  some- 
time this  year?— YN1  M.W.D.,  USN. 

• The  1 Jul  1973  date  is  when  the 
Navy’s  stock  of  bell-bottomed  uni- 
forms should  be  low  enough  to  meet 
DOD  guidelines  for  implementing  the 
new  uniform.  After  that  date,  the  coat 
and  tie  may  be  introduced.  In  order 
to  reduce  stocks  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  to  meet  the  1973  goal,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  wearing  of  the 
double-breasted  uniform  to  prototypes 
issued  in  a testing  program—  Ed. 

Return  to  Active  Duty 

Sir:  I served  10  years  in  the  Navy 
before  I was  honorably  discharged 
two  years  ago.  I’ve  decided  that  I 
would  like  to  continue  my  Navy 
career,  and  would  like  to  know  if  1 
am  eligible  for  reenlistment.— Mr.  L.  L 

• You  should  contact  your  nearest 
Navy  recruiter.  He  will  assist  you  in 
preparing  your  application  for  re- 
enlistment and  will  forward  this  ap- 
plication to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel. Your  record  of  prior  service 
will  then  be  reviewed  by  the  Reenlist- 
ment Quality  Control  Review  Board 
which  will  determine  your  eligibility 
for  reenlistment.  Upon  such  determin- 
ation, you’ll  be  promptly  notified  of 
the  outcome.— Ed. 


Retirement  Pay 

Sir:  I’m  a naval  recruiter  and  hav- 
ing completed  PNC-1  School,  thought 
myself  pretty  savvy  on  retirement 
benefits.  However,  a Marine  recruiter 
informs  me  that  he  will  retire  with  50 
per  cent  of  26  years’  longevity  after 
20  years’  active  duty  and  six  years  of 
Reserve  time.  How  so?  I thought  that 
we  all  got  paid  out  of  the  same 
pocket.— G.  J.  S.,  DCCS,  USN. 

• Inactive  time  is  also  creditable  for 
longevity  pay  (base  pay j under  the 
provisions  of  Navy  retirement.  A 
Navyman  with  the  same  type  of  serv- 


ice as  a member  of  the  Marine  Corps 
would  receive  retainer  pay  based  on 
26  years’  longevity  and  20  years’  per- 
centage multiple.— Ed. 


Chiropractor  Fees 

Sir:  I recently  went  to  a chiro- 
practor for  treatment  of  a back  ail- 
ment which  had  been  troubling  me 
for  some  time.  Is  there  any  way  I can 
be  reimbursed  from  the  Navy  for  the 
cost  of  this  treatment?— RM1  F.  W.  D., 
USN. 

• The  regulation  which  sets  forth 
the  conditions  under  which  authorized 
personnel  may  be  provided  medical 
and  dental  care  at  non-naval  sources 
defines  a physician  as  a person  who  is 
legally  qualified  to  prescribe  arid  ad- 
minister drugs  and  to  perform  surgical 
procedures  in  the  geographical  area 
where  the  service  is  performed.  A 
chiropractor  does  not  meet  this  defi- 
nition and,  in  view  of  this,  services 
provided  by  chiropractors  are  not  pay- 
able by  the  Navy.  The  foregoing  defi- 
nition and  exclusion  is  consistent  with 
the  public  laws  which  govern  the  So- 
cial Security  Medicare  program  and 
the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Pro- 
gram of  the  Uniformed  Services 
(CHAMPUS). 

Additionally,  current  regulations  re- 
quire that  active  duty  Navy  members 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  district 
commandant  prior  to  obtaining  medi- 
cal care  from  civilian  sources,  except 
in  emergency  conditions.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  prior  approval,  no  pay- 
ment can  be  authorized.— Ed. 


Continuing  Education 

Sir:  I recently  read  an  article  which 
said  that  the  Navy  is  considering  the 
possibility  of  starting  a new  type  of 
educational  program  for  its  enlisted 
people.  Basically  it  provided  that  Navy 
men  or  women  who  have  two  years 
of  college  work  and  more  than  10 
years  of  active  duty  would  be  given 
the  chance  to  complete  requirements 
for  their  bachelor  degrees.  The  article 
also  stated  that  a group  of  enlisted 
people  would  be  appointed  to  do  a 
year’s  study  under  this  program  to 
test  its  feasibility  for  Navywide  use. 
Could  you  bring  me  up  to  date  on  any 


recent  developments  in  this  area?— 
AT2  D.  E.  E. 

• There  is  currently  an  enlisted  col- 
lege degree  completion  program  un- 
der development  that  would  provide 
an  opportunity  for  selected  enlisted 
career  people  who  have  sufficient  col- 
lege credits  to  obtain  a baccalaureate 
degree  in  a period  of  two  years  or  less. 
Under  project  All  Voluntary  Force 
(AVF),  tuition,  books  and  fees  would 
be  paid  by  the  Government.  Upon 
graduation  the  individual  will  attend 
Officer  Candidate  School  prior  to 
duty  assignment. 

Implementation  of  this  program 
would  require  an  increase  in  Navy 
end  strength  in  order  to  provide  billets 
and  funds.  Therefore,  in  PBD  319 
of  23  Dec.  71,  this  project  was  not 
approved  for  implementation  and  was 
carried  forward  for  further  consider- 
ation at  a later  date.— Ed. 

Veteran  Offers  Help 

Sir:  I read  with  great  interest  the 
article  in  All  Hands  concerning 
veterans  returning  to  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  help  disabled  Vietnamese 
military  men.  Having  served  18 
months  in  country  as  a naval  officer, 
I couldn’t  agree  more  with  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  Mr.  Maupin.  I 
am  writing  this  letter  because  I am 
interested  in  participating  in  a pro- 
gram of  this  sort.  Could  you  send  me 
further  information  as  to  how  I can 
go  about  accomplishing  this?— H.R.M. 

• It  does  not  appear  that  a volun- 
teer veteran  project,  similar  to  the  one 
conducted  this  past  summer,  will  be 
repeated  in  the  near  future.  The  group 
of  former  servicemen  who  returned 
to  Vietnam  were  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Department  of  State.  The 
volunteers  were  flown  to  Vietnam  by 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force  and  they  received 
in-country  logistical  support  from  the 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Because  the  volunteer  programs  of 
this  nature  are  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Navy  can  pro- 
vide assistance  only  upon  request. 
Should  the  Department  of  State  de- 
sire to  sponsor  a similar  endeavor 
sometime  in  the  future,  we  will  be 
happy  to  inform  them  of  your  keen 
interest  in  advancing  the  efforts  of 
Operation  Helping  Hand.— Ed. 
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DM3  Frederick  P.  Akins,  Jr. 


QM2  Gregory  M Pierceoll 


PN2  Eugene  L.  Hamilton 


STG3  Michael  E.  DeStefano 
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"I  am  the  duty  phone  speaking  ...  at  the  sound 
of  the  tone,  leave  your  message  and  it  will  be  reod 
Monday  when  the  crew  returns  . . ." 
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tiiHEN  All  Hands  visited  the  huge  training  complex  at  NTC 
™ Orlando  under  the  command  of  Captain  Stephen  L.  Rusk, 
USN,  we  were  properly  impressed  not  only  by  the  fine  appear- 
ance and  the  superior  facilities  of  the  center  but  also  bv  the 
growth  of  the  training  program  for  recruits,  petty  officers  and 
officers  in  a relatively  short  period  of  time.  CAPT  Rusk  had 
an  important  role  in  this  development,  not  only  as  Commander 
of  the  Naval  Training  Center  but  earlier,  as  the  commanding 
officer  of  its  component  and  tenant,  the  Recruit  Training  Com- 
mand. 

Shortly  before  All  Hands  went  to  press  we  were  saddened 
to  hear  of  CAPT  Rusk’s  death  after  a brief  illness.  A veteran 
of  28  years  of  naval  service,  he  prided  himself  on  being,  first 
and  foremost,  a destroyerman,  but  he  was  also  an  amphibious 
sailor,  having  participated  in  three  amphibious  landings  in 
Europe  in  World  War  II.  During  his  years  in  the  Navy  he 
served  as  a destroyer  skipper,  and  commanded  a destroyer 
division  as  well  as  Destroyer  Squadron  14. 

His  numerous  duty  assignments,  plus  extensive  work  in  the 
field  of  training  at  the  Naval  Destroyer  School,  the  Underway 
Training  Group,  and  as  an  nrotc  professor,  gave  him  an  under- 
standing of  the  responsibilities  of  his  last  command,  from  which 
all  Navymen  at  NTC  Orlando  have  profited. 


* family  tradition  has  continued  aboard  the  attack  carrier 
^ uss  Forrestal  (CVA  59)  by  Seaman  Apprentice  Kerry  Bar- 
field  becoming  the  fourth  Barfield  brother  to  serve  aboard 
the  carrier.  When  he  reported  a few  months  ago,  SA  Barfield 
was  greeted  at  the  ship’s  quarterdeck  by  his  brother,  BM2 
John  A.  Barfield. 

BM2  Barfield  was  the  first  of  his  family  to  serve  aboard 
Forrestal,  and  in  his  10  Navy  years  has  served  with  all  of  his 
brothers  aboard  that  ship.  It  was  November  1961  when  then-SA 
John  Barfield  first  reported  aboard.  A little  over  two  years  later 
he  was  joined  by  his  brother,  SN  Don  Barfield,  and  in  April 
1965,  BT3  William  Barfield  joined  John  and  Don  as  Forrestal 
crewmen. 

Don,  the  second  Barfield  to  arrive,  was  the  first  to  leave, 
when  he  was  discharged  in  early  1967  after  two  Mediterranean 
cruises.  John  stayed  on,  reenlisted,  and  attained  his  present 
rank  of  BM2.  He  was  transferred  to  Roosevelt  Roads,  P.  R., 
in  1967,  leaving  William  as  the  only  Barfield  aboard  Forrestal. 
William  left  Forrestal  without  a Barfield  temporarily  when  he 
was  separated  in  May  1968,  following  WestPac  and  Med  cruises. 

In  January  1971,  BM2  John  Barfield  returned  to  Forrestal 
for  another  tour  and,  10  months  later,  was  able  to  relive  part 
of  the  past  as  his  brother  Kerry  reported  aboard. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  NO  SAILS  IN  THI 
SUNSET — A special  effects  view  ol 
the  masts  and  rigging  of  the  frigate 
USS  Constitution,  permanently  berthed  in 
Boston,  Mass.  (Photq  by  PHI  Richard  Pen- 
dergist.) 

Back  cover  photos  by  PHCS  William  M. 
Powers. 
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• AT  LEFT:  NAVY  WOMEN  and  the  jobs  they  do — L.  to  R.,  top 
row:  ENS  Sylvia  Almendinger,  LT  Ann  Girouard,  LTJG  Vivian 
McManus;  2nd  row:  TD3  Meri  Ann  Brooks,  SN  Debbie  Parker, 
unidentified  member  of  photo-journalist  course,  SA  Maureen 
McColl;  bottom  row:  LT  Suzanne  Oetting,  unidentified  students  at 
NS  Norfolk,  SN  Diane  Gabriel. 

• FRONT  AND  BACK  COVERS:  DK3  Morty  Lyle,  front,  ond  AZ3 
Bonnie  Maternowski,  back,  ore  just  two.  of  the  many  dedicated 
women  serving  the  Navy  and  their  country.  In  this  issue,  ALL 
HANDS  provides  a look  at  the  wide  variety  ot  jobs  they  do. 
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NAVY'S  FIRST 


LADY 

ADMIRAL 


as  navy  nurse  Alene  Duerk  sped  along  the  tum- 
^ pike  in  her  car,  the  sunny  countryside  with  whicli 
she  had  long  been  familiar  flashed  quickly  by.  She 
was  in  a relaxed  mood— a number  of  meetings  were 
behind  her  and  she  was  looking  forward  to  a few  days 
of  leave  in  Holgate,  Ohio,  with  her  family. 

As  the  distance  increased  between  her  and  the 
radio  station  to  which  she  was  listening,  the  signal 
began  to  fade  and  she  reached  toward  the  dashboard 
to  turn  the  dial.  The  car  was  filled  with  bursts  of 
raucous  music  and  the  disconnected  babble  of  a few 
commercials  before  she  settled  on  a news  program 
which  was  just  beginning.  It  was  then  that  Alene 
Duerk  (rhymes  with  “work”)  learned  that  she  was  the 
first  woman  in  naval  history  to  achieve  flag  rank. 

Admiral  Duerk  doesn’t  recall  any  specific  reaction 
to  the  news— her  car  might  have  surged  momentarily 
forward  or  she  may  have  smiled.  Certainly  neither  the 
time  nor  the  place  lent  themselves  to  celebration 
and  there  was  nobody  on  hand  to  offer  congratula- 
tions or  to  uncork  a bottle  of  chilled  champagne.  The 
newly  appointed  rear  admiral  continued  her  journey 
toward  Holgate. 

at  home,  however,  the  atmosphere  was  less  sub- 
dued.  Admiral  Duerk’s  mother,  Mrs.  Herman 
Zachrach,  had  received  the  news  from  a Navy  source 
before  the  public  announcement  had  been  made. 
When  the  news  services,  television  and  radio  picked 
up  the  information,  the  telephone  began  ringing  with 
calls  from  friends,  neighbors  and  even  perfect 
strangers.  Newspaper  reporters  encamped,  waiting  to 
interview  the  Navy’s  first  woman  admiral  who  was 
expected  within  the  next  hour  or  so. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  flood  of  excitement 
which  the  announcement  engendered  quickly  en- 
veloped Admiral  Duerk  the  moment  she  reached  her 
destination  and  opened  the  car  door.  It  continued  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  it  wasn’t  until  late  that 


night  before  anyone  in  the  family  had  time  for  per- 
sonal reflection. 


T he  first  appointment  of  a woman  to  Navv  flag 
* rank  is  a noteworthy  item  in  almost  anybody’s 
book  and  some  may  consider  the  measure  past  due.  It 
might  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  19th  eenturv 
and  the  Civil  War  were  both  well  advanced  before 
any  member  of  the  United  States  Navv  was  appointed 
to  flag  rank  in  the  Sea  Service.  Although  the  Navv 
had  men  like  Jones,  Decatur  and  Porter,  none  legiti- 
mately carried  a personal  flag,  nor  did  anyone  else  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy  until  1862  when  Congress  first  author- 
ized the  rank  of  rear  admiral.  It  was  through  this  act 
of  Congress  that  David  Glasgow  Farragut  first 
achieved  flag  rank.  The  following  year  Farragut  en- 
tered Mobile  Bay,  damned  the  torpedoes  which 
scraped  against  his  ship’s  hull,  and  led  his  ships  in  to 
destroy  the  Confederacy’s  ironclad  Tennessee  and 
force  the  surrender  of  the  bay’s  forts. 


NAVY’S 

FIRST 

ADMIRAL 
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As  David  Farragut  is  known  for,  among  other 
things,  being  the  Navy’s  first  admiral,  Alene  Duerk 
will  undoubtedly  be  known  to  readers  of  future  naval 
histories  as  the  first  woman  admiral.  To  know  that 
you  will  go  down  in  history  is  a rather  awe-inspiring 
thought,  but  Admiral  Duerk  hasn’t  yet  had  the  time 
to  enjoy  it. 

it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  she  could 
1 be  busier  in  flag  rank  than  she  was  as  a captain. 
Since  1968,  she  has  been  Director  of  the  Navy  Nurse 
Corps  and,  as  such,  is  in  command  of  approximately 
2300  men  and  women  who  are  members  of  the  Corps 
working  in  naval  hospitals  and  dispensaries  at  naval 
installations  around  the  world. 

In  addition  to  her  other  administrative  duties,  Alene 
Duerk  visits  major  installations  at  which  Navy  nurses 
are  stationed,  at  least  once  a year.  As  rear  admiral, 
she  will  continue  to  do  this  and  all  the  other  things 
she  did  as  captain  and  director  of  the  Nurse  Corps; 
she  will  also  have  other  duties. 

As  the  Navy’s  first  woman  flag  officer,  Admiral 
Duerk  undoubtedly  will  be  called  upon  to  represent 
the  Navy  at  many  public  occasions— more  than  she 
graced  as  captain.  In  her  new  rank,  she  sees  herself 
as  representing  all  Navy  women  and,  in  this  capacity, 
she  must  be  prepared  to  answer  any  and  all  questions 
concerning  women  in  the  Navy,  not  just  questions 
concerning  the  Nurse  Corps. 

She  will,  of  course,  continue  her  duties  as  Director 
of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps— an  organization  of  which 
she  is  enormously  and  deservedly  proud.  Never  has 
the  Corps  foundered  and  it  has  been  held  in  high 
regard  since  the  days  of  the  “Sacred  Twenty”  of 
World  War  I both  in  the  armed  services  and  among 
civilians. 

qince  the  Corps  was  founded  in  1908,  its  women 
^ have  served  around  the  world.  They’ve  been  im- 
prisoned and  even  wounded  by  the  enemy.  They’ve 
served  upon  land,  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  at  sea  aboard  hospital  ships. 


The  good  health  of  the  Corps  is  the  result  of  a 
variety  of  factors,  including  past  leaders.  Much  of 
its  current  good  health  must  be  credited  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Alene  Duerk,  the  leadership  she  has  pro- 
vided since  1968  and  the  background  which  prepared 
her  for  the  responsibilities  which  ultimatelv  earned 
her  flag  rank. 

Immediately  before  the  United  States  entrv  into 
World  War  II,  Alene  Duerk  attended  the  Toledo  Hos- 
pital School  of  Nursing,  receiving  her  diploma  from 
that  institution  in  1941.  Both  before  and  after  World 
War  II,  she  held  civilian  nursing  positions  in  Toledo 
and  Wauseon,  Ohio,  and  also  in  Highland  Park,  Mich. 

Her  naval  career  began  when  she  was  commission- 
ed as  an  ensign  in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  started  her 
active  duty  two  months  later  on  23  Mar  1943.  During 
her  career,  she  has  served  as  staff  nurse  at  naval 
hospitals  in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Bethesda,  Sid.,  and 
Great  Lakes,  111.  She  also  served  with  the  medical  staff 
aboard  the  hospital  ship  uss  Benevolence  (AH  13). 

In  1946,  Miss  Duerk  was  released  to  inactive  dutv 
and  continued  her  education.  She  earned  a Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  Ward  Management  and  Teach- 
ing, Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing  in  1948  from  the 
Frances  Payne  Bolton  School  of  Nursing,  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland. 

[jut  Alene  Duerk  missed  the  camaraderie  of  Navv 
° nursing  and  joined  a Ready  Reserve  unit  in 
Detroit  the  same  year  she  earned  her  degree.  She 
looks  back  with  pleasure  upon  the  Reserve  meetings 
which,  she  says,  the  doctors  and  nurses  in  the  unit 
attended  faithfully  despite  the  severe  winter  weather 
for  which  Detroit  is  noted.  All  the  professional  people 
in  the  unit,  she  believes,  benefited  considerably  from 
their  contact  with  the  Ready  Reserve. 

The  Korean  conflict  drew  upon  the  Reserves  and 
the  group  at  the  Ready  Reserve  meetings  in  Detroit 
became  gradually  smaller  as,  one  by  one,  the  doctors 
and  the  nurses  received  orders  to  return  to  active 
duty.  In  June  1951,  Alene  Duerk  received  her  call. 

After  she  returned  to  active  duty,  she  again  served 
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at  tjie  naval  hospital  in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  but  then 
moved  on  to  new  territory— Philadelphia’s  Naval  Hos- 
pital and  duty  at  Subic  Bay  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  and  at  Yokosuka,  Japan.  Later,  she  was 
assigned  as  an  instructor  at  the  Naval  Hospital  Corps 
School  which  was  then  at  Portsmouth. 

While  at  naval  hospitals,  Admiral  Duerk  served  as 
staff  nurse,  instructor,  in-service  coordinator,  senior 
Nurse  Corps  officer,  assistant,  and  later,  as  chief 
nurse.  She  also  served  as  the  nurse  program  officer  at 
the  Naval  Recruiting  Station  in  Chicago. 

By  May  1966,  Alene  Duerk  had  moved  into  admin- 
istrative work  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  the  Office  of 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health 
and  Medical)  as  special  assistant  for  nursing  affairs. 
A year  later,  she  became  assistant  head,  medical 
placement  liaison  (Nurse  Corps),  at  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  and,  on  12  Feb  1968,  she  reported 
to  the  naval  hospital  at  Great  Lakes,  111.,  as  chief  of 
the  nursing  service. 

Her  new  duty  at  Great  Lakes  was  to  be  short  for, 
on  the  first  of  May  of  1968,  Alene  Duerk  assumed  her 


duties  as  Director  of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  at  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

A dmiral  Duerk  believes  that  her  new  rank  will  not 
^ only  add  new  duties  for  her,  but  she  also  expects 
that  it  will  aid  her  to  discharge  her  continuing  duties 
more  efficiently  and  more  authoritatively. 

Looking  back,  she  says  it  seemed  highly  improbable 
in  the  early  days  of  her  Navy  career  that  a woman  in 
the  Corps,  or  any  woman  for  that  matter,  would 
achieve  flag  rank.  Although  there  was  one  captain, 
lieutenant  commander  was  the  highest  rank  to  which 
most  women  in  the  Nurse  Corps  could  aspire.  Four 
stripes  were  not  frequently  seen  on  a woman’s  sleeve. 

As  the  years  passed,  however,  more  and  more  wom- 
en have  occupied  all  the  Navy’s  senior  ranks  below 
that  of  rear  admiral  and  the  first  woman  to  reach  that 
rank  believes  the  coming  years  will  see  more  women 
flag  officers,  too.  —Robert  Neil 

Above:  RADM  Alene  Duerk  receives  her  stars  from  SecNav  John 
W.  Warner.  Left  to  right,  below:  USS  Benevolence,  on  which  RADM 
Duerk  served  (2)  ENS  Duerk — 1943.  (3)  LT  Duerk — 1957.  (4)  LCDR 
Duerk— 1958.  (5)  CDR  Duerk— 1962. 
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WOMEN  IN 


UIOMen’s  lib  types,  constantly  stressing  that  they’re 
not  able  to  compete  in  a man’s  world,  should 
take  a serious  look  at  the  Navy’s  women.  They’ve  been 
competing  in  “this  man’s  Navy”  for  more  than  30  years 
and  have  done  well,  both  for  themselves  and  the 
country. 

Established  30  Jul  1942,  the  women’s  reserve  was 
then  known  as  the  WAVES  (Women  Accepted  for 
Volunteer  Emergency  Service).  Until  1944  thev  were 
restricted  by  law  from  serving  outside  CONUS  or 
Hawaii.  From  the  beginning,  however,  they  shared  the 
same  military  status  as  their  male  counterparts,  both 
as  officers  and  as  enlisted.  They  reached  peak  strength 
in  September  1945,  with  a total  of  8000  officers  and 


78,000  enlisted  women  on  active  dutv.  The  women, 
then,  made  up  18  per  cent  of  the  total  personnel  g 
strength  of  all  shore  stations.  Because  of  this,  the\ 
released  50,500  men  for  combat  dutv  and  took  over 
an  additional  27,000  jobs  in  the  expanded  shore  es- 
tablishment. 

The  women  became  an  integral  part  of  the  Navv 
with  the  passage  of  the  Women’s  Armed  Services  Inte- 
gration Act  in  1948  following  the  unification  of  the 
services.  Before  that,  the  majority  of  all  enlisted  wom- 
en were  in  the  seaman  ranks;  14,500  served  as  veo- 
men,  and  the  remainder  worked  as  storekeepers,  teleg- 
raphers, electrician’s  mates,  cooks,  printers  and  even 
bakers. 


Below:  AC3  P.  Laragione  directs  aircraft  into  their  assigned  parking  spaces. 
Right:  TD3  M.  Brooks  using  the  P-3  ASW  Simulator  and  S-2E  Trainer. 
Right,  below:  JOC  M.  Cochran  working  on  a newspaper  layout. 
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TODAY,  THE  LARGEST  PERCENTAGE  OF  ENLISTED 

* women  participate  in  the  medical/dental  fields,  the 
various  aviation  career  specialties,  and  the  administra- 
tive/clerical field  to  include  radioman  rating.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  women  are  also  working  in  some  of 
the  Navy’s  most  technical  ratings  such  as  Data  Sys- 
tems Technician  (DS)  and  Electronics  Technician 
(ET).  Just  recently,  a pilot  program  was  initiated  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  opening  the  new  Ocean  Sys- 
tems Technician  (OT)  rating  to  women.  Five  other 
rates— Lithographer,  Illustrator  Draftsman,  Musician 
(vocalist  NEC),  Aviation  Antisubmarine  Warfare 
Technician  (AX),  and  Aviation  Fire  Control  Tech- 
nician (AR)  were  also  added  to  the  list.  Enlisted 


women  now  have  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  24 
ratings. 

Women  are  no  longer  restricted  to  CONUS  and 
Hawaii,  but  now  serve  around  the  globe,  just  as  their 
male  counterparts.  For  some  time  enlisted  women 
have  been  serving  in  London,  Brussels,  Stuttgart, 
Naples  and  Rota.  In  recent  months,  the  list  has  in- 
cluded Yokosuka,  Atsugi  and  Tokyo  in  Japan;  Sigo- 
nella,  Italy;  Lisbon,  Portugal;  and  Mildenhall,  Eng- 
land. Women  officers  have  been  serving  in  a variety 
of  overseas  billets  for  some  time. 

Basically,  women  may  serve  at  any  overseas  sta- 
tion, since  Navy  billets  are  not  labeled  as  either  male 
or  female.  Overseas  assignments  for  enlisted  women 


Left:  AC2  Kay  Bauer,  NAS  Norfolk. 

Left,  below:  WO-1  S.  Chandler  operating  a master  computer  control  system. 
Below:  LT  M.  Turner  and  SA  C.  Jones  at  Movement  Reports  Center,  Norfolk. 
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are  usually  made  on  a voluntary  basis  since  govern- 
ment quarters  are  not  always  available  for  them.  How- 
ever, enlisted  women  are  given  the  option  of  living  on 
the  local  economy  in  those  areas  which  do  not  have 
quarters.  Many  enlisted  women  have  taken  this  option 
during  the  past  year  and  are  now  enjoying  the  oppor- 
tunity of  living  in  a foreign  country. 

One  point  on  which  most  Navy  women  would  agree 
is  their  duty  is  interesting  and  challenging.  And  most 
find  themselves  in  the  enviable  position  of  being  in 
the  minority  wherever  they  go  in  the  Navy.  Who  ob- 
jects to  this? 

Ill  HAT  ARE  TODAY'S  NaVY  WOMEN  LIKE?  The  follow- 
* * ing  individual  sketches  of  Navy  women  depict  the 


variety  of  assignments  in  which  women  serve. 

• Debbie  Parker  is  a personnelman  striker  in  the 
NAS  Memphis  personnel  office,  and  she  is  providing 
help  to  the  Memphis  recruiting  district.  The  recruiting 
team,  originally  composed  entirely  of  men,  found 
themselves  unable  to  answer  questions  asked  by  young 
women.  They  also  discovered  that  some  were  reluctant 
to  ask  certain  questions  of  male  recruiters.  Here’s 
where  Debbie  filled  the  gap. 

She  now  accompanies  the  recruiters  whenever  pos- 
sible when  they  give  their  “Career  Day”  presentations 
at  local  high  schools.  She  admits  that  the  girls  are 
often  shy  about  talking  with  her,  but  adds,  “when  one 
question  is  asked,  they  open  up  and  everyone  partici- 
pates.” Debbie  says  she  really  enjoys  the  work-in  fact. 


Below:  ACAN  D.  Padden  working  in  the  tower  at  NAS,  Norfolk. 
Right:  PH3  R.  Fowler  checks  her  camera  before  starting  an  assignment. 
Right,  below:  J03  Chick  Barger  prepares  tapes  for  nationwide 
mailing. 
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now  she  spends  many  off-duty  hours  helping  with  the 
administrative  work  of  the  recruiting  station. 

pLEET  TACTICAL  SUPPORT  SQUADRON  ONES  Chris 
* Chriswell  finds  herself  as  the  only  yeoman  in  the 
300-man,  Norfolk-based  command  quite  unique.  She 
admits  that  at  first  it  was  difficult  to  adjust  to  the  as- 
signment, but  the  men  now  accept  her  and  she  finds 
she’s  as  much  at  home  amid  the  airplanes  and  grease 
stands  as  they  are. 

She  found  the  only  way  to  be  accepted  as  an  equal 
was  to  develop  a “join  ’em”  attitude,  and  that’s  just 
what  she  did.  Chris  is  currently  training  to  become  a 
flight  attendant  on  the  C-118  Liftmaster  aircraft  and 
hopes  to  win  her  aircrewman  wings. 


^ommander  Elizabeth  M.  Barrett  has  the  dis- 
tinction  of  being  the  first  senior  woman  officer  to 
be  assigned  duty  in  Vietnam.  With  wide  experience 
in  the  field  of  administration,  the  commander  is  also 
the  first  woman  assigned  as  Director  of  Administration 
on  the  combined  staff  of  U.  S.  Naval  Forces  Vietnam/ 
U.  S.  Naval  Advisory  Group  Vietnam. 

CDR  Barrett,  a volunteer,  of  course,  considers  her 
assignment  a great  challenge:  “We  have  such  wonder- 
ful people  working  with  us  that  I know  I’m  going  to 
enjoy  this  tour.” 

Her  tasks  range  from  responsibilities  for  customs, 
shore  patrol  and  special  services,  to  overseeing  the 
operation  of  clubs  and  messes  and  the  postal  service. 

She  adds,  “I  entered  the  Navy  to  qualify  for  the  GI 


Left:  PH2  W.  Gellert  prepares  a photo  album. 

Left,  below:  DP2  W.  Sortain  changing  tapes  for  personnel  accounting. 
Below:  YN3  G.  Jones,  yeoman  to  the  Deputy  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander Atlantic. 


Britain 
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vantages  and  opportunities  available. 


THE  JOB  THEY  DO 

Bill  benefits.  I wanted  to  do  two  years  and  then  re- 
turn to  college  to  get  a master’s,  but  I liked  the  Navy 
so  much  that  here  I am  18  years  later.” 

halfway  around  the  world,  Navy  recruiting  took 
n on  an  attractive  new  look  recently  with  the  as- 
signment of  Lieutenant  (jg)  Earlyn  F.  Perry  to  the 
Washington,  D.  C.,  main  station.  A native  of  Wash- 
ington, LTJG  Perry  attended  Calvin  Coolidge  High 
School  and  earned  a bachelor’s  degree  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity before  entering  the  Navy. 

She  has  always  wanted  “a  challenging  job  that’s 
important”  and  now  feels  she  has  it.  She  advises  po- 
tential candidates,  particularly  those  from  raeial/eth- 
nic  minority  groups,  and  points  out  the  main  ad- 


Below: YN2  M.  Powell  in  the  military  personnel  office  in  Naples, 
Italy. 

Right:  AZAN  C.  Criswell,  striking  for  aircrewman  wings. 

Right,  below:  ENS  A.  Smith,  key  punch  programmer. 


JH|ASTER  CHIEF  AVIATION  MAINTENANCE  ADM  I NISTRA- 

tionman  Kathleen  E.  Temple’s  27  yeais  of  ex- 
perience in  naval  aviation  are  relied  on  heavilv  at  the 
Naval  Safety  Center  in  Norfolk.  A 3-M  analyst  in  the 
maintenance  material  division,  she  interprets  and  re- 
searches messages  containing  data  on  maintenance 
errors.  Many  of  these  errors  provide  the  basis  for  her 
articles  for  Safety  Center  publications.  She  also  de- 
velops and  revises  procedures  to  improve  data  re- 
trieval from  several  computer  systems,  while  making 
analytical  studies  of  faulty  maintenance  practices. 

In  addition  to  her  assigned  tasks,  Master  Chief 
Temple  makes  frequent  field  trips,  as  a member  of 
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a safety  survey  team,  to  various  naval  activities  where 
she  observes  maintenance  procedures  and  makes  on- 
site recommendations. 

IN  THESE  DAYS  OF  WOMEN  JOCKEYS  and  WOmeil  foot- 
* ball  and  basketball  players,  it’s  not  too  surprising  to 
hear  of  women  firefighters.  The  Navy  has  three  of 
them:  Lieutenants  (jg)  Jodie  Mitchell,  Mickey  Mc- 
Manus and  Wendy  Metcalf,  all  graduates  of  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet  Training  Group’s  Firefighting  School  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 

The  ladies  learned  the  techniques  of  fire  control 
and  practical  application  of  these  principles  in  simu- 
lated shipboard  operations.  LTJG  Mitchell,  explaining 
her  reaction  to  the  school,  said,  “It  was  really  fun  but 


we  also  learned  to  respect  fire.”  The  three  officers 
went  through  the  course  to  better  qualify  themselves 
for  the  OOD  watches  they  stand  at  Fleet  Operational 
Control  Center. 

Today’s  women  in  blue  continue  to  serve  their 
country  in  far-off  places  such  as  Guam,  Japan,  Ice- 
land, Bermuda,  the  United  Kingdom,  Spain,  Morocco, 
Italy  and  Germany.  They  fill  all  types  of  billets  from 
yeoman  to  photographer,  and  from  aviation  store- 
keeper to  radioman.  The  women  are  also  where  the 
action  is,  as  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Ann  J.  Moriarty, 
who’s  currently  serving  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Whatever  the  challenge  or  however  difficult  the 
task  mav  be,  that’s  where  you’ll  find  an  efficient  ladv 
in  blue,  one  of  today’s  women  in  the  Navy. 

— JOC  Bill  Wedertz,  USN 


Left:  AZ3  B.  Moternowski  working  in  an  air  operations  maintenance 
department. 

Left,  below:  LTJG  J.  Mitchell  during  firefighting  class. 

Below:  PH2  M.  E.  Young  working  ot  an  enlarger. 

Bottom:  DP3  S.  McReynolds  programs  the  tapes  on  a computer. 
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Jkift  any  cic;ars  were  chewed  to  shredded  nubs  in 
* * Washington  during  the  winter  of  1941-42.  One 
reason:  The  Navy  faced  the  approaching  necessity  of 
incorporating  women  into  its  organization  as  members. 
Their  presence  on  the  home  front  would  release  much 
needed  manpower  for  the  battlefront.  The  measure 
had  already  been  taken  by  the  British  and,  although 
such  measures  seemed  extreme  to  many  in  the  United 
States,  they  had  to  be  taken. 

The  decision  was  made  to  appoint  a woman  as  as- 
sistant to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (then  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation),  to  study  how  women 
could  be  made  a part  of  the  Navy.  Elizabeth  Reynard, 
a youthful  professor  at  Barnard  College,  was  selected 
for  preliminary  research. 

Although  Miss  Reynard  admitted  to  a tendency  to- 
ward seasickness  even  in  a rowboat,  she  nevertheless 
accepted  the  job  and  disappeared  into  the  Washing- 
ton whirlpool.  When  she  surfaced,  she  had  a plan  for 
organizing  a Women’s  Naval  Reserve  component 
which,  in  1942,  was  authorized  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  new  organization  was  christen- 
ed Women  Accepted  for  Volunteer  Emergency  Serv- 
ice (Waves). 

Mildred  McAfee,  then  president  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, was  selected  to  head  the  new  volunteers  and 
Miss  McAfee  was  sworn  into  the  Navy  as  a lieutenant 
commander— the  first  woman  officer  (other  than  Navy 
nurses)  to  be  a member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  Elizabeth  Reynard,  the  Wave’s  pre- 
liminary planning  organizer  was  sworn  in  as  a LT. 

A s readers  of  history  know,  the  new  women 
members  of  the  naval  establishment  bore  their  re- 
sponsibilities well.  An  officers’  training  school  was 
established  at  Smith  College  in  Northampton,  Mass. 
All  female  candidates  for  commissions  had  to  be  col- 
lege graduates  or  must  have  had  two  years  of  college 
followed  by  two  years  of  professional  or  business  ex- 
perience. 

Boot  camp  was  established  at  Hunter  College  in 
New  York  City.  The  newly  graduated  officers  from 
Smith  came  to  take  charge  and  their  experience  served 
them  well  up  to  a point.  They  were  able  to  provide 
the  active  and  aggressive  leadership  which  was  re- 
quired, but  nothing  in  their  past  had  prepared  them 
for  the  large  numbers  of  women  coming  into  the 
Waves.  However,  the  new  officers  were  soon  able  to 
meet  the  challenge. 

When  the  Waves  were  established,  the  Congres- 
sional bill  provided  for  only  10,000  members  with  600 
officers.  It  wasn’t  long,  however,  before  the  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics  decided  it  needed  32,000  Waves. 
Eventually,  the  number  of  Waves  in  actual  service  at 
any  one  time  reached  about  85,000.  Their  director 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  captain. 

With  all  the  personnel  demanded  for  the  Waves,  a 
large  facility  had  to  be  selected  and,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  Hunter  College  was  selected  and  promptly 
became  known  as  uss  Hunter. 

uss  Hunter  was  a busy  place  during  World  War  II. 
Every  other  week,  1680  Wave  seamen  had  to  be 
housed,  fed,  uniformed,  given  medical  examinations. 


Happy 

Anniv 
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drilled  and  tested— a big  job  even  for  seasoned  Nav\ 
administrators.  And  it  had  to  be  done  in  a hum  . 


B asic  training  lasted  from  six  to  eight  weeks  and 
° the  women  were  housed  in  17  apartment  build- 
ings near  the  college  requisitioned  by  the  Navv. 

Just  the  housekeeping  chore  for  up  to  7000  Wave 


Above:  CAPT  Mildred  H.  McAfee,  first  officer  to  serve  os  Assistant 
Chief  for  Women,  and  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King,  WWII  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  attend  2nd  anniversary  ceremonies,  30  Jul  1944. 
Center:  Women  served  as  control  tower  operators  during  World  War 
II.  Right:  The  first  summer  working  uniform,  1942. 

Below:  CAPT  Joy  B.  Hancock,  Assistant  Chief  for  Women,  is 
greeted  in  1948  by  then  RADM  James  L.  Holloway,  Jr.,  later 
ChNavPers.  Center:  First  Black  women  commissioned  as  naval 
officers  in  WWII  were  LTJG  Harriet  I.  Pickens  and  ENS  Frances 
Wills.  Right:  Dress  blue  uniform  for  Navy  enlisted  women  points  up 
the  fact  that  the  Navy  keeps  up  with  chonging  fashions. 
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30  th 

>rsary 

recruits  was  no  small  job,  and  it  was  a long  time  be- 
fore the  administrators  could  refrain  from  shuddering 
over  new  crises  and  problems  which  presented  them- 
selves. There  was,  for  example,  the  time  the  laundry 
machines  broke  down  and  the  station  found  itself  with 
a growing  mountain  of  linen.  There  wasn’t  enough 
water  pressure  for  the  recruits  to  handle  the  job  and 


there  wasn’t  a laundry  in  New  York  that  could  take 
it  over.  (The  station’s  repair  facilities  made  it  a top 
priority  fix-it  job.) 

■the  average  age  of  the  first  Waves  was  21  vears 
■ (they  were  somewhat  younger  than  the  British 
wrens).  Their  national  origins  were  universal.  Years 
later,  when  Waves  served  as  color  bearers  for  the 
flags  of  all  the  United  Nations,  the  bearer  of  each 
flag  was  fluent  in  the  language  of  the  country  which 
her  flag  represented. 

Despite  their  youth  and  the  diversity  of  their  ori- 
gins, the  girls  took  to  their  training  like  ducks  to 
water,  uss  Hunter  was  equipped  with  all  the  princi- 
pal aviation  equipment  which  Waves  would  use  when 
sent  to  air  bases— airplane  instruments,  engines,  a 
theodolite,  link  trainer,  a tail  gun  which  “shot”  bullets 
of  light,  a parachute  table,  a voice  recorder  to  test  for 
control-tower  aptitude  and  many  other  devices. 

Charts,  ship  models  and  plane  models  were  ac- 
quired along  with  tool  assortments,  displays  of  insignia 
and  a host  of  other  equipment.  Morale  was  extremelv 
high.  After  graduation  from  uss  Hunter,  some  of  the 
erstwhile  boots  went  on  to  special  training  while 
others  became  seamen  2nd  class  and  did  odd  jobs 
around  shore  stations  while  striking  for  rates.  Many 
of  the  new  Waves  had  had  secretarial  training  and 
became  yeomen— much  to  the  delight  of  the  officers 
for  whom  they  worked  who  had  never  had  their  secre- 
tarial jobs  done  better. 

the  presence  of  the  Waves  throughout  the  shore 

* establishment  began  to  be  felt  throughout  the 
Navy  as  increasingly  large  numbers  of  men  were  re- 
leased from  their  support  jobs  ashore  for  duty  at  sea. 

Through  the  years  since  World  War  II  (they  became 
a permanent  part  of  the  Navy  in  1948),  women  have 
continued  to  serve.  They  are  assigned  to  duty  inter- 
changeably with  men;  there  are  women  in  the  hos- 
pital corps,  the  medical  service  corps,  dental  tech- 
nician ratings  and  at  least  one  woman  has  been  as- 
signed to  duty  in  what  was  once  considered  ex- 
clusively a man’s  world.  There  was  a master  chief 
aviation  maintenanceman  (or  should  we  say  woman?). 
Women  now  serve  overseas. 

omen  officer  candidates  attend  the  U.  S.  Naval 

* * Women  Officers  School  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  where 
they  study  such  subjects  as  history,  logistics,  person- 
nel administration,  correspondence,  ships,  aircraft  and 
weapons,  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  and 
leadership  and  responsibilities  of  junior  officers. 

They  are  assigned  to  a variety  of  fields  which  in- 
clude: meteorology,  oceanography,  intelligence,  com- 
puter programming,  data  processing,  communications, 
engineering,  public  relations,  legislative  liaison,  ad- 
ministration, personnel  management,  personnel  plan- 
ning, education  and  training,  finance,  merchandising, 
comptrollership,  logistics  and  supply. 

Rather  than  being  a Reserve  component,  the 
women  now  serve  in  the  Regular  Navy  and  the  Naval 
Reserve.  The  year  1972  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  Waves.  Happy  anniversary! 
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Yeomanettes 

Navy 

Women 


War  One 

Y he  history  of  women  in  the  navy  does  not  begin 
* with  the  World  War  II  organization  of  the  Waves 
—Women  Accepted  for  Volunteer  Emergency  Service 
—which  came  into  being  on  30  Jul  1942.  It  dates 
back  more  than  a third  of  a century  earlier,  to  the 
year  1908  when  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  was  estab- 
lished. (The  story  of  the  Navy  Nurses  appears  on 
page  25.) 

Women  also  performed  an  important  role  in  the 
naval  service  during  the  first  World  War,  when  more 
than  11,000  came  on  active  duty:  Josephus  Daniels, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  WWI,  himself  tells  the  story 


of  how  this  came  about.  There  was  a particular  need 
for  yeomen  and  personnel  in  related  jobs  to  handle 
the  burgeoning  demand  from  headquarters  and  nasal 
shore  stations  as  the  Nation  readied  itself  for  WWI. 

“Is  there  any  law  that  says  a yeoman  must  be  a 
man?”  SecNav  Daniels  asked  his  legal  advisors. 

“The  answer  was  that  there  was  not,  but  that  onlv 
men  had  heretofore  been  enlisted.  The  law  did  not 
say  ‘male.’ 

“Then  enroll  women  in  the  Naval  Reserve  as  yeo- 
men,” Navy  Secretary  Daniels  said.  In  such  jobs,  he 
added,  they  would  offer  the  best  “assistance  that  the 
country  can  provide.” 

Y he  establishment  of  yeoman  (f),  better  known 
* as  the  Yeomanette,  was  accomplished  under  the 
provisions  of  an  Act  of  29  Aug  1916,  which  set  up  the 
Naval  Reserve  Force.  The  Navy  Department  sent  the 
following  letter  to  all  commandants  of  naval  districts, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Enrollment  of  Women  in  the 
Naval  Coast  Defense  Reserve.  “After  a careful  read- 
ing of  . . . the  Act  . . . nothing  can  be  found  which 
would  prohibit  the  enrollment  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
Force  and  in  the  class  mentioned  of  women.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  believed  that  their  enrollment  was 
contemplated.” 

Immediately  after  the  U.  S.  entered  World  War  I, 
women  were  taken  in  on  a large  scale  “in  order  to  re- 
lease enlisted  men  for  active  service  at  sea.” 

As  a result  a total  of  11,275  Yeomen  (F)  were  in 
service  at  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed  and  most 
of  the  immense  volume  of  clerical  work  at  the  Navv 
Department,  in  addition  to  many  highly  important 
special  duties,  was  being  handled  by  them. 

Along  with  the  purely  clerical  and  administrative 
duties  performed  by  the  Yeomen  (F),  others  served 
as  translators,  draftsmen,  fingerprint  experts,  camou- 
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ALL  HANDS 


fiage  designers,  and  recruiting  agents.  Five  Yeomen 
(F),  enlisted  in  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
served  with  Navy  hospital  units  in  France.  One  served 
in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Office  of 
Naval  Intelligence  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Yeomen  (F)  were  stationed  at  Guam,  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  Zone,  and  Hawaii,  in  addition  to  the  United 
States  and  France.  About  300  “Marinettes,”  as  the 
feminine  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Marine  Corps  were 
designated,  were  on  duty  during  the  war.  Most  of 
them  were  stationed  at  Marine  Corps  Headquarters 
at  the  Navy  Department,  although  a number  were  as- 
signed with  Marine  Corps  recruiting  units. 

All  Yeomen  (F)  were  released  from  active  dutv 
by  31  Jul  1919,  and  to  them  Secretary  Daniels  sent 
the  following  message: 

“It  is  with  deep  gratitude  for  the  splendid  service 
rendered  by  the  Yeomen  (F)  during  our  national 
emergency  that  I convey  to  them  the  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  the  Navy  Department  for  their  patriotic 
cooperation.” 


a World  War  I Yeomonette,  Miss  Bcema  Mahoney  began  her 
ensive  career  with  the  Navy  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Cable  Censors 
...ice,  San  Francisco,  and  later  became  a Navy  employee  working 
for  the  sea-service  more  than  40  years. 


Left:  Yeomen  (F)  and  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Women  Reserves  (Marinettes)  at  their  finol 
review  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels  (center)  and  then-Assistont  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (left,  holding  hat).  Below:  Payroll  Department  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  Dec  1918. 


AS  ENLISTMENTS  HAD  BEEN  MADE  FOR  FOUR  YEARS, 

^ the  Yeomen  (F)  were  continued  on  the  rolls  of 
the  Navy  in  inactive  status  and  received  the  retainer 
pay  of  $12.00  a year  until  the  expiration  of  enlistment, 
when  they  were  discharged  from  the  naval  service. 

A large  number  of  women  who  had  been  on  duty 
in  the  Navy  Department  and  at  Navy  yards  and  sta- 
tions, were  given  temporary  appointments  to  similar 
positions  under  the  Civil  Service. 

Incidentally,  there  were  provisions  for  military  pref- 
erence for  former  Yeomen  (F)  in  Civil  Service  posi- 
tions and  they  were  allowed  an  increase  of  five  per 
cent  on  Civil  Service  ratings  for  permanent  jobs.  They 
were  also  included  in  all  subsequent  benefits  affect- 
ing World  War  I veterans. 
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CAPTAIN  ROBIN  QUIGLEY 

PROFILE  OF 


iAi  hen  Captain  Robin  Quigley,  usn,  became  As- 
**  sistant  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  for  Women, 
she  was  the  youngest  of  her  seven  predecessors  to 
hold  the  position  since  1942  when  women  were  first 
“accepted  for  volunteer  emergency  service.”  Un- 
doubtedly there  were  a number  of  factors  which 
guided  her  into  a military  career  after  her  graduation 
from  San  Rafael’s  Dominican  College  but  she  men- 
tions being  impressed  by  the  example  of  her  father 
who,  before  his  retirement,  was  a Lieutenant  Colonel 
in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force’s  Strategic  Air  Command.  She 
credits  his  devotion  to  duty  with  influencing  her  own 
choice  of  the  career  in  which  she  has  “spent  18  happy 
years”  and  which  she  continues  to  pursue  with  con- 
siderable gusto. 

“There  are  exciting,  challenging  and  promising 
things  going  on  in  the  People  Business  in  the  Navy 
these  days,”  she  says,  “and  women  are  a part  of  it.” 
She  adds,  however,  that,  “We  are  moving  off  in  new 
and  uncharted  directions,  we  are  breaking  with  old 
and  comfortable  traditions  and  ways  of  doing  things.” 

She  also  warns  that  the  path  may  not  be  easy.  “The 
Navy’s  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral  Zumwalt, 
has  brought  us  into  the  ‘now’  Navy,”  she  says  “and 
this  proposes  a challenge  to  women  who  are  part  of 
the  now  Navy.” 

■ | pon  assuming  her  present  duties,  Captain  Quigley 
^ soon  established  a rapport  with  her  fellow  Navy 
women  and  has  kept  them  well  informed,  via  a series 


of  memoranda,  concerning  her  thinking  on  a varietv 
of  subjects.  Salient  features  of  these  communications 
concern  outmoded  terms  which  tend  to  erect  barriers 
between  women  and  their  place  as  full  Navy  profes- 
sionals; how  to  preserve  one’s  femininity  while  work- 
ing in  a man’s  world,  and  how  to  discharge  duties 
with  responsibility. 

In  connection  with  the  latter  point,  Captain  Quigley 
believes  that  women  in  the  Navy  should  be  accorded 
full  professional  status  just  as  men  are  and  that  they 
should  accept  the  full  responsibilities  and  duties  con- 
sistent with  their  rate  or  rank.  She  acknowledges 
that  there  are  no  jobs  in  the  Navy  which  women,  as 
a group,  are  better  equipped  to  handle  than  men  and 
she  readily  credits  men,  as  a group,  with  the  ability 
to  do  jobs  requiring  masculine  strength  which  may  be 
beyond  the  capability  of  the  average  woman. 

The  Navy,  of  course,  takes  such  things  into  con- 
sideration when  it  specifies  that  certain  fields  are 
closed  to  women  but  this  really  isn’t  the  point.  The 
point  CAPT  Quigley  makes  is  that  a woman  should  be 
assigned  to  the  work  which  her  rate  or  rank  indi- 
cates she  is  prepared  to  do.  If  she  is  an  enlisted  wom- 
an rated  as  an  electronics  technician,  she  should  be 
given  work  which  is  consistent  with  her  training  and 
not  relegated  to  the  ditto  machine  or  the  coffee  mess. 
A woman  who  has  been  appointed  an  officer  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  be  given  responsibilities  consistent  with  her 
rank. 
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A FOUR-STRIPER 


A lthough  she  is  quite  firm  on  this  point,  she  is 
^ equally  firm  in  reminding  Navy  women  that  they 
must  exercise  considerable  responsibility  in  their  work- 
ing relationships  with  the  predominantly  male  Navy. 

To  Navy  women  she  says,  “We  tend  occasionally 
to  argue  persuasively  that  the  fact  we  are  women 
should  make  no  difference  when  it  comes  to  equal 
professional  treatment,  and  then  to  argue  equally  per- 
suasively that  the  fact  we  are  women  should  make  a 
difference  in  those  issues  where  it  is  convenient  for  us 
to  do  so.  There  are  those  instances  where  the  physical 
fact  of  our  womanhood  does  imply  unavoidable  dif- 
ferences. 

“However,  I would  simply  commend  the  problem 
to  your  attention.  If  you  want  us  to  be  treated  with 
complete  professional  equality  across  the  board,  we 
must  be  verv  careful  that  we  do  not  pull  out  the  ‘Oh, 
yes,  but  we’re  women’  argument  thoughtlessly  or 
arbitrarily  or  simply  to  suit  a selfish  purpose.  If  we’re 
not  careful  on  this  issue,  the  result  will  be  a credibility 
gap  which  will  mean  the  difference  between  argument 
and  actions  accomplished.” 

CAPT  Quigley  has  no  illusions  that  it  is  easy  to  be 
a woman  and  work  in  what  she  calls  a “man’s  world,” 
but  she  is  firmly  opposed  to  Navy  women  abandoning 
their  femininity  to  become  “one  of  the  guys.” 

She  feels  that  words  which  are  used  to  preface  a 
woman’s  Navy  status  sometimes  form  a barrier  to 
women’s  complete  acceptance  in  the  Navy.  The  term 
WAVE  is  one  such  word,  she  says.  It  is,  of  course,  an 


acronym  for  Women  Accepted  for  Volunteer  Emer- 
gency Service  which,  in  1942,  was  an  accurate  de- 
scription. Since  that  time,  however,  women  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  Regular  Navy  and  the  term  no 
longer  applies,  yet  it  is  frequently  used  as  a qualifying 
word.  Captain  Quigley  is  concerned  that  this  mav 
imply  that  Navy  women  are  a kind  of  Ladies 
Auxiliary. 

< ‘there  is,”  she  says,  “no  such  separate,  identifiable 
* grouping  of  women  or  organization— either  on 
paper  or  in  fact— as  ‘The  WAVES.’  There  was  at  one 
time,  but  there  has  not  been  for  many  long  years  now. 
You  joined  the  Navy.  You  are  now  serving  in  the 
Navy.  You  can  use  its  professional  labels  by  saving, 
‘I  am  a Storekeeper  First  Class,  I am  an  officer.’ 
“And,”  she  continues,  “if  you  want  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  and  be  treated  as  a full  status  member 
of  that  organization,  then  the  professional  label  vou 
use  does  not  need  a modifier! 

“Nowhere,”  she  says  to  Navy  women,  “from  Hawaii 
to  Newport,  do  I hear  you  telling  me  that  you  want 
to  be  the  ladies  auxiliary.” 

She  is  also  concerned  about  the  title  “Director  of 
the  WAVES,”  which,  she  points  out,  never  enjoved  of- 
ficial status.  Although  she  herself  formerly  prefaced 
her  memoranda  with  the  words  “From  the  Director,” 
she  abandoned  the  title  last  February  because  she  sees 
her  role  more  as  that  of  an  advisor. 

“The  proper  title  of  this  billet,”  she  says,  “is  As- 
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sistant  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  for  Women.  In  that 
capacity  I advise  on  matters  concerning  women  in  the 
Navy  (exclusive  of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps). 

“I  am  in  there  advising  up  a storm— but  my  advice 
is  not  always  heeded— or  needed.  Not  always  heeded 
because  who  says  the  Assistant  Chief  for  Women 
always  ‘speaketh  the  gospel’  about  women  or  knows 
all  about  the  particular  context  in  which  they  are  be- 
ing discussed?  Not  always  needed  because  there  are 
countless  splendid,  innovative  minds  at  work  here  in 
the  Bureau,  male  and  female.  They  have  my  deep 
respect  and  confidence.” 

yHE  CHANGES  WHICH  HAVE  TAKEN  PLACE  in  the  19 
' months  Captain  Quigley  has  occupied  her  role  as 
advisor  speak  well  for  her  powers  of  persuasion.  Ac- 
tion which  was  within  the  purview  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  the  Navy  Department  has  been  ac- 
complished while  other  items  which  require  congres- 
sional attention  have  been  studied  and  legislation  has 
been  recommended  in  Congress. 

A few  items,  of  course,  required  only  her  personal 
opinion  to  establish  guidelines  for  Navy  women  to 
follow.  For  example: 

• Hair  Length—  ‘You  may  consider  the  part  of  the 
collar  which  the  hair  may  touch  but  not  fall  below  as 
the  lowef  edge  of  the  collar.  This  permits  a hair  length 
just  off  the  shoulder,  Any  hair  style  longer  than  that  is 
simply  not  smart,  smooth  or  sophisticated  looking  in 
the  uniform.”  Afros,  she  added,  are  OK  so  long  as  the 
Navy  woman  can  wear  her  hat  properly.” 

• Skirt  Length— “l  would  continue  to  offer  the  guid- 
ance on  the  conservative  side  of  the  fashion.  And  the 
fashion  word,  ladies,  in  Washington,  is  that  hems  are 
down!” 

• Working  Uniform  and  Oxfords— “There  are  recog- 
nizable circumstances  where  the  working  uniform  or 
the  service  dress  uniform  with  the  oxford  is  called  for. 
I would  simply  say  that  I am  a big  believer  in  com- 
mon sense  and  good  judgment  and  I ask  you  to  be 
liberal  in  your  use  of  same  in  these  matters.  For  ex- 
ample, with  regard  to  wearing  the  working  uniform 
to  and  from  work,  I would  say  it  simply  isn’t  in  the 
best  judgment  to  do  so  via  public  transportation.  We, 
all  of  us,  surely  want  to  put  our  best  looks  forward 
in  public  and  the  practicality  of  the  working  uniform, 
or  oxfords  for  that  matter,  just  don’t  make  up  for 
lack  of  feminine  fashionableness!” 

^aptain  Quigley  has  promoted  the  idea  that  wom- 
^ en  in  pay  grades  E-4  and  above  can  be  assigned  to 
geographical  locations  either  in  conus  or  overseas 
where  Bachelor  Enlisted  Quarters  (BEQ)  may  not  be 
available.  Women,  however,  are  not  left  to  cope  with 
housing  problems  without  first  having  been  counseled 
concerning  what  they  might  be  up  against  and  with- 
out knowing  how  to  facilitate  their  search  for  adequate 
housing. 

Navy  women  are  now  being  stationed  in  Europe, 
the  far  East  and  other  overseas  areas.  In  response  to 
a recommendation  made  by  a retention  study  group, 
the  possibility  of  more  overseas  billets  was  investi- 
gated. Assignments  of  women  to  billets  in  London, 


England;  Naples,  Italy;  and  Rota,  Spain,  have  in- 
creased. Also  under  consideration  are  increases  of 
Navy  women  billets  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  plus 
Bermuda;  Mildenhall,  England;  Yokosuka,  Japan;  Lis- 
bon, Portugal;  and  Sigonella,  Italy.  CAPT  Quiglev 
has  been  working  with  the  Commandant  of  the  British 
WRNS  concerning  the  possibility  of  arranging  ex- 
change billets.  Because  of  the  vastly  fewer  women  in 
the  British  Navy  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Lhiited 
States  Navy,  however,  the  number  of  such  billets 
probably  will  be  minimal. 

/■\ne  point  on  which  Navy  women  feel  strongly  is 
the  allotment  of  a basic  allowance  for  quarters 
(BAQ)  to  married  women  without  regard  to  whether 
their  husbands  are  military  men  or  civilians,  depend- 
ent or  not  dependent.  Legislation  on  this  point  has 
been  introduced  to  Congress  to  clarify  and  equalize 
dependency  status  between  male  and  female  service 
members.  Navy  women  point  out  that  no  such  condi- 
tions are  attached  with  regard  to  a male  member 
receiving  BAQ. 

During  CAPT  Quigley’s  tenure  as  ACNP,  advanced 
pay  grade  enlistment  programs  have  been  opened 
to  women  as  well  as  to  men;  the  Junior  College  Grad- 
uate Training  Program  and  the  Vocational  School 
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Graduate  Training  Program  as  well  as  the  Direct  Ap- 
pointment Petty  Officer  Program  in  Data  Processing 
are  now  open  to  women  under  the  same  qualification 
and  length  of  enlistment  criteria  applied  to  men. 

Changes  have  been  made  in  the  training  of  officer 
candidates  and,  in  areas  where  subject  matter  for 
both  men  and  women  officers  is  similar,  thought  has 
been  given  to  combining  instruction  in  the  form  of 
leadership  seminars  and  discussion  groups. 

While  some  problems  have  been  difficult  to  solve 
entirely  without  creating  others  at  least  as  formidable, 
administrative  action  has  been  taken  to  ease  some 
regulations.  For  example,  the  arbitrary  one  year  of 
service  required  at  a current  duty  station  before  a 
service  woman  can  request  transfer  to  her  husband’s 
duty  station  has  been  eliminated.  When  a command 
can  cope  with  the  transfer,  it  is  permitted,  thereby 
not  only  giving  married  service  couples  more  flexi- 
bility but  giving  detailers  a better  chance  to  honor 
requests  as  well. 

a lthough  juggling  the  needs  of  the  service  and 
the  transfer  desires  of  naval  personnel  is  a difficult 
job  in  this  respect,  current  reports  indicate  that  about 
nine  out  of  10  of  the  transfers  for  married  women 
have  been  processed  satisfactorily  under  this  plan. 


It  might  be  well  to  mention,  too,  at  this  point  that 
the  regulation  requiring  the  establishment  of  a joint 
household  has  also  been  eliminated,  making  it  possible 
for  detailers  to  transfer  husband  and  wife  Navy  teams 
to  installations  which,  though  separate,  are  sufficiently 
close  to  permit  frequent  commuting. 

Concerning  recruiting  and  retention,  Captain  Quig- 
ley reports  that  the  numbers  of  women  who  receive 
training  through  the  Officer  Candidate  School  are 
up  to  the  level  expected.  Additionally,  she  mentioned 
that  the  Navy  is  now  accepting  applications  from 
women  high  school  seniors  for  the  NROTC  Scholar- 
ship Program.  Initially,  women  will  be  accepted  at 
the  following  universities:  Jacksonville  University, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette, 
Ind.;  Southern  University  and  A & M College.  Baton 
Rouge,  La.;  and  University  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

She  stated  that,  since  she  worked  with  the  first 
minority  recruiting  task  force  in  1968,  the  recruit- 
ment, particularly  of  black  women,  has  increased 
some,  but  not  nearly  enough.  She  feels  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  do  better  in  this  area  since  the  Navy  has 
much  to  offer  women  of  all  racial  groups,  particularly 
an  effective  vocational  training  program  and  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  practical  experience  in  their 
chosen  field  of  work. 

When  questioned  concerning  such  topics  as  the 
women’s  rights  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and 
whether  she  thought  a woman  would  some  day  study 
at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  she  declined  to  plav 
the  seeress.  She  did,  however,  say  that  the  Navy  was 
filling  its  quota  of  women  officers  through  programs 
now  in  use  and,  such  being  the  case,  use  of  the 
Naval  Academy  to  achieve  the  same  ends  might  be 
fiscally  inadvisable  at  the  present  time. 

But  Captain  Quigley  seems  less  concerned  with 
such  “when  and  if”  abstractions  than  with  the  “here 
and  now”  issues. 

She  believes,  “There  are  good  things  happening 
for  women  in  the  Navy  and  they  are  happening  be- 
cause a great  many  fine,  professionally  dedicated 
men  and  women,  officers  and  petty  officers  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  and  authority  to  make 
them  happen  are  doing  so.” 

A s she  pointed  out  to  Navy  women  in  one  of  her 
^ memoranda,  the  attitude  of  Navy  men  concern- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  Navy  women  will  largely  be 
determined  by  women  themselves  and  she  is  en- 
couraged by  evidence  that  Navy  women  are  living  up 
to  their  responsibilities. 

In  February  of  this  year,  a BuPers  Notice  was 
promulgated  suspending  assignment  of  women  officers 
to  additional  and  collateral  duty  as  Assistant  for  Wom- 
en and  Women’s  Representatives.  Navy  women,  the 
notice  specified,  are  now  expected  to  use  the  com- 
munications and  advisory  channels  already  established 
in  the  profession  if  they  expect  to  be  integrated  into 
the  Navy  as  full  professionals. 

Captain  Robin  Quigley,  USN,  says  “I  believe  that 
we  will  stand  on  our  own  as  real  professionals.” 

—Robert  Neil 
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PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Woman 
Officer 
In  JAG 
Corps 


■ ieutenant  Ann  Girouard,  JAG,  USN,  is  one  of 
™ five  women  attorneys  on  active  duty  in  the  Navy. 
The  25-year-old  lawyer  is  “on  loan”  to  the  Naval  Sta- 
tion, San  Diego,  from  the  11th  Naval  District  Law 
Center,  and  she  is  serving  as  one  of  three  defense 
counsels. 

A member  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar,  the  petite, 
blue-eved  lieutenant  earned  her  AB  at  Boston’s  Em- 
manuel College.  She  took  her  law  degree  at  Boston 
College,  where  she  was  one  of  16  women  in  a class  of 
300  male  law  students.  Upon  graduation,  she  entered 
the  Navy,  she  says,  “because  I thought  it  would  pro- 
vide good  legal  training.  Besides,  the  Navy  allows  me 
to  travel  and  meet  people  all  over  the  country.” 

As  defense  counsel,  LT  Girouard  represents  the  ac- 
cused on  special  courts-martial  and  the  respondents 
in  administrative  discharge  boards.  She  keeps  busy 
with  an  average  of  six  cases  a week. 

Although  one  of  few  women  in  a male-dominated 
field,  Miss  Girouard  says  she  doesn’t  think  of  herself 
as  part  of  any  liberation  movement.  She  claims  that 
she  has  not  encountered  sex  bias  in  the  Navy.  She 
says,  “I  think  clients  will  accept  you  as  a competent 
attorney  if  you  fulfill  your  duties  with  competence.” 

With  just  a hint  of  a New  England  accent,  she 
speaks  approvingly  of  San  Diego’s  “lovely  weather” 
and  friendly  natives. 

What  do  LT  Girouard’s  male  cohorts  think  of  work- 
ing with  a lady  lawyer?  Says  fellow  defense  counsel 
Lieutenant  Bryan  Sharratt,  “It’s  nice.  It’s  as  interesting 
for  us  as  it  is  for  her.” 

The  Navy’s  senior  woman  attorney  is  Captain  Mary 
L.  McDowell,  who  has  been  on  active  duty  since  1944. 

—Mariana  Preston 

P03 

To  Become 
Photo- 
Journalist 


a young  Navywoman  at  Treasure  Island,  Calif.,  set 
^ two  precedents  recently  when  she  became  the 
only  woman— and  the  only  person  in  her  pay  grade— 
to  be  selected  for  the  Navy’s  Photojournalism  Course 
at  Syracuse  University.  Journalist  3rd  Class  Colleen 


M.  Herek,  23,  is  the  only  person  in  either  categorv  to 
be  chosen  since  the  inception  of  the  program  in  1964. 

A native  of  Omaha,  Miss  Herek  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Nebraska  there,  and  enlisted  in 
June  1971.  After  completing  the  Defense  Information 
School,  Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  among  the  top 
in  her  class,  she  was  promoted  to  J03. 

Miss  Herek  was  then  assigned  to  the  Twelfth  Naval 
District  Headquarters  where  she  wrote  releases, 
answered  newsmen’s  questions  and  performed  other 
Navy  journalists’  duties.  She  also  prepared  the  port- 
folio of  photographs  required  as  part  of  her  application 
to  the  nine-month  course. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  Navy  considered  3rd  class 
petty  officers  for  the  course  and  a waiver  of  require- 
ments was  necessary  for  Miss  Herek  to  be  selected 
over  other  applicants. 

The  waiver  was  allowed  because  the  Navy  is  seek- 
ing ways  to  enlarge  career  opportunities  for  women. 
Miss  Herek  is  “career  designated”  because  she  agreed 
to  serve  a total  of  six  years  when  she  was  promoted 
to  J03. 

Miss  Herek’s  achievement  is  more  remarkable  be- 
cause of  the  selected  few  that  attend  the  course.  The 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  sent  a total  of  15  men 
to  the  course  annually.  Twelve  are  usually  Navymen— 
most  are  Photographer’s  Mates  and  the  balance  are 
Journalists. 

She  holds  a bachelor  of  arts  in  history  but  decided 
she  would  like  to  work  in  journalism  during  her  senior 
year. 

“It’s  an  extension  of  history,”  she  said,  “it  has  to  be 
news  before  it  becomes  history.”  She  was  also  intro- 
duced to  photography  in  a course  she  took  that  year. 

Assignment 
To 

Puerto 
Rico 

■ ieutenant  Suzanne  oetting,  a woman  officer  in 
^ the  Naval  Reserve,  recently  completed  a challeng- 
ing assignment  at  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico.  Her 
job  was  to  survey  the  station  during  her  annual  two- 
week  active  duty  and  prepare  a written  report  to  Cap- 
tain Ronald  J.  Hays,  the  commanding  officer,  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  the  assignment  of  approxi- 
mately 100  women  to  fill  many  current  vacant  billets. 

“For  about  eight  months  this  station  has  been  oper- 
ating with  75  per  cent  of  its  manning  allowance,” 
said  Commander  Holden  R.  Herrin,  station  administra- 
tive officer.  “Having  women  assigned  will  boost  our 
allowance.” 

The  billets  considered  to  be  filled  bv  women  in- 
clude two  officers,  five  chief  petty  officers  and  about 
90  other  enlisted  women.  The  enlisted  women  will  be 
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in  about  16  clerical  and  technical  ratings,  with  the 
latter  being  the  majority. 

“It’s  quite  evident  that  this  generation  is  going 
through  an  era  of  change,”  CAPT  Hays  said.  “Women 
are  assuming  jobs  previously  reserved  for  men.  What 
we’d  like  to  do  here  is  fill  the  billets  and  get  the  es- 
sential jobs  done.”  Women  assigned  to  Roosevelt 
Roads  will  fill  vital  vacant  billets.  At  the  same  time, 
the  action  will  open  the  door  for  other  Navy  women, 
who  in  the  past  have  been  restricted  mostly  to  state- 
side duty. 

LT  Oetting  first  joined  the  Reserves  in  May  1960 


while  still  in  high  school.  She  was  a yeoman  3rd 
class,  before  joining  the  Regular  Navy  in  1965.  Mar- 
ried to  a Marine  Corps  captain,  she  has  had  duty  in 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  at  Naval 
Air  Station  Albany,  Ga.,  and  on  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Atlantic  Fleet,  in  Norfolk,  Va.  A 
graduate  of  Loyola  University,  she  is  attached  to 
Reserve  Training  Unit  62  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Incidentally,  recent  changes  to  enlisted  women’s 
assignments  include  the  plan  to  assign  approximately 
38  non-designated  women  SN/SAs  to  Roosevelt  Roads. 
Eleven  SAs  had  orders  to  report  starting  in  June. 


A MUSICAL  FIRST 


EVANGELINE  Bailey,  23,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
s U.  S.  Navy  Band  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  the 
Navy’s  first  female  Musician.  She  is  the  first  woman 
vocalist  accepted  for  the  Navy  Music  Program  since 
the  rating  was  opened  to  women  in  January  of  this 
year.  An  official  of  the  Navy  Band  describes  the 
former  hospital  corpsman  3rd  class  as  “enormously 
talented.” 

Evangeline,  who  recently  served  at  the  Bethesda 
Naval  Medical  Center,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  Sep- 
tember 1971.  She  comes  from  a gospel-singing,  music- 
loving  family,  known  in  Virginia  as  the  Bailey  Gospel 
Singers. 

Her  father  is  a retired  Navyman  with  22  years  of 
service.  Evangeline  said,  “In  my  family,  with  my 
father  it  was  a way  of  life.” 

Evangeline  was  playing  the  piano  at  five;  at  age 
nine— while  living  with  her  family  in  New  York— she 
was  studying  at  Steinway  Hall.  Most  of  her  training 


MU3  Evangeline  G.  Bailey,  the  first  female  musician  in  the  Navy, 
pauses  for  a moment  with  a few  members  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Bond. 
Left  to  right:  MUC  Robert  A.  Bell,  MU3  Bailey,  MUC  John  A 
Reinhardt  and  MUCM  David  E.  Zehner. 

has  been  in  the  classics.  When  she  enrolled  at  Norfolk 
State  College  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  she  entered  as  a voice 
major  with  a concentration  in  classical  music. 

She  also  was  a member  of  the  Washington  Ford 
Foundation,  a gospel  group;  a member  of  the  Col- 
legium Musicum,  a chorus  which  sang  every  range 
of  music;  and  she  also  appeared  with  the  “Superla- 
tives,” a rock  group  patterned  in  the  Supremes  style. 
While  at  Norfolk,  Evangeline  also  appeared  as  Des- 
pina in  the  Norfolk  State  Opera  Workshop  production 
of  Mozart’s  “Cosi  Fan  Tutte.” 

Evangeline  is  now  a rated  musician,  and,  as  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Navy  Band  puts  it,  “She’s  just 
another  example  of  the  forward  moving,  now-thinking 
New  Navy.” 
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^nur  concern  that  the  noontime  interview  had 
shortened  the  interns’  lunch  hour  was  wasted. 
Indeed,  we  learned  that,  for  an  intern,  an  hour  for 
the  noon  meal  is  the  stuff  from  which  dreams  are 
made,  and  that  actually  to  sit  at  a table  for  even  a 
few  minutes  was  a rare  luxury.  It  isn’t  that  the  Navy 
is  hard  on  its  interns  but,  as  viewers  of  television 
medical  sagas  know,  that’s  the  way  it  i's  in  the  life  of 
a young  medic. 

But  the  two  doctors  who  were  the  subjects  of  an 
All  Hands  interview  are  not  television  stereotypes. 
They  are  in  the  Navy  and  they  are  women.  Their 
field  is  pediatrics.  Neither  the  sparkle  in  their  eyes  nor 
the  brightness  of  their  smiles  betrayed  the  fact  that 
they  spend  every  third  night  on  duty  at  Bethesda, 
Md.,  Naval  Hospital.  This  is  the  regimen  they  under- 
took upon  arrival  at  Bethesda  and  the  one  which  they 
knew  they  would  continue  during  the  12  months  of 
their  internship. 

Neither  considered  the  long  hours  excessive.  In 
fact,  both  thought  they  were  better  off  in  the  naval 
hospital  at  Bethesda  than  in  a civilian  medical  institu- 
tion, many  of  which  require  interns  to  be  on  duty 
every  other  night.  Some  hospitals,  in  fact,  regard  sleep 
for  interns  as  something  which  is  to  be  caught  only 
when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do  and,  for  interns,  there 
is  frequently  something  else  to  do. 

the  two  doctors  had  backgrounds  which,  if  shared, 
* would  make  both  Navy  life  and  the  rigors  of  prac- 
ticing medicine  well  known  to  them  in  advance.  One 
of  the  women  is  the  daughter  of  a naval  officer  who 
retired  in  Washington,  which  she  considers  to  be  her 
home.  She  is  married  to  a civilian  who  operates  a 
business  in  the  national  capital  area  and  was  happy 
to  learn  she  could  serve  her  internship  in  a nearby 
hospital. 

The  other  pediatrician  joined  the  Sea  Service  to  be 
with  her  naval  officer  husband  who  is  also  a physician. 
He  selected  the  Navy  as  a means  of  discharging  his 
military  obligation  and  plans  to  become  a civilian  after 
he  has  completed  his  residency  at  the  Bethesda  Hos- 
pital. 

When  her  husband  joined  the  Navy,  the  lady  was 
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Doctors  LT  Mary  McCaffree  (far  left),  CAPT  Mary  T.  Lynch  (above),  and  LT  Judy  Swartz  (right). 


faced  with  two  unpalatable  choices.  She  could  either 
give  up  her  study  of  medicine  to  be  with  her  husband 
or  she  could  continue  her  studies  and  be  separated 
from  her  spouse  by  half  a continent.  Fortunately,  the 
Navy  gave  her  a third  and  more  acceptable  alternative. 
It  offered  her  a commission  and  internship  at  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Medical  Center.  This  was  the  alterna- 
tive she  selected  and,  if  given  the  opportunity,  she 
said,  she  would  do  it  all  over  again. 

Before  joining  the  Navy,  the  rigors  of  a doctor’s 
life  were  not  unknown  to  her  for  she  is  the  daughter 
of  a physician.  As  a child,  she  accompanied  her  father 
when  he  made  house  calls  and  later  worked  in  his 
office  for  several  years. 

respite  this  exposure  to  the  indefinite  schedules  of 
a practicing  physician,  she  has  found  that  being 
a Navy  wife  and  a Navy  doctor  presents  difficulties 
for  which  her  early  training  could  not  have  prepared 
her.  She  credits  both  the  flexibility  of  the  Navy’s  ad- 
ministration and  a helpful  and  understanding  husband 
with  her  ability  to  be  both  physician  and  spouse. 
When  necessary,  the  Navy  bends  to  accommodate  her 
(and  her  married  colleague).  At  home,  she  and  her 
husband  share  the  work  of  running  a household. 

When  both  she  and  her  husband  return  to  civilian 
life,  she  plans  to  become  resident  physician  at  a civil- 
ian Washington  hospital  and  perhaps  remain  in  the 
capital  area.  Although  she  does  not  intend  to  make 
Navy  medicine  a career,  she  is  impressed  with  what 
the  Navy  offers  a woman  doctor  and  is  surprised  that 
more  don’t  take  advantage  of  the  intern  and  other 
programs  which  are  available. 

She  and  her  colleague  cited  the  fact  that  civilian 
interns  work  long  hours  and  receive  very  little  pay 
for  their  efforts.  Navy  interns,  of  course,  work  long 
hours,  too,  but  they  receive  the  pay  and  allowances 
due  their  rank  (lieutenant).  Had  she  (or  her  col- 
league) interned  at  a civilian  hospital  while  her  hus- 
band was  completing  his  residency,  the  budget  would 
undoubtedly  have  suffered  considerable  strain. 

Women  physicians  in  the  Navy’s  Medical  Coips  are 
vastly  outnumbered  by  their  male  associates  and  it  is 
not  unusual  when  talking  to  the  Navy’s  women  doctors 


that  the  subject  of  women’s  lib  should  arise.  Neither 
of  the  pediatricians  considered  that  she  suffered  dis- 
crimination at  the  hands  of  her  male  colleagues.  In- 
deed, both  agreed  that,  without  the  Navy’s  flexibility 
in  adapting  regulations,  they  might  find  it  impossible 
to  function  both  as  wife  and  physician.  Both  doubted 
that  any  amount  of  bending  of  regulations  could 
enable  them  to  add  the  role  of  mother  to  their  lives 
as  naval  officer  and  wife.  Nevertheless,  they  appre- 
ciated the  opportunity  to  function  as  they  did  in  their 
dual  role. 

they  believed  there  were  certain  medical  fields  in 
■ which  women  felt  more  at  home  than  in  others. 
Pediatrics  was  one  of  these  and  both  selected  the  field 
because  of  their  fondness  for  children.  Other  fields, 
such  as  surgery,  are  open  to  women,  but  the  two 
pediatricians  considered  most  too  spartan  for  their 
tastes.  Both,  in  fact,  wondered  whether  the  tremen- 
dously rigid  discipline  required  in  training  doctors  in 
any  field  was  really  necessary. 

Neither  of  the  pediatricians  interviewed  by  All 
Hands  doubted  that  she  did  the  right  thing  by  accept- 
ing her  commission  in  the  Navy’s  Medical  Corps.  Ex- 
cept that  they  believed  themselves  to  be  better  off  in 
the  Navy  than  as  civilians,  they  were  scarcely  aware 
of  the  transition  from  civilian  to  military  status.  One 
laughingly  admitted  to  being  concerned  over  how  to 
salute  and,  while  she  and  others  who  accepted  com- 
missions at  the  same  time  were  undergoing  a minimum 
of  military  indoctrination,  they  were  asked  to  stand 
and  salute— the  entire  class  passed. 

Although  the  two  pediatricians  don’t  plan  to  make 
the  Navy  a career,  other  of  the  Navy’s  women  physi- 
cians have  carved  a place  for  themselves  in  the  Navy 
and  have  achieved  high  rank.  One  of  the  women  phy- 
sicians who  had  earned  the  rank  of  captain  was  asked 
if  she  felt  discriminated  against  in  a field  dominated 
by  men.  Her  reply  seemed  to  encompass  the  feelings 
of  other  women  doctors  in  the  Navy  Medical  Corps 
that,  although  most  of  the  Navy’s  doctors  are  men,  they 
neither  dominated  nor  discriminated.  However,  she 
laughed  and  admitted  that  she  always  signed  official 
documents  using  only  her  initials. 
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LT  Susan  G.  Larson,  MC,  USN  (left),  and  operating  room  scene  (right). 


QHE  BELIEVED  THE  NAVY  HAD  MUCH  TO  OFFER  a WOm- 
^ an  doctor  and  her  only  regret  concerning  her  own 
naval  career  was  that  she  didn’t  become  acquainted 
with  the  Navy’s  programs  for  doctors  when  she  was 
still  a student.  For  her,  the  greatest  advantage  to 
being  a doctor  in  the  Navy  Medical  Corps  lay  in  the 
fact  that  she  could  advance  professionally  within  a 
stable  framework  without  having  to  be  tied  to  a single 
location— a situation  which  is  well-nigh  impossible  for 
a civilian  physician  to  achieve.  She  thought  the  Navy 
could  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  many  more  women 
doctors  if  only  female  students  in  medical  schools  were 
made  aware  of  the  Navy’s  advantages. 

When  asked  if  she  thought  the  Women’s  Liberation 
Movement  would  be  opposed  to  woman’s  place  in  the 
Navy  Medical  Corps,  she  replied  that  the  more  mili- 
tant members  of  her  sex  might  reject  the  Corps  be- 
cause no  women  achieved  flag  rank.  Nor  did  she  see 
how  a woman  could  achieve  the  rank  of  admiral  with- 
out a change  in  the  selection  criteria. 

Although  no  woman  in  the  Navy’s  Medical  Corps 
had  ever  achieved  flag  rank  (there  is  now  a woman 
admiral  in  the  Nurses  Corps!),  women  can  and  do 
reach  the  rank  of  captain— although  there  is  now  only 
one  woman  on  active  duty  with  four  stripes  on  her 
sleeve  to  prove  it.  One  woman  wears  commander’s 
stripes  and  two  have  the  stripes  of  a lieutenant  com- 
mander. The  remainder  of  the  14  women  doctors  in 
the  Navy  are  lieutenants. 

in  discussing  the  woman’s  role  in  the  Navy’s  Medi- 
* cal  Corps,  the  subject  of  the  advantages,  particular- 
ly to  residents  and  interns,  repeatedly  arose.  Here  are 
the  programs  under  which  a woman  can  enter  the 
Navy  as  a doctor: 

• The  Medical  Student  Program— Students  become 
affiliated  with  the  Navy  as  ensigns,  USNR,  and  may 
fulfill  their  two  years’  active  duty  obligation  whenever 
they  choose.  While  on  active  duty  in  medical  school, 
the  officer  receives  full  pay  and  allowances  due  his 
rank  and  promotions  are  regular. 

Research  and  clinical  clerkships  are  offered  candi- 


dates for  a 30-  or  60-day  period  each  year  and  pro- 
vide work  at  a major  U.  S.  Naval  hospital,  usuallv 
during  the  summer.  This  work  is  considered  to  be  ac- 
tive duty  and  the  student  receives  full  pay  and  allow- 
ances. 

Some  students  are  selected  to  serve  on  active  duty 
under  instruction  while  they  complete  their  senior 
year  of  medical  school  and  receive  full  pay  and  allow- 
ances due  their  rank. 

Complete  details  concerning  the  benefits  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  program  are  available  through  the  Bureau 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  20390,  Attention:  Code  36. 

• The  Medical  and  Osteopathic  Student  Scholarship 
Plan  provides  full  tuition  for  medical  or  osteopathic 
school,  full  pay  and  allowances  of  rank  (between 
$7000  and  $11,000  each  year)  for  the  entire  period 
of  school. 

Students  also  receive  $200  per  year  for  books  and 
are  eligible  for  all  other  rights  and  benefits  of  active 
duty  officers  including  medical  care.  The  time  spent 
in  school  counts  toward  retirement;  pay  and  allow- 
ances begin  upon  entrance  into  school. 

Internships  can  be  either  naval  or  civilian,  though 
a civilian  internship  will  be  without  pay  from  the 
Navy.  All  active  service  after  internship  is  creditable 
toward  fulfilling  service  obligations. 

Vacations  from  medical  school  are  spent  on  leave 
in  clerkships,  or  on  military  indoctrination.  All  candi- 
dates are  invited  to  apply  for  residencies  after  com- 
pleting their  internships.  Those  with  five  years  of 
obligated  service  can  discharge  up  to  three  years  of 
their  obligation  while  in  residency  training.  Those  with 
four  years’  obligation  can  discharge  up  to  two  years 
while  in  residency  training  and  those  who  complete 
their  internships  and  don’t  desire  residency  training 
will  be  assigned  initially  as  general  medical  officers. 

Information  on  this  program,  which  provides  com- 
plete financial  assistance  for  the  successful  applicant, 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20390,  Attention  Code  3174.  —Robert  Neil 
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PART  2 

NURSES 


Crom  the  beginning,  members  of  the  Nurse  Corps 
* of  the  U.  S.  Navy  have  been  surrounded  by  a mys- 
tique which  even  the  iconoclasm  of  the  1970s  has  been 
unable  to  dispel. 

Perhaps  it  was  inherited  from  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, who  was  called  “The  Angel  of  the  Crimea.” 
Whatever  the  origin  of  the  mystique,  it  attached  itself 
to  Navy  nurses  from  the  first  day  for  those  who  re- 
ported in  August  1908  for  orientation  and  duty  to  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C.  They  be- 
came known  as  “The  Sacred  Twenty.” 

Perhaps  reverence  was  paid  Navy  nurses  because 
of  their  particular  circumstances  for,  in  1910,  only 


LT  Edna  T.  McNichols,  NC,  USN. 

two  years  after  the  Corps’  founding,  Navy  nurses  were 
being  sent  outside  the  United  States  to  the  Philippines, 
Guam,  Honolulu,  Samoa,  Yokohama,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  Cuba— radical  actions  in  the  century’s  early 
years  when  few  women  ventured  beyond  the  protec- 
tive barriers  of  home  and  family. 

By  1913,  Navy  nurses  were  being  assigned  to  the 
transport  ships  Mayflower  and  Dolphin  and  several 
were  sent  to  serve  in  France.  By  the  final  year  of 
World  War  I,  there  were  1386  women  whose  scarlet- 
lined,  Navy  blue  capes  were  familiar  sights  in  the 
wards  of  service  hospitals. 

UIHen  the  Great  War  ended,  most  of  the  Naw’s 
nurses  returned  to  civilian  life  and  the  Corps’ 
numbers  hit  an  all-time  low  during  the  disarmament 
period  following  the  war.  Its  strength  by  1 Jul  1938 
had  fallen  to  an  almost  incredibly  low  number  of  427 
members.  As  reduced  as  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  found 
itself,  its  days  of  service  and  sacrifice  were  far  from 
over  in  the  30s.  World  War  II  was  only  a few  years 
away  and,  on  its  first  day,  the  Japanese  made  prisoner 
five  Navy  nurses  stationed  on  Guam.  In  January  1942, 
11  others  were  captured  by  the  Japanese  at  Manila 
and  interned  at  infamous  Santo  Tomas.  Several  were 
liberated  in  1942.  The  remainder  survived  for  37 
months  as  prisoners  of  war  and  were  liberated  in  1945. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Nurse  Corps’  size  ex- 
ploded to  11,086  officers  including  members  of  both 
the  Begular  Navy  and  Reserve  Corps  on  active  duty. 
Nurse  Corps  officers  within  the  continental  limits  were 
assigned  to  40  naval  hospitals,  176  dispensaries  and 
six  hospital  corps  schools.  They  brought  nursing  care 
to  the  front  aboard  12  hospital  ships,  in  air  evacuation 
of  casualties  and  to  foreign  lands  where  American 
women  had  never  before  been  seen.  Navy  nurses 
even  found  themselves  at  the  Mare  Island  Naval  Ship- 
yard where  the  last  people  the  rough  and  tough  men 
of  the  yard  expected  to  see  lodged  above  the  local 
pool  hall  were  a group  of  female  Navy  nurses. 

At  land-based  establishments  overseas,  women 
nurses  were  assigned  to  naval  activities  in  the  Alen- 
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Navy  Nurse  Mary  J.  Swaney  (left)  administers  anesthetics  at  Sasebo,  Japan  and  LT  Ruth  Purinton  (right)  works  with  a corpsmar.. 


tian  Islands,  Alaska,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  New 
Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  Russell  Islands,  Solomon 
Islands,  Admiralty  Islands,  Hawaii,  England,  Africa, 
Italy,  Newfoundland,  Bermuda,  Canal  Zone,  Puerto 
Rico,  Cuba  and  Trinidad.  When  the  surrender  was 
signed  aboard  uss  Missouri  in  Tokyo  Bay  in  August 
1945,  nurses  were  stationed  aboard  three  hospital 
ships  waiting  to  go  ashore  to  administer  care  to  the 
allied  prisoners  and  to  evacuate  them  from  Japan. 

| jke  World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict  emphasized 
™ the  front  line  presence  of  Navy  nurses.  The  peak 
of  the  Korean  conflict  saw  3238  Nurse  Corps  officers 
on  active  duty  and  three  hospital  ships  rotating  as 
station  hospitals  in  Korean  waters  during  hostilities. 
During  the  fighting  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Navy 
nurses  also  were  present  and  in  the  forefront.  Four 
were  awarded  the  Purple  Heart  for  injuries  received 
when  Viet  Cong  terrorists  bombed  their  quarters  and, 
from  1965  to  1971,  357  members  of  the  Nurse  Corps 
(some  of  them  were  men)  were  assigned  to  the  hospi- 
tal ships  uss  Repose  and  uss  Sanctuary  which  handled 
casualties  from  Vietnam.  It  might  be  well  to  mention 
at  this  point  that  men  have  also  been  members  of  the 
Navy  Nurse  Corps  since  1965  and  now  number  more 
than  200. 

When  the  United  States  began  its  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam,  activity  for  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  gradually 
settled  into  a peacetime  routine.  Today  there  are  no 
hospital  ships  operating  off  the  coast  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  nor  are  there  Navy  nurses  stationed  within 
the  country. 

Like  women  doctors  in  the  Navy  who  also  were  in- 
terviewed by  All  Hands  Magazine,  the  nurses  liked 
the  ability  to  move  from  one  duty  station  to  another 
without  any  loss  in  professional  standing.  Some,  in 
fact,  counted  this  mobility  among  factors  which  pre- 
vented professional  stagnation.  The  first  year  a nurse 


is  at  a station,  they  all  seemed  to  agree,  is  spent  learn- 
ing everything  she  can  about  the  particular  tvpe  of 
duty  to  which  she  has  been  assigned.  The  second  vear 
is  spent  in  a kind  of  zealous  euphoria  while  the  third 
is  spent  in  the  comfortable  assurance  that  she  is  both 
knowledgeable  concerning  her  work  and  doing  a good 
job.  Much  service  beyond  that  point  at  the  same  place 
and  in  the  same  job,  they  believe,  could  promote  de- 
clining interest. 

■tastes  concerning  types  of  duty  which  are  most 
* desirable  vary  throughout  the  Corps.  Young,  re- 
cently graduated  nurses  prefer  to  work  near  the  sunnv 
beaches  of  Florida  or  California.  As  years  in  the  serv- 
ice and  rank  increase,  preference  seems  to  lean  toward 
patient  care  and  administrative  work  in  a small  hos- 
pital, although  senior  officers  queried  agreed  that 
these  were  not  necessarily  the  best  assignments  from 
a career  standpoint.  From  a personal  viewpoint,  how- 
ever, both  provided  considerable  satisfaction.  No  type 
of  duty  was  denigrated  although  some,  they  believed, 
had  its  definite  place  on  the  career  ladder. 

Women  of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  look  upon  their 
work  as  being  personally  fulfilling.  Unlike  patients 
in  a civilian  hospital  to  which  only  the  very  sick  are 
admitted,  and  kept  only  until  they  can  be  transferred 
to  a less  costly  type  of  care,  the  occupants  of  a Navy 
hospital  ward  remain  until  they  are  ready  to  return 
to  full  duty.  This  gives  the  nurses  a chance  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  patients  and  the  families  of 
the  patients.  The  nurse  is  also  relieved  of  some  of  the 
time-consuming  duties  with  which  she  would  be  faced 
in  a civilian  hospital  since  ambulatory  patients  can, 
and  often  do,  provide  nonmedical  help  to  patients  who 
are  not  ambulatory  in  addition  to  taking  care  of  other 
minor  hospital  duties. 

Although  the  more  than  200  male  members  of  the 
Navy  Nurse  Corps  are  assigned  to  all  tvpes  of  dutv 
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LT  Melody  King,  NC,  USN  (left),  checks  a blood  specimen  at  Subic  Bay.  LT  Sue  McCumber,  NC,  USN,  aboard  USS  Sanctuary. 


including  some  duty  from  which  women  are  pro- 
hibited, male  chauvinism  doesn’t  seem  to  be  an  issue 
in  the  Corps.  In  fact,  marriage  of  its  female  members 
to  Navy  doctors  is  by  no  means  unknown. 

Some  of  the  women  take  mild  exception  to  the  fact 
that  transfer  and  career  opportunities  seemed  to  be 
stacked  in  favor  of  the  male  member  of  a husband- 
doctor,  wife-nurse  team. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  conflict  in  pay  accorded  to 
male  versus  that  allowed  female  members  of  the 
Corps.  Nor  is  there  a feeling  that  civilians  have  it 
better  salarywise.  Except  for  the  pay  differential  re- 
ceived in  civilian  hospitals  for  night  duty,  Navy  nurses 
queried  felt  the  pay  of  a Navy  nurse  was  at  least  as 
good  as,  and  probably  better  than  that  received  by 
civilians. 

there  are  also  satisfying  ways  in  which  the  Navy 
* Nurse  can  expand  her  professionalism  beyond  her 
regular  duty  hours  to  help  in  social  areas  where  she 
feels  her  ability  is  needed.  The  off-duty  activities  of 
Lieutenant  Janet  Graham  are  a case  in  point.  While 
she  was  stationed  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Miss  Graham  pro- 
vided service  and  assistance  to  the  people  of  an  eco- 
nomically depressed  area  and  one  of  her  first  projects 
was  to  inaugurate  a badly  needed  immunization  clinic. 

Another  of  her  non-Navy  activities  included  acting 
as  moderator  of  an  unusual  regional  medical  program 
called  the  Telephone  Lecture  Network  (TLN). 
Basically,  TLN  is  a closed-circuit  telephone  system 
which  provides  continuing  education  for  health,  pro- 
fessional and  technical  people  who  practice  in  west- 
ern New  York  State,  northwestern  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Canadian  Province  of  Ontario. 

Nurse  Graham’s  credentials  for  the  service  she 
renders  are  impressive.  She  formerly  served  as  nurse 
in  charge  of  the  orthopedic  and  intensive  care  units 
of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and 


worked  in  organizing  and  teaching  expectant  parent 
classes  at  the  Tsoying  Dispensary  in  Kaohsiung, 
Taiwan. 

Each  Tuesday,  the  telephone  network  brings  the 
professional  expertise  of  an  established  medical  insti- 
tution (The  Western  New  York  School  of  Medicine) 
to  nurses  in  their  own  community  by  means  of  the 
TLN  lecture  series.  The  subjects  over  which  Miss 
Graham  presides  cover  a wide  range  of  topics  which 
are  of  interest  to  participating  nurses  either  as  re- 
gional problems,  matters  of  professional  interest  or 
both. 

the  lectures  provide  a forum  for  participating 
1 members  and  also  inform  them  concerning  new 
procedures,  techniques  and  theories.  Discussion  often 
includes  specific  questions  to  the  guest  lecturer  regard- 
ing current  nursing  management  problems  at  a hos- 
pital with  a representative  on  the  network. 

LT  Graham,  of  course,  is  only  one  nurse  who  is 
conscious  of  social  needs  and  does  more  than  decry 
them.  Other  nurses  do  community  work  too,  and  it 
would  not  be  accurate  to  say  that  Miss  Graham  or  any 
one  woman  is  typical  of  women  in  the  Navy  Nurse 
Corps.  There  is  no  archetype  nor  has  there  ever  been 
one— not  even  from  among  “The  Sacred  Twenty.” 

The  early  women  of  the  Corps  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed an  abundance  of  courage  and  independence 
which  they  drew  upon  to  defy  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  women  seeking  a career  when  the  century  was 
still  young.  Today’s  nurses  have  even  more  to  commend 
them.  Among  other  attributes,  they  have  the  self-as- 
surance which  comes  from  being  selected  from  the 
cream  of  the  crop  in  a generation  which  has  been 
trained  better  than  any  of  its  predecessors  and  from 
knowing  they  do  their  job  well.  Clearly  the  women  of 
the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  in  1972  deserve  to  inherit  the 
mystique  which  surrounded  their  predecessors. 

— rn 
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Summary  of  Education  Programs 


the  following  is  a brief  summary  of  Navy  edu- 

• cation  programs  which  lead  to  a degree  and/ or 
a commission  in  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  while  others 
are  for  graduate  nurses  and  one  for  hospital  corps- 
men  who  may  obtain  a commission  in  the  Navy 
Nurse  Corps.  Not  included  are  programs  which 
promote  continuing  education,  or  clinical  experi- 
ence for  non-Navy  students  in  civilian  nursing 
programs. 

Information  on  such  programs  as  well  as  addi- 
tional information  on  the  programs  listed  here  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Nursing  Division  (Code  324),  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington,  D.  C. 

Full-Time  Education  Programs  for 
Undergraduate,  Graduate  and  Doctoral  Students 

• A program  which  provides  full-time  instruction 
in  civilian  universities  and  colleges  in  Nursing  Service 
Administration,  Nursing  Education,  Nursing 
Research,  Supervision  and  Clinical  Specialties.  (See 
BuMed  Inst  1520.  14A  of  Nov  1965.) 

• A course  in  Navy  Management  for  selected 
Nurse  Corps  officers  at  the  Naval  Postgraduate 
School,  Monterey,  Calif.  This  course  leads  to  a 
Master  of  Science  degree.  (See  BuMed  Inst 
1520. 14A.) 

• A study  of  anesthesia  which  requires  one  year 
at  George  Washington  University  in  Washington, 

D.  C.,  concomitant  classes  at  the  Naval  Medical 
School,  and  one  year  of  clinical  experience  under 
instruction  at  a designated  naval  hospital.  This  leads 
to  certification  as  Nurse  Anesthetist. 

• A course  in  Operating  Room  Nursing  at  a 
designated  naval  hospital.  This  course  lasts  for  six 
months  and  is  now  being  given  at  the  Naval 
Hospital  at  Long  Beach. 

• The  Pediatric  Nurse  Practitioner  Program 
inaugurated  last  February  offers  full-time  duty  in 
outservice  programs  which  can  lead  to  a master’s 
degree  for  officers  in  the  Regular  Navy.  Certification 
is  offered  to  both  Regular  and  Reserve  Nurse  Corps 
officers.  Selectees  are  educated  in  a full-time 
civilian  institution.  Courses  run  approximately  four 
to  six  months  for  certification  and  18  months  for 

a master’s  degree. 


Programs  Lead  to  Commission  in  the  Nurse  Corps 

•Navy  Nurse  Corps  Candidate  Program  (Cruit 
Manual,  NavPers  15838  of  Aug  1969,  current 
change).  A scholarship  program  for  junior  and 
senior  nurses  attending  a National  League  of 
Nursing  accredited  collegiate  school  of  nursing. 
Students  enter  program  as  officer  candidate 
hospitalmen  and  are  commissioned  Ensign  (1905), 
Nurse  Corps,  USNR,  six  months  before  graduation. 
They  serve  two  years  on  active  duty  in  exchange 
for  one  year  of  education  and  three  years  for  two 
years  of  education.  BuMed  pays  tuition,  fees  and 
textbook  costs.  Students  receive  base  pay  and 
allowances  of  the  rank  or  rate  which  they  hold. 

•Nurse  Corps  Candidate  Program  (Hospital) 
(Cruit  Manual,  NavPers  15838  of  Aug  1969, 
current  change).  A scholarship  program  for  senior 
student  nurses  attending  a National  League  of 
Nursing  accredited  hospital  school  of  nursing. 
Students  receive  base  pay  and  allowances  of  an  E-3 
(about  $480  per  month  for  their  senior  year). 
Students  are  commissioned  Ensign  (2905)  upon 
graduation  and  serve  on  active  duty  for  two  years. 

• Navy  Nurse  Corps  Candidate  Program 
(Anesthesia)  is  a scholarship  program  for  registered 
nurses  attending  an  accredited  school  of  anesthesia 
leading  to  a certification  as  Nurse  Anesthetist. 
Students  enter  the  program  during  their  final  year 
of  anesthesia  school  with  a commission  of  Ensign 
(2905),  Nurse  Corps,  Naval  Reserve.  They  receive 
pay  and  allowances  of  Ensign  and  serve  two  years 
on  active  duty  after  graduation. 

• Navy  Enlisted  Nursing  Education  Program 
(nenep)  (BuPers  Inst  1120.37 A of  22  Aug  1968). 
This  is  a scholarship  program  for  eligible  hospital 
corpsmen  (both  male  and  female)  to  attend 
National  League  of  Nursing  accredited  collegiate 
schools  of  nursing  leading  to  a baccalaureate  degree 
in  nursing.  Selected  applicants  are  enlisted  as  officer 
candidates  and,  upon  graduation,  are  commissioned 
as  Ensigns,  Nurse  Corps,  USNR.  They  serve  four 
years  on  aotive  duty  upon  completion  of  their 
program.  BuMed  pays  tuition,  miscellaneous  fees 
and  textbook  costs.  Students  receive  base  pay  and 
allowances  of  their  rate  and  are  authorized  to  wear 
the  uniform  of  an  officer  candidate  as  prescribed 
by  BuPers. 
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| inited  states  participation  in  World  War  II  was 
^ less  than  a year  old  when  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  recommended  that  women  be  enlisted 
in  the  Hospital  Corps  to  relieve  men  for  assignment 
to  sea  duty  and  medical  assignments  outside  the 
United  States.  The  step  was  far-reaching  for  it  af- 
fected half  of  the  qualified  technicians  in  medical 
department  specialties. 

Once  this  initial  decision  had  been  made,  events 


Hospital  corpsmon  enters  data  on  patients'  records. 


moved  rapidly.  Within  three  months  about  100  women 
who  were  professionally  qualified  technicians  in  fields 
of  clinical  laboratory,  dental  technology,  X-ray,  and 
physical  occupational  therapy  were  enlisted  as  ap- 
prentice seamen  and  ordered  to  the  State  Teacher’s 
College  in  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Those  who  completed  the  five-week  course  in 
Iowa  were  transferred  either  to  San  Diego’s  Naval 
Hospital  or  to  the  National  Naval  Medical  Center  at 
Bethesda  for  four  weeks  of  orientation  in  the  duties 
of  their  rating.  They  were  then  recommended  for  a 
suitable  Hospital  Corps  rating  which  would  not  ex- 
ceed Pharmacist’s  Mate  2nd  Class. 

From  that  point  on,  women  were  firmly  launched 
in  the  Hospital  Corps  although,  at  that  time,  not 
everybody  realized  just  how  firmly.  They  were  soon 
to  see,  however.  In  February  1943,  the  need  for 
Waves  in  the  Hospital  Corps  had  increased  so  dras- 
tically that  600  of  all  the  women  who  enlisted  each 
month  were  requested  by  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  for  assignment  to  the  Hospital  Corps. 
The  result:  Another  25  per  cent  of  the  male  Hospital 
Corpsmen  (then  known  as  Pharmacist’s  Mates)  on 
duty  in  the  United  States  were  scheduled  for  release 
to  ships  or  overseas  duty. 

TO  MEET  THE  INCREASING  DEMAND  for  WOmeil  ill  the 
* Hospital  Corps,  a call  went  out  appealing  to 
women  to  enlist  if  they  had  been  trained  or  had  had 
experience  as  technicians  in  first  aid,  home  nursing, 
social  service  work,  general  duty  in  a hospital,  clerical 
work  in  a hospital  or  even  in  a doctor’s  office.  After 
those  who  responded  completed  their  recruit  training 
at  Hunter  College,  N.  Y.,  Waves  who  were  recom- 
mended by  BuMed  were  rated  Hospital  Apprentice 
2nd  Class  and  received  further  training  in  general 
duties  of  the  Hospital  Corps.  After  graduation,  the 
women  were  promoted  — sometimes  to  Pharmacist’s 
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Mate  2nd  Class.  The  grade  of  their  promotion  de- 
pended on  factors  such  as  age,  education,  professional 
qualifications  and  their  suitability  for  the  service. 
After  that  point,  the  medical  Waves  were  promoted 
on  the  same  basis  as  enlisted  men. 

By  this  time,  events  were  moving  in  high  gear  for 
Hospital  Corps  Waves.  Training  was  being  conducted 
at  17  naval  hospitals.  Six  thousand  Navy  women  had 
already  completed  their  training  and  were  on  duty. 
The  growing  recognition  of  the  Waves  in  the  Hospital 
Corps  was  manifested  in  January  1944  when  the  first 
special  Hospital  Corps  School  for  enlisted  women’s 
Reserve  was  commissioned  at  the  Bethesda  Naval 
Medical  Center. 

the  school  offered  the  women  a four-week  course 

* in  anatomy  and  physiology,  first  aid  and  minor 
surgery,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  nursing,  metrology 
and  pharmacology  in  addition  to  three  weeks  of  ac- 
tive ward  duty.  At  the  height  of  the  war,  women  en- 
listments in  the  Hospital  Corps  ran  to  about  240 
every  two  weeks.  This  tremendous  flow  of  previously 
untapped  medical  talent  went  not  only  to  naval  hos- 
pitals but  also  to  all  naval  activities  which  required 
the  services  of  Medical  Department  representatives. 

The  women’s  duties  included  clerical  and  minor 
administrative  jobs  and  laboratory  technology  in  all 
fields.  Waves  also  served  in  the  Commissary  Depart- 
ment, medical  storeroom  and  as  assistants  in  the 
operating  room.  They  had  jobs  as  bookkeepers, 
telephone  operators,  clerks  or  general  assistants.  In 
hospitals,  the  Waves  were  assigned  to  routine  ward 
duty  or  in  anv  other  position  where  their  services 
could  be  used  for  the  sick  or  the  injured  of  the  Navy 
or  Marine  Corps. 

By  the  time  the  Waves  had  celebrated  their  11th 
anniversary,  Congress  passed  a bill  which  permitted 
Hospital  Corps  women  to  volunteer  for  sea  duty  on 
board  transport  ships  and  the  Navy  announced  that 
there  were  more  than  60  billets  which  enlisted  women 
of  the  Hospital  Corps  could  fill  aboard  Navy  ships 
transporting  wives  and  children  of  Navymen  overseas. 

wolunteers  were  required  to  obligate  themselves 

* for  a 21-month  tour  of  duty  and  were  given  a 
choice  of  duty  in  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific.  The 
chances  of  pulling  a sea  assignment  were  greater  for 
those  who  preferred  the  Pacific  which  had  35  openings 
in  ships  as  opposed  to  only  28  in  the  Atlantic.  Until 
that  time,  only  Navy  nurses  were  given  duty  in 
transports. 

Overseas  duty  was  given  strictly  on  a volunteer 
basis  and  quotas  for  filling  vacancies  were  assigned 
to  the  naval  districts,  river  and  air  commands  within 
the  continental  United  States.  Selection  boards  re- 


viewed the  applicants’  records  and  those  chosen  were 
ordered  overseas  in  the  first  quota. 

In  1949,  the  Hospital  Corps  Schools  at  Great 
Lakes  and  at  San  Diego  were  made  coeducational 
and  selected  groups  of  28  women  were  assigned  to 
study  the  same  curriculum  as  male  hospital  eorpsmen, 
namely,  a 12-week  course  of  instruction  in  the  basic- 
fundamentals  of  nursing,  pharmacy  and  chemistry, 
laboratory  techniques,  ward  management,  operating 
room  procedure,  materia  medica,  first  aid  and  minor 
surgery. 

During  World  War  II,  Waves  had  attended  a 
separate  training  school  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of 
hospital  eorpsmen.  When  the  schools  at  San  Diego 
and  Great  Lakes  went  coeducational,  Waves  com- 
peted with  men  for  promotion  and  became  eligible 
for  appointment  to  warrant  and  commissioned  grades. 
Those  who  had  had  the  professional  requirements 
became  eligible  for  commissions  in  the  Medical  Service 
Corps. 

A fter  world  war  ii,  the  numbers  of  both  men  and 
women  in  the  Hospital  Corps  fluctuated  with  the 
needs  of  the  service.  During  the  postwar  years, 
women  in  the  Corps  were  used  principally  in  the 
fields  of  gynecology  and  obstetrics  to  assist  male 
Navy  physicians  in  their  examination  of  female 
patients.  In  hospital  work,  the  women  of  the  Hospital 
Corps  were  found  almost  exclusively  attending  to  the 
needs  of  patients  in  the  maternity  wards. 

It  might  be  said  that  if  women  in  general  had  be- 
come less  than  satisfied  about  their  life  role,  the 
feeling  was  shared  by  the  more  than  1000  women 
in  the  Hospital  Corps.  Many  considered  that  thev 
lacked  the  career  opportunities  enjoyed  bv  their  male 
colleagues. 

There  were,  however,  steps  toward  equalization  of 
career  opportunities  which  could  be  and  have  been 
taken  in  this  decade  by  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Person- 
nel and  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgerv.  For 
example:  On  1 June  of  this  year,  Hospital  Corps 
detailing  was  consolidated  and  assignments  are  now 
being  made  without  regard  to  sex,  except  in  such, 
obvious  cases  as  submarine,  diving  and  other  such 
duty.  Even  earlier  this  year,  a woman,  Hospital 
Corpsman  1st  Class  Janice  Marquardt,  was  given 
the  job  of  detailer  to  work  with  a male  hospital 
corpsman  who  also  serves  in  this  capacity. 

IAI OMEN  ARE  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  tO  all  Schools  except 
*”  those  whose  nature  dictates  (diving  and  sub- 
marines are  again  good  examples)  that  men  must 
necessarily  be  preeminent. 

Also,  the  Hospital  Corps  women  will  no  longer 
be  dependent  for  assignment  on  a status  in  which 
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they  merely  are  present  and  sometimes  assist  the 
physician  in  his  examination  of  female  patients. 
Henceforth,  women  of  the  Hospital  Corps  are  to  be 
detailed  by  NEC  and  pay  grade. 

Like  their  male  colleagues,  they  are  eligible  to 
advance  to  commissioned  status  through  the  Nurse 
Corps  (see  nenep  in  the  educational  summary  on 
page  26)  and,  in  the  process,  avail  themselves  of  a 
scholarship  worth  up  to  $15,000,  obtain  a bachelor 
of  science  degree,  and  earn  an  ensign’s  commission. 
Qualifications  for  this  program  put  a commission 
within  reach  of  many  women.  They  specify  that  the 
applicant  must  not  have  reached  her  24th  birthday 
by  1 July  of  the  year  in  which  she  applies.  She  must 
be  serving  on  active  duty  in  pav  grade  E-4  or  above, 
be  a high  school  graduate  with  a grade  point  average 
of  “B”  and  have  a combined  GCT  and  ARI  of  118. 
Both  female  and  male  applicants  may  be  married, 
but  females  may  have  no  dependents  under  18  years 
of  age. 

^npportunity  for  professional  growth  also  is  improv- 
ing  elsewhere.  Selection  boards,  for  example, 
consider  eligible  women  for  appointment  to  officer 
rank  in  Health  Care  Administration.  To  date,  two 
HM  women  have  been  selected  for  appointment  as 
ensign  in  the  Health  Care  Administration  section  of 
the  Medical  Service  Corps.  Women,  as  well  as  men, 
are  eligible  for  the  new  Navy  Physician’s  Assistant 
Warrant  Officer  Program  which  was  announced  last 
January. 

Changes  to  enhance  the  career  opportunities  avail- 
able to  women  in  the  Hospital  Corps  are  being 
vigorously  pursued  within  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel. Women  in  the  Hospital  Corpsman  rating  can 
look  forward  to  increasingly  challenging  opportunities 
in  the  future. 
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Formal  Training  Available  to  Women 


y he  following  is  a list  of  formal  training 
■ which  women  members  of  the  Hospital  Corps 
are  eligible: 

Course 

Medical  Repair  Mechanic,  Class  C 
Hospital  Corpsman,  Class  A 
Medical  Services  Technician,  Class  C 
Aerospace  Medicine  Technician,  Class  C 
Cardiopulmonary  Technician,  Class  C 
Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Technician, 

Class  C 

Urological  Technician,  Class  C 
Dermatology  Technician,  Class  C 
Operating  Room  Technician,  Class  C 
Electroencephalography  Technician, 

Class  C 

Neuropsychiatry  Technician,  Class  C 
Physical  and  Occupational  Therapy 
Technician,  Class  C 


for 


NEC 

HM-8498 

HM-0000 

HM-8424 

HM-8406 

HM-8408 

HM-8484 

HM-8486 

HM-8495 

HM-8483 

HM-8454 

HM-8485 


HM-8466 

Clinical  Laboratory  Assistant  Technician, 

Class  C HM-8412 

Clinical  Chemistry  Technician,  Class  C HM-8414 
Radioactive  Isotope  Technician,  Class  C HM-8416 
Clinical  Laboratory  Technician,  Class  C IIM-8417 
Electrocardiography  Technician,  Class  C HM-8453 
Optician  Technician,  Class  C HM-8463 

Medical  Technology  Technician,  Class  C HM-8415 
Pharmacy  Technician,  Class  C HM-8482 

X-Ray  Technician,  Class  C HM-8452 

Preventive  Medicine  Technician,  Class  C HM-8432 
Tissue  Culture  and  Tissue  Bank 

Technician,  Class  C HM-8433 

Medical  Photography  Technician, 

Class  C ' HM-8472 
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Navy  Dentist  Helen  M.  Paulus  (right)  assisted  by  a Dental  Technician. 


P4RT  4 

DENHSIS 


it  can  truly  be  said  that  Helen  M.  Paulus  is  unique. 
' She  was  the  first  and  is  now  the  only  woman  dentist 
in  the  Regular  Navy.  (There  were  two  Naval  Reserve 
dental  officers  on  active  duty  during  World  War  II.) 
After  Dr.  Paulus  completed  her  internship  at  Kings 
County  Hospital  Center,  Brooklyn,  she  joined  the 
Navy— not  a surprising  act  for  her,  because  she  first 
became  interested  in  dentistry  while  working  as  a bio- 
chemist at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  in  Oakland. 

During  her  career  in  the  Navy,  Doctor  Paulus 
served  at  San  Diego’s  Naval  Dental  Center  and  aboard 
uss  Sanctuary  (AH  17)  before  she  reported  to  Jack- 
sonville’s naval  hospital  where  she  is  now  stationed. 


Dr.  Paulus  was  augmented  into  the  Regular  Naval 
Dental  Corps  in  1970  and  was  selected  for  promotion 
to  lieutenant  commander  in  December  1971.  Because 
the  doctor  is  unique  does  not  indicate  the  Navy  would 
like  to  keep  her  that  way.  The  Navy  would  be  more 
than  happy  to  consider  applications  for  commission 
of  other  women  dentists.  It  would  also  like  to  remind 
women  dental  students  that  they  are  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Naval  Dental  Scholarship  Program. 


Performing  duties  in  the  Navy’s  dental  offices,  there 
■ are  216  women  dental  technicians  on  active  duty, 
in  the  following  grades:  DTCS-1,  DTC-2,  DT1-6, 

DT2-11,  DT3-58,  DN-93  and  DA-43. 

The  Manual  of  the  Navy’s  Medical  Department 
specifies  that  11  per  cent  of  the  Hospital  Corps’ 
authorized  strength  shall  be  in  “Group  XI  Dental.” 
The  Navy  complies  by  recruiting  from  applicants  for 
enlistment  in  a dental  rate,  from  quotas  of  recruit 
trainees  at  naval  training  centers,  from  strikers  and 
from  those  who  complete  a basic  course  of  instruction 
at  a Class  “A”  Naval  Dental  Technician  School. 

Completion  of  Class  “A”  School  is  a normal  pre- 
requisite for  dental  technicians  to  apply  for  specialized 
or  advanced  training  offered  in  the  Class  “B”  and  “C” 
Schools.  But,  in  addition  to  schools,  enlisted  women 
(and  men)  in  the  dental  rating  who  are  1st  class  petty 
officers  and  above  should  receive  organized  in-service 
training  and  instruction. 

Officers  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  who  are  at- 
tached to  dental  activities  as  well  as  dental  service 
warrant  officers  and  dental  technicians  may  be  used 
as  instructors  in  the  in-service  training  programs. 
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In  the  1950s,  the  therapists  and  dietitians  needed 
by  the  Navy  were  recruited  for  the  specialist  section 
from  civilian  life  and  were  commissioned  in  the  grade 
of  ensign.  Then,  as  now,  all  had  to  have  at  least  a bac- 
calaureate degree  from  an  approved  institution  of 
higher  learning  before  they  could  be  accepted. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  section  was  eventu- 
ally opened  to  men  as  well  as  women  and  the 
step  which  presaged  this  change  occurred  in  1960.  In 
that  year,  the  women  of  the  specialist  section,  along 
with  women  officers  in  the  fields  of  medically  allied 
sciences,  including  pharmacy,  were  brought  under  the 
same  promotion  laws  which  governed  male  officers 
of  the  Medical  Service  Corps. 


MEDiGIL 

SERI/iCE 

©RPS 


the  Navy's  medical  organization  would  find  it 
* difficult  to  function  without  the  1647  officers  of 
its  Medical  Service  Corps,  of  whom  76  are  women 
working  in  Health  Care  Administration  (2),  Pharmacy 
(1),  Medical  Specialties  (56),  Medical  Allied  Science 
(16)  and  Optometry  (1). 

Women  have,  in  fact,  played  an  important  part  in 
the  Corps  since  1952  when  a section  was  established 
exclusively  for  women  trained  as  physical  therapists, 
dietitians  and  occupational  therapists.  The  new  sec- 
tion was  headed  by  CDR  Elizabeth  O’Malley,  MSC, 
USN  and  was  called  the  Women’s  Specialist  Section, 
later  the  Medical  Specialist  Section  open  to  both  wom- 
en and  men. 


IT  WAS  UNDER  THE  LEADERSHIP  of  Captain  Ruth 

* Moeller,  MSC,  USN,  who  had  become  the  Assistant 
for  the  Women’s  Specialist  Section  in  1962,  that  the 
name  change  took  place  which  eliminated  the  word 
“Women’s”  from  the  section’s  title  thereby  making  it 
the  “Medical  Specialist  Section.”  It  wasn’t  until  1965, 
however,  that  men  actually  joined  the  section. 

Now,  of  course,  the  Medical  Specialist  Section,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps,  num- 
bers both  men  and  women  among  its  members.  Actu- 
ally, at  this  point  in  time,  the  Corps’  composition  is 
preponderantly  male.  Membership  in  the  Medical 
Specialist  Section  of  the  Corps,  which  began  as  an 
organization  exclusively  of  women,  according  to  Com- 
mander Joan  M.  Beckwith  who  is  the  present  Assistant 
for  Medical  Specialist  Officers,  is  now  about  50-50. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  76  women  members 
of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  helping  to  keep  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Navy’s  medical  establishment  running 
smoothly.  Those  in  pharmacy,  optometry,  medical 
specialties  and  medically  allied  sciences  do  many  of 
the  jobs  upon  which  doctors  of  the  Naval  Medical 
Corps  as  well  as  the  men  and  women  of  the  Navy 
Nurse  Corps  depend  for  much  of  their  own  effec- 
tiveness. 

It  would  also  be  hard  to  imagine  how  a hospital 
could  function  without  the  dietitians  who  provide  the 
nutrition  essential  to  the  patients’  well  being. 

The  Medical  Service  Corps  itself  performs  a vital 
role  in  today’s  Navy  and  women  have  an  important 
place  in  the  Corps. 
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Last  fall,  ALL  HANDS  announced  the  Navy  Wives 
Writing  Contest  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  and  open  to  all  Navy  spouses  interested  in 
conveying  the  positive  experiences  of  their  service- 
connected  lives.  The  response  was  excellent,  and  the 
selection  of  the  winners  was  a difficult  one.  ALL 
HANDS  is  privileged  to  announce  the  top  four  win- 
ners, and  it  is  appropriate  that  the  winning  selections 
be  published  in  this  issue,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
woman's  role  in  the  Navy.  Here  they  are: 

First  place: 

" Homecoming by  Ruth  W.  Jackson. 

Second  place: 

"Assignment  in  Turkey,"  by  Rosa  Lee  Gay. 

Third  place: 

"Moving— An  Adventure,"  by  Marcia  Flint. 

Fourth  place: 

"A  Navy  Family  Sees  the  World,"  by  Janet  R.  Darwin. 
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This  is  the  winning  entry  in  the  Navy  Wives 
Writing  Contest,  written  by  Ruth  W.  Jackson,  wife 
of  Utilitiesman  1st  Class  John  L.  Jackson,  USN, 
now  stationed  at  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.  Mrs.  Jack- 
son  dedicates  her  story  to  “ All  Navy  wives  all  over 
the  world  who  wait,  and  to  my  husband  John  L. 
Jackson— who  is  well  worth  waiting  for.” 

A s i dhove  the  eight  miles  from  my  home  to  the 
**  air  station  it  seemed  that  I was  more  alive 
than  I had  ever  been  before  in  my  life.  After  serv- 
ing three  consecutive  tours  in  Vietnam  building 
bases  with  the  other  Navy  Seabees,  my  husband 
was  coming  home  to  California.  The  air  was  crisp 
and  clear.  The  big  dipper  glittered  through  the 
window  on  my  left  and  I could  see  Laguna  Peak’s 
radar  sweep  outlined  by  the  tiny  red  lights,  warning 
planes  in  the  landing  pattern  of  its  presence. 

Once  again  I went  over  everything  in  my  mind’s 
eye— house,  cleaned;  car,  serviced;  bills,  paid;  roast 
in  the  oven;  pitcher  of  margueritas  in  the  fridge; 
and  the  king-sized  bed,  turned  down. 

The  gate  guard  peered  at  the  bumper  of  the  car, 
saluted  and  motioned  me  on.  The  lights  of  the  land- 
ing field  formed  an  impressionistic  pattern  against 
the  velvety  sky.  I wondered  how  they  looked  from 
above;  from  the  window  of  a 707  coming  home. 

The  parking  lot  across  from  the  terminal  was 
almost  empty;  so  different  from  other  homecomings. 
Before  when  the  battalions  came  home  there  had 
been  a surge  of  people,  a red  carpet  rolled  out 
complete  with  a Navy  band  and  a eamival-like 
atmosphere.  But  this  was  the  last  flight  of  six  and 
only  those  who  had  remained  behind  to  finish  the 
job  would  be  on  this  flight. 

■ ong  rows  of  chairs  faced  each  other.  A placard 
^ over  the  dispatcher’s  window  read,  “Sixth  Flight- 
NMCB  ‘FIVE’-ETA:  2145  hours.”  I was  earlv— 
almost  an  hour  early. 

“Any  word  on  the  Sixth  Flight?” 

The  duty  dispatcher  looked  up  and  smiled. 

“No  word  in  the  last  hour,  but  . . . guess  she’s 
on  schedule.” 

“You’ll  let  me  know  if  you  hear  anything.  I’ll  be 
right  here— Okay?” 

He  nodded. 

The  darkness  outside  made  the  image  looking 
squarely  at  me  in  the  window  as  clear  as  the  one 
I’d  seen  in  the  bathroom  mirror  not  20  minutes 
earlier.  That  face  reflected  many  subtle  changes  in 
me.  These  changes  had  occurred  gradually  during 
the  last  three  years. 

ould  it  be  three  years— three  years— years? 

. . . The  thermostat  registered  105  degrees. 
Louisiana  in  the  summertime  meant  white-hot  heat 
that  continued  far  into  the  night.  Every  house  and 
almost  every  car  was  equipped  with  air-conditioners 


to  make  the  summer  bearable,  but  for  my  husband 
who  installed  and  repaired  them  it  meant  18-hour 
work  days,  no  restful  weekends  and  an  ever-jangling 
telephone.  How  we  longed  for  November. 

“Honey,  what  would  you  say  if  I went  back  into 
the  Navy?” 

It  only  took  a moment  for  me  to  reply,  “I  can  be 
packed  in  two  hours.” 

the  man  i had  fallen  in  love  with  and  married 
* 17  years  earlier  had  wont  bell-bottomed  trousers 

and  harbored  a deep,  abiding  love  for  the  U.  S. 
Navy.  Seventeen  years  had  not  dimmed  that  ardor, 
but  it  had  seen  me  through  the  gamut  of  two  busi- 
nesses, two  houses,  two  cars,  three  children  and  the 
agonizing  realization  that  he  was  dying  inside  a 
little  more  each  day.  Bargaining  with  Lady  Luck 
for  security  seemed  little  enough  to  pay  for  the 
light  to  return  to  his  eyes. 

Six  weeks  later  I watched  an  overweight,  middle- 
aged  man  swear  his  allegiance  to  God  and  his  coun- 
try. Finally,  word  came  that  my  new  militaryman 
had  graduated  Seabee  Petty  Officer  Indoctrination 
Training  at  Gulfport,  Miss. 

I loaded  the  kids  into  the  family  chariot  and 
drove  the  300  miles  to  collect  him.  The  man  who 
met  me  at  the  gate  was  50  pounds  lighter,  10  years 
younger,  brown  and  golden. 

Once  I’d  recovered  from  the  initial  shock,  I set- 
tled in  to  the  idea  of  packing  to  move  to  our  new 
duty  station— somewhere  in  California  called  Hu- 
nina-mee  or  something  (Hueneme,  Calif.,  about  50 
miles  north  of  Los  Angeles)— “Home  of  the  Pacific 
Seabees.” 

California  had  always  meant  Hollywood, 
^ oranges  and  the  Gold  Rush,  while  “Seabees” 
lurked  in  the  back  of  my  memory  as  a scruff-necked 
bunch  of  constructionmen  held  together  by  John 
Wayne  during  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 

Moving  day  produced  rain,  mud,  tempers  and 
tears!  But,  once  the  moving  vans  had  disappeared 
from  view,  the  trip  across  country  turned  into  a 
long-awaited  adventure.  Miss  Fuzzie,  our  cat,  when 
properly  tranquilized,  traveled  like  a trooper. 

We  drove  north  into  Colorado.  Each  day  brought 
new  delights— penguins  in  the  Cheyenne  Mountain 
Zoo;  Red  Mountain’s  magnificent  view,  waterfalls 
and  mountain  streams.  Royal  Gorge  was  more  than 
my  poor  weak  stomach  could  stand.  A peek  at  Lake 
Mead,  a drive  through  the  main  drag  of  Las  Vegas 
. . . across  the  desert  and  then  our  new  home. 

My  first  look  at  California  was  not  Hollywood, 
oranges  or  the  Gold  Rush.  It  was  another  kind  of 
rush.  One  I’d  never  seen  before:  freeways— eight 
lanes  of  madness. 

%*ie  located  the  “Home  of  the  Pacific  Seabees,” 

* a motel  that  rented  by  the  week,  and  decided 
to  take  a look  around.  In  no  time  at  all  we  became 
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hopelessly  entangled  in  the  maze  of  “on”  and  “off’ 
ramps.  A short  cut  from  the  Pacific  Highway  through 
Topanga  Canyon  afforded  us  unexpected  thrills. 
Dusk  found  us  driving  a winding  mountain  road, 
facing  oncoming  headlights  through  the  evening 
fog. 

As  the  night  wore  on  a sense  of  insignificance 
and  insecurity  engulfed  us.  At  last  we  found  a 
motel  showing  a VACANCY  sign.  It  was  2:00  a.m. 
We  were  too  tired  and  too  nerve-shattered  to  do 
anything  but  collapse.  All  was  well  until  breakfast. 
One  look  at  my  grubby  bunch— the  well-dressed 
Californians  breakfasting  around  us,  and  I rained 
all  over  my  oatmeal 

ady!  lady!  Are  you  waiting  for  flight  six?” 
“What  . . . Oh,  . . . Yes  . . .” 

“The  flight  will  be  late.  They’ve  run  into  a little 
weather— nothing  serious.” 

“Oh— yes.  Well,  thank  you.  Nothing  serious.  Just 
a little  weather.  My  God!  What  does  that  mean?” 
A few  people  filed  into  the  terminal.  A giggle  of 
excitement  tinkled  somewhere.  Small  children,  up 
past  their  bedtime,  fussed  for  attention.  Bits  of 
conversation,  unintelligible,  drifted  like  smoke 
strata.  A tractor  motor  coughed,  sputtered  and 
caught  to  a steady  drone.  Beads  of  anxious  perspi- 
ration tickled  the  palms  of  my  hands.  Only  a few 
moments  now.  Oh  God,  please  don’t  let  anything 
happen  to  that  plane.  Not  now!  The  idea  of  warped 
poetic  justice  ...  of  the  imbalance  of  the  law  of 
averages  prickled  noisy,  irritating  doubts.  How 
many  trips  can  a man  make  across  the  Pacific  with- 
out running  out  of  luck— luck— luck! 

<|ia#ish  me  luck!— darling,  I’ll  be  home  before  you 
* * know  it.  Write  me  when  you  can.  Take  care 
of  the  kids  and  don’t  worry  ...”  He  had  been 
so  excited  as  he  boarded  the  plane  that  first  time. 
He  tried  very  hard  to  hide  it  because  he  felt  he 
should  display  some  measure  of  regret  at  leaving 
us. 

We  had  barely  unpacked  when  word  came  that 
the  battalion  was  shipping  out.  I was  seized  by 
panic.  Suddenly  my  resolution  to  be  a good  Navy 
wife  seemed  an  impossible,  unfair  burden  and  I 
was  sorry  I’d  been  so  brave  or  foolish  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  adventure.  I longed  to  call  it  all  off. 

For  10  straight  days  we  lived  in  the  shadow  of 
a seabag,  the  symbol  of  his  ultimate  departure.  He 
had  completed  Petty  Officer  School  at  Port  Hue- 
neme  and  had  been  assigned  to  Naval  Mobile  Con- 
struction Battalion  “EIGHT.”  Scuttlebutt  had  it 
that  EIGHT  would  relieve  NMCB  THREE  in  the 
I Corps  area  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Base  camp 
was  Phu  Bai,  just  outside  the  Imperial  city  of  Hue. 
A quick  look  at  the  encyclopedia  disclosed  fasci- 
nating facts  about  the  beautiful,  historic  Imperial 
city. 

“What  luck!  First  time  out  and  I get  a country- 


club  cruise.  How  about  that!”  (One  month  later  it 
lay  in  ruins). 

the  giant  C-130  Hercules,  loaded  to  the  gills  with 
1 materials,  men  and  equipment,  groaned,  gained 
air  speed  and  rose  laboriously  from  the  runway. 
She  circled  once  and  pointed  her  nose  out  to  sea. 
Thus  began  three  years  of  endless  days  and  nights 
filled  with  decisions,  children,  letters,  loneliness, 
work  and  wonder. 

Those  years  held  challenge.  The  Tet  offensive 
in  February,  just  a month  later,  presented  the  first 
test  of  my  mental  durability.  I learned  how  to  han- 
dle blind  panic,  and  how  to  endure  the  pain  of  long 
periods  of  time  without  news. 

No  news  is  not  necessarily  good  news. 

“Don’t  get  excited,  honey.  I’m  all  right.  I'm  in  a 
hospital  in  Japan.  I’ll  be  back  on  my  feet  in  a few 
months.  I was  lucky.  Boy,  those  medevac  people 
are  really  great  . . .” 

It  was  3:00  a.m.  and  the  voice  was  so  clear,  so 
near,  but  gone  too  soon.  Both  legs  broken— he  said 
he  broke  both  legs!  He’s  safe.  He  could  have  been 
killed  and  soon  he’ll  be  coming  home.  I was  almost 
glad  that  he  had  two  broken  legs. 

■ je  didn’t  come  home.  He  rejoined  the  battalion 
to  finish  the  job. 

The  battalions  worked  tours  of  nine  months  “in 
country”  and  five  months  at  home.  The  five  months 
at  home  gave  them  time  to  rest  and  re-outfit  for 
the  job  ahead.  These  months  gave  me  sustenance 
to  continue. 

U L|on,  i don’t  want  you  to  take  me  to  the  plane 
this  time.  It’s  just  too  hard  to  leave  you  and 
the  kids.  Nine  months  isn’t  too  long.  I’ll  be  home 
before  you  know  it.  You  know  we’ve  got  a hell-of- 
a job  to  do  this  year.  Write  every  day.  I need  vour 
letters  more  than  I need  anything.  I’ll  just  get  out 
here.  Now  you  turn  the  car  around  and  go  home. 
Don’t  stay  to  see  the  bus  leave.  Pretend  that  I’m 
just  going  to  work.  I love  you.” 

So— I went  home,  cleaned  the  house,  packed  his 
clothes  away,  had  a good  cry,  a good  stiff  drink 
and  dug  in. 

“Digging  in”  to  a Navy  wife  means  many  things. 
Every  day  has  24  long  hours.  She  devises  a plan 
to  spend  as  many  hours  as  possible,  as  quieklv  as 
possible.  She  finds  herself  playing  many  roles.  She 
must  be  mother  and  father,  advocate  and  discipli- 
narian. She  learns  quickly  how  to  make  decisions 
based  on  available  information  without  consulta- 
tion. If  she’s  wise  she  learns  this  is  the  time  for 
independent  action. 

JU|Y  independent  action  developed  into  a full- 
*”*  time  job;  that  of  Community  Center  Director 
for  Special  Services  at  the  Seabee  base.  It  gave 
me  the  opportunity  to  be  a part  of  what  he  was 
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trying  to  accomplish,  to  share  my  hopes  and  tears 
with  other  Navy  wives  like  myself,  and  to  keep 
very  busy. 

The  monthly  Battalion  Wives  meetings  helped 
all  of  us  keep  pace  with  what  our  men  were  doing. 

Work  began  early  and  ended  late.  The  rest  of 
the  time  was  devoted  to  shopping,  cleaning,  cook- 
ing, music  lessons,  PTA,  runny  noses,  sessions  with 
the  mechanic  over  the  ailing  family  chariot,  bills 
to  pay  and  letters  to  write. 

There  were  perplexities,  too— like  the  time  I tried 
to  sell  the  refrigerator  only  to  find  that  in  the  state 
of  California  a woman  without  a “power  of  attor- 
ney” is  about  as  effective  legally  as  a small,  depend- 
ent idiot-child. 

the  birthday  call  via  MARS  was  another  ex- 
* cruciating  experience.  The  Military  Affiliated 
Radio  Station  (MARS)  maintains  radio  contact  with 
the  battalions  in-country.  Part  of  the  morale  pro- 
gram so  important  to  the  women  is  the  opportunity 
to  talk  by  radio-telephone  with  her  other  half. 

I thought  the  nicest  thing  I could  do  on  his  birth- 
day would  be  to  try  to  call  him.  The  MARS  oper- 
ator gave  complete  instructions  as  to  what  NOT 
to  say. 

“There  are  a few  things  you  may  not  discuss  on 
a radio-telephone  MARS  call.  You  may  not  talk 
about  what  he’s  doing,  where  he  is,  when  he’s  com- 
ing home,  the  weather  or  anything  that  would  be 
useful  to  the  enemy.  Because  only  one  of  you  can 
speak  at  a time,  you  must  end  your  conversation 
with  OVER.  He  will  talk  and  end  his  conversation 
the  same  way.  Your  husband  is  on  the  line.  Go 
ahead,  please.” 

So,  I spoke:  “Hi,  honey.  How  are  you?  OVER.” 

“I’m  fine,  honey.  How  are  you?  OVER.” 

“Oh,  I’m  just  fine.  The  kids  are  fine,  too.  We 
miss  you.  OVER.” 

“I  miss  you,  too  . . .” 

the  operator  interjected,  “I’m  sorry,  your  time 
■ is  up.” 

“Goodbye,  honey.  Kiss  the  kids  for  me.  OVER.” 

I stood  there  with  the  receiver  in  my  hand.  Tears 
ran  down  my  cheeks,  but  no  sound  emitted.  A tele- 
phone call  halfway  around  the  world  and  all  I could 
say  was  drivel.  God!  I forgot  to  wish  him  a happy 
birthday. 

He  had  perplexities,  too.  Letters  sometimes  got 
delivered  out  of  order.  For  instance  one  began: 
“I’ve  been  so  worried  about  Mickey,  but  she’s  going 
to  be  all  right  now.” 

The  one  written  the  day  before  had  been  lengthy 
and  explicit.  “Our  daughter  had  an  emergency  ap- 
pendectomy, but  she’s  going  to  be  all  right  now.” 

Everything  is  going  to  be  all  right,  now. 

the  loudspeaker  blared:  “Please  remain  inside 
* the  roped  area  until  all  passengers  have  cleared 
customs.  Flight  six  is  landing  on  the  north-south 


runway.  It  will  taxi  back  and  debark  passengers 
in  front  of  the  terminal  building.  Remain  inside 
the  building  until  the  plane  comes  to  a complete 
stop.  Thank  you!” 

Suddenly  I realized  the  room  was  filled  with 
people— people  just  like  myself— people  whose  time 
of  waiting  was  nearly  over. 

The  707  taxied  slowly  up  the  runway,  its  landing 
lights  reaching  into  the  night  ahead.  It  turned  to- 
ward the  terminal  in  a wide,  sweeping  circle  and 
came  to  rest  about  50  yards  from  the  roped-off 
waiting  area. 

The  hangar  tractor  pulled  the  ramp  into  place, 
the  door  opened  and  the  men  began  to  file  out. 

Laughter  and  tears  marked  the  faces  in  the  wait- 
ing crowd. 

the  men  in  battle  greens  all  looked  alike.  They 
1 were  browned  by  the  tropical  sun.  They  looked 
like  one  big  toothpaste  ad.  I searched  each  face 
for  something  to  identify  the  one  belonging  to  me. 
Had  he  changed?  Would  he  still  love  me?  Was  he 
on  board  at  all? 

“Hi,  honey— gee,  you  look  good.  Where’s  the  car? 
I want  to  go  home.” 

My  waiting  was  over  for  a while. 

“Thank  God!  You’re  home!” 

A Navy  wife  spends  a good  deal  of  her  life  wait- 
ing. That  is  the  price  she  pays  for  being  married 
to  a real  man.  Whatever  is  lost  in  fear  and  frustra- 
tion is  gained  manyfold  in  pride  and  love. 

—Ruth  W.  Jackson 

ASSIGNMENT  IN  TURKEY 

Second  place  winner  in  the  Navy  Wives  Writing 
Contest  is  Rosa  Lee  Gay,  wife  of  Master  Chief 
Communications  Technician  Lenwood  O.  Gai /, 
USN. 

a favorite  duty  station— I have  no  other  choice 
^ after  24  years  of  traveling— Turkey  stands 
foremost  in  my  mind.  It  was  not  the  most  comfort- 
able; we  did  not  travel  a lot  while  there;  we  had 
to  do  without  many  things  which  in  many  ways 
made  us  realize  how  fortunate  we  were  to  be  from 
the  good  old  U.  S.  A.;  but  Turkey  was  tops.  There 
are  many  factors  that  accounted  for  this,  I am  sure. 

The  Turks  were  so  friendly  and  helpful.  The 
many  single  and  married  Americans  there  also 
made  our  tour  enjoyable.  I was  there  with  my 
family— and  home  is  where  the  heart  is— I think  I 
could  be  happy  anywhere  if  my  family  is  together. 

Our  arrival  at  Yesilkyo  Airport,  Istanbul, 
Turkey,  at  0200  with  three  youngsters  caused  no 
immediate  panic.  For  Len,  my  husband,  it  might 
have  been  just  another  assignment;  for  me,  excite- 
ment reigned  supreme— from  my  first  glimpse  of 
exciting,  intriguing,  exotic  Turkey. 

We  found  a house  in  Levend,  a lovely  suburb  of 
Istanbul.  Though  it  was  90  miles  away  from  Leu’s 
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duty  station,  it  had  the  only  American  school 
around  and  we  had  two  school-age  children.  We 
immediately  moved  in  though  our  household  goods 
had  not  yet  arrived.  Neighbors  lent  us  a card  table; 
we  used  suitcases  for  chairs;  borrowed  military 
cots;  purchased  a small,  single-burner  kerosene 
stove;  and  managed  beautifully. 

\A/e  learned  to  plan  our  days  around  the  times 
we  had  water  pressure— 0600  to  0900  and 
sometimes  1700  to  2000.  Everyone  took  baths  in 
the  morning.  I did  any  necessary  laundry,  then 
rushed  to  scrub  the  bathtub  with  Clorox  and  fill 
it  with  water  for  the  day’s  needs.  We  had  to  boil 
all  drinking  water  while  we  were  in  Turkey,  but 
this  became  a part  of  our  daily  routine  and  was 
no  bother. 

Gas  pressure  was  good  at  midday— too  low  in  the 
morning  or  after  1700— so  I ordered  a kerosene 
range  from  our  old,  reliable  mail  order  catalog.  I 
was  the  only  one  in  our  area  who  could  cook  any- 
time and  to  my  delight,  my  place  became  the 
dessert  capital  of  Levend. 

Our  house  was  spacious,  with  three  bedrooms 
and  two  baths.  The  bath  on  the  first  floor  consisted 
of  a concrete  slab  with  a hole  in  the  middle  and 
footlike  raised  areas  on  each  side  for  your  feet 
when  you  had  to  stand  or  squat  (no  sitting).  This 
was  truly  a conversation  piece  and  I wanted  to 
bring  one  back— but  was  voted  down  unanimously. 

■ en’s  duty  station  was  not  far  away.  We  had 
^ time  to  do  things— and  the  short  separations 
made  us  appreciate  each  other  more.  We  enjoyed 
the  children  more,  went  out  a lot,  entertained  a 
lot,  and  our  place  was  the  home  away  from  home 
for  the  young  lads  on  Len’s  watch.  He  felt  he 
would  rather  have  the  young  fellows  at  our  place 
than  at  some  bar  or  other  place  downtown. 

They  would  come  for  meals,  a cot  or  sofa  for 
the  night,  listen  to  records,  and  “Mom  and  Dad 
Gay,”  as  we  were  called  by  many  of  them,  always 
had  an  open  ear  for  their  problems— some  so  trivial, 
it  seemed,  but  to  them,  so  great. 

I must  admit  it  seemed  strange  to  be  called 
“Mom”  by  18-  and  20-year-olds  as  I was  only  28 
when  I arrived  there.  They  were  all  so  sincere, 
courteous,  respectful  and  appreciative.  We  still 
hear  from  many  of  them. 

Our  commissary  was  a 12-by-20-foot  building. 
It  had  an  ample  supply  of  crackers,  caviar,  and  dog 
food— but  little  else.  But  little  butcher  shops, 
bakeries,  and  fruit  and  vegetable  stands  were  in 
abundance  and  I was  in  my  glory  bargaining  with 
the  shopkeepers.  I discovered  that  filet  and  ham- 
burger cost  the  same,  so  we  lived  on  filet  when 
available.  Vegetables  and  fruits  were  always  avail- 
able and  reasonably  priced— so  who  needed  a com- 
missary? 

Who  can  stay  in  Turkey  and  not  discover  the 
Big  Bazaar?  This  was  a most  fascinating  place  and 


we  made  regular  visits  for  everything.  Each  little 
shop  was  so  alike,  so  unique,  and  yet  so  different. 
Each  owner  was  so  sly,  so  cunning,  and  yet  so  gen- 
erous once  he  got  to  know  you.  Len  found  a favor- 
ite pipe  shop  and  each  time  he  bought  a pipe,  I 
was  given  a piece  of  jewelry  of  almost  equal  value. 
This  friendship  developed  into  a lasting  one— we 
exchanged  many  visits  and  dinners. 

We  will  never  forget  our  first  meal  with  this 
couple.  The  table  was  filled  with  about  20  kinds 
of  hors  d’oeuvres,  including  their  exotic  “brain 
salad”— slightly  simmered  (but  almost  raw)  lamb 
brains  with  lemon  juice.  Ugh!  Len,  thinking  Ameri- 
can and  one  course,  ate  generous  helpings  of  each 
item  and  was  floored  when  the  main  course  was 
brought  out— a highly  seasoned  leg  of  lamb  on  a 
bed  of  macaroni. 

He  stuffed  a bit  of  this  down  only  to  be  faced 
with  a large  platter  of  pilaf  (rice  with  nuts,  cur- 
rants, and  many  seasonings).  By  now,  he  was  filled 
to  the  gunwales  but  a bowl  of  halvah,  a sweet, 
cracked-wheat  dessert,  was  placed  before  him. 
When  he  finished  the  halvah  and  said  he  liked  it, 
they  brought  another  bowl.  The  final  course  was 
cheese  and  three  pieces  of  fruit  for  each  person. 
We  couldn’t  finish  it,  but  it  was  an  experience. 

We  did  learn  to  pace  ourselves,  since  some  din- 
ners lasted  from  nine  o’clock  to  midnight  or 
one  a.m. 
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^ur  fourth  child,  third  son,  was  bom  in  the 
Turkish  hospital.  This  was  an  experience  in 
itself— the  many  trial  runs  to  the  hospital,  the 
anxiety  as  to  whether  or  not  he  would  wait  until 
Len  was  on  his  two-day  break,  and  finally  Len 
taking  leave  on  the  day  the  baby  was  due— only  to 
have  him  arrive  four  days  late  without  the  usual 
rush  and  flurry  of  Turkish  traffic  because  we 
made  the  trip  at  0200. 

The  beauty  of  Istanbul  cannot  be  described  in 
words— our  many  color  slides  will  attest  to  that. 
The  beautiful  mosques  with  tall  spires  jutting  into 
the  sky,  the  old  cisterns,  the  palace,  the  exciting 
ferry  trip  across  the  Bosphorus,  the  adobe  villages 
on  the  Asian  side,  the  women  in  their  native  dress 
—each  is  a memorable  experience  in  its  own  right, 
but  how  can  one  family  such  as  ours  be  so  fortu- 
nate to  enjoy  all  of  them! 

I am  thankful  to  be  a Navy  Wife— to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  travel  and  perhaps  spread  just 
a bit  of  American  goodwill  in  the  countries  we 
visit.  If  Len  came  home  with  orders  for  Turkey 
(or  any  place)  today,  I could  be  packed  tomorrow 
and  singing  “Istanbul,  here  I come!” 

—Rosa  Lee  Gay 


MOVING-AN  ADVENTURE 

Marcia  Flint  takes  third  place  in  the  Navy  Wives 
Writing  Contest.  She  is  the  wife  of  Lieutenant 
Ralph  Q.  Flint,  USN,  now  serving  in  USS  Denver 
(LPD  9). 

^ur  three-year-old  daughter  emerged  from  the 
^ bedroom,  dragging  her  sleeping  bag  and 
clutching  Teddy,  who  had  narrowly  escaped  being 
crated  by  the  moving  men  several  days  previ- 
ously. 

Behind  her  came  our  six-year-old  son,  hopping 
on  one  foot  while  trying  to  put  a shoe  on  the  other. 
In  their  excitement,  they  both  talked  at  once,  in- 
terrupting each  other  in  shrill  voices. 

“May  I have  my  cereal  dry,  Mommy?” 

“I’m  going  to  wait  out  front  for  the  van,  Mom!” 

Both  statements  sounded  fine  to  me.  No  milk 
for  her,  anyway,  since  there  was  no  refrigerator.  He 
might  meet  some  of  the  neighborhood  children 
while  awaiting  the  moving  van. 

My  Navy  husband  and  I smiled  at  each  other 
over  our  black  coffee,  silently  congratulating  our- 
selves on  the  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  our  chil- 
dren had  accepted  yet  another  move. 

this  lack  of  trauma  over  the  dislocations  of 
* service  life  did  not  come  about  all  by  itself. 
When  my  husband  first  began  to  consider  the  Navy 
as  a career,  the  possibility  of  a move  every  two  or 
three  years  weighed  most  heavily  in  our  decision. 
To  organize  our  thoughts  and  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  made  a list  of  all  the  advantages  and  dis- 


advantages, problems  and  solutions,  inherent  in 
this  nomadic  life.  Happily,  the  scale  tipped  in  favor 
of  the  Navy. 

Today,  from  the  perspective  of  several  moves  in 
10  years,  I again  attempted  to  analyze  the  pros  and 
cons  of  moving  often. 

Some  of  the  obvious  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages immediately  canceled  each  other.  For 
instance,  the  school  systems  throughout  the  coun- 
try vary  a great  deal.  As  a child  moves  from  a good 
school,  to  an  excellent  one,  to  a poor  one,  and  back 
to  a superior  one,  a balance  is  ultimately  achieved. 
Better  to  have  some  fluctuation  in  quality  than  be 
stuck  in  a poor  school  system  for  12  years. 

Another  long-term  balance  is  reached  in  the 
variety  of  housing  encountered  through  the  years. 
Our  apartment  gave  me  no  maintenance  worries; 
our  house  allowed  us  more  room  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  decorate  and  landscape.  Government 
quarters  provided  security  and  many  friendly 
neighbors. 

My  list  finally  narrowed  down  to  four  very  per- 
sonal reasons  for  saying  “Thank  you”  to  the  Navy 
for  moving  us  about  frequently. 

"Join  the  Navy  and  LIVE  In  the  world." 

The  last  time  I visited  my  hometown,  I spent  an 
afternoon  with  a good  friend  from  high  school 
days.  She  had  married  a local  boy  and  neither  of 
them  had  ventured  out  of  the  state  since.  After  the 
usual  catching  up  on  mutual  friends,  there  was 
really  very  little  for  us  to  talk  about.  My  travels 
and  adventures  across  much  of  the  United  States 
and  overseas  interested  her  little. 

Conversely,  she  could  not  understand  my  lack' 
of  excitement  as  she  detailed  the  intrigues  of  the 
hometown  inhabitants. 

This  encounter  pointed  up  the  most  obvious  ad- 
vantages to  moving  every  two  years.  Living  in  a 
wide  variety  of  places  broadens  your  outlook,  opens 
your  mind,  increases  your  awareness  of  other 
people  in  the  world  and  makes  you  more  tolerant 
of  their  differences.  I have  experienced  the  soft, 
slow  ways  of  the  South,  the  informal  friendliness 
of  the  West  Coast,  the  cool  efficiency  of  the  East- 
ern cities.  In  Asia,  I learned  that  there  is  more  than 
one  good  way  to  accomplish  a task. 

"If  you  don't  like  the  situation,  wait  awhile, 
it  will  change." 

If  this  hometown  friend  of  mine  is  unhappy  in 
her  neighborhood,  or  her  husband  is  dissatisfied 
with  his  job,  there  is  probably  very  little  they  can 
do  to  change  the  situation. 

In  a Navy  family,  if  it  happens  that  a husband’s 
billet  is  less  than  inspiring,  or  the  current  house  is 
less,  somehow,  than  the  wife  expected,  they  know 
the  condition  is  not  permanent.  Another  new  life 
beckons.  They  are  able  to  make  the  best  of  what 
they  have  now,  fixing  up  their  corner  of  the  world 
(often  leaving  a homesite  in  much  better  condi- 
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tion  than  they  found  it)  while  anticipating  the  new 
billet. 

U*  "If  They  Could  See  Me  Now!" 

In  the  process  of  responding  optimistically  to 
each  new  move,  I became  a more  self-assured  indi- 
vidual. No,  the  Navy  did  not  magically  transform 
me  from  a cowering  introvert  to  a cavorting  extro- 
vert. However,  over  the  past  10  years,  due  to  the 
unique  requirements  of  Navy  life,  I have  become 
more  aware  of  my  worth  as  a person. 

As  a new  Navy  wife,  I was  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  a Navy  Relief  sewing  group,  and 
to  my  amazement  found  that  I handled  the  re- 
sponsibility quite  well.  Later  in  my  husband’s 
career,  I gave  moral  support  to  a Navy  wife  newer 
than  myself.  Now,  many  years  later,  I lean  on  her 
occasionally  during  deployment.  As  head  of  the 
house  during  these  separations,  all  Navy  wives  dis- 
cover their  inestimable  worth  in  so  many  situations. 

Moving  necessitates  constantly  making  new 
friends,  meeting  new  people,  both  through  Navy 
functions  and  in  local  community  activities. 

I remember  doubting  the  wisdom  of  our  career 
decision  when  we  made  our  first  move  as  a Navy 
family.  After  the  chaos  of  unpacking  and  sorting 
and  arranging,  I eagerly  awaited  the  hearty  wel- 
come of  our  new  neighbors.  When  the  doorbell 
failed  to  ring  and  no  smiling  faces  beamed  across 
the  back  fence,  I was  bitterly  disappointed. 

Now  I know  that  the  responsibility  of  making 
new  friends  lies  with  me.  I take  the  dog  for  a walk 
around  the  block,  introducing  myself  to  the  people 
I meet.  My  children’s  new  playmates  are  another 
excuse  for  meeting  the  neighbors.  If  necessary,  I 
even  stoop  to  borrowing  a baby-sitter  list,  the 
use  of  the  phone,  or  a cup  of  sugar  from  the  lady 
next  door. 

V*  "Retire  later;  plan  now." 

During  our  travels  I have  often  remarked, 
“What  a great  area  this  is.  Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  to 
retire  here?” 

My  practical,  farsighted  husband  instantly  re- 
sponds, “Well,  let’s  check  it  out.” 

Two  years  ago  a farm  site  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
region  of  New  York  lured  us  away  from  our  itiner- 
ary. The  lush,  rolling  hills,  clear,  spring-fed  pond 
and  stately  old  trees  went  to  the  man  with  first 
option  to  buy  this  paradise.  Disappointed  but  not 
discouraged,  we  knew  that  time  and  opportunity 
were  still  on  our  side. 

When  retirement  day  arrives,  we  will  choose  our 
permanent  location  intelligently,  from  first-hand 
knowledge.  No  glossy  promotional  literature  and 
high-pressure  realty  sales  pitches  for  us! 

Perhaps  we  are  living  in  our  retirement  home 
right  now.  Maybe  we’ll  discover  our  dream  place 
in  the  next  duty  station.  A leave  trip  may  uncover 
the  ideal  retirement  area.  If  we  do  find  a location 


with  the  qualities  we  seek  while  still  on  active  duty, 
we  can  begin  financing  it  right  away. 

My  list  explains  why  the  nomadic  Navy  life 
stimulates  me. 

But,  why  do  our  children  smile  instead  of  howl 
at  the  thought  of  another  move?  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  that  they  absorb  our  optimistic  attitudes. 
We  don’t  uproot  them.  We  transplant  them. 

Children  are  naturally  adventurous  and  open- 
minded.  Optimism  is  contagious.  My  husband  and 
I present  the  new  move  cheerfully,  with  under- 
standing for  any  specific  anxieties  the  children  mav 
have.  In  this  way,  the  whole  family  regards  each 
move  with  a sense  of  adventure. 

—Marcia  Flint 

A NAVY  FAMILY 
SEES  THE  WORLD 

Fourth  place  winner  in  the  Navy  Wives  Writing 
Contest  is  Janet  R.  Darwin,  wife  of  LCDR  James 
R.  Darwin,  Executive  Officer  of  USS  Hoel  (DDG 
13). 

<<  ioin  the  Navy  and  see  the  world!”  the  posters 

**  proclaim.  That  slogan  is  equally  true  for  the 
families  of  Navymen,  and  it  is,  I think,  the  best 
part  of  being  a Navy  wife. 

It  is  one  thing  to  see  the  world  from  a series  of 
hotel  rooms  and  airports.  It  is  quite  another  to  be- 
come a part  of  communities  ffpm  Norfolk  to  Na- 
ples, San  Diego  to  Sasebo,  Boston  to  Brussels. 

I come  from  a long  line  of  landlubbers,  and 
when  I go  home  for  a visit,  my  family  and  friends 
regard  me  as  a strange  creature,  something  akin 
to  a gypsy  or  a hobo.  They  ask  me  all  sorts  of 
questions,  often  clucking  their  tongues  at  the  same 
time  as  if  to  say,  “How  does  she  manage  to  keep 
smiling?”  Isn’t  it  difficult,  they  ask,  to  move  so 
often?  Don’t  my  children  suffer  because  of  the  con- 
stant uprooting?  Isn’t  it  hard  to  have  my  husband 
gone  much  of  the  time? 

The  life  of  a Navy  wife  is  not  always  easy,  but 
it  is  usually  interesting.  Moving  gets  easier  with 
experience,  and  it  is  a necessary  requirement  for 
living  in  those  faraway  places.  And  I have  ob- 
served, first  as  a teacher  and  later  as  a mother, 
that  children  are  far  more  adaptable  than  adults. 

A child’s  ability  to  adapt  to  change  depends  a 
great  deal  upon  his  parents’  attitude  and  their 
handling  of  each  situation.  If  they  look  upon  each 
change  as  an  exciting  adventure,  chances  are 
he  will,  too. 

ki  y older  son  has  flown  some  20,000  miles, 
*”*  traveled  by  car  across  the  United  States  four 
times,  and  crossed  half  the  Pacific  in  a steamship. 
He  has  visited  25  of  our  50  states  and  has  lived 
in  five  of  them. 

How  many  six-year-olds  can  remember  seeing 
an  active  volcano  in  Hawaii,  a former  President  in 
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the  Capitol  in  Washington,  an  America’s  Cup 
Race  in  Newport,  the  majesty  of  Niagara  Falls,  and 
the  magic  world  of  Disneyland? 

How  many  have  camped  in  the  mountains  of 
Vermont,  gone  sailing  in  San  Diego  Bay,  seen  the 
Indians  gathered  for  festival  in  New  Mexico,  and 
hunted  for  seashells  on  Cape  Cod?  He  has  not  suf- 
fered from  moving.  Quite  the  contrary!  His  experi- 
ences have  enriched  his  life  beyond  measure  al- 
ready. 

My  three-year-old  has  shared  many  of  the  same 
experiences  and  remembers  more  about  them  than 
one  might  suppose.  He  and  his  brother  are  excep- 
tionally close,  perhaps  because  they  depend  so 
much  on  each  other  for  companionship. 

pvEN  more  fascinating  than  the  places  we  see 

are  the  people  we  meet.  They  all  look  different, 
have  different  customs,  even  speak  different 


languages,  but  people  everywhere  are  basically 
alike.  They  work  hard,  they  love  their  families, 
they’re  proud  of  their  homes  and  their  heritage,  and 
they’d  rather  laugh  than  cry.  They  are  shy  of 
strangers,  but  generally  respond  to  smiles  and  kind 
words. 

They  will  even  forgive  your  ignorance  of  their 
ways  if  they  see  that  you  are  genuinely  interested 


in  them— if  you  learn  your  way  around  their  city, 
find  out  all  you  can  about  their  history  and  cus- 
toms, tune  a sensitive  ear  to  listen  for  things  they 
are  particularly  proud  of  or  touchy  about,  and  make 
a special  effort  to  learn  their  language  (your  chil- 
dren will  learn  it  with  no  effort  at  all). 

It  may  be  considered  rude  in  Hawaii  if  you 
don’t  know  that  “mahalo”  means  “thank  you,”  and 
your  oriental  neighbors  mav  expect  you  to  remove 
your  shoes  at  the  front  door.  You’ll  be  in  trouble 
in  New  England  if  you  don’t  know  what  a quahag 
is  or  if  you  can’t  hear  the  difference  between  “dark” 
and  “dock.”  If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  get  a tour 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  you  will  meet  people  from 
all  over  the  world,  many  of  whom  are  stationed 
there  temporarily  just  as  you  are.  The  impression 
they  take  back  overseas  may  very  well  depend  on 
what  they  think  of  you. 

"The  most  wonderful  people  we  meet  are  very 
1 often  other  Navy  couples.  We  have  made  many 
close  and  lasting  friendships  among  the  people  with 
whom  my  husband  has  worked.  And  now,  after  12 
years  in  the  Navy,  we  meet  them  again  and  again 
wherever  we  go.  Every  time  we  move  to  a new 
duty  station,  we  can  count  on  meeting  someone  we 
already  know,  or  at  least  friends  of  people  we  have 
known. 

Of  course,  all  of  these  exciting  experiences  still 
don’t  entirely  make  up  for  the  many  times  when  my 
husband  must  be  away  from  home.  These  periods 
must  be  endured  and  are  made  easier  with  the 
help  of  family  and  friends  as  well  as  the  sympathv 
of  other  Navy  wives  in  the  same  position. 

And  there  is  always  another  honeymoon  to  look 
forward  to  at  the  end  of  the  separation.  There  are 
many  men  whose  bodies  come  home  every  night  but 
whose  minds  are  plugged  into  the  TV  or  the  news- 
paper or  the  events  of  the  day  at  the  office. 

My  husband  is  often  physically  absent,  but  his 
spirit  is  always  present.  He  is  talked  about  and 
thought  about  as  much  as  he  thinks  about  us. 
When  he  does  have  some  time  to  spend  with  his 
family,  we  make  the  most  of  it  and  enjoy  to  the 
fullest  the  moments  when  we  can  be  together. 

ti any  people  like  a life  of  routine,  a sort  of 
safe,  quiet,  middle-of-the-road  existence.  If 
that’s  the  kind  of  life  you  prefer,  then  the  Navy  life 
is  not  for  you.  I have  always  felt  that  to  be  truly 
alive  is  to  be  open  to  all  the  pleasures  and,  yes, 
even  the  pain,  that  life  can  offer. 

As  a Navy  wife,  I have  found  much  of  life  at  its 
fullest— the  challenge  of  change,  the  poignancy  of 
parting,  the  joy  of  reunion,  and  the  excitement  and 
variety  of  the  world  at  my  fingertips. 

And  one  thing  more.  There  is  something  about 
the  dignity  of  a man  who  makes  his  living  “going 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships”  that  generates  in  his  fami- 
ly a pride  in  him  and  in  the  work  he  loves. 

—Janet  R.  Darwin 
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Navy  Junior 


CWO  Rudy  Camaisa  & Alan 


EMI  Jose  Gonzales  & JoJ 


BTl  Leslie  Hickman  & Roger 


\ 
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CDR  George  Johnson  & George,  Jr. 


IN  ADDITION  TO  GETTING  A BIRD  S-EYE  VIEW  of  their 
1 fathers’  jobs  in  the  Navy,  these  boys— although  they 
may  not  have  realized  it— were  getting  a look  at  one  of 
the  most  unusual,  complex  and  effective  training  activ- 
ities in  today’s  Navy.  One  of  the  things  that  makes 
DATC  unusual  is  that  each  man  assigned  receives  per- 
sonal counseling  by  the  Human  Resources  Management 
Officer  to  determine  his  training  needs.  For  each 
trainee  an  individual  two-year  program  is  developed, 
containing  an  effective  balance  of  academic,  man- 
agerial, general  military  and— most  important— formal 
and  applied  technical  training  which  the  man  needs 
to  maintain  and  improve  his  professional  capability. 

DATC  was  created  to  meet  several  longstanding 
needs.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  need  to 
relieve  the  imbalances  between  sea  and  shore  duty  bil- 
lets available  to  engineering  rates  (BT,  HT,  EN,  \1M, 
etc.),  and  simultaneously  maintaining  and  upgrading 
the  professional  abilities  of  men  in  these  rates  serving 
on  shore  duty. 

Because  Navymen  in  the  engineering  rates  are 
“hands  on,”  practical  people,  there’s  a need  to  provide 
both  knowledge— through  formal  classroom  training— 
and  the  development  of  effective  skills  through  prac- 
tical application.  Out  of  these  realizations  came  an- 
other: that  today’s  world  demands,  more  than  ever  be- 

PHl  Herbert  Stieber,  Mitch  & Robb  IC1  Carl  Fowler  & Tops 


CWO  Eldon  Bergen  & Ernie 


<<1*#HAT  DO  YOU  DO  IN  THE  NAVY,  Daddv?”  MailV 
dependent  sons  found  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion when  the  Naval  Development  and  Training  Cen- 
ter at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  recently  held  a Father  and 
Son  Week. 

Many  boys  have  no  idea  what  their  fathers  do  in  the 
Navy.  This  orientation,  a first  for  DATC,  was  set  up 
to  bring  the  boys  closer  to  their  fathers  and  the  Navv 
by  giving  them  a chance  to  go  on  the  job  with  their 
dads  to  see  first-hand  what  they  do. 

Fathers  who  are  frequently  away  from  home  are  un- 
available to  their  sons  to  serve  as  models  of  adulthood. 
As  a result,  many  boys  are  forced  to  improvise  their 
own  subcultures,  unguided  bv  adult  male  knowledge 
or  experience.  Father  and  Son  Week  was  just  a small 
—but  important— step  toward  bringing  them  into  each 
other’s  worlds. 


Day  At  San  Diego 


fore,  a Navy  comprised  of  well-rounded,  intelligent 
people  whose  horizons  are  not  limited  to  the  scope  of 
their  technical  specialty. 

Satisfying  these  many  needs  and  demands  has  re- 
sulted in  a truly  unusual  activity,  compared  to  the 
more  conventional  commands.  Because  of  DATC’s 
individual  approach,  there  are  no  graduating  classes 
as  such.  Men  who  find  themselves  among  the  four  to 
six  hundred  trainees  at  DATC  are  assigned  and  reas- 
signed to  the  many  formal  training  situations  and  in- 
dustrial-type applied  training  areas  available  to  them. 


addition  to  the  469  trainees  who  completed  their  nor- 
mal tours. 

Today,  as  the  command  enters  its  fifth  year  of  op- 
eration, every  effort  is  being  made  to  improve  contin- 
ually the  quality  of  formal  training  and  to  add  what- 
ever formal  courses  are  necessary  to  meet  the  Navy’s 
need.  In  addition,  the  industrial  shops,  once  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  functions  of  a repair  facility,  are 
being  analyzed  and  modified  to  provide  an  even  bet- 
ter environment  in  which  to  fortify  academic  and  tech- 
nical knowledge. 

— Photos  by  PHI  H.  L.  Stieber 


SK3  Edword  Ostrander  & Jimmy 


WfHILE  IN  THE  APPLIED  TRAINING  ENVIRONMENT,  the 

* ^ individual  is  given  the  opportunity  to  fortifv  his 
technical  and  academic  knowledge  through  practical 
application  of  skills  in  performing  repairs  to  the  parts, 
components  and  systems  existing  on  ships  of  the  active 
fleet.  The  scope  of  the  man’s  repair  function  is  lim- 
ited, of  course,  to  those  types  of  projects  most  directlv 
associated  with  his  specialty  and  the  capability  re- 
quirements for  his  particular  rating.  In  this  way  the 
Navyman  can  remain  familiar  with  the  technical  en- 
vironment to  which  he’ll  eventually  return. 

Another  unusual  feature  of  DATC  is  the  physical 
plant  required  to  accommodate  its  mission.  No  other 
training  command  demands  the  extensive  shop  cap- 
ability found  at  DATC;  to  one  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  DATC  concept,  it  is  difficult  to  visualize  the 
wide  array  of  applied  training  capabilities  found  in  its 
32  repair  shops.  Yet  this  very  concept— fortification  of 
formal  training  through  practical  application  of  skills — 
has  made  DATC  the  effective  and  valuable  training 
activity  that  it  is  today. 

Qince  its  inception  in  1967,  approximately  1500 
senior  petty  officers  have  completed  a shore  duty 
tour  at  DATC.  Many  were  able  to  finish  high  school 
while  at  DATC,  some  earned  Associate  Arts  Degrees, 
and  all  who  made  use  of  the  many  formal  and  applied 
training  opportunities  found  that  they  had  grown  in 
stature  as  petty  officers  and  as  professional  techni- 
cians. Furthermore,  in  fiscal  year  1971  alone,  2171 
fleet  enlisted  men,  485  officers,  and  52  civilian  and 
foreign  students  attended  short  courses  at  DATC  in 

CDR  Donold  Jones,  XO,  Jeff  & Phillip  EMI  James  Drewel  & Jimmy 


MR1  Quirino  Reyes  & Marvin 


CWO  Henry  Busch  & Danny 


MR1  Joseph  Gerber  & Joe,  Jr. 
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DADS’  CRUISE 


Facing  page:  One  of  the  pilots  describes  helicopter  operations 
to  a "Dad." 

Above:  The  group  gets  a warm  welcome  aboard  in  wardroom. 

Left:  CAPT  James  H.  Morris,  commanding  officer  of  USS  San  Jose, 
with  guests  at  breakfast. 


PRIMARY  CONCERN  OF  MOST  FATHERS  with  SOnS  in  the 
* Navy  is  for  their  safety  and  welfare.  Closely  allied 
to  this  prime  concern  are  questions  concerning  their 
morale,  how  they  are  being  treated,  whether  they  are 
equal  to  their  responsibilities,  are  they  aboard  a happy 
ship,  and  the  like. 

Recently,  Captain  Robert  E.  Crawford,  USN,  Com- 
mander Service  Squadron  Seven,  made  it  possible  for 
fathers  of  sons  serving  in  uss  S an  Jose  (AFS  7)  to  find 
out  the  answers  to  these  questions  first-hand.  At  his 
request,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral  Elmo 
R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  granted  permission  for  the  dads  to 
embark  in  San  Jose  during  the  last  leg  of  her  return 
transit  from  a Western  Pacific  deployment,  from  Pearl 
Harbor  to  San  Francisco,  with  a brief  stop  at  San 
Diego  en  route. 

Some  sons  “leaked”  the  possibility  of  such  a cruise 
to  their  dads  by  letter  before  the  ship’s  schedule  was 
firm.  San  Jose’s  deployment  was  extended  and  those 
sons  then  had  to  turn  off  the  enthusiasm  they  had 
generated  at  home  with  a second  letter. 

A later  schedule  change  restored  S an  Jose’s  original 
return  date  and  official  invitations  were  mailed  from 
Da  Nang,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  in  March.  Within 
five  days  11  fathers  had  already  accepted  by  telegram. 
By  the  time  San  Jose  arrived  in  Pearl  Harbor,  home- 
ward bound,  25  dads,  two  brothers,  and  one  “adopted” 
father  were  either  waiting  on  the  pier  or  would  arrive 


shortly  by  plane.  The  cruise  to  the  mainland  lasted 
eight  days,  including  inport  time  in  Hawaii. 

It  was  a happy  and  moving  experience  for  the  entire 
crew,  but  especially  for  the  dads.  The  night  before  it 
ended  in  Alameda,  the  dads  got  together  and  discussed 
their  feelings  about  the  cruise.  Two  of  them  collabo- 
rated to  record  these  impressions,  and  a third  sub- 
mitted his  separately.  No  better  chronicle  of  the  true 
value  and  meaning  of  this  cruise  can  be  had.  Here  are 
those  accounts: 

ttkAY  SON  AND  I HAD  THE  OPPORTUNITY  tO  become 

better  acquainted  and  spend  more  real  time  to- 
gether than  we  had  in  our  entire  adult  lives  before. 
We  slept  in  bunks  across  the  aisle  from  each  other. 
We  went  to  the  movies  together.  We  ate  our  meals  to- 
gether and  I stood  watches  with  him  while  he  assisted 
on  charting  the  ship’s  course. 

“I  left  my  sandals  and  soap  at  home— I borrowed  his. 
When  he  needed  a candy  bar  to  tide  him  over  until 
the  next  meal,  I was  the  big  spender  and  bought  him 
both  a candy  bar  and  a soda. 

“To  make  this  whole  thing  possible  just  had  to  be 
the  work  and  ideas  of  a man  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
value  of  human  relations.  I feel  that  the  father-son 
relationship  will  be  materially  strengthened  because 
of  this  close  association. 

“Certainly  this  was  a ‘promotion’  cruise!  But  this 
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time  the  right  kind  of  promotion.  All  the  fathers  were 
made  to  feel  right  at  home  the  instant  they  set  foot 
aboard  San  Jose.  The  feeling  is  a little  hard  to  describe. 

I was  at  ease  the  entire  trip— when  I was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  captain,  with  the  crew  at  meals,  when  I 
was  with  enlisted  men  in  the  presence  of  officers, 
when  I was  with  only  the  officers;  it  made  no  differ- 
ence-harmony reigned! 

“And  this  feeling  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
in  a short  time  just  to  show  off  for  the  fathers.  This 
had  to  be  the  result  of  a sincere  and  dedicated  effort 
by  100  per  cent  of  the  crew  for  many  months. 

II  I found  time  also  to  be  alone  on  the  weather  deck 
* at  night  with  the  wind  singing  in  the  lines,  the 

eerie  feeling  of  being  there  alone,  feeling  the  vibration 
of  the  ship  and  seeing  only  a few  dim  red  lights  which 
lighted  the  instruments.  This  was  a lonely,  lonely  feel- 
ing, and  yet  I still  knew  that  on  this  great  ship  were 
400  individuals. 

“Another  plus  to  the  trip  in  addition  to  the  father- 
son  relationship  was  the  camaraderie  of  the  fathers. 
We  all  had  a common  bond  and  widening  our  ac- 
quaintanceship was  delightful.” 

Charles  M.  Caldwell,  Petroleum  Retailer, 
from  Fillmore,  Calif.,  and 
former  Staff  Sergeant,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  Army 

Ml*#  HEN  THE  PLANE  TOUCHED  DOWN  ill  Honolulu, 
**  dads  were  greeted  in  traditional  Hawaiian 
fashion,  with  alohas,  with  leis— but  with  the  added  and 
most  important  greeting  of  all— “Hello,  Dad!” 

“Soon  they  were  on  their  way  to  Pearl  to  board  S an 
Jose.  As  they  strode  up  the  gangway,  Navy  traditions, 
long  dormant  in  the  minds  of  dads  who  had  previous 
naval  service,  automatically  came  to  mind.  They  sa- 
luted the  ensign,  whether  bareheaded  or  not,  saluted 
the  OOD  as  well,  and  requested  permission  to  come 
aboard. 

“The  immediate  feeling  of  welcome,  generated  by 
those  first  few  men  on  the  quarterdeck,  made  them 
realize  that  San  Jose  was  a happy  ship.  This  feeling 
was  evident  time  and  time  again  on  the  cruise  and 
wherever  dads  went  while  aboard.  Ex-Navymen  reallv 
understand  the  value  of  a happy  ship.  It  is  demon- 
strated by  pride,  the  pride  every  man  aboard  takes  in 
himself,  his  ship,  the  pride  that  produces  the  can-do 
attitude  so  very  obvious  among  all  hands  on  San  Jose. 

“Most  of  the  dads,  accustomed  to  a rather  sedate 
life,  found  that  steep  ladders  presented  obstacles  better 
suited  for  attack  by  the  members  of  a pro  football 
team.  Potential  mal-de-mer  and  getting  one’s  sea-legs 
were  overshadowed.  They  shouldn’t  have  concerned 
themselves,  for  none  of  them  pleaded  for  emergency 
transfer  to  the  dispensary. 

“For  those  dads  who  had  not  been  to  sea  before, 
S an  Jose  was  a whole  new  world  of  bells,  whistles, 
watertight  doors,  and  an  unbelievable  maze  of  cables 
and  wiring— truly  a floating  city.  They  learned  a new 
language— perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 


they  heard  a new  language— as  they  heard  calls  for 
flank  speed,  right  rudder,  quarters  for  muster,  and  the 
three  most  welcome  calls:  secure  from  quarters,  holi- 
day routine,  and  the  call  to  dinner. 

U THE  MOORING  LINES  WERE  CAST  OFF  at  Pearl  Oil  29 

■ March  at  0800.  Soon  they  saw  the  memorial  to 
Arizona  and  her  fallen  stalwarts  as  well  as  the  rusted 
hulk  of  Utah.  San  Jose  headed  into  the  Pacific  on  a 
northeasterly  course  at  21  knots  under  cloudy  skies. 
The  12-foot  seas  adequately  tested  the  dads’  sea  legs 
and  many  gave  thanks  that  there  were  handrails  along 
the  passageways. 

“Guided  by  sons  and  sponsors,  dads  migrated  to  the 
signal  bridge  for  pictures  with  the  skipper,  Captain 
James  H.  Morris.  In  the  wardroom  they  were  presented 
blue  baseball  caps,  inscribed  for  S an  Jose,  as  a memen- 
to of  their  cruise.  Needless  to  say,  these  caps  were 
worn  proudly  by  them  and  will  occupy  a place  of 
prominence  in  their  homes  and  bring  about  a lot  of 
nostalgia  for  San  Jose  from  time  to  time. . 
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complete  treatment  by  San  Jose’s  tour  directors— the  of- 
ficers charged  with  responsibility  for  specific  depart- 
ments. These  tours  provided  dads  with  a greater 
understanding  of  requirements  for  operations,  main- 
tenance and  logistics,  and  the  construction  and  func- 
tion of  the  ship  as  a whole. 

“More  than  that,  however,  they  demonstrated  the 
willingness  of  all  hands  to  cooperate  with  one  another, 
the  respect  of  one  for  the  other,  and  the  justifiable 
pride  they  took  in  their  work  and  in  what  San  Jose 
had  accomplished  since  she  left  Oakland  last  Septem- 
ber. These  tours  took  the  visitors  from  engine  room 
to  signal  bridge  and  from  forecastle  to  stem. 

“A  highlight  was  breakfast  for  the  25  men  as  guests 
of  CAPT  Morris  in  his  cabin.  Dads  used  many 
superlatives  to  communicate  their  feelings;  however, 
they  could  condense  their  feelings  into  two  words; 
they  let  him  know  it  was  ‘the  greatest.’ 

il  the  enthusiasm  that  radiated  from  the  men,  the 

1 chiefs  and  the  officers  was  contagious.  Dads  re- 
garded themselves  as  an  extension  of  the  ship’s  com- 
pany and  came  to  understand  better  the  trials,  tribu- 
lations, successes  and  commendations  of  San  Jose 
about  which  they  had  read  in  letters  from  sons  and  in 
CAPT  Morris’  very  complete  Familv  Grams  thev  had 
received. 

“They  stood  watches  with  their  sons  in  fair  weather 
and  foul,  by  night  and  day,  and  experienced  first-hand 
the  sense  of  responsibility  each  person  aboard  assumed 
for  the  safety  of  the  ship,  her  crew,  and  for  the  suc- 
cessful performance  of  her  mission.  They  saw  in  detail 
the  ‘E’s’— experience,  efficiency,  and  extra  effort— the 
qualities  which  earned  San  Jose  her  awards  as  ship  of 
the  month,  and  also  the  Golden  Anchor. 

“The  guests  were  fascinated  when  they  witnessed 
a mock  vertrep  demonstration  by  the  ship’s  helicopter 


ti  C an  jose  had  planned  well,  for  each  dad  was  as- 
**  signed  to  one  of  four  groups.  Each  group  spent 
several  hours  in  the  various  departments  and  was  in- 
structed in  the  functions  and  capabilities  of  each.  Anv 
and  all  questions  or  comments  were  given  full  and 


“At  that  first  meeting  they  were  shown  slides  of 
San  Jose  demonstrating  how  the  Navy’s  newest  ‘super- 
market’ replenished  ships  at  sea  by  both  conventional 
and  vertical  means. 

“San  Jose  was  hardly  in  the  open  seas  when  all 
hands,  including  dads,  went  to  general  quarters  and 
abandon  ship  drill.  Dads  were  prepared  for  emergen- 
cies and  discovered  how  well  their  sons  were  prepared 
for  any  eventuality.  They  learned  how  to  use  their 
life  jackets  and  gas  masks,  obviously  thankful  that 
this  general  quarters  was  only  a drill.  But  had  it  been 
the  real  thing,  they  had  been  shown  how  best  to  save 
both  their  lives  and  the  ship. 

“For  those  dads  who  had  never  before  heard  a gen- 
eral quarters  alarm  or  the  urgent  order  ‘man  your 
battle  station,’  the  strident  signal  produced  a very 
eerie  sensation. 
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Facing  page,  left:  At  the  rail  during  cruise. 

Facing  page,  right:  BMCS  W.  T.  Monroe  briefs  the  visiting  fathers 
on  replenishment. 

Left:  Guests  observe  firefighting  demonstration  on  Son  Jose's 
flight  deck. 

Above:  BMCS  Monroe  explains  San  Jose's  ground  tackle. 


group  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Richard  Carver, 
USN  (whose  father  was  one  of  the  visitors).  His  entire 
group  were  most  cordial  and  patient  in  explaining 
what  their  birds  could  do  in  vertrep  operations.  The 
ever-present  friendly  rivalry  between  LT  Carver’s  air- 
dales  and  ship’s  company  lightened  many  a moment 
on  the  cruise  and  gave  proof  of  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  groups  when  their  joint  efforts  had  been 
required  on  the  line. 

II  the  hours  spent  off  duty— for  dads  that  meant  no 

* tours  or  muster— were  most  memorable.  In  gen- 
eral, they  included  shipboard  movies,  bridge  games, 
eribbage,  acey-ducey,  leisurely  strolls  on  deck,  and 
checking  the  bridge  radar  to  be  sure  the  OOD  was 
keeping  the  ship  clear  of  such  harassing  things  as  other 
ships  and  islands.  Most  important  of  all,  however, 
were  the  old-fashioned  bull  sessions  the  fathers  had 
with  their  sons. 

“Although  it  may  be  true  that  a generation  gap 
does  exist  today,  it  was  quite  evident  that  no  such 
gap  existed  on  the  S an  Jose  cruise.  It  brought  dads  and 
sons  together,  which  is  saying  a lot  these  days.  Ob- 
viously, if  the  dads  and  their  sons  didn’t  have  a good 
relationship  beforehand,  the  son  would  not  have  ar- 
ranged to  have  dad  invited,  and  equally  obviously, 
dad  wouldn’t  have  broken  his  backside,  in  many  cases, 
to  be  aboard. 

“It  was  obvious,  too,  that  religion  was  not  forgotten 
aboard  ship.  Although  she  had  no  chaplain  in  her  com- 
plement, both  Catholic  and  Protestant  lay  leaders  ser- 
vices were  available  for  those  who  wished  to  attend. 
A General  Divine  Service  was  conducted  by  one  of  the 
dads  aboard,  Rev.  Carl  Gunn,  much  to  the  enjoyment 
of  all  who  took  part. 


“Undoubtedly  those  who  were  aboard  could  add 
more  to  this  summary  in  a great  many  respects.  Yet 
it  notes  the  basic  feelings  of  the  group.  Perhaps  to 
those  who  read  it— who  may  never  have  been  to  sea 
—the  saga  of  San  Jose’s  Dads’  Cruise  may  not  mean  a 
great  deal.  For  those  who  have  been  to  sea,  on  a happy 
ship,  it  may  recapture  that  feeling  of  accomplishment 
which  is  realized  by  men  who  have  worked  long  and 
hard  with  a job  to  the  bitter  end. 

il  K ll  of  the  dads  and  sons,  together  with  the  cap- 
tain,  have  one  thing  in  common  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives:  they  sailed  as  a team  from  Pearl  to  San 
Diego,  and  on  to  San  Francisco,  on  the  first  such  cruise 
in  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

“For  the  ex-Navy  dads  the  cruise  was  proof  of  how 
far  the  Navy  had  advanced  since  they  were  at  sea. 
For  those  ex-Armv  and  Air  Force  dads  and  those  with 
no  prior  military  service,  the  Dads’  Cruise  just  had  to 
make  them  realize  not  only  what  they  had  been  miss- 
ing by  not  having  been  sailors,  but  also  what  the  Navy 
can  do  for  America’s  young  men.” 

—John  J.  Needham,  Dentist,  Freeport,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Former  Lieutenant  Commander,  Dental  Corps,  USN, 
— Emmett  Lucey,  Lawyer,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 
former  Lieutenant,  USN,  both  former  crewmembers 
in  USS  Mission  Bay  (CVE  59). 
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• THE  NAVY:  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  WOMEN 

This  issue  of  ALL  HANDS  --  as  you  have  probably  noticed  --  is 
devoted  to  women  in  or  connected  with  the  Navy.  Undoubtedly,  one  of  the 
reasons  women  join  the  Navy  is  the  great  number  of  opportunities  that  it 
provides.  Women  enlisting  are  now  eligible  to  enter  any  one  of  24  ratings, 
including  AG,  AC,  AT,  AZ,  AK,  DP,  DS,  DT,  DK,  DM,  ET,  HM,  JO,  PN,  PH,  RM, 

SK,  TD,  and  YN.  Five  other  ratings,  previously  not  open  to  women,  have 
recently  begun  accepting  female  entrants:  Lithographer  (LI),  Musician  (MU), 

Aviation  Fire  Control  Technician  (AQ) , Aviation  Antisubmarine  Warfare 
Technician  (AK) , and  Ocean  Systems  Technician  (OT) . 


portunities  available  to  enlisted  women  include  ADCOP,  Tuition  Aid,  SCORE, 
STAR,  and  GI  Bill  benefits.  Women  in  particular  ratings  are  eligible  for 
VRB,  as  are  men,  and  are  subject  to  quality  control.  They  also  have  a 
choice  of  duty  stations,  30  days'  leave,  commissary  and  exchange  privileges, 
complete  medical  coverage,  and  they  can  take  advantage  of  lower  commercial 
air  fares  and  free  military  flights  for  travel. 


travel,  and  a variety  of  interesting  and  important  jobs  are  available  for  the 
women  who  qualify.  Navy  medicine  is  one  of  the  most  important  fields  (see 
pp.  20-31).  Qualifications  for  women  officer  (and  enlisted  women)  programs 
are  contained  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Navy  Recruiting  Manual . 


retary  of  the  Navy  for  2nd  class  through  master  chief  petty  officer  rates. 

The  new  rating  will  provide  Judge  Advocates  with  personnel  trained  in  court 
reporting,  claims  matters,  investigations,  legal  administration  and  legal 
research.  The  rating  is  patterned  after  civilian  workers  who  do  such  work 
under  the  supervision  of  a lawyer.  Those  filling  the  initial  LN  billets  will 
be  selected  from  the  Yeoman  and  other  ratings  and  must  be  in  or  a selectee  for 
grade  E-5  or  above,  have  a minimum  GCT/ARI  of  110,  24  months'  obligated  ser- 
vice, and  a typing  speed  of  40  words  a minute.  Applications  for  conversion 
to  LN  are  now  being  accepted,  so  check  your  personnel  officer  (who  has 
sample  application  forms)  for  further  details. 

• SHORTER  SCHEDULE  FOR  RECRUIT  TRAINING 


New  recruits  into  the  Navy  are  now  undergoing  an  initial  seven- instead 


of  nine-week  training  schedule,  but  their  training  is  being  supplemented  with 
an  apprentice  program  for  airmen,  seamen,  firemen,  and  construct ionmen.  The 
new  schedule,  which  took  effect  at  RTC  Orlando,  Great  Lakes,  and  San  Diego  in 
June,  provides  for  basic  military  training,  including  inprocessing,  to  be 
completed  in  seven  calendar  weeks. 

At  the  end  of  this  training,  recruits  designated  for  "A"  school  will 
depart  the  command  --  except  for  hospitalmen  and  dentalmen  --  while  those  not 
designated  for  "A"  school  will  be  formed  into  apprentice  companies.  The  sea- 


Besides  schools  for  each  of  these  ratings,  other  educational  op- 


The  opportunities  for  women  officers  are  just  as  complete.  Education, 


More  and  more  women  are  joining  the  Navy.  It's  not  hard  to  see  why. 
• LEGALMAN  (LN)  RATING  ESTABLISHED 


A new  clerical  rating,  Legalman  (LN) , has  been  approved  by  the  Sec- 
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man,  fireman,  and  airmen  (including  HMs  and  DTs)  apprentice  program  will  last 
for  two  weeks  and  three  days,  and  the  constructionman  program  for  four  weeks. 
These  changes  are  being  made  to  provide  increased  incentives  for  Navy  enlist- 
ments and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  recruit  training.  A large  number  of 
Navy  recruits  are  expected  this  summer. 

• LINK  PROVIDES  DETAILER  INFORMATION 

"Link,"  a new  bulletin  from  enlisted  detailers  in  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel,  is  now  being  made  available  to  sailors  on  a fleetwide  basis. 

The  booklet  contains  information  on  transfers,  billets  available,  and  other 
items  which  will  assist  Navy  men  in  answering  questions  concerning  transfers 
and  other  career  information.  The  publication  was  established  to  provide  the 
"missing  link"  in  the  communications  process  between  sailors  and  their 
detailers.  Since  "Link"  is  using  the  Standard  Navy  Distribution  List,  a copy 
of  it  should  be  available  in  each  shop.  If  your  shop  hasn't  received  it  yet, 
check  your  personnel  office,  mailroom,  admin  office  or  career  counselor's 
office,  and  see  how  "Link"  can  help  you. 

• ALL- NAVY  CARTOON  CONTEST:  "HALF  HITCH"  CREATOR  TO  DONATE  AWARDS 

Three  original  cartoon  strips  and  three  watches  specially  designed 
by  Hank  Ketcham,  creator  of  the  "Half  Hitch"  and  "Dennis  the  Menace"  cartoon 
strips,  will  be  offered  as  prizes  for  the  winners  of  this  year's  new  17th 
annual  cartoon  contest.  Another  new  feature  of  this  year's  contest  is  the 
addition  of  a dependents'  category,  with  adult  and  junior  divisions.  All  Navy 
personnel  on  active  duty  in  excess  of  90  days  and  their  dependents  are  eligible. 
Besides  the  first-place  awards,  five  honorable  mention  cartoons  will  be  cited 
for  each  division.  Entries  should  be  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 
nel by  1 Nov  72. 

• WAIVERS  GRANTED  FOR  STAR,  SCORE  CONVERSIONS 

Basic  test  battery  scores  are  now  being  waivered  as  requirements 
for  some  applications  to  STAR,  SCORE  and  lateral  conversions.  These 
waivers  are  being  granted  only  to  qualified  and  highly  motivated  men  and 
women  who  desire  advanced  training  or  rating  conversion  under  these  programs. 
Requests  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  should  include  command  recommenda- 
tion, the  member's  experience  in  the  field  requested  including  on-the-job 
training,  correspondence  courses  and  any  related  civilian  training.  This 
policy  is  not  applicable  to  the  HM  and  DT  ratings.  See  your  career 
counselor,  division  officer  or  personnel  officer  for  the  details. 

• NEW  BENEFITS  FOR  DEEP  FREEZE  1973/74  VOLUNTEERS 

A number  of  new  and  increased  benefits  will  be  available  to  vol- 
unteers who  complete  a tour  with  the  wintering-over  party  of  Operation  Deep 
Freeze  in  Antarctica.  These  include  double  sea  duty  credit;  seven-day  R$R 
(normally  in  Christchurch,  New  Zealand);  dependents  in  public  quarters  in 
CONUS  may  remain  there  during  the  tour;  upon  completion  of  the  tour,  those 
eligible  for  sea  duty  are  guaranteed  coast  of  choice,  and  persons  eligible 
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for  shore  duty  will  receive  one  of  two  choices  of  naval  districts.  Priority 
will  be  given  to  volunteers  for  overseas  duty. 

Volunteers  are  also  eligible  for  other  benefits,  such  as  the 
Antarctica  Service  Medal;  persons  reassigned  to  sea  duty  will  not  go  to  units 
scheduled  for  other  than  local  operations  for  three  months;  persons  may  take 
up  to  60  days'  leave  before  reassignment,  providing  no  excess  leave  is  in- 
volved; personnel  in  Operation  Deep  Freeze  are  eligible  to  enroll  in  the 
Program  for  Afloat  College  Education  (PACE) . A variety  of  rates  and  ratings 
are  needed  for  the  1973/1974  wintering-over  party.  Applicants  must  have 
spent  two  years  at  their  present  duty  stations  if  at  sea,  and  one  year  on 
board  any  other  duty  station,  have  obligated  service  to  December,  1974, 
maintain  a clear  record  and  meet  the  physical  requirements.  All  personnel 
must  be  recommended  by  their  commands.  For  more  details,  see  your  personnel 
officer. 

• RADARMAN  retention  study  group  completes  review 

The  10  member  Radarman  Retention  Study  Group  has  completed  its  review 
of  the  morale  and  retention  problems  within  the  radarman  community.  The  group 
was  convened  to  make  positive  recommendations  about  improving  the  rating  as  a 
fulfilling  and  enriching  career,  and  was  composted  of  radarmen  from  E-4  to  E-9. 
The  group  targeted  five  areas  needing  improvement:  training,  incentives, 

professional  development,  watchstanding  and  shipboard  life. 

Among  their  recommendations  are:  require  formal  leadership  and 

management  training  biannual ly  for  E-5  and  above;  authorize  incentive  pay  for 
the  RD  rating;  institute  a new  GI  bill  and  an  in-service  education  program; 
reduce  the  frequency  of  underway  watchstanding;  and  have  liberal  and  "imagina- 
tive” working  hours  established  while  in  port.  These  and  other  recommenda- 
tions will  be  reviewed  and  evaluated  by  the  appropriate  offices  as  BuPers  and 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Training. 

• NAVAL  HOSPITAL  ALCOHOLIC  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM  OPENS 

The  first  alcoholic  rehabilitation  program  formally  associated  with 
a naval  hospital  has  begun  at  Philadelphia  Naval  Hospital.  The  program  will 
have  facilities  to  treat  10  to  15  patients  at  a time,  with  a recovered  alco- 
holic working  as  a full-time  counselor  under  the  supervision  of  the  hospital's 
neuropsychiatric  department. 

The  centers,  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and  Little  Creek,  Va. , can 
each  handle  70  to  75  patients.  The  referral  network  is  composed  of  recovered 
alcoholics  who  have  made  themselves  available  to  their  commands  to  help  their 
shipmates.  Those  interested  in  working  with  such  a program  should  write  to 
the  Director,  Alcohol  Abuse  Control  Program,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Pers 
Pc6,  Washington,  D.  C.  20370. 

• INDIAN,  MEXICAN-AMERICAN  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AVAILABLE  IN  LIBRARIES 

A selective,  annotated  bibliography  on  Indians  and  Mexican 
Americans  is  now  available  at  your  ship  or  station  library.  The  biblio- 
graphy is  a listing  of  books  on  several  different  subjects  related  to  these 
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groups,  such  as  history,  biography,  arts  and  crafts,  and  sociology.  Besides 
a category  for  myths  and  religions  of  Indians,  there  is  also  a listing  of 
tribes  and  the  books  about  them.  Finally,  there  is  a section  which  lists 
recently  written  books  on  the  struggles  of  the  two  groups  in  today's  society. 

The  bibliography  is  the  second  in  a series  to  be  distributed  by  the 
Library  Services  Department,  a branch  of  the  Naval  Training  Support  Com- 
mand. The  first  concerned  Black  Americans  and  was  entitled  "Black  Heritage: 
The  American  Experience,"  and  should  also  be  at  your  library.  A limited 
number  of  the  Indian  and  Mexican  American  bibliographies  are  still  available 
and  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Library  Services  Department,  Command- 
ing Officer,  Naval  Training  Support  Command,  Bldg.  50,  Naval  Air  Station, 
Pensacola,  Fla.  32508. 

• NEW  ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  WARRANT  OFFICER  PROGRAM 

A 1st  class  petty  officer,  in  the  year  he  applies  for  the  Warrant 
Officer  Program,  must  now  complete  one  year  in  grade  as  of  1 November.  The 
previous  requirement  was  completion  of  a year  in  grade  as  of  1 October.  This 
new  requirement  will  permit  applications  to  be  submitted  for  the  program 
from  persons  who  are  advanced  to  E-6  on  the  first  increment  of  the  August 
enlisted  advancement  examinations. 

• DENTAL  SCHOLARSHIP  APPLICATIONS:  BEGIN  NOW 

Individuals  interested  in  applying  for  the  Navy  Dental  Scholarship 
Program  should  begin  preparing  their  applications  now.  The  program  --  open 
to  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  --  offers  an 
opportunity  for  those  who  have  been  accepted  for  dental  training  to  complete 
that  training  at  the  Navy's  expense.  Training  under  this  program  entails  an 
obligation  of  additional  active  duty  service,  depending  on  the  amount  of 
education  received.  Officers  with  two  years  of  active  commissioned  service 
(except  for  nuclear  trained  personnel)  and  active  duty  enlisted  men  and 
women  are  eligible  to  apply.  All  categories  of  Marines,  except  for  those 
serving  their  initial  obligation  or  fulfilling  obligations  incurred  by  another 
educational  program,  are  also  eligible.  For  further  information,  check 
BuPers  Instruction  1520. 105A  and  your  personnel  officer.  Applications  should 
be  sent  to  the  Commander,  Navy  Recruiting  Command,  or  for  Marines  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  between  1 January  and  1 Apr  1973. 

• NROTC  MIDSHIPMEN  EVALUATION  SYSTEM  REVISED 

In  response  to  a recommendation  from  the  recent  NROTC  Retention  Study 
Group,  it  was  decided  that  demerit  systems  will  no  longer  be  used  within  the 
NROTC  program.  Previously,  demerits  were  assigned  on  the  basis  of  reported 
conduct  violations  during  midshipmen's  summer  cruises.  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  concurred  with  the  Retention  Study  Group's 
recommendation  that  the  demerit  system  be  eliminated  since  it  represented  a 
punitive  rather  than  positive  means  of  evaluating  naval  leadership.  A new 
Aptitude  Mark,  to  be  given  equal  weight  with  the  final  aptitude  mark  covering 
the  entire  academic  year  immediately  preceding,  will  replace  the  old  demerit 
system  in  reflecting  a midshipman's  performance  on  the  summer  cruise. 
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from  the  desk  of  the 

Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer 
of  the  INIavy 


"Enlightened  Leadership” 


1* *he  concept  of  en- 

* lightened  leader- 
ship is  a positive  lead- 
ership philosophy  that 
has  reached  the  fore- 
front of  modem  naval 
management  thinking. 
It  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly important  to  all 
hands. 

To  the  petty  offi- 
cer, this  management 
concept  should  be  es- 
pecially meaningful. 
At  the  contact  level, 
interacting  and  providing  direction  to  Navy  men 
and  women  on  a day-to-day  basis,  petty  officers 
are  tasked  with  the  often  difficult  job  of  meeting 
operational  objectives  and  yet  satisfying  the  needs 
of  subordinate  personnel. 

In  truth,  contemporary  leadership  at  any  level  is 
a challenging  situation.  Changing  values,  life  styles 
and  vocational  expectations  represent  a significant 
challenge  to  naval  authority.  The  petty  officer,  in 
turn,  continues  to  represent  a very  important  level 
of  naval  leadership  and  should  perceive  and  re- 
spond to  this  challenge.  It  is  not  enough  to  wear 
the  crow,  draw  the  pay  and  speak  with  authority. 
Along  with  the  traditional  duties  of  leading,  direct- 
ing, organizing  and  coordinating  must  come  an 
even  greater  emphasis  on  personal  example,  under- 
standing, compassion,  communication,  trust,  respect 
and,  therefore,  dignity,  satisfaction,  and  fulfillment. 

To  some  extent,  the  reasonable  wants  and  needs 
of  all  Navy  men  and  women  should  be  integrated 
with  Navy  tradition  and  with  the  broader  objec- 
tives of  naval  operations.  It  is  a well  established 
fact  that  both  morale  and  productivity  are  highest 
when  people  feel  that  their  own  goals  are  being 
furthered  by  honorable  naval  service. 

ideally,  a leader  should  be  warm,  open  and  able 
' to  communicate  with  others.  He  should  listen  as 
well  as  talk.  He  should  also  be  supportive,  objec- 
tive and  informative  in  dealings  with  his  men. 
When  possible,  he  will  provide  for  the  individuali- 
ty and  creativity  of  his  men  and  will  frequently  ask 


for  their  judgment  on  significant  matters.  Bv  their 
nature,  many  jobs  require  close  supervision  and 
precise  duplication.  Even  so,  when  given  a choice, 
the  positive  leader  practices  general  rather  than  de- 
tailed supervision  and  concentrates  on  results  rather 
than  individual  style. 

It  is  advisable  to  let  your  subordinates  know 
where  they  stand  and  how  they  are  doing  on  a 
day-to-day  basis.  When  a man  does  a good  job,  tell 
him  so  and  he  will  tend  to  repeat  the  experience. 
Positive  behavior  should  be  reinforced  and  negative 
behavior  discouraged  as  soon  after  the  event  as 
possible. 

generally  speaking,  the  enlightened  leader  has 
^ an  open  and  obvious  respect  for  the  self-esteem 
and  general  welfare  of  his  shipmates.  Such  a lead- 
er will  have  a professional  understanding  of  his 
work  specialty  and  working  environment.  Con- 
temporary standards  also  require  the  leader  to 
take  a personal  interest  in  each  one  of  his  sub- 
ordinates. He  will  try  to  create  a sense  of  trust,  self- 
discipline  and  responsibility  that  emphasizes  the 
dignity  and  judgment  of  the  individual  Navvman 
or  Navywoman  as  well  as  the  operational  needs  of 
the  Navy.  In  so  doing,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  so-called  “negative  incentives”  that  threaten 
and  provide  for  pain  and  punishment  do  not  really 
teach  people  what  to  do.  Instead,  the  typical  nega- 
tive incentive  emphasizes  what  not  to  do  and 
people  tend  to  concentrate  on  avoiding  punishment 
rather  than  on  meaningful  involvement. 

Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  all  these 
generalizations.  In  seeking  to  develop  a sense  of 
trust,  responsibility  and  self-discipline,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  be  entirely  positive.  At  times, 
negative  incentive  and  even  punitive  discipline  are 
unavoidable. 

Asa  leader,  the  Navy  petty  officer  will  have  to 
deal  with  all  kinds  of  people.  Levels  of  ability, 
maturity  and  motivation  do  vary  significantly  from 
person  to  person.  The  enlightened  leader  will  rec- 
ognize individual  differences  and  vary  his  appeals 
(positive  and  negative)  accordingly.  Unfortunately, 
a few  require  negative  incentive,  close  supervision 
and  even  punitive  discipline. 

Leadership  will  always  be  an  exercise  of  authori- 
ty and  experience.  Leaders  of  men  will  always  be 
directors  and  controllers.  Nevertheless,  in  today’s 
Navy,  we  must  go  beyond  traditional  concepts  of 
leadership.  While  many  have  practiced  enlighten- 
ed principles  for  years,  the  pursuit  of  enlightened 
leadership  by  all  can  help  us  do  more  and  be  more. 

Reenlistment  figures,  across  the  board,  are  sub- 
stantiating the  progress  already  made.  I believe  the 
enlightened  leadership  practiced  by  our  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  has  proven  it  can  raise  the 
quality  of  Navy  life  for  young  and  old  alike. 
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A CHANGE 
IN  THE 

SERVICE  DRESS 
UNIFORM 
FOR  ENLISTED 
WOMEN 


the  Navy  has  announced  a new  Service  Dress  Blue 
* uniform  for  enlisted  women  to  be  effective  when 
current  uniform  stocks  are  depleted.  The  uniform  was 
developed  to  he  compatible  with  the  men’s  new 
enlisted  uniform.  (See  All  Hands,  June  1971.) 

The  uniform  features  changes  in  color,  material  and 
insignia  hut  retains  the  present  style.  The  new  uniform 
will  be  black,  rather  than  the  present  Navy  blue  and 
will  he  made  from  a new  10-ounce  polyester/ wool 
tropical  blend  material  rather  than  the  present  12- 
ounce  serge.  Collar  devices  (embroidered  anchor  and 
propeller)  will  be  eliminated  so  the  uniform  will 
match  the  plain  collar  style  of  the  men’s  uniform.  The 
women’s  new  uniform  will  feature  pewter  buttons  and 
the  new  pewter  hat  device  like  the  men’s  which  reads 
“U.  S.  N.”  over  an  eagle,  with  backing  behind  the 
emblem. 

The  women’s  current  light  blue  summer  uniform 
will  not  be  affected  by  this  announced  change,  except 
for  the  new  cap  device. 


First  Woman  U.  S.  Navy  Advisor  Aids 
Dependents  of  Vietnamese  Navymen 

the  Naval  Advisory  Force  in  South  Vietnam  has 
* taken  on  a new— and  somewhat  prettier— appear- 
ance since  Lieutenant  Ann  J.  Moriarty  arrived  on 
board.  The  daughter  of  retired  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  J.  Moriarty  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  LT  Moriarty 
is  the  Navy’s  first  woman  Naval  Advisor  in  Vietnam 
where  she  is  serving  as  the  dependent  services  project 
advisor  to  Vietnamese  Navymen  and  their  families. 

LT  Moriarty  says  her  role  as  an  advisor  is  to  work 
with  her  counterpart,  Vietnamese  Lieutenant  Le  Kim 
Sa,  to  help  Vietnamese  Navy  dependents  set  up  their 
own  sewing  centers  and  barbershops.  She  advises  and 
offers  ideas,  but  lets  the  Vietnamese  people  learn  to 
help  themselves. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  American  Navy  advisors  in  Viet- 
nam, LT  Moriarty  is  working  herself  out  of  a job.  The 
U.  S.  Navy  is  turning  over  its  assets  while  training  and 
advising  Vietnamese  Navymen  who  are  assuming  a 
greater  role  in  the  defense  of  their  country.  American 
Navymen  work  closely  with  Vietnamese  counterparts, 
training  them  in  the  use  of  complicated  craft  and 


SN  Wendy  Ann  Wulff  models 
the  enlisted  women's  service 
dress  uniform  complete  with 
the  new  features  including 
hat  device  and  sans  collar 
device. 


equipment.  Once  the  Vietnamese  sailors  develop  the 
necessary  skills,  the  craft  and  equipment  are  turned 
over  to  their  control,  effectively  reducing  the  number 
of  U.  S.  Naval  forces  needed  in  Vietnam. 
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lomeported  in 


GREECE 


Above:  LT  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Ike  view  the  Parthenon  during  their  visit  to  the  Acropolis. 


THE  FIRST  IMPRESSION  OF  ATHENS  IS  USliallv  blue.  Not 
* that  a newcomer’s  mood  is  indigo— quite  the  con- 
trary. The  blue  of  the  skv,  the  sea  and  the  domes  of 
churches  combines  with  the  golden  sunshine  of  Greece 
to  produce  a mood  of  sheer  jov.  If  the  newcomer  ar- 
rives during  the  warm  months,  his  pleasure  will  in- 
crease as  he  approaches  the  city,  for  his  route  will 
take  him  along  the  sea  past  beaches,  innumerable 
open-air  restaurants  and  the  Acropolis  into  Constitu- 
tion Square,  which  is  dominated  by  the  Parliament 
Building  and  the  tomb  of  Greece’s  unknown  soldier, 
guarded  by  the  Evzones  dressed  in  their  classic  uni- 
forms. 

From  that  point,  the  newcomer  is  pretty  much  on 
his  own.  Others  who  haven’t  made  arrangements  else- 
where will  continue  on  about  25  miles  to  suburban 
Kvfissia  where  there  are  good  hotels  at  cheaper  rates 
than  are  usually  found  in  downtown  Athens. 

Household  Goods — If  your  household  goods  did  not 
precede  your  arrival  in  Athens,  you  will  find  that 
rental  furniture  is  virtually  unavailable  and  you  prob- 
ably will  elect  to  reside  temporarily  in  a hotel.  You 
should  remember,  however,  that  your  room  may  not 
be  spacious  and  that  there  will  be  a limited  space  for 
storage  of  luggage.  There  are,  however,  a few  items 
which  you  should  include  in  your  accompanying  lug- 
gage other  than  sufficient  clothing.  You  will  find  vou 
will  be  less  harassed  upon  arrival  and  more  comfort- 
able if  you  bring  a folding  clothes  rack,  bath  soap 
and  a thermos  type  bottle.  Pencils,  pens  and  notebooks 
for  the  children  might  also  be  advisable  if  they  are 
starting  immediately  to  school. 

Your  household  goods  shipment  should  include  the 
appliances  which  you  are  accustomed  to  using  at 
home,  including  the  television  set  because  there  are 
many  English  language  programs  vou  can  enjoy  on 
Greek  TV.  If  there  are  appliances  which  you  don’t 
own  in  the  United  States  but  you  think  vou  might 
like  to  have  in  Greece,  they  can  be  purchased  locally 
although  they  may  have  to  be  ordered  specially  and 
there  will  be  a normal  waiting  period  involved  be- 
fore they  arrive. 
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Housing — Both  houses  and  apartments  are  available 
in  and  around  Athens  and  the  rates  asked  will  depend 
upon  location,  size  and  the  desirability  of  the  decor. 
As  in  the  United  States,  suburban  accommodations 
are  frequently  less  expensive  than  those  downtown.  Al- 
so, villas  are  available  in  the  suburbs  while  apartments 
are  the  usual  living  unit  downtown. 

Most  buildings  in  and  around  Athens  are  con- 
structed of  concrete  and  marble.  Houses  and  apart- 
ments have  living  rooms,  bedrooms  and  the  like  which 
are  floored  in  wood.  Foyers,  bathrooms,  kitchens  and 
pantries,  on  the  other  hand,  are  usually  floored  in  ter- 
razzo  mosaic  flooring  which,  if  uncovered  and  cover- 
ing large  areas,  can  be  cold  in  the  winter.  Many  houses 
have  kitchen  sinks  and  counter  tops  of  marble,  which 
is  fine  except  that  it’s  murder  on  china  items.  Plastic 
dinnerware  for  everyday  use  is  strongly  recommended. 

New  homes  usually  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
built-in  cabinets  and  kitchen  wiring  will  accommodate 
an  electric  range  but  stoves  and  refrigerators  usually 
aren’t  included  in  the  rent.  There  is  no  natural  gas  in 
Athens,  so  gas  stoves  brought  from  the  States  are  use- 
less unless  they  can  be  converted  to  bottled  gas. 

Hot  water  in  newer  homes  is  usually  provided  by 
an  electric  heater  which  is  included  in  the  rent.  Some 
older  houses,  however,  have  a water  heating  arrange- 
ment which  operates  in  conjunction  with  the  oil-burn- 
ing furnace. 

Oil-fired  central  heating  is  almost  universally  avail- 
able in  newer  accommodations  but,  unless  you  have 
full  control  over  the  temperature  in  your  abode  (and 
you  might  not  if  you  live  in  an  apartment)  you  may 
need  some  kind  of  space  heater.  If  you  don’t  already 
own  a space  heater,  wait  until  you  can  ascertain  your 
needs  and  buy  whatever  is  needed  locally. 

The  average  monthly  rent  for  a two-bedroom  house 
can  be  as  low  as  $70  and,  of  course,  the  sky  is  almost 
the  limit  of  the  upper  reaches.  Probably  $150  will  get 
you  accommodations  you  will  find  reasonably  satis- 
factory. Electricity  bills  will  vary  from  $15  to  $25  a 
month.  Water  will  cost  about  $3.00  and  fuel  from 


$20  to  $40  a month.  If  you  need  a telephone,  you 
should  rent  a place  in  which  an  instrument  already  is 
installed,  otherwise  you  will  probably  have  a long 
wait.  Monthly  phone  service  costs  about  $3.00. 

Bathrooms  in  Greek  houses  are  not  as  plentiful  as 
in  the  average  American  house;  neither  are  bedrooms. 
The  average  house  or  apartment  has  two  bedrooms 
and  one  bath.  Frequently,  however,  there  is  an  extra 
room  somewhere  in  the  house  which  was  designed 
for  storage  or  housing  a servant  which  can  be  used 
as  a family  bedroom.  If  you  luck  out,  there  may  also 
be  a half  bath  located  elsewhere  in  the  house. 

All  housing  leases  must  be  approved  bv  the  Housing 
Office  and  must  be  executed  at  the  office  so  no  diffi- 
culties will  be  encountered.  Greek  law  specifies  that 
oral  leases  are  binding  so  don’t  enter  into  anv  oral 
agreement  relative  to  leasing  quarters  in  Greece. 

Electrical  Current — Athens  has  220-volt,  two-phase. 
50-cycle  electrical  current,  which  means  you  will  have 
to  use  transformers  for  any  electrical  appliances  you 
have  used  in  the  States.  A minor  adjustment  will  also 
have  to  be  made  to  your  electric  clocks  and  to  vour 
phonograph.  Transformers  are  available  locally. 

Climate — The  weather  in  Athens  is  temperate  with 
winter  months  which  are  wet  but  which  rarely  bring 
snow.  The  summers  are  hot  with  the  temperature 
sometimes  hitting  a hundred  or  above.  The  Greeks 
cope  with  the  summer  heat  by  moving  evervthing 
possible  out  of  doors.  Nightclubs,  movie  theaters  and 
taverns  which  have  been  indoors  all  winter,  move  to 
summer  locations  or  simply  to  the  sidewalks  in  front 
of  the  winter  establishment.  At  home,  people  close 
their  shutters  to  keep  out  the  hot  sun  and  the  city  be- 
gins its  siesta  (both  summer  and  winter)  between 
noon  and  two  o’clock  and  comes  back  to  life  around 
six  for  an  additional  two  to  four  hours  of  business. 

After  offices  and  stores  close,  places  of  entertain- 
ment fill  up  and  remain  full  until  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning. 
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Clothing — During  the  winter,  clothing  similar  to  that 
worn  in  Washington,  D.C.— for  example— is  appropri- 
ate and  tropical  weight  clothing  is  comfortable  in  the 
summer.  Clothes  can  be  ordered  from  the  United 
States  or  they  can  be  made  from  locally  available  ex- 
cellent material  by  one  of  Athens’  competent  tailors 
at  reasonable  cost.  The  ladies,  if  they  wish,  can  also 
have  clothing  tailor-made  by  a dressmaker  who  will 
work  in  the  employer’s  house  for  very  reasonable  rates. 
Some  are  sufficiently  talented  to  whip  up  a copy  of 
a dress  pictured  in  a magazine  or  simply  from  a 
sketch. 

Servants — Whether  you  want  day  help  or  live-in  staff, 
you  can  have  what  you  can  afford  in  Athens.  Rates 
are  reasonable  by  American  standards  and  most  Amer- 
ican wives  employ  some  household  help.  The  Family 
Services  Center  or  a friend  established  in  Athens  may 
be  helpful  in  supplying  likely  candidates. 

Not  many  prospective  employees  will  speak  English 
so  the  lady  of  the  house  will  have  to  expend  some 
effort  learning  to  communicate  sufficiently  well  to 
avoid  culinary  disasters  at  critical  times. 

The  chances  are  that  your  children  will  love  whom- 
ever you  employ,  for  Greeks  and  children  seem  to 
have  a natural  affinity  for  one  another.  Baby-sitting 


Left:  The  new  Olympic  Stadium  in  Athens. 

Above:  Visiting  the  castle  at  Rhodes  which  protected  knights  of 
crusader  times.  When  the  castle  was  finally  overwhelmed,  the 
conquerors,  impressed  by  the  fierce  defense,  allowed  the  knights 
free  passage  to  Malta  where  they  became  known  as  the  Knights  of 
Malta. 

Right:  The  Avenue  of  the  Panathenaic  Procession  at  the  Acropolis. 
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problems  in  Athens  should  be  reduced  to  a minimum 
if  not  eliminated  entirely. 


Dependent  Schooling — There  are  no  tuition-free  English 
language  schools  in  the  Athens  area.  Most  children 
of  American  military  personnel  on  duty  in  Athens 
attend  one  of  two  private  American  schools  on  a con- 
tract basis,  with  the  government  paying  the  tuition 
and  furnishing  the  transportation. 


The  American  Community  Schools  of  Athens,  Inc., 
legally  incorporated  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  is 
run  by  an  association  of  parents.  School  buildings, 
housing  both  an  elementary  and  high  school  are 
located  in  the  suburb  of  Ano  Halandri,  not  far  from 
Athens.  The  high  school  curriculum  is  strictly  college 
preparatory. 

The  Ursuline  School  is  located  in  the  suburb  of 
A.maroussion.  A Roman  Catholic  school,  it  has  grades 
one  through  eight  and  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  New  York.  Both  the  Ursuline  and 
the  Community  Schools  are  international  in  character. 

Parents  of  school-age  children  should  visit  the 
school  as  soon  after  arrival  as  possible  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  enrolling  their  children. 

Hobbies  and  Sports — The  brevity  of  this  section  in  no 
way  denigrates  the  availability  of  hobbv  facilities  or 
sports  equipment  and  opportunity  in  the  Athens  area. 
It  will  suffice  to  say  that,  no  matter  what  sport  or  hob- 
by you  would  like  to  pursue,  the  facilities  for  it  are 
amply  available. 

Banking — The  American  Express  maintains  a military 
banking  service  in  Athens  which  provides  services 
similar  to  those  available  in  the  United  States  includ- 
ing checking  and  savings  accounts  in  both  U.  S.  and 
Greek  currency.  Military  personnel  may  make  per- 
sonal loans  at  the  facility,  obtain  money  orders, 
cashier’s  and  traveler’s  checks  and  also  buy  U.  S.  Sav- 
ings Bonds.  The  facility  even  operates  a “flv  now, 
pay  later”  loan  service  through  the  bank’s  tour  agency 
and  organizes  escorted  tours  to  points  of  interest 
throughout  the  area. 

Medical  Services — The  7206th  USAF  Dispensary  main- 
tains a 20-bed  Class  A medical  facility  with  25  addi- 
tional beds  in  support  of  the  aeromedical  evacuation 
system.  The  present  building,  occupied  in  1959,  is  a 
converted  two-story  dormitory  with  an  additional  wing 
added  for  aeromedical  service.  A new  dental  clinic  ad- 
jacent to  the  main  building  offers  the  services  of  three 
denial  officers  and  one  orthodontist.  A small  animal 
clinic  is  also  available  for  pets. 

The  dispensary  offers  services  which  include  minor 
surgery,  internal  medicine  and  flight  medicine.  Mede- 
vac  is  recommended  for  surgery  requiring  general  an- 
aesthesia. Five  Air  Force  physicians  are  assigned  and 
civilian  obstetric  and  gynecology  specialists  and  a 
civilian  general  practitioner.  A Navy  and  an  Army 
physician  also  provide  part-time  service.  Cases  which 
are  beyond  the  dispensary’s  capability  are  referred  to 
highly  qualified  civilian  consultants  or  to  military  re- 
ferral hospitals  in  Turkey  and  Germany. 

An  outpatient  clinic  operates  on  an  appointment 
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basis  and  there  is  an  emergency  room  which  is  manned 
24  hours  a day.  The  dispensary  also  has  subordinate 
services  such  as  laboratory,  X-ray,  pharmacy  and  the 
like  to  support  the  medical  staff.  Dental  services  are 
provided  to  military  personnel  and  to  dependents  on 
a space  available  basis. 

There  is  a preventive  medicine  section  included  in 
the  military  health  set-up  which  advises  that  Athens’ 
water  is  safe  to  drink  but  advises  against  drinking 
other  water  in  Greece  without  first  purifying  it.  This 
section  also  advises  rinsing  locally  grown  raw  vege- 
tables in  a chlorine  solution  before  eating  and  avoiding 
raw  seafood  entirely  because  it  is  a prime  source  of 
hepatitis.  Cooked  foods  are  all  right. 

Commissary — The  commissary  is  located  on  Syngrou 
Avenue  and  is  easily  accessible  to  everyone  living  in 
the  Athens  area.  It  furnishes  at  least  as  many  com- 
modities as  a medium-sized  supermarket  in  the  United 
States.  The  meat  it  sells  is  received,  processed  and 
sold  frozen.  Milk  is  reconstituted,  but  only  a minor 
difference  in  taste  results.  Frozen  produce  is  stocked 
periodically  and  lettuce,  potatoes,  celery  and  so  forth 
are  delivered  from  the  states.  Fresh  produce  is  avail- 
able on  the  local  market. 

European  Exchange  System — The  Greece  Area  Ex- 
change operates  a wide  variety  of  services  in  the 
Athens  area  for  military  personnel  and  their  depend- 
ents including  cafeterias,  a department  store,  auto 
parts  store,  delicatessens,  washeteria,  laundry  and  drv- 
cleaning  facilities,  optical  and  body  shops,  as  well  as 
other  concessions.  A wide  variety  of  merchandise  is 
stocked.  If  you  want  anything  that  isn’t  stocked,  the 
special  order  department  will  be  glad  to  oblige.  Cafe- 
terias and  snack  bars  are  conveniently  located  for  the 
convenience  of  shoppers  as  are  the  exchanges. 

Vehicle  Information — American  drivers  in  Greece  must 
possess  an  International  Driver’s  License  which  means 
they  must  be  19  years  old,  attend  a driver’s  training 
course  and  have  a valid  U.  S.  license.  The  license  costs 
100  drachmas  and  requires  a passport-sized  photo. 

Each  family  group  is  permitted  to  bring  in  one  auto- 


mobile (pickup  trucks  are  excluded)  and  the  vehicle 
must  be  inspected  and  registered  within  five  days  fol- 
lowing entry.  Since  the  highest  gasoline  octane  rating 
in  Greece  is  between  91  and  94,  high  compression  en- 
gines must  be  converted  and,  of  course,  small  cars 
with  low  compression  engines  have  an  advantage. 

A minimum  of  $6666  personal  injurv  insurance  is 
required  plus  $3333  coverage  against  property  dam- 
age. Drivers  must  also  have  $1666  worth  of  coverage 
against  "pain  and  suffering”  caused  bv  their  auto  and 
$1000/3000  passenger  coverage.  All  policies  must  con- 
tain a third  party  clause.  If  you  are  insured  in  the 
States,  make  sure  your  policy  covers  vou  in  Greece 
and  meets  the  Greek  requirements.  Also,  get  the  name 
of  your  company’s  local  representative. 


Facing  page:  Many  Sixth  Fleet  personnel  stationed  in  Greece  are 
accompanied  by  their  dependents  or  are  reunited  by  charter  flights. 
Below:  Sailors  on  liberty  from  USS  John  F.  Kennedy  (CVA  67)  visit 
the  Parthenon. 

Above:  The  sheer  walls  of  the  Corinth  Canal  which  leods  from  the 
Ionian  Sea  to  Athens. 
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This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  com- 
munications from  within  the  naval  service 
on  matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it 
is  not  intended  to  conflict  in  ony  way  with 
Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  channels,  nor  is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  re- 
turn envelopes.  Sign  full  name  and  address. 
Address  letter  to  Editor,  ALL  HANDS,  Pers- 
P31,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy 
Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20370. 


TDRL  Status 

Sir:  I have  been  searching  for  an- 
swers to  some  questions  since  my 
return  to  active  duty  in  June  1971. 

My  problems  started  in  July  1968, 
when  I had  to  be  readmitted  to  the 
hospital.  It  was  complications  with 
an  old  injury.  I had  been  on  sea  duty 
at  the  time  and  my  doctor  recom- 
mended that  I be  placed  on  shore 
duty.  I had  58  months’  sea  duty  at 
the  time  the  Bureau  approved  and 
forwarded  my  orders,  but  before  I 
could  get  checked  out,  they  were 
canceled  and  I was  ordered  to  appear 
before  a Physical  Evaluation  Board. 

I was  found  unfit  to  perform  the 
duties  of  my  rating.  I was  placed  on 
the  Temporary  Disability  Retired  List. 
This  was  supposedly  to  have  been  for 
five  years. 

No  one  told  me  at  the  time  that  I 
could  be  taken  off  this  list  any  time 
within  this  five-year  period. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  my  disability 
rating  was  reduced  by  two-thirds  on 
my  initial  medical  checkup,  which 
was  a little  over  18  months  after  my 
separation  in  November  1968  (less 
than  a normal  tour  of  shore  duty). 

The  judgment  of  one  doctor  was 
not  sufficient  to  get  me  placed  on 
shore  duty.  But  the  judgment  of  one 
doctor  was  sufficient  to  have  my  dis- 
ability rating  cut  by  two-thirds.  I was 
notified  that  my  rating  had  been 
dropped  to  10  per  cent.  This  means 
that  I would  have  to  take  severance 
pay  which  I did  not  want.  I requested 
to  appear  before  a board;  on  mv  ap- 
pearance before  the  board,  I request- 
ed and  was  found  fit  for  duty. 

I returned  to  active  duty  15  June, 
1971  and  things  have  been  very  dis- 
appointing since.  For  a starter  I real- 
ized the  loss  of  two  years’  service.  I 
was  not  able  to  advance  for  two  years 
and  suffered  the  loss  of  one-half  pay 
for  that  period.  I also  lost  my  con- 
structive time  and  accrued  sea  time. 
Second,  I have  found  that  I am  not 
eligible  for  any  programs.  The  ques- 
tion is,  why  should  I be  denied  op- 
portunities for  having  been  on  the  in- 
active Temporary  Disability  Retired 
List?  I certainly  did  not  ask  to  be 
placed  in  that  status.— RD1  R.C.S. 

• A member  whose  name  is  placed 
on  the  Temporary  Disability  Retired 
List  must  undergo  periodic  physical 
examinations  not  less  frequently  than 


every  18  months  for  a period  not  to 
exceed  five  years.  As  a result  of  any 
such  periodic  physical  examination, 
the  member,  depending  on  his  phys- 
ical conditions  and  length  of  service, 
may  be:  (1)  continued  on  the  TDRL; 
(2)  permanently  retired;  (3)  dis- 
charged with  or  without  severance 
pay;  or  (4)  found  fit  for  active  duty. 
In  the  event  the  member  is  found  fit 
for  duty,  he  is  given  the  opportunity 
of  reenlisting.  If  the  member  does 
not  desire  to  reenlist,  his  name  is  re- 
moved from  the  TDRL  and  his  re- 
tired pay  is  terminated. 

Time  spent  on  the  TDRL  is,  upon 
a member’s  return  to  active  duty, 
creditable  in  determining  that  mem- 
ber’s service  for  basic  pay  purposes. 
However,  inactive  time  spent  on 
TDRL,  being  inactive  service,  may 
not  be  credited  as  active  service  in 
determining  eligibility  for  retirement 
or  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve.— Ed. 

Receiving  Flight  Pay 

Sir:  I have  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  aircrewmen  assigned  to  a 
ship’s  utility  aircraft  should  be  on 
temporary  indefinite  flight  orders  and 
thus  on  indefinite  flight  pay.  I cannot 
prove  that  we  have  three  months  to 
get  our  flight  time  in,  or  that  we  can 
go  without  flying  for  two  months  and 
on  the  third  month  fly  12  hours  and 
get  paid  for  three  months.— AMH1  M.J. 

• Members  ordered  to  participate  in 
regular  or  frequent  aerial  flights  under 
indefinite  temporary  flight  orders  are 
entitled  to  hazardous  duty  incentive 
pay  under  provisions  of  Part  2,  Chap- 
ter 1 of  the  DOD  Pay  and  Allowances 
Entitlements  Manual.  Members  under 
indefinite  temporary  flight  orders  are 
entitled  to  the  three-month  “grace” 
privilege  provided  they  meet  all  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  the  Entitle- 
ments Manual  and  the  orders  remain 
in  effect.  This  will  be  without  regard 
to  whether  the  member  is  in  a crew- 
member or  non-crewmember  status,  as 
long  as  the  orders  are  of  the  indefinite 
type.  Members  on  definite  temporary 
flight  orders  must  perform  the  flight 
requirements  necessary  for  entitlement 
during  the  month  in  order  to  receive 
their  pay.  Members  on  definite  tempo- 
rary flight  orders  do  not  have  the 
three-month  “grace”  period  or  the 
five-month  “banking”  privilege.  A 
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BuPers  Notice  clarifying  these  areas 
of  entitlement  to  incentive  pay  is 
forthcoming.— Ed. 

Application  for  Fleet  Reserve 

Sir:  I have  figured  that  I will  be 
able  to  retire  with  my  constructive 
time  on  1 Oct  1973.  I have  asked  my 
personnel  officer  if  a man  can  put 
in  for  his  retirement  with  more  than 
one  year  of  remaining  obligated  serv- 
ice and  the  answer  is  always  negative. 
Yet  I occasionally  see  dates  that  are 
set  far  in  advance  of  one  year.  Could 
you  please  clarify  this  situation  for 
me?— RDC  L.E.M. 

• We  have  been  informed  that  your 
personnel  officer  is  correct.  Applica- 
tions for  Fleet  Reserve  should  not  be 
submitted  more  than  one  year  in  ad- 
vance of  the  requested  date.  As  indi- 
cated in  BuPers  Manual,  Art.  3855180, 
Fleet  Reserve  authorized  dates  may 
be  deferred  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  under  certain  conditions, 
which  would  account  for  listings 
showing  Fleet  Reserve  dates  of  more 
than  one  year.  Ed. 

Assignment  to  EPMU 

Sir:  I would  appreciate  any  infor- 
mation that  might  lead  to  duty  or  as- 
signment with  one  of  the  Navy  En- 
vironmental Preventive  Medicine  Units 
(EPMU).  Upon  reading  All  Hands 
(March  1972)  about  the  Navy’s  war 
on  pollution,  this  program  was  intro- 
duced to  me  for  the  first  time.  I 
would  like  to  know  whom  I might 
write  or  contact  in  regard  to  the 
EPMU  program.— SA  R.D.L. 

• Enlisted  Personnel  assigned  to 
EPMU  are  specially  trained  members 
of  the  Hospital  Corps.  To  be  eligible 
for  this  assignment,  you  must  first 
attend  HM  “A”  school  and  subse- 
quently attain  the  eligibility  require- 
ments for  assignment  to  Preventive 
Medicine  Technician  Class  “C”  school. 
Prerequisites  for  assignment  to  HM 
“A”  school  are  a minimum  GCT  of 
50,  a minimum  ARI  of  50  and  to  be 
a volunteer  in  pay  grades  E-2  and 
E-3.  Training  as  a Preventive  Medi- 
cine Technician  requiress  a combined 
GCT  /ARI  of  110;  you  must  be  a 
male  volunteer  in  E-4  through  E-7 
pay  grades ; and  be  eligible  for  a 
Secret  security  clearance.— Ed 


Extra  Insurance? 

Sir:  Could  you  give  me  some  in- 
formation regarding  some  available 
insurance  to  supplement  champus 
benefits?— Mrs.  P.D. 

• There  is  no  government  medical 
insurance  available  for  complementing 
the  champus  program.  However,  the 
Fleet  Reserve  Association,  the  Nation- 
al Association  for  Uniformed  Services, 
and  the  Retired  Officers  Association, 
all  offer  a special  medical  insurance 
program  for  their  members  which  is 
designed  specifically  to  dovetail  with 
the  champus  program.  You  should 
contact  these  organizations  for  more 
information  on  their  respective  pro- 
grams.— Ed. 

Hospitalman  Qualifies 

Sir:  I recently  received  a letter 

notifying  me  of  my  qualification  as 
an  Enlisted  Conning  Officer  aboard 
uss  Richard  L.  Page  (DEC  5).  I 
would  be  interested  in  knowing  with 
what  frequency  E-3s,  particularly 
HNs,  have  been  so  qualified  in  the 
past.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that 
I might  well  be  the  first.— HN  W.T.T. 

• Congratulations  on  being  quali- 
fied as  an  Enlisted  Conning  Officer. 
As  to  whether  or  not  you  are  the  first 
E-3  (or  HN)  to  so  qualify  is  difficult 
to  answer.  We  do  not  have  the  answer 
at  hand,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
BuPers  computers  are  geared  for  an- 
swers to  such  questions.  The  best  we 
can  do  is  to  let  the  Fleet  challenge 
your  claim  by  printing  it  here.— Ed. 

Provisions  for  BAQ 

Sir:  I am  curious  to  find  out  if  the 
Navy  has  an  instruction  on  BAQ  for 
single  enlisted  and  officers  stationed 
aboard  ships  which  are  homeported 
overseas.— YNI  R.C.S. 

• The  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters 
for  a member  without  dependents  on 
sea  duty  aboard  a ship  is  not  provided 
under  law.  There  are  no  special  pro- 
visions within  the  law  addressing  an 
exception  to  this  section  based  on  an 
overseas  home  port. 

While  the  law  does  not  allow  the 
payment  of  BAQ  to  members  without 
dependents  on  sea  duty,  the  Navy 
does  recognize  the  inequity  of  bache- 


lors when  ordered  to  sea  duty  aboard 
a ship.  While  married  men  can  con- 
tinue to  draw  BAQ,  bachelors  with- 
out dependents  are  not  allowed  such 
benefits.  Consequently,  the  Navy  has 
developed  a legislative  proposal  which 
would  change  the  law  to  authorize 
payment  of  a BAQ  to  a member  with- 
out dependents  on  sea  duty  aboard  a 
ship.  This  proposal  must  be  approved 
by  DOD  and  enacted  by  Congress.— 
Ed. 

Modifying  PCS  Orders 

Sir:  Here  in  Saigon,  we  are  wonder- 
ing whether  or  not  a command  mav 
authorize  more  than  30  days  on  Per- 
manent Change  of  Station  Orders 
without  having  to  go  to  BuPers  for  a 
modification  to  the  orders.  If  orders 
state  30  days’  delay  in  reporting  and 
report  not  later  than  a certain  day,  is 
it  OK  for  an  officer  to  take  the  60- 
day  maximum  as  long  as  he  reports 
by  that  date?— YNC  I.P.P. 

• Since  BuPers  writes  all  officers 
PCS  orders,  BuPers  is  the  only  com- 
mand which  can  modify  those  orders. 
A command  may  not  authorize  more 
leave  than  is  contained  in  the  orders. 
The  total  number  of  days'  debit/  may 
not  exceed  the  total  authorized  delay 
indicated  in  the  orders,  irrespective  of 
the  reporting  date.  If  the  officer  de- 
sires to  avail  himself  of  the  60  days, 
and  the  orders  contain  only  a report- 
ing date,  it  is  okay  for  him  to  do 
so.— Ed. 

Optional  Uniform 

Sir:  Recently  w'hile  researching 

Navy  Uniform  Regulations,  I ran 
across  information  which  states  that 
white  shoes  may  be  prescribed  for 
officer  personnel  for  wear  with  the 
Service  Dress  Blue  Uniform. 

I have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
further  information  as  to  when  white 
shoes  would  be  prescribed.  — PNC 
S.C.S. 

• The  uniform  referenced  is  des- 
ignated as  Service  Dress  Blue  ( Mod- 
ified). The  uniform  consists  of  the 
blue  service  coat,  white  service  trou- 
sers and  white  shoes.  It  is  an  optional 
uniform  for  summer  afternoon  and 
early-evening  functions.  This  was  a 
very  popular  pre-World  War  II  uni- 
form and  has  been  retained,  as  it  is 
useful  and  attractive.— Ed. 
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News  of  reunions  of  ships  and  organi- 
zations will  be  carried  in  this  column 
M from  time  to  time.  In  planning  a reunion, 

best  results  will  be  obtained  by  notifying 
the  Editor,  ALL  HANDS  Magazine,  (Pers- 
P31),  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C.  20370, 
four  months  in  advance. 

V J 


• uss  Thorn  (DD647)— A reunion 
is  planned  for  25-27  August  1972  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Contact  Mr.  Kaj 
Swenson,  2190  Allwood  Drive,  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.  18018  or  CAPT  E.  S. 
Cornwall  Jr.,  808  S.  Irving  St.,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22204,  or  call  (703) 
979-4666  for  details. 

• 56th  Naval  Construction  Battal- 
ion— 24th  annual  reunion  will  be  held 
31  Aug-4  Sep  1972  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Contact  H.  H.  Holmberg,  324  N. 
Oak  Crest  Ave.,  Decatur,  111.  62522. 

• uss  Walker  ( DD  517),  uss  Hale 
(DD  642),  uss  Stembel  ( DD  644), 
uss  Abbott  (DD  629),  uss  Erben 
( DD  631),  uss  Bullard  ( DD  660), 
uss  Kidd  ( DD  661),  uss  Black  ( DD 
666),  uss  Chauncey  (DD  667), 
uss  Miller  - (DD  535)— A reunion  of 
all  veterans  of  these  destroyers  will 
be  held  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on 
2-6  Aug  1972.  Contact  Harrold  F. 
Monning,  310  E.  8th  St.,  Kewanee, 
111.  61443. 

• River  Patrol  Force  (TF  116)  — 
The  fifth  annual  reunion  picnic  of 
the  Gamewardens  of  Vietnam  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Amphibious 
Base  Little  Creek,  Norfolk,  Va.,  on 
12  Aug  1972.  Contact  YNC  John 
C.  Williams,  P.O.  Box  5523,  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Va.  23455. 

• uss  Cobia  ( SS  245)— A reunion 
of  all  crewmembers  will  be  held 
11-12  Aug  1972.  Contact  Charles 
Wedel,  Rt.  2,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
54220. 

• uss  Lexington  (CVT  16)— A re- 
union is  being  planned  for  all  pres- 
ent and  former  crewmembers  while 
the  ship  is  still  active.  Contact  ltjg 
S.  E.  Conroy,  Public  Affairs  Office, 
uss  Lexington  (CVT  16),  NAS 
Pensacola,  Fla.  32508. 

• 33rd  Seabees— A reunion  of  all 
former  members  will  be  held  22-24 
Sep  in  Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C.  Contact 
A.  B.  Crowder,  1208  Jessamine  St., 
Cayce,  S.  C.  29033. 

• uss  Astoria  ( C A 34 ) —The  first 
reunion  is  planned  for  10-13  Aug 
1972  at  Gearhart,  Ore.  Contact  H.  C. 
Davis,  3829  Lampl  Ave.,  Virginia 
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Beach,  Va.  23452  or  Ken  Cruse, 
625  E.  Edison  St.,  Hillsboro,  Ore. 
97123. 

• ABSD  I— A reunion  will  be  held 
28-30  Jul  1972  in  Peoria,  111.  Con- 
tact D.  H.  Hushaw,  Box  36,  Colusa, 
111.  62329. 

• Mobile  Hospital  7 and  107—  An 
attempt  to  contact  members  for  a 
possible  reunion  is  now  being  made. 
Contact  Robert  R.  Manbeck,  317 
Jackson  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15239. 

• uss  North  Carolina  ( BB  55)  — 
The  10th  annual  reunion  will  be 
held  in  San  Diego,  Calif.  Contact 
USS  North  Carolina  Battleship  Asso- 
ciation, 965  Willis  Ave.,  Albertson, 
N.  Y.  11507. 

• uss  Gage  (APA  168)— A first 
reunion  is  being  held  for  crew- 
members who  served  from  1944  to 
decommissioning.  Contact  F.  A.  Saint 
Amo,  8262  Fox  Bay  Dr.,  Union 
Lake,  Mich.  48085. 

• 29th  Naval  Construction  Battal- 
ion—A reunion  will  be  held  on  17- 
20  Aug  1972  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Contact  ,W.  P.  Mast,  1319  N.  Ran- 
dall Rd.,  Aurora,  111.  60506. 

• Natoma  Bay  Association  ( CVE 
62)— A biennial  reunion  will  be  held 
on  8-10  Sep  1972  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Contact  R.  B.  Wall,  141  Boynton 
Blvd.,  Apt  6,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
32018. 

• LCI  (L)  Flotilla  II- The  10th 
reunion  will  include  a tour  of  Eu- 
rope from  London  to  Naples  and 
Paris  during  the  summer  of  1973. 
Contact  Paul  L.  Carter,  804  4th 
Ave.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240. 

• U.  S.  Submarine  Veterans  of 
World  War  II— The  18th  National 
Convention  will  be  held  16-20  Aug 
1972  at  Breezy  Point  Resort,  Brain- 
erd,  Minn.  Contact  J.  A.  Woodall, 
P.O.  Box  1368,  Galveston,  Tex. 
77550  or  Ernest  E.  Carley,  1694 
Hubbard  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
55104. 

• uss  Phelps  ( DD  360)— A re- 
union will  be  held  on  11-14  Aug 
1972  in  Denver,  Colo.  Contact 
Harold  Placette,  3336  Roanoke,  Port 


Arthur,  Tex.  77640. 

• uss  Wadleigh  (DD  689)— A re- 
union will  be  held  in  Aug  1972  in 
Hampton,  Va.  Contact  Don  Wun- 
derlich, Voltaire,  N.  D.  58792. 

• uss  Fullam  (DD  474)— A re- 
union will  be  held  1-6  Aug  1972  in 
Hampton,  Va.  Contact  John  B. 
Jeanisse,  2917  Larkspur  Ln.,  Secane, 
Pa.  19018  or  call  (215)  KI  4-7118. 

• Destroyermen  of  Guadalcanal 
Campaign— A 30th  anniversary  re- 
union will  be  held  1-6  Aug  1972  in 
Hampton,  Va.  Contact  George  V. 
Palmer,  627  Greenslake  Circle,  Ross- 
ville,  Ga.  30741. 

• uss  New  Mexico  ( BB  40)— The 
15th  annual  reunion  will  be  held 
on  13-14  Oct  1972  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.  Contact  A.  P.  Lofumo,  2076 
54th  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92105. 

• uss  Hobby  ( DD  610)— A re- 
union will  be  held  9-13  Aug  1972 
in  Long  Beach,  Calif.  Contact  R.  J. 
Applegate,  443  W.  Hillsdale  St., 
Inglewood,  Calif.  90302. 

• uss  Norton  Sound  Association— 
A reunion  will  be  held  on  4-6  Aug 
1972  in  Oxnard,  Calif.  Contact  USS 
Norton  Sound  Association,  P.  O.  Box 
487,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.  93041. 

• uss  Ralph  Talbot  ( DD  390)  — 
A reunion  will  be  held  4-6  Aug  1972 
in  N.  Hollywood,  Calif.  Contact 
G.  E.  Saunders,  3544  May  Road, 
Richmond,  Va.  94803. 

• uss  Archerfish  (SS  311)— A re- 
union of  all  hands  who  served  aboard 
Archerfish  between  1942-46  will  be 
held  21-23  Jul  1972.  Details  are 
available  from  Carl  A.  Wilken,  1516 
Central  Ave.,  Sandusky,  Ohio  44870. 

• uss  Louisville  (CA  28)— A re- 
union will  be  held  in  Chicago,  27-29 
Jul  1972.  Former  crewmembers  may 
contact  Joe  Exum,  1154  W.  Main 
St.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18360. 

• uss  Valley  Forge  (CV  45)— A re- 
union of  former  Navv  and  Marine 
shipmates  will  be  held  in  Bremerton, 
Wash.,  28-30  Jul  1972.  For  further 
information  contact  Valley  Forge  Re- 
union, P.  O.  Box  301,  Bremerton, 
Wash.  98310. 
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"The  CO's  turning  this  space  into  a dental 
office — can  you  pull  teeth?" 


ET1  Robert  H.  Parker 


CTA1  Donald  L.  Winons 
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serious  « 


"Keep  up  the  good  work,  Simpson  . . . we'll  get  more  men 
assigned  to  the  Damage  Control  Party  as  soon  as  they  report 
aboard." 


AZ3  Joseph  P.  Pizzuti 


| t would  perhaps  be  more  meaningful  to  look  for  constancy 
* rather  than  unusual  achievement  as  the  hallmark  of  the  peo- 
ple reported  on  in  this  special  issue— All  Hands’  tribute  to 
women  in  the  Navy  today.  Not  that  today’s  Navy  women  haven’t 
reached  high  plateaus  in  their  careers— Admiral  Duerk’s  recent 
selection  attests  to  that— but  today’s  Navy  women  and  Navy 
wives  stand  as  the  hallmark  of  constancy— of  service,  patience, 
resourcefulness  and  constant  loyalty— attributes  as  meaningful 
as  great  awards  and  medals  for  distinguished  service. 

In  this  respect  women  in  the  Navy  are  no  different  from 
others  of  their  group  in  other  fields.  But  it  has  always  been  the 
special  role  of  women  through  the  ages  to  be  the  supporters 
of  men  who  “go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.” 


H 


owever,  one  need  not  look  hard  to  find  examples  of  special 
achievements  by  women,  as  they  relate  to  the  sea  service, 
in  the  records  of  history.  Some  achieved  fame  and  greatness. 
Cleopatra  for  one— she  ruled  a nation  and  headed  a Navy  in 
an  effort  to  save  it.  Catherine  the  Great  was  another,  as  was 
Isabella  of  Spain.  And  the  ancients  determined  that  Helen  of 
Troy,  whose  beauty  “launched  a thousand  ships,”  should  be 
equally  great  in  legend. 

The  world  may  never  see  again  quite  the  same  greatness 
such  as  that  of  Elizabeth  I— the  times  and  circumstances  which 
permitted  her  great  influence  over  the  then-known  world,  and 
the  development  of  English  sea  power,  no  longer  exist.  But  as 
heads  of  state,  women’s  influence  is  felt  as  strongly  as  ever— 
Indira  Gandhi  and  Golda  Meir  are  leading  examples.  Such 
women  as  those  who  committed  their  fleets  into  action,  or 
exploration— Cleopatra,  Isabella,  Elizabeth,  Catherine— may  per- 
haps be  of  a different  era,  but  women’s  actual  ties  with  navies 
are  also  as  strong  as  ever  (as  witness  the  contents  of  this  issue). 

A nd  there  are  others  yet  to  be  heard  from— the  world’s 
^ future  Clara  Bartons,  Florence  Nightingales,  and  Marie 
Curies.  If  man  claims  to  dominate  the  world,  it  is  the  constancy, 
patience  and  support  of  woman  which  makes  his  world  for  him 
a livable  place.  A woman  had  the  vision  necessary  to  create  an 
organization  such  as  the  American  Red  Cross,  another  the  pa- 
tience and  determination  to  discover  an  element  vital  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer. 

Fads  will  come  and  fads  will  go— some  will  leave  their  mark. 
What  is  called  “Women’s  Lib”  today  may  develop  into  tomor- 
row’s constitutional  amendment.  It  was  the  19th  amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution  just  a little  over  a half  a cen- 
tury ago  that  followed,  and  first  established,  the  rights  dictated 
by  “Women’s  Suffrage.” 

but  the  special  ties— the  constancy  and  support— of  women, 
B both  in  the  naval  service  and  of  the  naval  service,  will  con- 
tinue as  before.  And  so,  a toast:  Congratulations  to  the  Navy’s 
first  woman  admiral;  Happy  Anniversary  to  the  women  officers 
and  enlisted  women  and  thanks  for  three  decades  of  naval 
service— and  a tribute  to  Navy  wives  for  their  patience,  support 
and  understanding. 
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• FILING  THE  MAhlY  RECORDS  and 
copies  of  correspondence  an  aircraft 
squadron  has  to  keep  is  SA  Helen 
Wheatfall,  a trainee  in  VRF-32's  personnel 
department.  Photo  by  POl  C.  J.  Markowski. 
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The  Impact  of  Retention  Study 
Groups  is  Bringing  Changes 
and  Improvements 


A lot  of  things  have  been  happening  in  the  Navy 
^ during  the  past  couple  of  years.  Policy  changes 
ranging  from  updated  haircut  regulations  to  more  gen- 
erous liberty  periods  to  downgrading  of  certain  com- 
mand billets  have  been  put  into  effect,  numerous  pilot 
programs  have  been  conducted  to  test  the  feasibility 
of  various  proposals  for  Navywide  application,  and 
suggestions  for  additional  changes  continue  to  flow  in 
at  an  unprecedented  rate. 

A liberal  postdeployment  leave  policy  has  been  es- 
tablished, several  of  our  larger  ships  have  special 
“habitability  divisions,”  Navymen  are  permitted  to 
wear  beards  and  longer  hair  and  sideburns,  a new 
dress  uniform  for  POls  and  below  will  begin  phase- 
in  next  year,  lieutenant  commanders  have  become 
COs  of  some  aviation  squadrons,  civilian  clothes  are 
authorized  aboard  ships,  enlisted  people  are  allowed 
to  wear  dungaree  uniforms  to  and  from  work,  and  a 
Personnel  Exchange  Program  with  foreign  navies  has 
been  started— just  to  name  a few. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  constructive  change  is  a new 
phenomenon  in  the  Navy— it  is  not.  Ever  since  its 
beginning  the  Navy,  as  part  of  the  larger  American 
society,  has  been  changing  to  accommodate  conditions 
prevailing  in  national  and  international  situations— in- 
cluding defense  needs,  public  attitudes,  and  the  satis- 
faction and  well-being  of  its  own  people.  No,  change 
is  nothing  new  in  the  Navy;  what  is  new  is  that  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  before  in  its  history  have  so  many 
changes  been  made  so  rapidly.  One  of  the  main 


reasons  for  this  is  a relatively  new  concept  labeled 
Retention  Study  Groups  (RSGs). 

^hortly  after  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  as- 
~ sumed  command  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  on 
1 Jul  1970,  he  released  Z-gram  2 (see  box)  citing  re- 
tention as  the  Navy’s  most  serious  problem  and  an- 
nouncing the  first  in  a series  of  RSGs  which  was 
scheduled  to  meet  in  Washington  later  that  month. 
This  Z-gram  was  the  tangible  result  of  an  idea  which 
predated  by  a few  months  ADM  Zumwalt’s  assump- 
tion of  command  as  CNO. 

Shortly  before  he  left  Vietnam  and  his  post  as  com- 
mander of  our  naval  forces  there,  ADM  Zumwalt 
talked  with  several  Navymen  of  all  ranks  and  rates 
about  the  Navy  and  what  they  thought  were  some  of 
its  problems.  Among  these  men  were  two  junior  of- 
ficers whose  several  suggestions  served  as  the  inspira- 
tion for  his  subsequent  idea  to  convene  a few  RSGs  as 
a means  of  uncovering  problems  and  arriving  at  pos- 
sible solutions. 

A s the  idea  developed  further,  it  was  decided  that 
^ a series  of  short  study  groups  would  meet  in 
relative  seclusion  to  “brainstorm”  ideas  aimed  pri- 
marily at  improving  the  overall  quality  of  Navy  life, 
thereby  improving  morale  and— as  a by-product— re- 
versing the  trend  in  the  Navy’s  then-lagging  reten- 
tion rates.  One  important  aspect  of  the  original  idea 
was  to  avoid  any  effort  to  staff  or  screen  suggestions 
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and,  as  the  program  evolved,  ADM  Zumwalt  contin- 
ued to  insist  that  presentations  made  to  him  not  he 
prescreened  and  that  no  recommendations  be  dropped 
or  scrapped  because  of  objections  which  might  be 
raised  by  preliminary  staffing. 

On  20  Jul  1970  the  first  RSG,  comprised  of  officers 
selected  from  the  aviation  community,  convened  at 
the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses  in  Washington.  This 
group  included  young  officers  who  were  definitely 
getting  out  of  the  Navy,  others  who  were  undecided, 
and  some  who  had  committed  themselves  to  naval 
careers.  This  was  to  be  the  first  in  a series  of  five  or 
six  officer  study  groups  drawn  from  each  of  the  major 
type  commands,  according  to  original  plans. 

%*#hen  the  word  about  RSGs  reached  the  fleet, 
**  however,  the  interest  it  generated— among  Navy 
people  of  all  rates,  ranks,  specialties  and  situations— 
made  the  program’s  expansion  not  only  feasible,  but 
necessary.  Soon  thereafter,  it  was  decided  that  vari- 
ous enlisted  RSGs,  comprised  of  Navy  men  and  wom- 
en representing  certain  cross-sections  and  special  in- 
terest groups,  would  also  be  assembled.  The  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel  quickly  responded  by  providing 
enlisted  detailers  to  chair  these  RSGs  and  by  includ- 
ing background  briefings  for  all  groups  in  order  to 
bring  them  up  to  date  on  current  legislative  initiatives. 

Thus  an  idea  which  resulted  from  informal  discus- 
sions about  the  Navv’s  problems  by  those  who  know 
them  best— its  people— has  evolved  during  the  past 
couple  of  years  as  one  of  the  most  responsive,  pro- 
ductive and  dynamic  programs  in  the  Navy’s  history 
for  improving  the  quality  of  life  it  has  to  offer,  en- 
hancing the  morale  of  its  people,  and  increasing  re- 
tention rates.  A close  look  into  its  operation  may  help 
explain  why. 

^nnce  a decision  has  been  made  concerning  which 
Navy  community  will  be  represented  in  the  next 
RSG,  the  procedure  for  selecting  the  group’s  mem- 
bers is  relatively  simple.  A message  is  sent  to  fleet 
commanders  announcing  the  particular  RSG  to  be 
convened  and  defining  the  mixture  of  people— in  terms 
of  rank,  rate,  time  in  service  and  similar  criteria— 
being  sought.  Given  this  guidance,  individual  com- 
mands are  asked  to  select  representatives.  These  peo- 
ple are  then  given  TAD  orders  to  Washington  for 
about  one  week. 

(After  the  first  five  RSGs  had  met,  ADM  Zumwalt 
decided  that,  in  order  to  understand  more  fully  the 
problems  facing  Navy  people,  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  Navy  wives  also  should  be  included. 
Beginning  with  the  next  RSG,  wives  accompanied 
their  husbands,  thus  doubling  the  size  of  these  groups 
and  the  number  and  variety  of  recommendations.  At 
the  end  of  the  week,  wives  presented  their  views  and 
suggestions  as  part  of  the  briefing  to  CNO.  Both  of- 
ficer and  enlisted  wives  were  included  in  the  next 
eight  groups  and  made  a large  number  of  viable  pro- 
posals that  covered  a wide  range  of  topics.) 

HAT  HAS  NOW  BECOME  STANDARD  PROCEDURE  and 

* format  for  current  RSGs  was  developed,  as 


might  be  expected,  through  a constructive  process  of 
trial  and  error.  The  first  group  (aviation  officers) 
spent  their  first  couple  of  days  in  heated  discussions 
probing  what  its  participants  felt  was  wrong  with  the 
Navy.  Gradually  the  group  decided  that  the  most  ef- 
fective use  of  CNO’s  time— and  their  own— would  be 
not  to  provide  exhaustive,  if  eloquent,  speeches  on 
what  was  wrong,  but  rather  to  look  for  possible  solu- 
tions and  try  to  present  discreet,  reasonable  and 
workable  recommendations  addressing  specific  prob- 
lems. Realizing  also  the  importance  of  presenting 
their  recommendations  in  a wav  that  would  enable 
CNO  to  act  on  them,  the  group  began  to  organize  their 


Officers  and  enlisted  Navymen  work  together  discussing  problems, 
proposing  changes  and  formulating  methods  to  bring  about  over- 
all improvements. 
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complaints  into  categories,  define  specific  problem 
areas  within  these  categories,  and  develop  specific  and 
detailed  recommendations. 

At  the  end  of  their  week  of  meetings,  members  of 
the  first  RSG  assembled  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy’s 
conference  room— which  was  also  to  become  standard 
procedure  for  subsequent  groups.  ADM  Zumwalt  re- 
quested that  the  briefing  be  attended  by  those  senior 
flag  officers  in  the  Washington  area  who  were  con- 
cerned with  personnel  matters.  The  Secretary,  Under 
Secretary,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  were  also  invited  and 
have  since  attended  many  of  the  study  group  pres- 
entations. 

r%URiNG  the  hour-long  presentation,  members  of  the 
aviation  officers’  group  explained  and  advocated 
each  of  their  recommendations,  which  ranged  from 
the  peripheral  to  those  of  Navy  wide  importance. 
ADM  Zumwalt  interrupted  occasionally  to  clarify 
points  and  at  times  there  were  discussions  on  certain 
matters,  but  for  the  most  part  the  group  tailored  its 
presentation  to  include  a maximum  number  of  sugges- 
tions in  the  time  allocated. 

Following  the  briefing,  the  admiral  reviewed  each 
of  the  recommendations  and  indicated  what  action 
should  be  taken.  CNO/VCNO  Action  Sheets,  more 
commonly  known  as  “green  stripes,”  were  then  issued 
and,  as  staffing  progressed,  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions were  put  into  effect. 

This  general  format  developed  through  the  first 
RSG’s  trial  and  error  process  was,  by  the  end  of  that 
week,  so  effective  that  it  was  adopted— with  a few 
modifications  to  smooth  over  some  minor  kinks— for 
subsequent  groups.  Today’s  RSGs  begin  their  week 
of  meetings  with  a background  briefing— given  by  an 
officer  who  covers  the  legislative  process  and  the  status 
of  Navy-sponsored  legislative  proposals.  The  briefing 
has  proven  to  be  an  effective  time-saver  by  eliminating 
time  lost  on  consideration  of  ideas  already  well  into 
the  legislative  process.  At  the  same  time,  it  provides 
the  RSGs  a comprehensive  view  of  ongoing  actions. 
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equipped  with  this  background  information,  RSG 
^ members  then  begin  citing  problems,  discussing 
possible  solutions,  and  organizing  their  recommenda- 
tions for  final  presentation  to  CNO,  various  other  flag 
officers  and  civilian  officials,  and— since  the  majority 
of  recommendations  are  usually  related  to  personnel 
policies— the  Ghief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

What  happens  then,  and  where  do  all  these  recom- 
mendations go  after  they’ve  left  the  RSGs  which  de- 
veloped them?  First  of  all,  it’s  important  to  note  that 
all  recommendations,  no  matter  how  trivial  or  unfeasi- 
ble they  might  initially  appear,  are  given  careful  con- 
sideration. And,  if  the  procedure  for  processing  RSG 
recommendations  (as  described  below)  appears  overly 
complicated,  it’s  because  so  many  factors— necessary 
funds,  avoidance  of  repetition,  ensuring  that  recom- 
mendations made  by  a particular  RSG,  if  put  into 
practice,  would  be  equitable  for  all  Navy  people- 
must  be  considered  before  final  action  can  be  taken. 

After  an  RSG  presents  its  recommendations  to  CNO, 
ChNavPers,  and  other  Navy  officials  at  the  briefing, 
ADM  Zumwalt  usually  indicates  then  what  action  he 
wants  to  take  on  various  recommendations.  The  RSG 
then  presents  its  suggestions  to  cognizant  authorities 
in  BuPers  at  a meeting  that  is  designed  to  be  primarily 
an  exchange  of  ideas  and  information  rather  than  a 
formal  briefing. 

Then,  Lieutenant  Commander  Donald  G.  Gentry, 
recently  appointed  CNO  Fellow  and  more  recently  as 
Chairman  of  Retention  Study  Groups,  and  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  CNO/VCNO  for 
Decision  Coordination  (0P-09C)  begin  researching 
a computerized  data  base.  This  includes  information 
on  all  previously  issued  green  stripes  and  what  ac- 
tions have  been  taken  in  the  past  which  relate  to  the 
most  recent  RSG  recommendations.  All  those  which 
have  not  been  previously  addressed  are  presented  to 
ADM  Zumwalt  for  his  decision  on  what  action  to  take. 

Eor  recommendations  that  CNO  decides  to  pur- 
* sue,  green  stripes  are  drafted  and  issued  to  action 
officers  such  as  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  Chief  of 
Navy  Material  Command,  and  Chief  of  Naval  Train- 
ing. Action  required  may  take  one  of  several  forms, 
including: 

• “Do  it  now”  (e.g.,  change  the  name  of  the  BT 
rating  from  Boiler  Tender  to  Boiler  Technician). 

• Evaluate  the  recommendation,  considering  any  al- 
ternatives and  costs  involved,  and— if  judged  feasible 
—provide  a plan  of  action  and  milestones  for  putting 
it  into  effect. 

• Provide  a memo  for  CNO  which  explains  the  cur- 
rent problem  which  resulted  in  the  recommendation. 

Once  action  sheets  are  issued,  they’re  automatically 
followed  by  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  CNO/VCNO 
for  Decision  Coordination. 

RSG  recommendations  that  are  acted  upon  at  the 
Washington  level  result  in  Z-grams,  pilot  programs, 
proposed  legislation,  changes  to  instructions  and  sim- 
ilar methods  of  effecting  change.  Those  which  can  be 
more  properly  and  effectively  handled  at  the  local 
level  are  relayed  to  commanders  in  chief,  tvpe  com- 
manders and  commanding  officers  bv  personal  letters 
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or  messages  from  CNO  and  through  various  media 
such  as  Flag  Officer  and  VCNO  Newsletters. 

As  an  example,  let’s  follow  an  actual  recommenda- 
tion through  various  stages  of  its  development.  On 
18  Oct  71,  the  Boiler  Technician  RSG  submitted  the 
following  recommendation  at  the  end  of  its  session: 
“Commence  regular  publication  of  an  MM/BT/BR 
Career  Information  Newsletter  similar  to  the  one  is- 
sued for  TMs,  STs  and  certain  other  technical  rates.” 

in  response,  CNO/VCNO  Action  Sheet  879-71  was 

* sent  to  ChNavPers  on  30  Oct  requesting  that  he 
review  this  recommendation  from  his  perspective. 
This  review  included  such  things  as  identifying  re- 
source requirements— primarily  the  money,  if  any,  and 
manpower  necessary  to  do  the  job— finding  the  means 
to  meet  these  requirements  and,  if  the  program  was 
then  judged  feasible,  providing  an  appropriate  plan. 

After  the  situation  was  carefully  reviewed  by  cog- 
nizant authorities  in  BuPers,  ChNavPers  responded  on 
22  Dec  by  announcing  that,  as  a stopgap  measure  to 
fill  the  urgent  need  for  such  a newsletter,  an  MM/ 
BT/BR  letter  was  published  in  November.  He  went 
on  to  say  that,  in  the  interest  of  controlling  the  pro- 
liferation of  newsletters  originating  from  BuPers,  a 
single  publication  was  being  developed  which  would 
incorporate  all  previously  published  enlisted  personnel 
newsletters  in  addition  to  some  new  ones  proposed  by 
various  detailers.  This  publication  would  first  appear 
in  early  1972,  would  be  similar  to  the  Officers’  Per- 
sonnel Newsletter,  and  would  be  published  quarterly. 

jhe  final  result:  LINK,  the  first  Enlisted  Person- 

* nel  Distribution  Bulletin,  was  published  this  March 
and  distributed  to  the  fleet  in  April.  Published  at  the 
rate  of  one  copy  for  every  10  men,  LINK  provides  a 
single  source  of  valuable  assignment  information— in- 
cluding articles  written  by  individual  detailers  discuss- 
ing problems  of  their  particular  rating  group,  a series 
of  articles  explaining  the  Navy’s  assignment  process, 
and  various  duty  preference  “hints”  to  help  Navymen 
communicate  with  their  detailers— and  it  also  provides 
a direct  link  (hence  its  name)  between  enlisted  peo- 
ple and  their  representatives  in  BuPers. 

Thus,  what  began  as  one  recommendation  from  one 
RSG  evolved  into  action  even  more  sweeping  than 
that  originally  proposed.  Not  only  did  BTs  and  other 
technical  ratings  get  the  bulletin  they  requested,  but 
Navymen  in  other  ratings  as  well  now  have  increased 
access,  through  LINK,  to  pertinent  assignment  infor- 
mation and  BuPers  was  able  to  convert  the  original 
idea  into  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  consolidation  of 
all  its  previously  independent  newsletters. 

Since  the  summer  of  1971,  the  emphasis  of  RSGs 
has  shifted  somewhat  to  examining  problems  uniquely 
affecting  certain  critical  ratings  and  officer  communi- 
ties. In  addition,  separate  groups  composed  of  junior, 
middle  grade,  and  senior  officers  have  met  to  review 
and  evaluate  various  changes  that  have  occurred  with- 
in the  Navy. 

hat  have  RSGs  accomplished,  and  how  success- 
**  ful  have  they  been?  As  one  indication  of  their 


LCDR  D.  G.  Gentry,  Chairman,  Retention  Study  Groups  and  LT 
G.  W.  Dye,  BuPers  Coordinator,  RSG. 

wide-ranging  effectiveness,  the  lives  of  all  Navy  people 
—first-termers  and  career  people  alike— and  their  de- 
pendents have,  at  one  time  or  another  and  in  one  way 
or  another,  benefited  from  recommendations  submit- 
ted by  RSGs.  Charter  flights  for  dependents,  a more 
liberal  leave  policy,  increased  responsibility  for  Navy 
people  of  all  ranks,  more  accessible  lines  of  communi- 
cation throughout  the  Navy,  policies  designed  to  mini- 
mize personnel  turbulence  and  family  separations— 
these  are  just  a few  of  the  many  recent  initiatives  re- 
sulting from  study  groups. 

Z-grams,  the  majority  of  which  address  problems  of 
all  Navy  people  and  establish  new  policies  or  programs 
intended  to  eliminate  them,  are  often  inspired  by  RSG 
recommendations.  Z-gram  57,  one  of  the  more  well- 
known,  emerged  as  a composite  of  related  recommen- 
dations proposed  by  several  different  study  groups,  as 
the  accompanying  chart  shows. 

Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  this  chart  represents  onlv 
those  recommendations  which  have  resulted  in  action 
and  that  the  achievements  listed  are  results  of  recom- 
mendations from  only  10  of  the  30  RSGs  that  have  met 
at  the  time  of  this  writing.  Considering  these  factors, 
it’s  not  hard  to  see  that  RSGs  are  extremely  effective 
and  productive  as  a method  for  soliciting  constructive 
suggestions. 

The  success  of  RSGs  can  be  even  further  substanti- 
ated by  a look  at  statistics.  In  a little  more  than  a year 
after  the  program  started,  RSGs  submitted  more  than 
100  recommendations,  many  of  which  were  later  con- 
verted to  Navy  policy.  The  fact  that  the  quality  of 
Navy  life  has  improved— and  that  Navy  people  have 
been  responding  to  these  improvements— can  hardly  be 
disputed,  particularly  when  vou  look  at  one  of  the  best 
indications  of  morale— retention. 
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ALL  HANDS 


* recent  report  from  uss  Constellation  (CVA  64) 
^ concerning  retention  is  typical  of  many  others 
originating  from  commands  throughout  the  world, 
both  at  sea  and  ashore.  Constellation  reported  that  24 
of  her  crewmen  had  recently  reenlisted  for  a total  of 
105  years’  additional  duty;  that  during  her  current 
WestPac  deployment,  36  per  cent  of  her  eligible  first- 
termers  reenlisted— hitting  a high  point  in  March  when 
64  per  cent  of  them  shipped  over— and  that  in  March 
the  ship’s  reenlistment  rate  for  career  people  was  100 
per  cent. 

Though  seemingly  on  a less  dramatic  scale,  figures 
like  those  are  also  reflected  for  the  entire  Navy  popu- 
lation, as  the  accompanying  table  indicates.  With  the 
exception  of  one  officer  group,  retention  rates  for  Navy 
people  have  increased  dramatically  between  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1972,  and— perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant statistic  of  all— between  FY  70  and  FY  72,  the  re- 
enlistment rate  for  first-term  Navymen  has  more  than 
doubled.  How  successful  have  Retention  Study 
Groups  been?  More  so  than  anyone  expected. 


ithin  days  after  he  became  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations.  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  issued 
Z-gram  2.  In  this,  his  first  “policy”  Z-gram,  Admiral 
Zumwalt  cited  retention  as  the  problem  of  greatest 
concern  and  created  retention  study  groups  as  part  of 
the  solution.  The  text  of  Z-gram  2 follows. 

“No  other  problem  concerns  me  as  deeply  as  revers- 
ing the  downward  trend  of  Navy  retention  rates  and  I 
am  committing  myself  to  improving  the  quality  ot 
Navy  life  in  all  respects  and  restoring  the  fun  and  zest 
of  going  to  sea.  In  order  to  expand  the  avenues 
through  which  young  officers  and  men  can  express 
their  views  and  to  guarantee  consideration  of  these 
views  at  the  highest  level,  I have  appointed  a special 
assistant  for  retention  who  will  chair  a .continuing 
study  group  at  the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses  com- 
posed exclusively  of  young  officers  and  enlisted  men 
representative  of  all  branches  of  the  officer  corps  and 
a cross-section  of  enlisted  ratings.  This  group  will  be 
encouraged  to  review  any  policies  or  practices  which 
bear  on  retention  and  morale,  and  their  recommenda- 
tions and  reports  will  be  presented  directly  to  me  as 
well  as  to  other  key  Navy  officials  on  a regular  basis. 

“I  intend  to  rotate  representative  groups  of  junior 
officers  and  enlisted  men  from  the  major  surface,  avia- 
tion and  submarine  communities  through  the  study 
group,  in  order  to  surface  those  current  views  and 
recommendations  from  the  fleet  which  appear  to  rep- 
resent consensus.  These  views  and  the  perspective 
they  reflect  will  be  of  great  value  to  me  as  I begin  an 
in-depth  review  of  current  policies. 

“This  effort  will  in  no  way  duplicate  or  diminish  the 
importance  of  ongoing  efforts  to  improve  Navy  reten- 
tion, but  rather  this  council  will  permit  me  to  keep 
personally  apprised  of  the  views  of  junior  officers  and 
enlisted  men,  and  will  make  clear  the  importance 
which  I attach  to  the  concerns  of  young  men  through- 
out the  Navy.” 


ENLISTED  RETENTION  RATES 


FY  70 

FY  71 

FY  72* 

First  Term  Reenlistments 

10%  ** 

17% 

23% 

Second  Term  Reenlistments 

69 

77 

80 

Totol  Reenlistments 

27 

39 

43 

OFFICER  RETENTION 

RATES 

Surface  Officers 

16 

17 

14 

Nuclear  Submarine  Officers 

33 

33 

41 

Pilots 

25 

27 

34 

* FY  72  percentages  based  on  reenlistments  up  to  March  1972. 
**  Percentages  are  based  on  total  number  eligible  for  reenlist- 
ment. 


in  its  original  conception,  the  idea  creating  reten- 
* tion  study  groups  included  only  a series  of  five  01 
six  officer  study  groups  drawn  from  each' of  the  majoi 
type  commands.  When  the  RSG  program  was  an- 
nounced, however,  the  overwhelming  Navywide  re- 
sponse generated  the  idea  of  further  expanding  the 
program  by  convening  equivalent  groups  of  enlisted 
people  and  assembling  study  groups  from  a variety  of 
special  interest  groups  within  the  Navy.  Between 
July  1970  and  June  1972,  30  RSGs  have  met  and  sub- 
mitted more  than  1000  recommendations.  These 
RSGs,  listed  in  order  of  their  meeting,  are  as  follows. 

Aviation  Officers 

Destroyer  and  Mine  Force  Officers 

Amphibious  and  Auxiliary  Officers 

Submarine  Officers 

POW/MIA  Dependents 

Aviation  Enlisted 

Service  Force  Enlisted 

Amphibious  Forces  Enlisted 

Black  Officers 

Medical  Department 

Black  Enlisted 

Submarine  Enlisted 

Destroyer  and  Mine  Force  Enlisted 

Civil  Engineer  Corps  and  Technical  Specialists 

Warrant  and  Limited  Duty  Officers 

Supply  Corps  and  Judge  Advocate  General  Corps 

WAVE  Officer  and  Enlisted 

Active  Reserve  Officers 

UDT  and  SEAL  Officer  and  Enlisted 

NROTC  Midshipmen 

Minority  Women  Officer  and  Enlisted 

Critical  Enlisted  Rating  (BT) 

First  Feedback  Group  ( Junior  Officer  Review) 

Commanders  (0-5)  Review 

Lieutenant  Commanders  Review 

Captains  Review 

Critical  Enlisted  Rating  (MM) 

Surface  Warfare  Officers 
Critical  Enlisted  Rating  (RD) 

NAS/NAVSTA  Junior  Officers 

—Report  by  J02  Jim  Trezise,  USN 
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%G  ACHIEVEMENT  CHART 


THE  CHART  BELOW  lists  some  of  the  achievements  associated  with  recommendations  by  various  retention  study 
groups.  Some  RSG  recommendations  served  as  the  inspiration  for  Z-grams  (as  indicated),  some  resulted  in  pilot 
programs  designed  to  test  the  recommendation's  feasibility  as  a Navywide  policy,  and  others  produced  changes  on 
a strictly  local  level.  Recommendations  from  each  RSG  ran  the  gamut  from  policies  which  affected  only  men  or 
women  of  their  particular  community  to  those  affecting  all  Navy  people.'  Some  achievements  listed  below  were  in 
development  prior  to  being  recommended  by  a retention  study  group  but  are  listed  to  show  the  full  range  of  topics 
considered  by  the  groups.  The  numerous  achievements  associated  with  this  program,  listed  under  the  particular 
RSG  which  made  the  recommendations,  are  as  follows: 


AVIATION 

OFFICERS 


Junior  officer  shiphandling  competitions  were  an- 
nounced and  initiated  (Z-gram  31). 

I**  Officer  club  policies  were  revised  to  permit  women, 
without  escorts,  in  all  clubs  at  least  once  weekly.  Casual 
wear  or  flight  suits  are  permitted  in  one  room  of  all 
clubs,  and  five  junior  officer  "Rock  Clubs"  were  started 
( Z-gram  30). 

At  naval  air  stations,  transient  aircraft  are  to  be  met 
by  an  officer  or  chief  responsible  for  providing  services 
(Z-gram  10). 

Beer  machines  are  authorized  for  BOQs  and  senior 
BEQs  ( Z-gram  35). 

P*  As  a pilot  program,  self-help  squash  courts  and 
handball  courts  are  being  built  at  two  bases  to  deter- 
mine usage. 

P*  The  16-knot  SOA  limit  on  ships  returning  from  de- 
ployments has  been  lifted. 

P^  Reenlistment  ceremonies  have  been  upgraded  (Z- 
qram  32). 

is*  Several  patrol  gunboats  have  been  deployed  to  the 
Mediterranean. 


P*  Hours  at  principal  CONUS  and  overseas  commissary 
stores  have  been  extended  (Z-gram  39). 

I**  Motorcycles  are  allowed  on  all  bases  (Z-gram  57). 

Is*  Tropical  Khaki  with  ribbons  has  been  authorized  for 
wear  in  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  area. 

P*  A goal  of  six  months  has  been  established  as  the 
minimum  time  between  overseas  deployments. 

P*  Dependent  charter  flights  were  established  (Z-gram 
06). 

P*  The  CO/XO  billets  of  four  aviation  squadrons  were 
downgraded. 

P*  The  CO/XO  billets  of  one  destroyer  squadron  were 
downgraded. 

is*  Verbal  commitments  from  detailers  are  now  followed 
by  serialized  written  commitments. 

P*  LT/LCDR/CDR  detailer  billets  were  upgraded  by 
one  rank. 

P*  All  units  scheduled  for  decommissioning  are  visited 
by  a BuPers  detailing  team. 

P*  The  policy  of  releasing  Reserves  from  active  duty  at 
the  end  of  their  contract  was  changed.  Reserve  officers 
now  follow  the  resignation  procedures  of  Regular 
officers. 

P*  Navy  exchange  and  commissary  purchasing  boards 
were  established  at  major  exchanges  and  commissaries 
(Z-gram  33). 

P*  The  CNO  Scholar  Program  was  established;  10 
officers  a year  are  selected  for  postgraduate  study  at 
U.  S.  or  foreign  universities  (Z-gram  86). 

P*  A legislative  status  report  was  issued  and  periodic 
SitReps  in  ALL  HANDS  will  follow  (Z-gram  85). 

P*  The  BA/BS  program  was  extended  to  include  war- 
rant officers,  limited  duty  officers,  Supply  Corps  officers 
and  restricted  line  officers. 
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l ^ Fifty  per  cent  of  all  awards  boards  are  comprised  of 
junior  officers;  processing  time  was  reduced  to  60  days; 
and  a Fast  Action  Awards  Procedure  was  established 
(Z-gram  49). 

Some  collateral  duties  were  eliminated  ( Z-gram  14). 


Several  messages  have  requested  increased  use  of 
shipboard  doctors  in  local  dispensaries  and  hospitals. 

Each  medical  facility  has  designated  a Health 
Benefits  Officer  who  attends  a CHAMPUS  Benefit 
Conference  conducted  at  BuMed. 


P*  It  was  stated  that  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  ship's 
personnel  should  be  on  leave  during  the  30-day  stand- 
down  period  following  deployment  (Z-gram  13). 

CNO  SitReps  are  being  regularly  sent  to  fleet  units 
( the  fifth  of  these  has  been  distributed). 


MEDICAL 

CORPS 


U*  A pilot  program  was  established  at  Bremerton  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  using  dictation  machines 
and  a secretarial  pool  to  reduce  physicians'  adminis- 
trative workload. 

P*  Additional  funds  were  provided  to  BuMed  for 
improvement  of  examining  rooms  and  out-patient 
clinics. 

The  Chief,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  sent 
a letter  to  commanding  officers  of  each  hospital  and 
dispensary  "advertising"  Bethesda's  inspection  policy. 

I**  A pilot  progrpm,  in  which  a computer  provides 
physicians  with  total  patient  profiles,  is  being  con- 
ducted at  Brunswick,  Maine. 


P*  The  frequency  and  scope  of  officer  physical  exam- 
inations was  changed  to  reflect  more  modern  require- 
ments. 

I ^ BuMed  established  a six-month  "Nurse  Practitioner" 
program. 

l**  A more  liberal  leave  policy  for  Medical  Corps 
interns  and  residents  was  established. 

AMPHIBIOUS 

ENLISTED 


P*  To  permit  earlier  selection  of  top  performers,  a 15 
per  cent  deep-selection  opportunity  will  be  used  by 
warrant  officer  selection  boards. 

P*  The  Transfer  Manual  was  changed  to  indicate  that 
waivers  can  be  granted  to  outstanding  performers  for 
every  Navy  program. 

P00  BuPers  Manual  will  be  revised  to  more  clearly 
define  and  reemphasize  the  process  through  which 
Navy  people  can  be  discharged  at  overseas  locations. 


P*  The  Chief,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  sent 
a letter  to  all  medical  facilities  asking  COs  to  ensure 
interservice  medical  cooperation. 

I ^ Those  Nurse  Corps  officers  identified  as  specialized 
team  members  by  BuMed  will  be  considered  outside 
normal  rotation  procedures. 

is*  Centralized  detailing  for  all  HM  NECs  was  com- 
pleted. 

P00  Physicians  were  made  ineligible  for  early-outs. 

P00  Legislation  was  introduced  in  Congress  to  grant 
dependent  status  to  husbands  of  female  officers.  The 
Navy  and  the  Department  of  Defense  have  given  this 
legislation  strong  support. 

is*  Graduates  of  the  Ward  Administrative  Tech  School 
are  filling  clerical  billets  in  wards. 


P00  One  additional  billet  for  a minority  officer  was  es- 
tablished at  each  main  Navy  recruiting  station. 

P00  A more  liberal  grooming  policy  was  announced 
(Z-gram  57). 

P00  Policy  guidelines  were  drawn  up  to  prohibit  most 
inspections  during  the  period  30  days  before  and  45 
days  following  a deployment  (Z-gram  78). 

P00  A NavOp  was  released  requesting  that  inspections 
be  combined  where  feasible  and  conducted  on  an 
unscheduled  basis  (Z-gram  67). 

is*  Vietnam  volunteers  are  given  housing  on  a pref- 
erential basis. 

P00  A Physician  Assistant  Program  has  been  established 
which  includes  an  opportunity  for  advancement  to 
warrant  officer  status. 
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AMPHIBIOUS/AUXILIARY 

OFFICERS 


t^  SecNav  and  CNO  appointed  environmental  czars  to 
coordinate  the  Navy's  antipollution  efforts. 

U*  Many  changes  were  made  to  OCS,  including:  hair- 
cut regulations  were  changed  to  reflect  the  new  CNO 
policy;  civilian  clothes  were  authorized;  marching  be- 
tween classes  is  required  for  only  the  first  half  of  the 
course;  instructor  quality  is  being  upgraded;  course 
content  is  being  updated. 

t^  A pilot  program  at  two  recruit  training  commands 
established  a "merit-award"  system  to  minimize  har- 
assment of  recruits  while  maintaining  a high  level  of 
training. 

I ^ An  officer  swap  system  was  started  (Z-gram  56).  It 
has  since  been  discontinued  due  to  inadequate  officer 
inputs.  Swaps  are  being  considered  on  a case-by-case 
basis  now. 

t^  Navy  Show  Bands  East  and  West  were  formed  to 
provide  greater  coverage  of  naval  stations  and  afloat 
units. 

t^  Navy  people  have  the  option  of  being  paid  by  cash 
or  check  ( Z-gram  40). 

I**  CinCLantFIt  and  CinCPacFlt  are  conducting  a 10- 
ship  pilot  program  eliminating  the  smooth  deck  log 
for  12  months. 

V*  Ships  are  required  to  go  "cold  iron " for  30  days 
after  return  from  an  extended  deployment  (Z-gram 
50). 

I**  The  Human  Relations  Project  is  using  civilian  films, 
books  and  related  material  in  developing  the  Navy's 
Drug  Education  Program. 

I ^ The  office  of  Wives'  Ombudsman  was  established  at 
every  base  (Z-gram  24). 

t^  An  article  was  published  in  the  Flag  Officer's  News- 
letter stressing  the  need  to  maintain  a flow  of  informa- 
tion to  wives. 

t^  An  article  was  published  in  the  VCNO  Newsletter 
discussing  problems  associated  with  administration  of 


Welfare  and  Recreation  funds.  The  Special  Services 
Manual  was  changed,  requiring  that  the  Welfare 
and  Recreation  Committee  report  directly  to  the  ship's 
CO. 

t^  Some  X-  and  R-rated  movies  are  distributed  by  the 
Navy  Motion  Picture  Service. 

BLACK 

OFFICERS 


i**  Two  NROTC  units  at  predominantly  black  colleges 
were  established  in  September  1971,  one  at  Southern 
University,  the  other  at  Savannah  State  College.  Two 
additional  NROTC  units  have  been  authorized  for 
establishment  at  Florida  A & M and  North  Carolina 
Central  University  in  September  1972. 

t^  Filipinos  are  now  recruited  as  seamen  rather  than 
stewards'  mates. 

I ^ A Minority  Officer  has  been  assigned  to  each  of 
the  Navy  Recruiting  Districts  to  advise  in  matters  con- 
cerning minority  recruitment. 

t^  Commander  Navy  Recruiting  Command  has  sent 
letters  to  ihe  presidents  of  69  predominantly  black 
universities  expressing  concern  and  mdicating  a need 
for  more  black  officers  in  the  Navy. 

t^  A black  advertising  firm  was  hired  to  develop  mi- 
nority group  advertising  and  recruiting  material.  A 
mailer  was  recently  developed  and  distributed  to  over 
10,000  black  women  college  graduates.  The  brochure 
contained  pictures  and  facts  about  the  opportunities  of 
being  a Naval  officer. 

P*  The  Minority  Affairs  Office  is  currently  conducting 
a project  to  encourage  minority  enlisted  women  to 
apply  for  the  college  in-service  programs  leading  to  a 
commission  as  a Naval  officer. 

U*  An  interim  goal  of  five  per  cent  black  midshipmen 
by  1974  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  10  per  cent  by 
1978  has  been  established. 

I ^ Black  officers  have  been  assigned  to  the  BuPers  Mi- 
nority Affairs  Office. 

t^  Project  BOOST  has  been  expanded  with  a goal  of 
200  students  by  June  1973. 
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Officers  must  be  evaluated  on  their  fitness  reports 
in  the  area  of  equal  opportunity. 

1^  All  PCO/PXO  classes  at  Newport  are  briefed  on 
current  efforts  and  philosophy  in  race  relations  and 
minority  affairs. 

(Implementation  of  changes  as  they  relate  to  enlisted 
personnel  in  minority  groups  of  the  Navy  will  be  cov- 
ered in  a forthcoming  issue.) 

DESTROYER/MINE 
FORCE  OFFICERS 


U*  Ney  Award  type  competition  is  being  established  for 
officers'  clubs. 

A pilot  program  was  started  in  Tidewater,  Va.,  to 
integrate  all  area  medical  facilities  under  management 
authority  of  one  medical  officer. 

I ^ Foreign-made  automobiles  are  serviced  by  Navy 
exchange  gas  stations. 

V*  A 10-day  limit  was  established  for  the  processing  of 
travel  claims  (Z-gram  43). 

U*  Radical  reductions  were  made  in  afloat  staffs. 

Legislation  to  provide  for  the  involuntary  retirement 
of  twice  passed-over  senior  officers  has  been  forwarded 
to  SecNav  as  part  of  a Proposed  Officer  Management 
System. 

1^  An  article  was  published  in  the  Flag  Officers'  News- 
letter asking  flag  officers  to  reduce  pressure  associated 
with  their  visits  to  afloat  units. 

A permanent  committee  was  established  for  contin- 
ued review  of  the  3-M  System. 

As  a pilot  program,  microfilm  storage  of  selected 
publications  and  directives  is  being  conducted  aboard  a 
representative  sample  of  ships. 

A system  was  created  to  provide  a mechanism  for 
th$  reporting  of  grossly  overpriced  Navy  Stock  Fund 
items  to  FMSO  Mechanicsburg,  (FMSO  Inst.  92 00.1). 

t^  After  a comprehensive  review,  the  number  of  COM- 
TAC  publications  aboard  ships  was  reduced  by  17.4 


per  cent.  Further  efforts  should  result  in  a 27  per  cent 
reduction. 

A pilot  program,  using  harbor  pilots  to  increase 
junior  officer  shiphandling  experience,  was  initiated  in 
Charleston.  The  program  was  very  successful  and 
guidelines  were  sent  to  CINCLANTFLT  and  CINCPAC- 
FLT  for  the  creation  of  similar  programs. 

A BuPers  detailer  phone  watch  until  1930,  Monday 
through  Thursday,  was  started  for  junior  officers. 

t^  An  annual  officer  billet  listing  was  distributed  (Z- 
gram  53). 

y*  Nine  LT  billets  have  been  established  for  ''special 
assistant"  jobs  in  the  Washington  area. 

l ^ About  99.6  per  cent  of  all  orders  contain  authoriza- 
tion for  30  days'  leave. 

COs  are  required  to  provide  copies  of  fitness  reports 
to  all  officers  W-l  through  0-3  upon  their  detachment. 
BuPers  will  furnish  copies  of  an  officer's  last  five  fitness 
reports  (Z-gram  84). 

Changes  were  made  in  the  leadership  curricula  at 
OCS,  ROTC  and  USNA  to  reflect  modern  management 
techniques. 

I ^ Special  telephone  lines  were  installed  at  BuPers  to 
help  officers  contact  their  detailers. 

JAG/SUPPLY  CORPS 
OFFICERS 


V*  Each  supply  officer  will  be  provided  a copy  of 
"It's  Your  Career." 

is*  The  Supply  Corps  Officer  Directory  will  be  sent 
to  all  officers. 

1**  The  validity  of  augmentation  offers  will  be  ex- 
tended until  90  days  prior  to  completion  of  active 
duty  for  JAGC,  Nurse,  CEC  and  SC  officers. 

l ^ Legislation  was  forwarded  to  permit  all  officer 
communities  to  have  below-zone  selection  opportunity. 
It  would  remove  the  present  five  per  cent  limitation 
on  below-zone  selection  of  line  officers.  It  would  also 
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permit  below-zone  selection  of  LDOs,  women  and 
Reserves. 

V*  Correspondence  was  initiated  to  fill  the  two  AJAG 
billets  with  flag  officers. 

A new  pamphlet,  " It's  Your  Move,"  was  issued. 


CEC/ENGINEERING 
DUTY  OFFICERS 


l ^ Fifty-six  OPNAV  URL  billets  and  39  NAVSHIPS  bil- 
lets have  been  identified  for  cross-detailing  within 
URL/RL/CEC  community. 

t^  At  OCS  one  11  xx  instructor  billet  has  been  deleted 
and  replaced  with  a 51  xx  billet. 

A CEC  Officer  Exchange  Program  with  the  Army  is 
being  established  for  three  CEC  LCDRs  who  will  serve 
two-year  tours  with  the  Army. 

V*  An  article  was  included  in  the  Officer  Personnel 
Newsletter  publicizing  the  policy  determining  those 
men  who  will  be  retoured  in  Vietnam. 

DESTROYER/MINE 
FORCE  ENLISTED 


A message  was  sent  to  CinCLantFIt,  CinCPacFlt  and 
CinCUSNavEur  concerning  the  problems  of  shipboard 
pest  control. 

A NavOp  was  issued  to  amplify  Z-gram  57  (Z-gram 
70). 

t^  Navymen  who  serve  as  craftmasters  of  independent 


units  are  authorized  to  wear  a new  insignia. 

<<**  A CNO  " Sailor  of  the  Year"  contest  has  been  es- 
tablished. 

I ^ A NavOp  was  released  stating  that  when  an  indi- 
vidual's pay  is  docked  because  of  a previous  overage, 
the  person  will  never  receive  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
his  normal  paycheck. 

The  Librarian  Newsletter  will  concentrate  on  the 
problems  and  needs  of  shipboard  librarians. 

A NavOp  was  released  encouraging  commands  to 
establish  MARS  stations. 

A NavOp  required  commands  to  notify  individuals 
prior  to  termination  of  their  "Q"  allotment. 

As  a pilot  program  Navy  Housing  Offices  will  re- 
main open  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  to  determine 
usage. 


SUBMARINE 

OFFICERS 


l ^ The  manning  level  of  submarines  in  overhaul  was 
increased  by  one  nuclear  trained  officer  and  10 
enlisted  billets,  seven  of  which  were  nuclear. 


t^  Two  additional  junior  officer  detailers  were  or- 
dered to  submarine  detailing  desk. 

t^  Submarine ■ detailers  are  personally  contacting 
junior  officers  six  months  prior  to  rotation  date  and 
after  completing  the  Engineer  Examination  to  deter- 
mine their  desires  for  next  assignment. 

I**  A Submarine  Officer  Command  Motivation  Board 
was  convened  to  determine  changes  needed  to  en- 
hance command  appeal. 

V*  The  Human  Resource  Development  Project  (Pers- 
Pc)  is  developing  a leadership  program  which  can 
be  used  in  PCO/PXO  courses. 

I ^ Billets  for  implementing  the  4th  watch  concept 
on  nuclear  submarines  and  to  provide  14  additional 
billets  on  each  637-class  SSN  were  programmed  for 
FY  72.  A pilot  program  was  established  on  two  nu- 
clear subs. 

Is*  A 40  per  cent  reduction  in  schedule  changes  was 
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requested  of  each  Type  Commander. 

is*  The  need  to  provide  SSBN  officers  with  additional 
shiphandling  and  ASW  experience  was  relayed  to 
ComSubPac  and  ComSubLant. 

An  article  in  the  VCNO  Newsletter  provided 
guidance  for  improved  operation  of  day  care  centers 
at  all  installations  where  they  are  currently  estab- 
lished. 

Navy  wives  are  allowed  to  attend  classes  at  the 
Naval  Post  Graduate  School  on  a space-available 
basis. 

V*  Hospital  and  dispensary  pharmacies  carry  a wide 
range  of  birth  control  pills. 


AVIATION 

ENLISTED 


t^  The  Navy  will  shift  to  a single-uniform  concept 
with  all  Navy  people  wearing  the  basic  CPO  uni- 
form. 

The  availability  of  over  100  USAFI  graduate  level 
courses  was  publicized  in  ALL  HANDS. 

V*  The  number  of  ADCOP  student  billets  will  be 
expanded  from  500  to  1500  by  1973. 

Advancement  examination  percentile  rankings  will 
be  furnished  on  the  examination  result  card;  additional 
information  will  be  furnished  in  ALL  HANDS  and  NAVY 
TIMES. 

t^  The  age  and  time-in-service  requirements  for  the 
Warrant  Officer  Program  were  expanded  (Z-gram 
81). 

V*  A separate  E-6  and  below  evaluation  was  devel- 
oped. 

V*  A NavOp  was  released  encouraging  commands  to 
send  their  people  to  Class  "A"  schools. 

t^  Curriculum  at  the  CPO  Academy  was  modified  to 
include  more  emphasis  on  management  techniques. 

V*  An  article  was  published  in  the  VCNO  Newsletter 
indicating  the  usefulness  of  a Habitability  Division  for 
the  larger  ships. 

V*  Additional  Navy  surplus  T-34Bs  were  made  avail- 


able to  military  flying  clubs  with  a significant  num- 
ber of  Navy  members. 

Separate  advisory  groups  were  established  for 
each  petty  officer  section  of  EM  clubs. 

l ^ Weekend  liberty  authorization  was  extended  to 
96  hours. 

t^  Out-of-bounds  restrictions  were  eliminated  (Z- 
gram  57). 

U*  As  a pilot  program,  alongside  beer  gardens  are 
being  tested  in  the  Pacific. 

People  conforming  to  Navy  haircut  and  dress 
standards  are  allowed  in  other  service  facilities. 

t^  Dungarees  are  authorized  to  and  from  work  (Z- 
gram  57). 

A standardized  Navy  auto  decal  has  been  devel- 
oped (OpNav  Inst  5560.10). 

Navy  Exchange  Convenience  Stores  were  estab- 
lished at  22  additional  facilities. 

l ^ Naval  Facility  Engineering  Command  has  provided 
bases  with  plans  for  trailer  park  modules  which  can 
be  built  on  a Self-Help  basis  ( OpNav  Inst  1 1 101 .35). 

t^  A program  has  been  developed  to  encourage  visits 
to  the  Legal  Assistance  Officer. 


SERVICE  FORCE 
ENLISTED 


is*  Improvements  were  made  in  the  ARI/GCT  exam- 
ination procedures. 


New  construction  fitting-out  will  be  done  in  the 
ship's  home  port  whenever  possible. 

Colored  motorcycle  helmets  were  authorized  (Z- 
gram  57). 

l ^ Civilian  clothes  were  authorized  Navywide  (Z- 
grams  68  and  92). 

t^  Wives  will  provide  input  on  the  design  of  Navy 
housing  at  the  30-  and  60-per  cent  design  completion 
points. 

t^  Measles  and  mumps  shots  are  being  given  at  Navy 
hospitals. 
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Understanding  The 

LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS 

And  How  Our  Laws  Are  Made 


The  U.  S.  Capitol 


Qhortly  after  taking  over  as  CNO,  Admiral  Elmo 
R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  initiated  a program  of  meetings 
by  Retention  Study  Groups,  getting  together  to  dis- 
cuss mutual  problems  and  ideas  for  improving  life  in 
the  Navy.  The  idea  sparking  this  effort  was  to  study 
possible  solutions  and  present  recommendations  on 
which  CNO  and  SecNav  could  take  action. 

In  the  briefings  that  followed  the  work  of  the  Re- 
tention Study  Groups,  it  became  obvious  that  certain 
factors  were  involved  which  were  not  well  understood. 

• First,  many  of  the  recommendations  required  the 
approval  and  action  by  higher  authority— the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Congress  and  the  President. 

• Secondly,  when  such  approval  and  action  were 
necessary,  the  members  of  the  Navy  family  were  not 
informed  on  the  legislative  process  that  was  involved. 

The  failure  to  understand  this  has  led  to  misunder- 
standings, confusion,  and  some  irritation. 


Think  back  over  your  own  career.  How  many  times 
have  you  seen  headlines  indicating  such  things  as  an 
increase  in  sea  pay,  BAQ,  or  fringe  benefits?  Re- 
member how  hopes  would  rise,  and  plans  would  be 
made,  perhaps,  on  how  to  spend  the  money.  But  as 
much  as  a year  might  pass  and  the  headline  had  not 
yet  come  true. 

You  might  have  felt  that  the  Navy,  or  the  “estab- 
lishment” had  let  you  down.  The  end  result  leads  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
legislative  process  can  lead  to  a sense  of  false  hope, 
or  anxiety,  or  dissatisfaction. 

^ongress  has  recognized  that  the  average  citizen 
^ should  be  well  informed  so  that  he  may  better 
understand  what  he  reads  and  hears  about  the  legisla- 
tive process.  To  that  end,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  authorized  the  revision  and  updating  of  a docu- 
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merit  entitled  “How  Our  Laws  Are  Made.”  For  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  details,  see  the  box  else- 
where in  this  report. 

Here  is  a capsulized  rundown  on  the  legislative 
process  for  the  general  Navy  audience,  to  give  you  a 
better  understanding  of  the  legislative  process— and 
its  why’s  and  wherefore’s.  It  may  help  to  prevent  the 
raising  of  false  hopes  and  lower  the  occasional  sense 
of  frustration. 

Starting  off,  our  Constitution  provides  for  three 
branches  of  Government— the  Legislative,  that  is,  the 
Congress— the  Executive,  the  President  and  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  under  the  President— and  finally,  the 
Judicial.  You’ll  recall  from  your  elementary  govern- 
ment courses  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
specifically  desired  that  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment be  kept  separate  so  as  to  provide  for  a series  of 
checks  and  balances,  thereby  assuring  that  all  gov- 
erning power  would  not  be  concentrated  in  one  per- 
son or  one  branch  of  government. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY  is  a part  of  tile  eX- 
* ecutive  branch  of  the  government.  Since  onlv 
members  of  Congress  may  introduce  bills  in  Congress, 
the  Navy,  through  the  Department  of  Defense,  may 
only  suggest  or  request  legislation. 

No  matter  how  badly  the  Navy  may  want  legisla- 
tion, or  how  right  its  cause  may  be,  the  Navy  cannot 
directly  introduce  legislation.  Nor  can  any  other 
branch  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  DOD. 

There  are  certain  ground  rules  which  govern  the 
development  and  processing  of  legislative  proposals 
within  the  Navy.  Let’s  follow  a legislative  proposal 
from  its  beginning,  through  the  various  steps  which 
are  necessary  before  its  enactment  into  law.  You  can 
readily  understand,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  long 
gap  between  the  headline  we  discussed  earlier— and 
the  trip  to  the  bank. 

■ et’s  assume  that  an  office  in  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
^ Personnel  that  works  in  the  field  of  pay  and  com- 
pensation develops  a proposal  that  would  permit  the 
Navy  to  pay  a certain  cash  bonus  to  career  personnel 
who  have  served  X number  of  years  at  sea. 

• First,  that  idea  would  be  staffed  within  cognizant 
branches  in  BuPers  and,  if  approved  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel,  would  then  be  forwarded  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  recommending  that  it  be 
submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense legislative  program. 

• If  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the 
proposal  would  then  be  sent  to  the  Chief  of  Legisla- 
tive Affairs  who,  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is 
responsible  for  coordinating  legislative  proposals  with 
other  branches  of  the  Navy  and  the  Department  of 
Defense.  (If  objections  are  raised,  the  Chief  of  Leg- 
islative Affairs  seeks  to  resolve  the  differences. 
Whether  or  not  the  differences  are  resolved,  the  leg- 
islative package  is  then  forwarded  to  SecNav  for  final 
approval. ) 

• Once  Secretarial  approval  is  given,  the  package 
is  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to  the 


other  Services  for  coordination.  Here  again,  the  op- 
portunity exists  for  differences  to  arise  which  must 
be  resolved  before  any  further  action  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

• The  package  is  then  forwarded  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  for  clearance  as  part  of  the 
administration’s  legislative  program  (assuming  that 
either  no  objections  are  raised  or  that  they  have  been 
resolved) . 

• If  clearance  is  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  package  is  then  forwarded  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  simultaneously. 

■ et’s  stop  the  progress  of  our  Navv  legislative  pro- 
" posal  for  just  a moment  and  look  at  the  other  side 
of  the  coin.  What  happens  when  an  idea  affecting 
the  Armed  Services  originates  with  a member  of  Con- 
gress and  is  introduced  as  a bill? 

The  process  is  essentially  the  same,  except  that  this 
time  the  Navy  comments  on  someone  else’s  idea. 

Each  of  the  Services  thoroughly  staffs  the  bill  to 
determine: 

• Its  impact, 

• Its  benefits  or  drawbacks, 

• Its  relationship  to  other  programs,  and 

• Its  cost- before  reaching  a position. 

The  several  positions  are  then  coordinated  to  reach 
a DOD  position. 

■kjow  let’s  resume  our  trip  down— or  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  say  up— the  legislative  path 
with  the  Navy’s  proposal.  Since  we  have  sent  the 
recommended  “package”  to  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
are  we  in  business?  Not  quite  yet. 

At  this  point  we  still  have  only  a proposal,  since 
only  members  of  Congress  may  introduce  bills. 

Here  are  the  next  series  of  steps  in  the  path  of 
legislative  action: 

• Upon  its  receipt  in  the  House  and  Senate,  a legis- 
lative proposal  submitted  by  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment is  referred  to  appropriate  standing  committees 
in  the  respective  Houses  of  Congress.  ( In  the  case  of 
this  legislative  proposal,  it  would  be  referred  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees.) 

• If  the  chairman  or  some  other  member  approves 
of  its  consideration  by  Congress,  he  will  then  drop  a 
bill  into  the  “hopper”  and  it  is  assigned  a number. 

• The  next  step  is  that  of  justifying  the  Navy’s  pro- 
posal in  hearings  before  the  committees.  (The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  functions  through  sub- 
committees which  conduct  hearings.  The  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  as  a general  rule,  con- 
ducts full  committee  hearings.)  Since  the  proposal 
being  considered  is  Navy  oriented,  the  Navy  would 
represent  the  Department  of  Defense  at  the  hearings 

kiAVY  witnesses  will  present  prepared  statements 
and  will  answer  questions  by  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  Backup  witnesses  from  the  other  Serv- 
ices would  also  be  utilized  whenever  appropriate. 

Of  course,  other  witnesses  may  testify,  at  the  discre- 
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tion  of  the  committee,  including  those  who  might 
oppose  the  Navy’s  proposal. 

What  options  are  available  to  the  subcommittee  at 
this  point? 

They  can  approve  the  bill  without  change  and  re- 
port it  favorably  to  the  full  committee. 

They  may  also  change  the  provisions  of  the  bill  by 
amending  any  portion  or  all  of  it. 

Finally,  they  may  disapprove  of  the  bill  and  report 
it  unfavorably  to  tbe  full  committee. 

Let’s  be  optimistic,  however,  and  say  the  House  sub- 
committee is  all  for  the  idea. 

• The  bill  is  then  reported  by  the  subcommittee  to 
the  full  committee  (in  our  example  favorably,  without 
amendment). 

Once  again,  an  opportunity  exists  for  disapproval 
or  amendment;  but  let’s  assume  again  that  the  pro- 
posal gets  an  okay. 

• The  full  committee  reports  the  bill  to  the  House. 
We  are  now  ready  for  a vote  by  the  full  House  of 
Representatives. 

there  are  certain  parliamentary  procedures  which 
1 could  cause  some  delay,  but  let’s  assume  our  bill 
finally  gets  to  a vote  and  passes.  (Remember,  how- 
ever, that  the  full  House  has  the  same  options  as  were 
available  to  the  committee.)  Are  we  nearly  ready  to 
call  it  a law?  There’s  still  a good  distance  to  go. 

• Now  we  move  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  repeat  the  hearing  process.  Again 
there  will  be  witnesses  ready  to  testify,  questions  to 
answer,  and  the  possibilities  of  amendment  or  dis- 
approval. 

At  this  point,  we  should  pause  to  consider  what  can 
prove  to  be  a major  stumbling  block. 

• If  the  Senate  should  amend  the  House  version  of 
the  bill— what  happens  next?  If  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress insist  on  their  own  versions  of  the  bill,  a con- 
ference may  be  requested  and  conferees  are  designated 
by  the  House  and  Senate  to  seek  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences. 

• If  the  compromises  agreed  upon  in  conference  are 
not  accepted  by  both  the  House  and  Senate,  the  con- 
ference process  begins  again. 

Let’s  resume,  however,  our  optimistic  view  of  the 
progress  of  our  bill  and  assume  a favorable  report 
from  the  committee  without  amendment  and  a favor- 
able vote  by  the  whole  Senate. 

• There  remains  one  step  that  could  be  the  final 
one— the  action  by  the  President  on  the  bill.  He  has 
three  options— sign  the  bill;  do  nothing,  in  which  case 
the  bill  will  become  law  after  a lapse  of  10  days;  or, 
veto  the  bill  and  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  the 
Congress. 

Once  returned  to  Congress,  a two-thirds  vote  of 
members  present  and  voting  in  favor  of  overriding  the 
veto  is  required  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  for  the 
bill  to  become  law. 

*sa  practical  matter,  after  the  bill  has  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  Navy  would  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  object  to  the  bill  (since  it 


is  Navy-oriented  legislation).  If  the  Navy  does  ob- 
ject, it  prepares  a proposed  veto  message  for  con- 
sideration by  the  President.  However,  unless  the 
original  proposal  has  been  so  mutilated  by  amend- 
ments as  to  make  it  unacceptable,  the  Service  would 
not  pose  an  objection. 

• Now  we  come  to  the  final  step— the  signature  bv 
the  President,  approving  the  act.  We  now  have  a law. 
A bill  becomes  law  on  the  date  of  approval  ( or 
passage  over  the  President’s  veto),  unless  it  expressly 
provides  a different  effective  date. 

Now  we  can  go  to  the  bank. 

there  are  three  other  possible  questions  which  you 
1 may  want  to  ask. 

• First,  how  can  a Navynwn  find  out,  from  time  to 
time,  the  status  of  various  legislative  proposals,  of 
primary  interest  to  Navy  people? 

He  can  write  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  and 
the  Legislation  Branch  will  be  happy  to  respond  to 
all  inquiries  on  these  subjects. 

• Second,  what  actions  are  available  to  a member 
of  the  Armed  Services  with  respect  to  making  his 
views  known  to  Congress ? 

Each  citizen  is  entitled  to  correspond  with  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  either  by  mail  or  in  person, 
to  make  his  views  known.  This  right  is  specifically 
recognized  and  preserved  in  U.  S.  Navy  Regulations, 
Article  1249,  and  in  the  United  States  Code,  Section 
1034  of  Title  10. 

A word  of  caution,  however;  Article  1247  of  Navy 
Regs  specifically  prohibits  combinations  of  persons 
in  the  Naval  Service  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
legislation. 

Article  1248  of  Navy  Regs  spells  out  the  ground 
rules  for  communications  to  the  Congress.  As  in- 
dividuals, however,  you  and  your  dependents  are  free 
to  write  or  visit  your  congressmen  and  senators.  They 
will  be  happy  to  hear  from  you. 

• Third,  why  is  it  that  we  sometimes  read  or  hear 
about  bills  passing  one  of  the  chambers  of  Congress 
but  we  never  hear  of  the  bills  again  and  they  never 
become  law— what  happens  to  such  bills ? 

This  is  a situation  which  is  not  at  all  uncommon. 
For  example,  in  the  91st  Congress  there  were  12 
specific  bills  of  specific  interest  to  the  Navy— either 
Navy-sponsored  or  DOD-sponsored  which  passed  one 
House  but  were  not  heard  from  again.  (As  a matter 
of  fact,  there  have  been  some  legislative  proposals 
introduced  as  bills  and  passed  by  one  House  in  as 
many  as  four  Congresses  without  further  action.) 

There  are  several  reasons  given  for  such 
occurrences . 

The  press  of  Congressional  business  may  preclude 
even  a committee  hearing. 

If  the  chairman  of  the  cognizant  committee  does 
not  feel  that  legislation  passed  bv  the  other  House  is 
appropriate  or  urgently  needed,  or  feels  that  it  needs 
more  study  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  he  may 
not  schedule  a hearing.  Sometimes  action  is  deferred 
pending  the  outcome  of  a particular  study  related  to 
the  general  subject  area. 
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The  White  House 
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the  last  two  reasons  have  also  been  cited  by  the 
* Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  from  time  to 
time,  for  refusing  to  clear  a legislative  proposal. 

What  does  happen  to  such  bills  that  have  passed 
one  House  and  not  the  other?  Do  they  carry  over  from 
Congress  to  Congress?  The  answer  is  no. 

Each  Congress  lasts  two  years.  Any  bill  which  has 
not  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  the  time  of 
final  adjournment  of  that  particular  Congress  dies  at 
that  time.  If  the  Navy  or  DOD  desires  to  pursue  a 
legislative  proposal  in  the  next  Congress,  it  must  start 
through  the  entire  legislative  process  over  again.  Of 
course,  the  in-house  staffing  will  take  less  time  since 
ordinarily  only  updating  information,  such  as  costs, 
will  be  required.  However,  clearance  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  congressional  com- 
mittee processes  are  still  time-consuming. 

^ espite  the  fact  that  the  journey  of  a bill  from  the 
early  proposal  stages  to  its  culmination  as  a law 
can  be  a long  one,  there  are  few  steps  in  the  process 
that  could  or  should  be  eliminated.  Despite  the  im- 
patience that  may  be  felt  at  times,  the  desire  for  speed 
is  far  outweighed  by  the  necessity  for  careful  con- 
sideration and  deliberation.  New  laws  or  changes  to 
existing  laws  that  are  hastily  enacted,  if  poorly  con- 
ceived or  poorly  considered,  could  do  a lot  of  harm. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  legislative  process  can 
respond  and  has  responded  when  time  has  been  of 


the  essence  and  the  machinery  has  accelerated  to 
an  astonishing  pace. 

This  broad  overview  of  “How  Our  Laws  Are  Made” 
has  been  presented  as  it  relates  to  matters  of  Navv 
interest.  The  same  process  is  involved  concerning 
legislative  proposals  in  each  aspect  of  society— busi- 
ness, labor,  commerce,  human  rights,  environmental 
protection  and  national  defense— to  mention  only  a 
few. 

In  essence,  the  legislative  process,  with  its  checks 
and  balances,  has  as  its  aim  your  ultimate  benefit— 
both  as  a Navyman  and  a citizen. 


Available:  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made" 

It  is  now  in  its  12th  edition  and  to  date  more 
than  1,835,000  copies  have  been  printed.  This 
is  the  72-page  booklet  prepared  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  entitled  “How  Our  Laws  Are 
Made,”  to  provide  a concise,  factual  explanation 
of  how  the  Congress  goes  about  making  our  laws. 

To  obtain  your  own  copy,  you  may  send  a 
check  or  money  order  in  the  sum  of  35  cents 
payable  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
and  mail  it  to  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20402,  requesting  Stock  No.  5271- 
0244. 
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PERSONALITIES  in  the  FLEET 


DESTROYER 


Hamon  catalin  alvarado  refers  to  himself  as  a “hill- 
billy  from  Crocovis.”  From  Crocovis— a small 
town  near  the  center  of  Puerto  Rico— he  may  be,  but 
if  he’s  a hillbilly  it  certainly  doesn’t  show.  He  just 
turned  43,  but  only  his  rapidly  thinning  hair  hints  of 
his  age;  he’s  physically  fit  and  trim.  His  oval  brown 
eyes  twinkle  when  he  speaks  of  “my  beautiful  island 
homeland,”  which  he  left  24  years  ago  to  join  the  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Today,  Alvarado  is  a Navy  commander  and  skipper 
of  uss  Damato  (DD  871),  homeported  in  Norfolk, 
Va.  Damato  was  recently  operating  in  the  Caribbean 
as  part  of  Operation  Springboard,  an  annual  exercise 
designed  to  provide  Atlantic  Fleet  ships,  submarines, 
aircraft  and  support  units  with  intensive  training  so 
that  the  highest  level  of  operational  readiness  can  be 
maintained.  Part  of  Damato’s  mission— and  that  o' 
other  participating  destroyers— was  to  give  two  weeks’ 
shipboard,  at-sea  training  to  student  officers  in  the 
ranks  of  lieutenant  and  lieutenant  commander.  The 
32  officers  on  each  ship  were  trained  in  the  fields  of 
engineering,  weapons  and  operations. 

CDR  Alvarado  leaned  back  in  his  stateroom  chair 
aboard  Damato,  gesturing  occasionally  to  emphasize  a 
point,  and  began  reminiscing  about  his  life— and  how 
he  advanced  from  the  enlisted  ranks  to  a commis- 
sioned officer  through  the  Naval  Academy. 

“I  was  13  before  I even  saw  the  sea,”  he  said,  “even 
though  the  island  is  only  35  miles  wide.  I liked  what 
I saw  and  decided  to  give  the  Navy  a try.”  Laughing 
good-naturedly,  he  confessed  that  there  were  a couple 
of  other  incentives:  “I  didn’t  like  the  Army,  and  the 
Selective  Service  Act  had  just  been  passed,  so  I was 
about  to  be  drafted.” 

•THE  YOUNGEST  OF  SEVEN  CHILDREN,  CDR  Alvarado 
* enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  1948  at  what  is  now  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Support  Activity,  located  behind  the  Bor- 
inquin  Hotel  in  Isla  Grande.  The  first  challenge  came 
just  after  Alvarado  had  reached  his  first  duty  assign- 
ment with  Patrol  Squadron  33  in  Norfolk,  Va.  At  that 
time  the  Navy  was  looking  for  volunteers  to  take  an 
exam  for  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  Preparatory  School. 

“I  felt  the  Academy  was  completely  out  of  my  reach 
since  I had  only  a high  school  education,”  CDR  Alva- 
rado said,  “but  then  I figured,  what  have  I got  to 
lose?  I wasn’t  especially  happy  with  what  I was  do- 
ing-working in  the  galley,  mess  cooking— so  I took  the 
test.” 

From  that  point  on,  CDR  Alvarado’s  career  has 
been  an  upward  climb,  far  more  challenging  than  his 
mess  cookin'*  days.  Following  graduation  from  the 
Naval  Academy  in  June  1954,  he  was  assigned  to  uss 
Harold  J.  Ellison  (DD  864)  in  which  he  served  as 


main  propulsion  assistant  and  damage  control  assist- 
ant for  three  years.  Next  he  became  engineering  offi- 
cer aboard  uss  Lester  (DE  1022),  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  the  Naval  Academy  to  teach  mechanical 
drawing,  descriptive  geometry  .and  statics. 

“I  enjoyed  teaching,”  CDR  Alvarado  recalled. 
“When  I eventually  retire.  I’d  like  to  teach  similar  sub- 
jects in  high  school.  I’d  like  to  teach  in  Puerto  Rico 
because  I feel  I can  offer  more  to  a community  there 
than  I could  in  the  States.” 


POllowing  his  teaching  stint  at  Annapolis,  CDR 
* Alvarado  served  as  operations  officer  aboard  uss 
Dewey  (DLG  14),  after  which  he  returned  for  another 
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tour  aboard  Ellison,  this  time  as  executive  officer.  On 
subsequent  assignments  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Atlantic  Fleet,  as  chief  staff  officer 
for  Commander  Destroyer  Squadron  26,  and  as  a staff 
member  of  Commander  U.  S.  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

CDR  Alvarado  became  CO  of  Dainato  in  June  1970 
and  will  soon  leave— if  he  hasn’t  left  already— for  the 
NATO  Command  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Headquar- 
ters, Atlantic,  in  Norfolk,  where  he’ll  work  in  the  Op- 
erations Analysis  Rranch. 

“I’ve  never  regretted  choosing  the  Navy  life,”  he 
said.  “Sometimes  it  means  being  separated  from  my 
family,  but  personally  it’s  been  a great  challenge.” 


CDR  Alvarado  and  his  wife,  the  former  Luz  M.  Calon, 
have  five  sons— Ramon,  Roberto,  Ruben,  Rafael,  and 
Rual.  Commenting  on  each  son’s  initials,  he  said,  “Be- 
cause of  my  wife’s  insistence,  all  our  sons  carry  my  first 
initial  and  middle  name,  Catalin.”  He  thought  for  a 
second,  then  laughed:  “We’re  all  R.  C.  A.s.  1 guess 
it’s  practical,  too— it  saves  money  when  it  comes  to 
monogramming.” 

—Story  and  Photos  by  JOC  Bill  Bearden 


Facing  page,  top:  USS  Damato  (DD  871).  Facing  page,  bottom: 
CDR  Ramon  Alvarado  looks  over  some  of  the  ship's  paperwork. 
Below:  CDR  Alvarado  and  staff  in  the  wardroom  of  the  Damato. 
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INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE 

ENVIRONMENTAL 


those  who  are  unclear  as  to  whether  an  industrial 
* hygienist  washes  test  tubes  or  sweeps  floors  can  be 
forgiven,  for  most  have  never  heard  of  the  profession. 
And  that’s  a paradox,  for  many  don’t  even  know  such 
men  exist,  yet  are  dependent  upon  them  for  well-being 
—especially  those  who  work  in  an  industrial  environ- 
ment. Even  the  civilian  community  which  surrounds  a 
Navy  industrial  activity  can  owe  much  to  the  alertness 
of  these  professionals. 

Industrial  hygiene  came  into  being  during  the 
World  War  II  shipbuilding  boom  when  workers  as- 
signed to  certain  tasks  fell  prey  to  job-related  illnesses. 
Management  called  in  professionals  to  investigate  the 
problem  and  the  profession  of  Navy  industrial  hygien- 
ist was  bom. 

Nowadays,  the  profession  functions  in  shipboard  en- 
vironments and  in  Navy  industrial  surroundings  such 
as  shipyards,  air-rework  facilities  and  ordnance  test 
stations.  Their  services  in  certain  areas,  such  as  the 
closed  environment  of  a nuclear  submarine,  are  indis- 
pensable. In  such  surroundings,  extraordinary  care 
must  be  taken  to  examine  possible  harmful  effects  of 
everything  which  goes  aboard,  because  a single  toxic 


Industrial  hygienist  making  a series  of  tests  to  insure  safer 
working  conditions. 


agent  could  poison  the  constantly  recycled  air. 

Aboard  more  conventional  ships,  an  industrial  hv- 
gienist  might  be  called  to  prevent  chronic  injuries  to 
Navymen  who  work  in  engine  rooms,  on  flight  decks 
or  handle  ordnance  material. 

■depending  upon  where  he  works,  a Navvman  might 
^ be  the  victim  of  hearing  impairment,  liver  damage 
or  any  one  of  dozens  of  other  health  hazards  which 
could  arise  from  an  equal  number  of  environmental 
factors. 

For  example,  a large  number  of  Navymen  work  in 
the  presence  of  loud  noise  and  around  chemical  pro- 
pellants, paints,  welding  activities,  haligenated  hydro- 
carbons and  mercury.  Most  recognize  that  obvious  pre- 
cautions must  be  taken  with  these  materials  but  few 
consider  that  they  may  present  hidden  dangers.  Nev- 
ertheless, prolonged  exposure  to  certain  vapors, 
fumes,  and  mists  can  cause  serious  damage  in  areas  of 
the  body  from  the  liver  to  the  brain  and  continuous 
exposure  to  sustained  loud  noise  can  cause  a variety  of 
ills  ranging  from  a simple  headache  to  permanent  loss 
of  hearing. 

When  an  industrial  hygienist  is  doing  his  thing, 
there  are  some  situations  at  which  he  habitually  takes 
a long,  hard  look:  For  example,  environments  in 
which  chemicals  can  be  suspended  in  liquid,  dust, 
fumes,  mist  or  gas.  These  often  are  a source  of 
trouble  as  are  surroundings  where  physical  energy 
is  being  used  or  produced  in  the  form  of  electro- 
magnetism or  ionizing  radiation.  As  might  be  expected, 
noise,  vibration,  extreme  temperatures  and  pressures 
frequently  affect  workmen  adversely.  Biological  agents 
such  as  insects  and  mites,  molds,  yeasts  and  fungi, 
bacteria  and  viruses  all  must  be  carefully  watched,  too. 

Even  more  commonplace  factors  are  sometimes 
suspect.  A worker’s  body  position  can  make  him  ac- 
cident-prone as  can  monotony,  boredom  and  repetitive 
motion.  Worry,  pressure  and  fatigue  are  often  danger- 
ous to  a worker’s  safety,  as  well. 

Short-term  exposure  to  some  of  these  conditions  can 
be  serious  but  industrial  hygienists  must  also  consider 
the  effects  of  long-term  exposure  to  such  factors  and 
these  are  often  difficult  to  assess.  A situation  which 
may  barely  be  noticeable  to  a workman  from  day  to 
day  can,  over  a long  period  of  time,  be  severely  dis- 
abling and  even  produce  a fatal  illness.  Inhalation  of 
invisible  asbestos  particles  was  found  in  the  1930s  to 
cause  lung  disease— termed  asbestosis. 

the  navy,  as  an  employer,  wouldn’t  wish  disablement 
* or  a fatal  affliction  on  any  of  its  employees,  military 
or  civilian,  for  obvious  reasons.  But  humanitarianism 
aside,  there  are  financial  reasons  why  such  conditions 
should  be  avoided.  The  industrial  hygienist  by  his 
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long  acquaintance  with  the  physical  and  chemical  haz- 
ards related  to  industrial  processes,  anticipates  their 
correction  in  Navy  planning.  An  example  might  be  the 
location  of  unusually  noisy  electron  beam  welding  op- 
erations distant  from  other  shop  employees.  Another 
example  is  the  ventilation  design  for  and  the  location 
away  from  drafts  of  large  vapor  degreasers.  Such  plan- 
ning and  correction  of  deficiencies  prevent  men  from 
working  in  habitually  unhealthful  or  uncomfortable 
situations  which  decrease  efficiency.  Their  efficiency 
and  productivity  increase.  Thus,  the  Navy  and  the 
worker  win  the  profits  of  preserving  good  health  and 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy  industrial  com- 
plex. 

The  Navy’s  industrial  hygienists  work  under  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  The 
Navy  also  employs  civilians  who  work  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity as  their  service  counterparts  but  whose  jobs 


Left:  The  harmful  effects  of  noise  pollution  con  be  averted  by 
wearing  specially  designed  headsets.  Above:  The  "simple"  job  of 
painting  has  its  hazards  and  is  studied  by  hygienists. 
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Above:  Using  protective  safety  gear  insures  the  health  and  well- 
being of  the  workmen.  Right,  facing  page:  Boiler  rooms  can  be 
especially  dangerous  places  and  it's  up  to  the  hygienist  to  prevent 
disabling  accidents  before  they  occur. 


Sometimes  misunderstood,  the  researcher's  work  goes  on. 


mainly  concern  the  civilians  employed  at  naval  indus- 
trial installations. 

A situation  exists  which  some  might  call  paradoxical. 

The  industrial  hygienist,  who  is  paid  by  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  management,  is  in  the  business  of 
safeguarding  labor.  He  has  no  authority  to  change  a 
situation  which  he  believes  to  be  potentially  danger- 
ous. He  can  recommend,  though,  to  the  management 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  solution  to  a problem. 

fkM  ore  often  than  not,  the  correction  of  such  a 
situation  will  cost  management  a considerable 
amount  of  money.  The  fact  that  the  management  may 
question  the  expenditure  doesn’t  reflect  upon  it  un- 
favorably. It  might  well  take  a skeptical  view  of  a 
situation  which,  according  to  the  industrial  hygienist, 
may  cause  some  damage  to  the  human  organism  10 
years  hence  but  is  obviously  doing  no  harm  now.  It  is, 
in  fact,  to  management’s  credit  that  usually  things  are 
seen  the  industrial  hygienist’s  way,  and  the  measures 
he  recommends  are  taken. 

It  is  also  a credit  to  the  industrial  hygienist’s  pro- 
fessional skill  and  his  persuasive  ability  that  he  usually 
gets  his  way  in  such  matters  especially  when  one  con- 
siders that  management  isn’t  the  only  echelon  he  must 
convince.  Frequently,  grumbles  also  come  from  the 
very  people  the  hygienist  is  hired  to  protect. 

When  a danger  is  not  clearly  present,  workers  are 
frequently  prone  to  gamble  with  their  health  and  ask 
for  additional  compensation  rather  than  undertake  a 
change  which  might  disrupt  the  daily  routine— espe- 
cially one  which  seems  nebulous  to  the  worker. 
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^%ften,  however,  nobody  is  disturbed.  The  remedy 
for  a potentially  dangerous  situation  can  be  un- 
dramatic  and  go  almost  unnoticed.  For  example,  con- 
trol measures  which  are  frequently  used  include:  Iso- 
lation of  a process  or  work  operation  to  reduce  the 
number  of  persons  exposed;  substitution  of  a benign 
material  for  one  which  is  dangerous  to  health;  altera- 
tion of  a process  to  minimize  human  contact;  ventila- 
tion and  air  cleaning  to  provide  a safe  atmosphere;  re- 
duction of  exposure  to  radiant  energy  by  shielding,  in- 
creasing distance  and  limiting  exposure  time;  use  of 
moisture  to  reduce  emissions  of  dust  into  the  atmos- 
phere; adoption  of  good  housekeeping  principles;  and 
use  of  personal  protective  devices  such  as  special 
clothing,  eye  and  respiratory  guards. 

If  the  industrial  hygienist  has  difficulty  in  convinc- 
ing both  management  and  labor,  some  of  his  problems 
might  occur  because  both  are  unsure  of  his  attitude. 
He  is  quick  to  point  out  that  he  does  not  operate  with- 
in an  industrial  facility  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  an 
accusing  finger  nor  is  he  an  inspector. 

He  is  there  because,  in  a rapidly  expanding  technol- 
ogy, dangers  to  people  and  the  environment  are  not  al- 
ways apparent  to  the  layman.  The  industrial  hygienist, 
Navy  type  or  other,  has  both  the  experience  and  the 
equipment  necessary  to  monitor  these  potentially  dan- 
gerous situations  and  to  determine  whether  danger  fac- 
tors exceed  the  standards  of  tolerance  which  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

in  a sense,  the  Navy’s  industrial  hygienists  are  also 
* ecologists  upon  whom  the  civilian  community  sur- 
rounding a naval  industrial  facility  depends  for  pro- 
tection of  the  environment.  At  the  same  time,  the  Navy 
depends  upon  the  industrial  hygienist’s  presence  for 
a continuance  of  the  civilian’s  good  will. 

It  stands  to  reason  that,  if  noxious  industrial  wastes 
are  released  into  the  neighbor’s  air  or  harmful  sub- 
stances are  discharged  into  his  water,  relations  with 
one’s  neighbor  could  deteriorate.  The  industrial  hy- 
gienist is  there  to  help  prevent  such  things  from 
happening  and  the  officers  in  the  Navy’s  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  who  have  the  credentials  of  an 
industrial  hygienist  are  well  equipped  to  do  their  job. 

All  have  engineering  degrees  or  a degree  in  one  of 
the  physical  or  biological  sciences.  From  this  point, 
they  have  gone  on  to  take  the  special  training  which 
makes  them  bona  fide  professionals.  Frequently,  this 
means  taking  a master’s  degree  or  a doctorate  in  in- 
dustrial hygiene  and,  even  after  this  high  level  of 
training  has  been  achieved,  they  must  constantly  keep 
abreast  of  the  numerous  new  chemicals  and  many 
changes  in  industrial  technology. 

With  such  impeccable  credentials,  it  is  small  wonder 
that  management  is  willing  to  acquiesce  to  their  re- 
quests for  a safer  environment  even  though  the  danger 
may  not  be  obvious.  It  is  an  equal  wonder  that  the 
man  working  in  an  industrial  environment  may  enjoy 
an  added  10  years  of  productive  living  without  even 
knowing  from  whom  they  came. 

— Robert  Neil 
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jeveral  years,  the  Navy  has  cooperated  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce’s  National  Oceano- 
graphic and  Atmospheric  Administration  and  with  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force  in  studying  hurricanes  and  tropical 
storms.  The  program  aims  at  better  understanding 
and  prediction  of  the  big  winds.  The  researchers 
would  also  like  to  eliminate,  or  at  least  reduce,  their 
destructive  fury. 

A hurricane  is  a fearsome  thing  which  is  sometimes 
400  miles  across  and  10  miles  deep.  The  speed  of  the 
wind  at  its  center  frequently  exceeds  100  miles  per 
hour. 

Over  the  years,  hurricane  predictions  have  improved 
sufficiently  to  reduce  the  number  of  deaths  from  8000 
during  the  first  decade  of  the  century  to  only  500 
at  its  midpoint.  Although  the  death  rate  has  declined, 
the  property  damage  suffered  by  the  storms’  victims 
has  increased.  During  hurricane  Celia,  which  ravaged 
the  Texas  coast  in  August  1970,  $454  million  worth 
of  damage  was  done. 

A hurricane  gathers  energy  by  overturning  the 
atmosphere.  Warm,  moist  air  spirals  over  the  tropical 
seas  toward  the  storm  center  and  flows  upward  in  a 
band  of  clouds  ringing  the  calm  eye.  Inflowing  air, 
which  already  is  turning  slowly  with  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  gathers  speed  as  it  draws  toward  the  storm 
center  and  produces  destructive  winds  before  moving 
upward  and  away  from  the  eye. 


T o decrease  the  storm's  fury,  the  Navy  and  its  col- 
1 laborators  have  tried  to  redistribute  the  energy 
concentrated  around  the  storm  center.  This  is  done 
by  seeding  the  clouds  outside  the  eye  with  silver 
iodide  particles.  These  transform  supercooled  water 
droplets  to  ice  crystals,  thereby  releasing  the  latent 
heat  of  fusion  into  the  ascending  air  to  the  smaller 
clouds  outside  the  principal  eyewall.  As  the  air  rises, 
it  expands,  and  cools  and  condenses  its  water  vapor. 
Heat  energy  is  then  released  and  the  temperature 
and  pressure  which  cause  the  strongest  winds  are 
dissipated. 

Although  the  results  of  silver  iodide  seeding  are 
hopeful,  they  really  aren’t  as  encouraging  as  they  may 
seem  at  first  glance.  At  the  moment,  there  is  no  way 
of  really  knowing  whether  the  storm’s  fury  decreased 
because  of  the  seeding  or  whether  it  would  have  de- 
creased anyway.  There  are  indications,  however,  that 
the  seeding  was  responsible  for  the  diminishing  winds. 

To  learn  what  transpires  in  the  eye  of  a hurricane, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  there  and  flying  into  the  middle 
of  a tropical  storm  isn’t  most  people’s  idea  of  fun— 
it  certainly  isn’t  for  the  men  of  Weather  Squadron 
Four  although  they  do  it  often.  Their  penchant  for 
stormy  weather  has  made  them  well  known  through- 
out the  Navy  as  “the  hurricane  hunters”  and  they  have 
played  important  roles  in  adding  to  the  world’s  knowl- 
edge of  the  vicious  storms. 
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The  Navy  has  been  in  the  hurricane  warning  busi- 
ness since  1943,  and  VW-4  is  the  seventh  naval  air- 
craft squadron  to  be  assigned  the  job.  Since  1953, 
when  VW-4  began  penetrating  the  thick  clouds,  hurri- 
cane reconnaissance  techniques  have  improved  con- 
siderably. The  aircraft  have  to  fly  at  altitudes  of  500 
to  1000  feet  during  low-level  eye  penetrations,  making 
the  trip  one  of  the  more  dangerous  types  of  flying 
in  the  world.  Crew  experience,  however,  has  reduced 
the  peril  involved  to  a minimum. 

IN  more  than  24  years  of  hurricane  flights  in  the 
* Atlantic,  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  only 
one  plane  has  been  lost  and  that  was  in  1955  when 
hurricane  reconnaissance  still  was  relatively  new. 

Things  have  changed  considerably  since  those  days. 
With  the  advent  of  powerful  longe-iange  airborne 
radars,  the  Super  Constellations,  which  the  hurricane 
hunters  used  after  1955  and  flew  until  they  adopted 
the  P-3  Orions,  weather  reconnaissance  underwent  a 
radical  change.  Information  which  once  took  days 
to  acquire  is  now  gathered  during  one  meteorological 
flight  and  conditions  in  thousands  of  square  miles  can 
be  observed  with  one  sweep  of  the  powerful  airborne 
radar. 

These  changes  enable  the  squadron  to  cope  with 
the  increasing  demands  of  the  scientific  community 
even  as  they  inaugurate  modernization  programs.  New 


and  experimental  equipment  is  tested  and  evaluated 
under  actual  flight  conditions  and  the  resulting  in- 
novations have  been  responsible  for  new  and  more 
accurate  ways  of  measuring  weather  than  ever  before. 

■kiEW  electronic  breakthroughs  have  reduced  the 
^ weight  of  instruments,  yet  maintained  their  range 
and  performance— a factor  which  was  responsible  for 
the  squadron’s  mission  being  changed  in  May  1965 
to  that  of  year-round  oceanographic  and  meteoro- 
logical support  for  the  operating  forces.  Although  the 
hurricane  hunters  are  based  at  Jacksonville  Naval 
Air  Station,  they  maintain  a detachment  in  Puerto 
Rico  during  the  hurricane  season  to  provide  more 
wide-ranging  weather  reconnaissance  in  Caribbean 
and  Atlantic  waters. 

Since  aerial  hurricane  reconnaissance  began,  more 
than  671  hurricanes  and  tropical  storms  have  been 
investigated  and,  through  it  all,  the  squadron  has 
achieved  the  remarkable  record  of  68,000  flying  hours 
without  an  accident.  Ten  thousand  of  those  hours 
were  clocked  on  long  and  arduous  hurricane  recon- 
naissance, and  VW-4  planes  penetrated  the  actual 
eyes  of  hurricanes  more  than  1000  times. 

With  their  Orion  aircraft,  the  hurricane  hunters  can 
now;  fly  higher  and  farther  than  they  have  in  the 
past  and  keep  the  hemisphere  informed  concerning 
the  swirling  storms  which  plague  the  seas. 
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NOT  SO  (jENTLy 
DOWN  THE  STREAM 


THE  SHARP  CRACK  OF  THE  STARTERS  GUN  rolls  aCTOSS 
* the  bay  and  10  oars  glisten  in  the  morning  sun  as 
men  behind  them  strain  to  send  their  whaleboat 
skimming  through  the  water.  Pulling  with  every 
ounce  of  strength,  they  try  to  nose  their  boat  ahead 
of  the  pack.  This  is  how  the  second  “decathlon”  be- 
tween Helicopter  Squadrons  Two  and  Six,  and  the 
crew  of  hmcs  Provider,  a Canadian  ship,  began. 

The  Canadian  boat  moved  ever  so  slightly  into  the 
lead  and  held  it  all  the  way  to  the  finish  line.  The 
teams  were  evenly  matched,  but  the  Canadians  had 
the  upper  hand  since  they  normally  use  the  whale- 
boats to  race  among  themselves.  There  were  sore 
muscles  the  next  day  among  all  the  crews. 

This  was  followed  by  the  war  canoe  race.  In  this 
event,  the  whaleboats  are  loaded  with  20  men  who 


use  paddles  instead  of  oars.  A box  of  eggs  and  over- 
ripe vegetables  are  also  loaded  into  each  boat  for  the 
purpose  of  distracting  the  other  crews  from  the  task 
at  hand.  Again  the  gun  sounded,  again  the  sun 
glistened  on  the  paddles,  and  again  the  Canadian 
boat  edged  into  the  lead. 

The  final  event  of  the  water  sports  division  was 
the  bathtub  race.  The  Canadians  fielded  a tried-and- 
true  bathtub  which  had  won  the  last  race  between 
the  two  organizations.  HS-2  and  HS-6  placed  their 
hopes  of  revenging  last  year’s  loss  on  an  experimental 
model.  For  the  third  straight  time  that  morning, 
experience  triumphed  over  enthusiasm,  and  HS-2  went 
back  to  the  drawing  board. 

n athtub  racing  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  to  All 
a Hands  readers.  In  the  March  1972  issue  (p.  64), 


a story  told  about  the  big  hit  that  bathtub  racing 
had  made  up  around  western  Canada.  In  fact,  that 
area  has  become  the  scene  of  the  annual  aquatic 
spectacular  in  what  is  now  called  “Bathtub  Bay.” 

Most  of  the  contestants  in  the  Great  Bathtub  Race 
are  Canadians,  but  there  is  usually  a U.  S.  entry  in 
every  event.  In  1968  uss  Cree  (ATF  84)— which  was 
called  upon  to  serve  as  escort  vessel  for  the  bathtub 
race— entered  a tub  and  pilot  in  the  form  of  then 
SF1  Charles  Gross. 

Cree  crewmen  found  their  tub— 190  pounds  of  cast 
iron— in  a San  Diego  junkyard.  (Incidentally,  most 
entries  are  fiber  glass  tubs— therefore  much  lighter 
and  easier  to  propel.)  They  then  borrowed  a standard 
Navy  raft,  rigged  a flotation  collar  around  the  outside 
of  the  tub,  put  Petty  Officer  Gross  aboard  and 
launched.  It  sank. 

Not  willing  to  give  up,  the  men  hauled  the  tub  out, 
dried  Gross  off,  added  some  more  buoyancy  and  tried 
again— this  time  she  floated.  Although  Petty  Officer 
Gross  didn’t  win  the  race,  he  did  finish  after  only 
nine  hours  on— and  sometimes  in— the  water.  That’s 
not  too  bad,  considering  that  of  the  278  entries,  only 
150  reached  the  finish  line. 

| ast  year’s  u.  s.  entry  was  even  more  successful 
in  a special  race  held  at  Nanaimo,  British  Co- 
lumbia. uss  Trigger  (SS  564)  was  in  Nanaimo  at  the 
time  and  decided  to  throw  her  tub  into  the  ring  with 
R.  L.  Privette  at  the  helm.  Putting  on  a good  show. 
Trigger’s  entry  finished  ninth  among  all  participants 
and  bested  all  other  U.  S.  opponents  (helped  some- 
what by  being  the  only  non-Canadian  entry). 

Like  Trigger’s  crew,  the  men  of  HS-2  and  HS-6 
were  somewhat  relieved  to  have  the  water  sports 
draw  to  a close  and  looked  forward  to  the  sports  in 
which  they  were  experienced,  hoping  to  gain  some 
measure  of  revenge.  This  they  did  as  they  swept  the 
afternoon  events  of  football,  volleyball,  softball,  and 
horseshoes. 

As  the  sun  went  down,  the  tired  and  happy  cele- 
brants, 200  sunburnt  gladiators,  left  the  feld  of  com- 
petition united  with  at  least  one  thought:  “Wait  til 
next  time.” 

— By  LTJG  Terry  R.  Myers 


THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  "DECATHLON"  between  HS-2,  HS-6,  and 
the  crew  of  HMCS  Provider  produced  such  scenes  as  these:  (Above) 
The  crew  of  the  HS-2/HS-6  entry  in  the  "War  Canoe"  Race  try  to 
get  it  all  together  prior  to  the  start  of  their  event;  (Bottom  left) 

The  crowd  cheers  on  its  favorites  in  the  Whaleboat  Race  in 
which  the  Canadian  entry  seen  here  on  the  right  went  on  to  win; 
(Below)  LTJG  Terry  Myers  smiles  from  the  helm  of  the  HS-2 
experimental  bathtub  racer  before  the  start  of  the  Bathtub  Race. 
After  the  race  this  design  was  returned  to  the  drawing  board 
for  further  study  as  the  Canadians  won  the  event. 
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NAVY  STYLE 


kjOT  the  “World’s  Largest,”  nor  the  “World’s 
Createst,”  not  a supercolossal  event,  but  possibly 
the  funniest  rodeo  of  modem  times  was  recently  held 
“way  out  west  in  California”  by  the  pilots,  chief  petty 
officers  and  other  Navymen  assigned  to  the  Navy's 
light  jet  attack  squadrons  stationed  at  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Lemoore. 

The  idea  got  started  some  time  before  the  grand 
event  took  place.  While  sitting  around  the  “bunk- 
house”  (officially  known  as  the  VA-155  ready  room) 
aboard  uss  Oriskany  (CVA  34),  during  a lull  in  car- 
rier operations  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  two  members  of 
VA-155  “Silver  Foxes”  began  talking  about  what  they 
were  going  to  do  when  they  got  home  from  the  cruise. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Gary  Starbird  and  Lieutenant 
Jerry  Arbiter,  both  crazy  over  horses,  thought  they 
should  have  a rodeo  for  their  squadron.  Skipper  of  the 
squadron,  Commander  M.  R.  “Silver  Bullet”  Seibert, 
said  he’d  have  no  part  of  it— unless  he  could  challenge 
the  skippers  of  other  Lemoore  squadrons  to  enter. 
From  there  it  went  to  pilots  challenging  pilots,  chiefs 
challenging  chiefs,  and  sailors  challenging  sailors  as  the 
original  bunkhouse  talk  evolved  into  a full-blown 
rodeo. 

an  their  return  to  Lemoore,  the  “Silver  Foxes” 
scurried  about  rounding  up  some  worthy  broncs, 
mangy  jackasses  and  “wild”  boars.  So  dadburn  many 
sidewinders  were  pickin’  up  the  challenge  that  no  mere 
pasture  would  be  suitable  for  the  contest.  The  nearby 
Riverdale  Rodeo  Association,  which  has  an  arena  com- 
plete with  chutes  and  spectators’  stands,  made  its  fa- 
cilities available. 

Local  interest  snowballed  the  number  expected  to 
around  500,  leaving  squadron  members  with  a decision 
about  what  to  do  with  funds  left  over  from  admission 
proceeds.  When  the  Grand  Entry— featuring  special 
guest  Miss  Leanna  Johnson,  Miss  Nevada  World, 


1970-71— opened  the  rodeo,  the  organizers  were  flab- 
bergasted at  the  2000  spectators  crowded  into  the 
bleachers. 

Profits,  after  stock  fees  and  other  expenses  had  been 
paid,  amounted  to  about  $800  which  was  promptly 
donated  to  Navy  Relief.  The  Red  River  Valley  Fighter 
Pilots  Association,  which  had  set  up  a booth  for  sale 
of  Prisoner  of  War  Bracelets,  license  plate-holders  and 
bumper  stickers,  brought  in  more  than  $200  for  their 
scholarship  fund. 

Seventy  entrants  competed  in  five  events.  The 
Open  Bareback  Bronc  riding  event  was  won  by  Lieu- 
tenant Gary  Miller  of  Attack  Squadron  122;  the  Naval 
Aviator  Bareback  Bronc  contest  champion  was  Lieu- 
tenant D.  V.  McGinn  of  Attack  Squadron  113;  Chief 
Sid  “Caesar”  Gardner  of  Attack  Squadron  93  and 
Chief  C.  L.  “Pete”  Peterson  of  Attack  Squadron  27 
walked  away  with  honors  from  the  CPO  Burro  Catch. 

jkjjucH  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Attack  Pilot  commu- 
nity,  Commander  Pete  “Polecat”  Peters  of  NAS 
Miramar-based  Fighter  Squadron  191  picked  up  a 
first  in  the  Commanding  Officer  Elimination  Contest 
(burro  riding).  Commander  W.  H.  “Buttrash”  Byng, 
skipper  of  Attack  Squadron  113,  took  second.  Finally, 
the  Plane  Captains’  Wild  Boar  Catch  was  capped  by 
Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  “Rob  Roy”  Robertson  of  At- 
tack Squadron  97,  who  donated  his  $50  winner’s 
check  to  Navy  Relief. 

When  the  rodeo  was  over,  little  litter  remained 
under  the  bleachers— local  Cub  Scout  dens  worked 
diligently  throughout  the  performance,  picking  up 
cans  for  their  contribution  to  an  ecology  drive.  The 
day’s  work  resulted  in  more  than  $70  for  the  scouts 
from  recyclable  items.  And,  the  rodeo’s  overwhelming 
success  was  culminated  by  VA-155’s  announcement 
that  the  “Silver  Fox  Rodeo”  is  destined  to  become  an 
annual  event. 
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rootin’,  tootin' 
shootin’  gallery 

(with  drones  as  targets) 


wirginia  beach,  Va.,  shares  its  celebrated  Tidewater 

* shoreline  with  a Navy  neighbor  that  frequently 
erupts  in  gunfire.  Sprawling  over  1100  sandv  acres 
is  the  Fleet  Anti-Air  Warfare  Training  Center,  at  Dam 
Neck,  which,  among  other  claims  to  fame,  features  the 
Navy’s  only  “live”  gun  firing  line  within  continental 
limits. 

Almost  daily  a visitor  to  Dam  Neck  can  witness  a 
display  worthy  of  the  Fourth  of  July  as  guns  ranging 
from  .50-caliber  to  five-inchers  are  fired  by  personnel 
from  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Gunnery  School.  High  above, 
Navy  aircraft  wing  their  way  out  to  sea  for  bombing 
and  gunnery  practice. 

Shooting  at  waves  and  clouds  may  be  fine  during 
the  initial  familiarization  stage  of  weaponry,  but  to 
build  actual  proficiency  in  the  individual  who  mans 
the  weapon,  realistic  and  challenging  targets  must  be 
used.  This  requirement,  more  demanding  than  one 
would  suspect,  is  met  by  a small  group  of  talented 
aviation  personnel  assigned  to  the  Dam  Neck  detach- 
ment of  Fleet  Composite  Squadron  Six. 

yo  spend  a day  with  the  detachment  is  to  appreciate 

* a hardworking  unit  with  an  unusual  and  interest- 
ing mission.  Yet,  there  is  no  typical  day  for  them. 
Variety  is  provided  by  the  type  of  weapons  to  be  fired 
during  a particular  day  and  the  corresponding  type 
of  drone  target  used  in  the  most  challenging  manner. 

“You  should  have  been  here  last  week,”  says  Avia- 
tion Electronics  Technician  Airman  Bill  Riehl,  inter- 
rupting his  work  on  an  MQM-74A  subsonic  target 


drone.  He  indicates  the  low-lying  sand  dunes  ranging 
from  the  unit’s  wooden  headquarters  building  to  the 
beach.  “This  whole  area  was  filled  with  Marines;  we 
had  some  Hawk  missile  batteries  down  here,  and  those 
missiles  were  really  something  to  see.  A few  seconds 
after  launch,  you  lost  sight  of  them. 

“We  lost  some  drones  to  them;  they  were  reallv  on 
target.”  One  can  imagine  a sleek,  cruciform-winged 
Hawk  swooping  in  at  Mach  2 on  a snaking  target 
drone. 

Riehl  goes  back  to  connecting  the  last  of  several 
wires  to  the  MQM-74’s  control  box.  Zero-nine-thirtv 
is  launch  time  and  this  drone  has  a schedule  to  meet. 
Thundering  overhead,  a flight  of  F-4  Phantoms  from 
nearby  NAS  Oceana  sparkle  in  the  sunlight,  heading 
out  to  sea.  “They’re  waiting  for  the  shot  to  begin,” 
Riehl  says. 

From  atop  a sand  dune,  a red  flag  is  visible;  the 
whine  of  turbines  announces  the  launch.  The  top  of 
that  dune  has  been  leveled  off  and  covered  with  black- 
top. Standing  near  a small,  whitewashed  building, 
Lieutenant  James  B.  McPherson,  officer  in  charge 
of  VC-6’s  Detachment  Dam  Neck,  watches  four  avia- 
tion electronics  technicians  make  their  final  check  on 
the  MQM-74,  attaching  two  JATO  bottles  to  its  red 
body. 

“I’m  the  only  officer  in  this  20-man  detachment. 
Normally  the  officers  assigned  to  the  detachments  are 
NFOs  (Naval  Flight  Officers).  Usually,  younger  of- 
ficers are  assigned  to  the  squadron’s  five  deploved  sea- 
going detachments.” 
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qroviding  target  services  for  the  Atlantic  Fleet, 
* the  squadron  does  not  deploy  as  an  entire  unit. 
The  parent  command,  at  NAS  Norfolk,  operates  five 
deploying  detachments  and  one  nondeploying  unit, 
Det.  Dam  Neck. 

“The  squadron  provides  maintenance  and  acts  as  a 
regular  aircraft  maintenance  department,”  LT  McPher- 
son says.  “If  a piece  of  gear  goes  down,  we  send  it 
back  to  them.  They  repair  it  or  make  the  necessary 
changes  and  then  return  the  gear  to  us. 

“We  operate  only  target  drones.  We  also  use  the 
propeller-driven  MQM-33A,  an  Army  drone  of  which 
there  are  only  a few  left.  We  ran  out  of  the  Navy’s 
version,  the  MQM-36,  and  we  also  use  a drone  boat, 
the  Septar.” 

Det.  Dam  Neck  has  an  important  added  mission- 
operational  training  for  all  controllers  and  maintenance 
personnel  assigned  to  VC-6’s  deploying  detachments. 

The  pitch  of  the  MQM-74  increases  and  a signal  is 
given  to  LT  McPherson  that  the  drone  is  ready.  All 
hands  head  for  a nearby  bunker  where  the  lieutenant 
grabs  a microphone  to  talk  with  the  control  van  several 
hundred  yards  to  the  right  of  the  launch  pad.  ADR1 
Charles  P.  Bowling  will  “fly”  this  one.  Power  is  in- 
creased and  LT  McPherson’s  hand  goes  up.  His  fingers 
note  the  seconds  to  launch,  and  as  the  last  finger  disap- 
pears, there’s  a shattering  roar  as  the  JATO  ignites. 
The  pad  area  is  obscured  in  smoke.  Looking  over  the 
sandbags,  one  sees  the  ’74’s  fiery  tail  blazing  bril- 
liantly, downrange,  over  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 


^till  on  the  mike,  the  lieutenant  repeats:  “Abort!” 
**  The  mission  has  been  canceled  because  of  a con- 
trol malfunction,  and  an  electromagnet  aboard  the 
drone  automatically  releases  a parachute  housed  just 
aft  of  the  wing.  About  a mile  offshore  the  drone  swings 
gently  under  the  billowing  canopy.  Hitting  the  water, 
it  automatically  separates  from  the  parachute  with  only 
two  feet  of  its  overall  11’4”  length  bobbing  buoy-like 
on  the  surface. 

Minutes  later  a bellowing  silver  monster  rises  over 
the  dunes,  its  six-foot-high  wheels  carrying  it  easily 
through  the  sand  to  the  surf.  On  loan  from  the  Army, 
the  vehicle  is  an  Amphibious  Resupply  Cargo  Lighter 


(LARC). 

The  drone  is  still  fueled,  and  the  three-man  crew— 


with  only  a boat  hook— must  manhandle  its  300  pounds 
aboard  the  LARC  and  then  onto  a stand.  When  this 
part  of  the  recovery  is  completed,  the  men  turn  to 
hauling  in  the  parachute  which  now  has  the  charac- 
teristics of  a sea  anchor. 


A second  launch  is  prepared,  JATO  attached,  all 
^ systems  checked  out— the  countdown  begins.  Ig- 
nition is  successful,  another  MQM-74  roars  out  over 
the  water,  passing  the  laboring  recoverv  crew.  It  is 
headed  toward  the  F-4s  that  wait  for  it  several  miles 
above  the  bay.  From  the  van,  monitoring  personnel 
watch  through  high-powered  periscopes.  The  inside  of 
the  van  resembles  a freight  car  lined  with  electronic 
equipment;  it  is  dark,  except  for  a dimly  lit  area  mid- 
way down  the  narrow  corridor. 

LT  McPherson  is  at  the  control  console,  “flying” 
the  drone  and  monitoring  its  progress  on  a large,  il- 
luminated viewing  screen  which  consists  of  an  over- 
lay of  the  target  area.  There’s  an  automated  plotting 
arm  which  visibly  traces  the  drone’s  route  and  maneu- 
vers as  it  simulates  an  attacking  aircraft,  closing  at  a 
speed  of  300  knots  on  the  Phantoms. 

Standing  near  the  lieutenant  is  a tech  rep.  His  job 
is  to  keep  the  tracking  and  control  systems  in  an  up 
status.  Behind  both  of  them,  an  intent  gallery  of  “drone 
watchers”  has  assembled. 

The  O-in-C  says:  “They’re  coming  in  on  it.  Closing. 
They’re  firing.  That  was  close.”  The  line  on  the  screen 
waggles  to  and  fro  as  the  elusive  ’74  attempts  to  evade 
its  attackers  and  their  gunfire. 


A fter  30  minutes  of  “aerial  combat,”  the  radio-con- 
trolled  drone  is  flown  back  and  parachuted  off- 
shore. Word  is  passed  that  the  Phantom  flight  leader 
has  announced  a “good  show”  on  the  target’s  perform- 
ance. 

Down  the  road,  propeller-driven  MQ\l-33s  are  be- 
ing towed  to  the  launch  area  and  the  S eptars  are  being 
worked  on.  During  the  next  day’s  shot  they  will  be- 
come the  targets  for  surface  5-inch  guns,  and  the  sky 
and  waves  will  be  shattered  with  air  bursts  and  the 
whine  of  drones. 

—Story  by  Michael  G.  McDonnell 
—Photos  by  JOC  Dick  Benjamin,  USN 
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Point  Mugu 


uihen  you  want  a target  for  missiles  that  looks, 

* moves  and  sounds  like  an  airplane,  gives  off  heat 
like  an  airplane  and  is  the  same  size  as  an  airplane, 
the  best  thing  to  use  is  an  airplane. 

And  if  you  want  to  practice  firing  missiles  at  a tar- 
get airplane,  the  best  place  to  be  is  not  in  it.  So  vou 
modify  a real  plane  to  fly  without  a pilot  as  a drone. 
But  how  do  you  accomplish  takeoffs  and  landings  from 
a runway? 

“Very  carefully,”  is  the  answer  given  by  Point  Mu- 
gu’s  “Fox  Truck”  controllers,  Sam  Doran  and  Com- 
mander Hal  Daniels.  The  two  are  the  only  men  in  the 
nation  doing  their  particular  job. 

Fox  Truck  is  the  name  of  the  vehicle  the  duo  uses 
to  remotely  control  takeoffs  and  landings  of  drone  tar- 
get aircraft  flown  at  Point  Mugu  and  on  San  Nicolas 
Island  by  the  Naval  Missile  Center’s  Threat  Simulation 
Department. 

Point  Mugu  has  had  a Fox  Truck/drone  program 
since  its  formative  years  as  a base.  In  fact,  the  Navy’s 
interest  in  drones  influenced  the  selection  of  Point  Mu- 
gu for  the  Naval  Air  Missile  Test  Center.  Today,  other 
military  branches  and  fleet  units  using  pilotless  aircraft 
depend  on  Point  Mugu  for  its  experienced  controllers 
and  Fox  Truck  facilities. 


FOXES 


pox  truck  is  designed  to  provide  mobile  remote  eon- 
■ trol  of  an  airplane  via  an  array  of  switches  manned 
by  a controller  who  has  the  aircraft  in  sight.  When  the 
plane  is  safely  airborne,  control  is  passed  to  a com- 
panion chase  plane,  which  in  turn  transfers  control  of 
the  RVP  (Remotely  Piloted  Vehicle)  to  an  out-of-sight 
controller  in  Mugu’s  range  operations  building. 

All  practice  takeoffs  and  landings  at  Point  Mugu  use 


Top:  An  early  Point  Mugu  drone,  an  F-6F. 

Left:  Custom-built  truck  controls  takeoffs  and  landings. 
Above:  Briefing  on  the  T-33  before  a Fox  Bounce. 
Facing  page:  Sam  Doran,  an  earthbound  pilot. 

Far  right:  Landing  a NOLO  (no  live  operator). 
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a safety  pilot  who  rides  with  his  trigger  finger  on  the 
auto-pilot  switch,  ready  to  assume  control  immediately 
if  the  system  malfunctions.  But  at  San  Nic,  the  safety 
pilot  leaves  the  aircraft  just  before  takeoff  and  target 
operation  flights  are  then  NOLO  (No  Live  Operator). 

The  two  dozen  drone  target  aircraft  at  Mugu  are 
modified  F-9  and  T-33A  planes.  Fox  Truck  controls 
them  via  a UHF  band  that  avoids  interference  from 
police  radio  transmissions  and  local  diathermy  units. 

Doran  and  Daniels,  reported  to  be  the  military’s 
only  two  active  Fox  controllers,  are  both  pilots.  Doran 
began  working  with  drones  in  February  1942  as  a 
Navy  seaman-mechanic  with  VJ-5  at  Cape  May,  N.  J., 
and  earned  his  wings  in  1947.  He  came  to  Mugu  after 
retiring  in  1965.  Doran’s  30-year  observation  of  pilot- 
less aircraft  has  earned  him  the  affectionate  title  of 
“Fox  Doctor.” 

CDR  Daniels,  a pilot  for  17  years,  learned  Fox  con- 
trol techniques  from  Doran  last  year. 

THE  NAVY  HAS  BEEN  EXPERIMENTING  with  drone  ail- 

* craft  since  1917,  when  a “flying  bomb”  was  manu- 
factured and  some  N-9s  were  converted  to  automatic 
airplanes.  A year  later,  a pilotless  N-9  was  successfully 
launched  at  Long  Island  in  New  York  but  failed  to 
land  successfully  after  the  prescribed  course  and  was 
last  seen  flying  eastward  at  4000  feet. 

In  1932,  Doran  reports,  the  British  achieved  a suc- 
cessful takeoff  from  and  landing  on  water  of  a radio- 
controlled  aircraft  called  the  Queen  Bee.  The  U.  S. 
Navy,  impressed  with  the  British  effort,  then  began 
serious  experimentation  and  in  1936  named  Lieutenant 
Commander  Delmar  S.  Fahmey  to  command  the  drone 
project.  Fahmey  later  served  as  commander  of  the 
test  center  at  Point  Mugu.  By  1937  the  Navy  had 
matched  the  British  success  and  a year  later  began  us- 
ing a drone  aircraft  as  a target  for  uss  Ranger  (CV  4). 

Doran  explains  that  secrecy  surrounding  the  early 


drone  experiments  called  for  code  names  such  as  ‘dog’ 
for  drone,  and  “fox”  for  controller.  “Project  Fox”  was 
used  to  designate  the  overall  program. 

Mobile  radio  transmitters  for  remote  control  were 
originally  housed  in  a Fox  Cart,  a name  later  changed 
when  vans— actually  refurbished  bakery  trucks— were 
introduced,  leading  to  Fox  Van  and  then  to  Fox  Truck. 
Point  Mugu  has  a fleet  of  six  such  trucks,  each  spe- 
cially built  on  a I960  truck  chassis  complete  with  two 
generator  units.  There  are  two  entire  control  trans- 
mitters and  three  radio  communication  radios  in  each 
truck.  At  the  rear  of  the  truck  is  the  controller’s  con- 
sole and  a seat  in  a gondola  that  can  be  elevated  to 
give  better  view  of  takeoffs.  The  console  is  an  array  of 
switches  and  a control  yoke.  Voice  communication  is 
maintained  with  the  safety  pilot  throughout  each 
operation. 

takeoffs  are  made  with  the  truck  parked  in  the 
* middle  of  the  runway,  about  500  feet  behind  the 
drone,  in  order  to  observe  and  correct  the  heading  of 
the  drone  during  takeoff.  Landings  are  delicate 
maneuvers,  with  the  truck  at  the  side  of  the  runway 
and  the  plane  approaching  at  120  miles  per  hour.  An 
extra  “beep”  (radio  signal)  and  the  drone  may  take 
a sudden  unexpected  right  or  left  turn. 

Occasionally,  drones  land  smoothly  but  suddenly 
veer  to  one  side.  Over  the  years  a few  Fox  controllers 
have  been  “chased”  by  their  own  aircraft. 

Besides  auto-pilot  equipment,  drone  aircraft  may  be 
outfitted  with  a variety  of  augmentation  devices  such 
as  electronic  countermeasures  to  confuse  radar  and 
heat-seeking  missiles,  plus  miss-distance  indicators  to 
record  how  close  missiles  have  come  to  the  target 
plane. 

While  the  Navy  and  Point  Mugu  have  a long  as- 
sociation with  the  Fox  Project,  their  “dogs”  and  “foxes” 
are  still  learning  new  tricks. 
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SIXTH  FLEET  BAN 


• Camel  rides  were  a favorite  attraction 
when  the  band  members  toured  the 
fairgrounds. 

• Meeting  of  the  Russian  and  U.  S. 
bandmasters  during  a break  on  the 
parade  grounds. 

• Emperor  Haile  Selassie  receives  honors 
on  board  USS  Waddell. 


II  ioin  the  Navy  and  See  the  World”  mav  have 
lost  some  of  its  glamor  in  these  days  of  space  age 
travel— with  Rome  and  Bombay  now  only  hours  awav 
by  jet,  the  Navy’s  long-standing  motto  might  seem  out 
of  date  to  many.  But  you’d  probably  have  a hard  time 
convincing  members  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  Band— who  re- 
cently returned  from  a week-long  musical  tour  of  Ethi- 
opia—that  the  travel  and  adventure  of  Navy  life  are 
gone. 

The  band,  sent  to  Ethiopia  to  represent  the  United 
States  musically  in  the  annual  Ethiopian  Navy  Davs 
celebration,  performed  for  Ethiopian  citizens  and  en- 
thusiastic crowds  of  American  servicemen  and  depend- 
ents stationed  there.  Kicking  off  their  musical  tour  in 
Asmara,  where  they  were  lodged  and  fed  at  Kagnew 
Station,  the  Sixth  Fleet  musicians  performed  before 
military  audiences  at  the  station’s  theater  and  several 
service  clubs  the  first  day.  Next  day  the  band  drew  a 
large  crowd  at  Asmara  University  and  on  the  fair- 
grounds of  Asmara’s  Expo  ’72.  Although  Ameriean- 
style  music  is  much  different  from  their  native  music, 
the  Ethiopians  gave  the  Navy  musicians  a very  en- 
thusiastic reception. 

Following  their  two-day  stint  in  Asmara,  the  band 
was  flown  to  the  Red  Sea  port  of  Massawa  to  perform 
before  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  at  the  Ethiopian  Navy 
Days  graduation  parade.  On  the  flight  from  Asmara 
to  Massawa  the  plane  descended,  from  an  elevation 
of  7600  feet^  to  sea  level  in  20  minutes  which,  one 
musician  joked  as  he  stepped  down  from  the  plane, 
was  the  “longest  glide  pattern  I ever  saw.” 

a^reeted  at  the  airport  by  public  affairs  repre- 
^ sentatives,  band  members  were  bussed  to  uss 
Waddell  (DDG  24),  the  ship  selected  to  represent  the 
U.  S.  in  this  celebration.  After  getting  settled  in  their 
quarters  aboard  Waddell,  several  band  members 
toured  the  downtown  area  of  Massawa,  where  they 
found  most  Ethiopians  to  be  very  friendly  and  quite 
familiar  with  the  English  language. 

That  evening  the  band  played  at  a reception  hosted 
by  the  American  delegation  at  the  Red  Sea  Recreation 
Center  in  downtown  Massawa  and  a later  reception  at 
the  home  of  Commodore  Desta,  Vice  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  of  the  Ethiopian  Navy. 

Next  morning,  following  breakfast  aboard  Waddell, 
the  band  was  driven  to  the  parade  grounds  at  the  Im- 
perial Navy  Base  outside  Massawa  where  bands  repre- 
senting other  nations  were  preparing  to  rehearse  for 
the  Ethiopian  Navy  Days  graduation  parade  that 
night.  The  Sixth  Fleet  Band  was  joined  in  its  rehearsal 
by  a Navy  drill  team  from  Waddell. 
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• The  Russian,  U.  S.,  British,  Ethiopian  and  Sudanese 
bands. 

• Performing  at  Asmara's  Expo  '72. 

• Ethiopia's  precision  torch  drill  team. 

• Bands  pass  in  review  before  Emperor  Haile  Selassie. 


D °n  PARADE 


a spirit  of  camaraderie  and  goodwill  prevailed 
throughout  the  rehearsal.  Any  political  or  ideolog- 
ical differences  were  quickly  forgotten,  as  bands  from 
various  countries  applauded  one  another  as  they 
inarched  off  the  field.  The  Russian  bandmaster  greeted 
Chief  Musician  Charles  Cardwell,  Sixth  Fleet  band- 
master, with  a handshake  and  smile,  and  Russian  and 
American  musicians  exchanged  mementos  and  posed 
for  pictures  together. 

Sixth  Fleet  Band  members  were  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  friendliness  shown  by  every- 
one at  the  rehearsal.  They  were  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  Ethiopian  Navy  song  has  the  same  tune  as  “An- 
chors A weigh.” 

During  the  afternoon  Emperor  Selassie  paid  a visit 
to  Waddell  where  he  was  met  on  board  by  the  Honor- 
able Ross  E.  Adair,  Ambassador  to  Ethiopia;  Rear  Ad- 
miral M.  G.  Bayne,  Commander  Middle  East  Force; 
and  Commander  Albert  J.  Herberger,  commanding  of- 
ficer of  Waddell.  Following  an  honors  ceremony,  the 
Emperor  visited  the  group  in  the  CO’s  cabin. 

The  graduation  parade  that  evening  was  an  impres- 
sive ceremony.  Drill  team  exhibitions  kicked  off  the 
evening’s  activities  on  the  floodlit  parade  grounds. 
Then  bands  representing  France,  Great  Britain,  Rus- 
sia, Sudan,  Italy,  the  United  States,  and  host  country 
Ethiopia  paraded  before  the  reviewing  stand  of  Em- 
peror Selassie.  Finally,  the  Emperor  presented  swords 
and  certificates  to  graduating  midshipmen  and  warrant 
officers  of  the  Ethiopian  Naval  Academy. 

Ethiopian  Navy  Days  were  concluded  the  following 
day  with  a joint  underway  exercise,  “Sea  Dog  Day,” 
when  all  navies  passed  in  review  before  the  Emperor’s 
ship.  The  Sixth  Fleet  Band  played  a concert  on  board 
Waddell  as  visitors  dined  buffet-style. 

the  band  flew  back  to  Asmara  the  next  day  to  await 
■ a flight  to  Addis  Ababa,  the  capital,  for  their 
concluding  performances;  but,  due  to  engine  troubles, 
the  flight  was  canceled,  and  the  band  began  its  flight 
home.  After  a brief  stopover  at  Incirlik  Air  Force  Base, 
Adana,  Turkey,  the  musicians  boarded  an  Air  Force 
C-130  for  the  final  leg  of  their  journey  to  Naples, 
Italy,  from  where  buses  drove  them  to  Gaeta,  home 
port  for  Sixth  Fleet  Flagship  uss  Springfield  (CLG  7). 

Though  all  seemed  glad  to  be  home,  the  musicians 
had  accumulated  many  pleasant  memories  from  their 
experiences  of  the  past  week.  Ghief  Cardwell  probably 
summed  it  up,  saying,  “This  trip  proved  to  me  that 
music  is  truly  the  international  language.” 

—Story  and  Photos  by  PHC  John  W.  Gorman 
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and  there  they  were,  Rear  Admiral  Seiberlich  ad- 
**  dressing  members  of  Helicopter  Rescue  Squadron 
Seven,  Lieutenant  Commander  Clyde  Lassen  sitting 
pensively  behind  the  admiral,  the  blue  ribbon  of  his 
Medal  of  Honor  glowing  against  the  white  of  his  uni- 
form, and  Clementine,  the  last  of  the  Karman  H-2 
Seasprite  helicopters.  In  a sense,  Clementine  was  the 
guest  of  honor  for  she  and  her  sisters  were  being 
phased  out  to  make  way  for  the  new  Sikorsky  H-3. 

Probably  each  man  present  entertained  his  own 
thoughts  as  the  admiral  spoke,  because  the  chopper 
to  which  they  were  saying  goodbye  represented  others 
which  had  carried  them  into  and  out  of  some  pretty 
hairy  situations. 

Back  in  1969,  the  squadron’s  men  and  machines  had 
established  an  unprecedented  record  for  successful 
Navy  rescue  operations  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 


small  arms  fire,  making  it  impossible  for  the  stranded 
pilots  to  come  aboard.  The  young  lieutenant  (jg) 
pulled  the  Seasprite  up  and  studied  another  approach. 
Locating  a landing  spot  between  two  large  trees,  he 
again  lowered  the  chopper  but  the  overhead  flares 
which  illuminated  the  scene  burned  out  and,  with 
depth  perception  gone,  the  copter  veered  slightly  to 
the  right  and  hit  one  of  the  trees. 

Lieutenant  Lassen  righted  his  craft  but  it  was  vi- 
brating and  almost  uncontrollable.  Things  couldn’t 
have  been  much  worse  for,  in  addition  to  the  damage 
to  the  plane,  fuel  was  dangerously  low  and  everyone 
within  range  was  shooting  at  the  shuddering  copter. 
Again  flares  lit  the  scene,  burned  out,  and  darkness 
once  more  enveloped  the  scene. 

There  was  no  more  time  for  flare  drops;  the  young 
pilot  turned  on  his  landing  lights  so  he  could  see  to 


. . Gone  Forever, 
Clementine . . 

But  Not  Forgotten, 

As  Sikorsky  “Sea  King" 
Takes  Over 


THE  NEW  SIKORSKY  C-3  HELICOPTER  seen 
at  left  will  now  replace  "Clementine" 
and  her  sister  Karman  H-2  Seasprites. 

At  right,  CDR  John  Holtzclaw  (left)  was  the 
F-4  pilot  that  LCDR  Clyde  Lassen  (right) 
rescued  during  the  mission  which  brought 
Lassen  the  Medal  of  Honor.  They  are  seen 
here  at  ceremonies  marking  the 
phasing-out  of  "Clementine." 


President  of  the  United  States  had  commended  them 
for  their  bravery.  Indirectly,  the  Commander  in  Chief 
had  also  commented  favorably  on  the  Seasprites  in 
which  they  made  their  rescues.  None  of  the  situations 
in  which  the  H-2s  found  themselves  was  a bed  of 
roses  but  some  of  them  were  more  perilous  than 
others. 

As  the  admiral’s  remarks  continued,  Lieutenant 
^ Commander  Lassen  may  have  recalled  the  night 
he  piloted  Clementine  through  the  darkness  into  a hail 
of  lead  to  rescue  two  downed  aviators  north  of  the 
DMZ.  For  the  complete  story  see  All  Hands,  April 
1969,  p.  14. 

He  had  maneuvered  the  Seasprite  to  within  200  feet 
of  the  downed  airmen  but  drew  enemy  automatic  and 


set  down.  Enemy  fire  poured  in  but,  somehow,  the 
copter,  its  crew  and  the  twosome  being  rescued  sur- 
vived and  whirred  off  into  the  darkness.  Outmaneuv- 
ering  coastal  antiaircraft  fire,  the  bullet-riddled  Clem- 
entine, shivering  like  a person  suffering  from  malaria, 
finally  settled  down  on  the  landing  pad  of  uss  Jouett 
(DLG  29). 

The  Sikorsky  H-3s  which  are  replacing  Clementine 
and  her  sisters  will  also  be  flown  by  the  four  detach- 
ments of  Helicopter  Squadron  Seven.  As  the  admiral 
concluded  his  remarks,  a riffle  of  applause  disturbed 
the  air  at  the  Imperial  Beach  Naval  Air  Station,  but 
Clementine  sat  impassively  at  the  platform’s  side.  Per- 
haps she  was  assuaging  her  vanity  with  the  thought 
that,  for  a gal  who  had  led  such  a hard  life,  she  still 
looked  pretty  good. 
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• "RIGHTS  AND  BENEFITS  ISSUE"  REPRINT  NOW  AVAILABLE 

A revised  and  updated  reprint  of  the  December  1971/January  1972 
special  double  issue  of  ALL  HANDS  entitled  "Rights  and  Benefits  for  Navy  - 
men,  Women  and  Their  Families"  is  now  being  distributed  to  all  ships  and 
stations  for  individual  distribution  to  career  enlisted  people  and  officers. 

Due  to  the  great  number  of  requests  for  this  special  issue,  it  was  decided 
to  reprint  the  material  as  a NavPers  publication  (15885-C);  official 
distribution,  which  is  limited  to  career  and  potential  career  people  only, 
is  based  on  approximately  one-third  of  the  total  authorized  number  of  people 
assigned  to  each  command. 

Additional  personal  copies  of  this  publication  are  for  sale  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  at  $1.00  per  copy.  Mail  your  check  or  money  order 
directly  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20402.  Be  sure  to  include  the  name  "Rights  and  Benefits 
for  Navy  Men,  Women  and  Their  Families"  [NavPers  15885-C)  and,  of  course, 
your  return  address.  For  information  about  a personal  subscription  to  ALL 
HANDS,  see  the  last  page  of  this  or  any  other  issue. 

• FIRST  ENLISTED  SHORE  BILLET  SUMMARY  NOW  AVAILABLE 

The  first  summary  listing  of  enlisted  shore  billets,  designed  to  give 
enlisted  people  a better  idea  of  possible  duty  assignments  available  to  them, 
was  recently  distributed  throughout  the  fleet.  The  result  of  a recommendation 
by  the  Machinist's  Mates  Retention  Study  Group,  this  shore  billet  summary  lists 
all  existing  enlisted  billets  by  rate  and  rating;  similar  listings  will  be 
published  semiannually  in  the  form  of  BuPers  Notices.  In  addition,  LINK  (The 
Enlisted  Personnel  Distribution  Bulletin)  and  ALL  HANDS  will  periodically  in- 
clude articles  concerning  upcoming  requirements  for  men  and  women  in  various 
geographic  areas  and  types  of  duty. 

• PILOT  PROGRAMS:  TESTS  FOR  DETERMINING  CONSTRUCTIVE  CHANGE 

For  many  of  the  recommendations  made  by  Retention  Study  Groups  (see 
preceding  article  in  this  issue) , there  is  an  important  step  in  the  process  of 
change  which  comes  between  the  presentation  of  recommendations  and  final  action 
taken  on  them.  This  step  is  the  pilot  program,  a method  by  which  recommenda- 
tions are  tested  on  a limited  scale- -in  terms  of  time,  money,  and  population 
affected--to  more  accurately  determine  the  feasibility  of  Navywide  application. 
Although  the  particular  subjects  of  pilot  programs  vary  widely,  as  do  the  fac- 
tors which  must  be  considered  in  each  case,  most  recommendations  which  warrant 
a pilot  study  involve  major  changes  in  Navy  policies  and  practices.  Within 
the  past  two  years,  50  pilot  programs  have  been  started;  some  of  these  have 
been  completed  and  others  are  still  underway.  For  a better  idea  of  how  pilot 
programs,  past  and  present,  affect  you,  look  for  an  in-depth  article  on  pilot 
programs  in  a forthcoming  issue  of  ALL  HANDS. 

• NEW  AGE  WAIVER  AND  RELAXED  VISUAL  STANDARDS  FOR  NESEP 

If  you  have  not  considered  applying  for  the  Navy  Enlisted  Scientific 
Education  Program  (NESEP)  because  you  thought  you  were  too  old  or  your  eyesight 
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wasn't  up  to  par,  you  should  take  a second  look.  There's  now  a meritorious  age 
waiver  for  NESEP  for  which  you  may  be  eligible  if  your  enlisted  record  is  ex- 
cellent and  you're  otherwise  qualified  for  the  program.  Visual  standards  have 
also  been  relaxed;  in  general,  if  your  eyesight  is  correctable  to  20/20  in  each 
eye  with  glasses,  you're  eligible. 

NESEP  can  mean  up  to  four  years  of  uninterrupted  education  at  one  of 
22  leading  universities  across  the  country,  leading  to  a baccalaureate  degree 
in  one  of  the  major  areas  of  engineering,  physical  science  or  mathematics. 

When  you're  a NESEP  officer  candidate,  all  your  tuition,  fees  and  books  are 
paid  for--and  you  still  receive  full  pay  and  allowances  for  your  enlisted  pay- 
grade.  And,  upon  graduation,  you'll  be  commissioned  as  a Navy  officer.  If 
you're  interested  in  NESEP,  see  your  career  counselor  soon.  Applications  for 
1973  enrollment  must  reach  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  by  1 Oct  72. 

• CARS/CARSO  PROGRAM  LOOKING  FOR  QUALIFIED  OFFICERS 

Officers  who  have,  in  addition  to  expertise  in  a naval  specialty,  a 
strong  background  in  a particular  country,  area  or  region  may  have  a chance  to 
further  their  knowledge  and  put*  it  to  practical  use  through  the  Country,  Area, 
or  Regional  Specialist/Country,  Area,  or  Regional  Staff  Officers  (CARS/CARSO) 
Program.  A "CARS"  is  an  officer  of  any  designator  who  has  been  formally  iden- 
tified as  having  considerable  expertise  in  a specific  country,  area,  or  region 
by  virtue  of  language  qualification,  academic  background  and  practical  ex- 
perience. A "CARSO"  is  an  officer  of  any  designator  who  has  been  selected  by 
a CARSO  selection  board  to  serve  on  a major  staff  in  a politico-military  or 
strategic  planning  billet  requiring  the  specific  country,  area  or  regional 
expertise.  Officers  interested  in  the  CARS/CARSO  program  should  inquire  im- 
mediately; applications  for  consideration  by  the  Oct  72  CARSO  board  must  reach 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  by  15  Sep  72. 

• GETTING  OUT  SOON  WITH  NO  JOB  IN  SIGHT?  CHECK  OUT  SKILL  CENTERS 

If  you're  getting  out  of  the  Navy  soon,  you  should  know  that  the  current 
unemployment  rate  of  veterans  is  higher  than  that  of  non-veterans  of  the  same 
age  category.  You  should  also  know  that  you  might  be  eligible  for  the  Navy's 
Skill  Center  training,  which  could  provide  you  with  the  training  and  experi- 
ence you  need  to  obtain  suitable  and  worthwhile  civilian  employment.  You're 
eligible  for  Skill  Center  training  if  you're  disabled  or  in  paygrades  E-4 
and  below  and  in  any  of  the  following  categories:  non-high  school  graduate, 

Vietnam  veteran,  or  not  eligible  to  reenlist.  If  you  think  you  might  be 
eligible,  see  your  Project  Transition  officer  for  more  details. 

• STEWARDS  ENCOURAGED  TO  CHANGE  RATINGS 

The  steward  rating  continues  to  be  manned  in  excess  of  requirements, 
and  those  people  serving  as  SDls  and  SD2s  are  being  encouraged  to  request  a 
change  of  rating.  Requests  are  particularly  desired  from  people  meeting  the 
eligibility  requirements  for  Class  "A"  school  training;  waivers  of  test  score 
requirements  for  school  assignments  are  considered  on  an  individual  basis,  but 
may  not  exceed  20  points  of  the  combined  scores.  Those  not  eligible  for  school 
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may  request  participation  in  a Navywide  examination  for  a lateral  change  of 
rate.  Stewards  requesting  a change  of  rating  may  also  participate  for  advance- 
ment in  the  steward  rating  at  the  same  time.  SDs  interested  in  changing  should 
see  their  personnel  officer  for  full  details  and  eligibility  requirements. 

• OFFICER  "SPOT”  PROMOTION  ELIGIBILITY  REVISED 

Owing  to  current  budgetary  constraints  and  officer  manning  levels,  the 
"spot"  promotion  program  for  officers  has  been  reduced.  The  following  cate- 
gories remain  eligible  for  spot  promotions: 

• Lieutenants  (jg)  and  lieutenants  of  the  unrestricted  line  assigned 
to  units  specified  in  OpNavInst  1421. IB. 

• Lieutenants  (jg),  lieutenants,  and  lieutenant  commanders  of  all  des- 
ignators assigned  to  units  permanently  stationed  in  Southeast  Asia. 

SecNav  Instruction  1421. 3C,  which  contains  this  revision,  does  not  ter- 
minate "spot"  appointments  of  officers  promoted  under  provisions  of  the  prev- 
ious directive.  See  your  personnel  officer  for  further  details. 

• TIME  IN  GRADE  REQUIREMENTS  INCREASED  FOR  ENSIGNS  AND  LTJGs 

Ensigns  are  now  required  to  serve  18  months  in  grade  before  becoming 
eligible  for  promotion  to  lieutenant  (jg),  and  lieutenants  (jg)  must  complete 
three  and  one-half  years'  commissioned  service  to  be  eligible  for  promotion  to 
lieutenant.  In  addition,  the  time  requirement  for  promotion  from  LTJG  to  LT 
will  be  increased  to  four  years'  commissioned  service  effective  1 Jul  73. 

These  changes,  announced  in  a recent  AlNav,  were  made  to  accommodate  recent 
large  pay  increases,  maintain  a balance  between  current  budgetary  limitations 
and  the  officer  personnel  structure,  and  to  provide  junior  officers  with  more 
experience.  The  new  flow  points  are  consistent  with  those  of  the  other  services. 

• CERTAIN  E-3s  MAY  SHIP  OVER;  OTHER  REENLISTMENT  CRITERIA  REVISED 

Due  to  one  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  Reenlistment  Quality  Control 
Program,  commanding  officers  now  have  the  authority  to  grant  waivers  to  high 
quality  Navymen  in  pay  grade  E-3  for  reenlistment,  even  though  they  have  not 
yet  passed  the  service-wide  examination  to  pay  grade  E-4.  In  addition,  petty 
officers  1st  and  2nd  class  of  the  ratings  listed  in  Group  "A"  and  POls  of  the 
ratings  listed  in  Group  "B"  of  the  current  "Open  Rates/Skills  List"  (BuPers 
Note  1130  of  23  Mar  72)  who  have  not  yet  met  their  professional  growth  qualif-- 
ications,  may  continue  their  careers  beyond  20  years--provided  they  are  of  the 
caliber  needed  for  the  Navy's  quality  career  force.  See  your  career  counselor 
or  personnel  officer  for  other  details  contained  in  BuPers  Instruction  1133. 22C 

• CAREER  COUNSELING  PROGRAM  EXPANDED,  NEW  BILLETS  CREATED 

All  sea  commands  with  200  or  more  enlisted  members  aboard  will  soon 
have,  if  they  don't  already,  a full-time  enlisted  career  counselor  unencumbered 
by  collateral  duties.  This  latest  expansion  of  the  career  counseling,  as  an- 
nounced in  Z-gram  113,  resulted  from  findings  that  "individualized  career  coun- 
seling services  have  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  ensuring 
that  people  understand  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  continued  service 
and  of  helping  them  arrive  at  an  intelligent  decision  concerning  their  future." 
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The  Z-gram  went  on  to  say  that  these  new  billets  should  in  no  way  diminish  the 
role  of  division  officers  and  leading  petty  officers;  rather,  career  counselors 
should  work  with  divisional  leaders  in  handling  individual  cases. 

• NAVY  CONVERTING  TO  OCR  RECORD  SYSTEM 

The  Navy  is  currently  in  the  process  of  converting  many  personnel  and 
pay  documents  to  an  Optical  Character  Recognition  (OCR)  format--a  more 
accurate  and  eventually  faster  way  of  making  entries  into  an  individual's  pay 
and  service  records.  One  of  the  major  purposes  of  this  conversion  is  to 
support  the  Joint  Uniform  Military  Pay  System  (JUMPS);  to  do  this,  your 
personnel  office  must  keep  abreast  -of  the  latest  and  most  accurate  informa- 
tion about  you. 

When  JUMPS  is  finally  instituted,  it  will  use  the  same  authoritative 
source  document  for  updating  both  pay  and  personnel  records.  During  the 
current  conversion  process,  many  of  the  personnel-type  changes  which  are 
reported  via  OCR  and  JUMPS  documents  must  also  be  reported  via  the  person- 
nel diary;  this  duplication  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  new  record 
system  is  working  accurately.  The  implementation  of  JUMPS  will  mean  better 
management  and  quicker  resolution  of  pay  and  service  record  problems.  But 
it  will  also  mean  that  personnel  offices  must  be  even  more  timely  and 
accurate  in  diary  preparation  and,  to  do  this,  they'll  need  the  help  and 
cooperation  of  every  sailor.  Make  sure  the  information  you  give  them  is 
accurate  and  up  to  date. 

• GUARD  PROGRAM:  CHOICE  OF  DUTY  FOR  NUCLEAR- TRAINED  NAVYMEN 

If  you're  a Nuclear  Propulsion  Plant  Operator  within  six  months  of 
your  EAOS,  as  extended,  and  completing  between  six  and  10  years  of  service, 
you  may  be  eligible  for  the  Guaranteed  Assignment  Retention  (GUARD)  Program 
and  receive  a specific  duty  assignment  as  a reenlistment  incentive.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  offer  nuclear-trained  Navymen  a choice  of  guaranteed  duty 
assignment  as  follows: 

• If  you're  serving  in  an  operational  nuclear  billet  at  sea,  you  may 
request  a guaranteed  assignment  to  shore  duty  or  sea/neutral  duty  in  the  home 
port  of  your  choice  with  an  option  for  a guaranteed  follow-on  assignment.  A 
waiver  of  prescribed  sea  tour  will  be  granted  if  necessary. 

• If  you're  serving  in  a non-operational  nuclear  billet  or  non-nuclear 
billet  classified  as  sea  or  neutral  duty,  you  may  request  a guaranteed  assign- 
ment to  a nuclear-powered  ship  in  the  home  port  of  your  choice,  with  an  option 
for  guaranteed  follow-on  assignment  to  shore  duty. 

• If  you're  serving  on  shore  duty,  you're  eligible  for  guaranteed 
assignment  to  a nuclear-powered  ship  in  the  home  port  of  your  choice. 

For  more  information,  see  BuPersNote  1306  of  15  Jun  72. 

• NAVY  OILER  JOINS  MSC,  WILL  HAVE  CIVILIAN  CREW 

USS  Taluga,  a Pacific  Fleet  oiler,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Navy's 
Military  Sealift  Command  and  will  be  manned  by  a civilian  crew.  Her  decommis- 
sioning and  transfer  is  part  of  a series  of  exercises  designed  to  test  the 
ability  of  civilian  manned  ships  to  support  Navy  combatant  ships. 
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from  the  desk  of  the 

Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer 
of  the  Navy 


Chain  of  Communication 


| t has  been  a year 
now  since  Z-95  es- 
tablished Master 
Chief  Petty  Officer  of 
the  Command  billets 
at  23  major  com- 
mands. Since  that 
time,  five  additional 
“mcpoc”  billets  have 
been  approved  and 
the  program  is  in  full 
swing.  Additional 
mcpoc  billets  are  un- 
der consideration  and 
may  be  implemented 
as  various  commands  undergo  reorganization. 

Moreover,  a rapidly  growing  number  of  smaller 
commands  have  appointed  Senior  Enlisted  Advisors 
(SEAs).  There’s  hardlv  a command  that  I visit  now 
that  does  not  have  either  a collateral  or  primary 
duty  SEA.  The  results  are  definitely  beginning  to 
show.  Internal  communications  throughout  the  Navy 
are  improving.  Together  with  Career  Counselors, 
Minority  Affairs  Representatives  and  Drug  Edu- 
cation Specialists,  enlisted  men  and  women  and 
their  commanding  officers  have  a better  opportun- 
ity to  understand  each  other’s  desires,  pressures  and 
limitations. 

For  an  organization  as  large  as  the  Navy,  the 
mcpon/mcpoc/sea  communication  network  is  a 
logical  way  to  coordinate  the  flow  of  ideas  and 
communicate  with  one  another  when  normal  chan- 
nels break  down.  Information  can  be  transmitted 
directly,  in  person,  via  letter,  or  through  the  tele- 
phone in  a matter  of  minutes. 

Even  when  normal  channels  are  working  prop- 
erlv,  this  communication  still  serves  to  heighten  our 
understanding  and  appreciation  for  the  ideas  and 
problems  at  both  ends  of  the  chain  of  command. 
I am  able  to  report  directly  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  and  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  on  con- 
ditions as  I find  them.  In  turn,  when  responding 
to  the  correspondence  that  reaches  my  office,  I 
can  usually  explain  the  pressures,  policies  and  limi- 
tations that  govern  the  decisions  that  are  made 


here  in  the  Bureau  and  elsewhere.  The  same  holds 
true  for  mcpocs  and  SEAs  on  a smaller  scale. 

Although  my  office  still  receives  a healthy  vol- 
ume of  correspondence  directly  from  individual 
Navy  men  and  women,  the  flow  of  minor  irritants 
and  “little  things”  is  down.  More  and  more  of  the 
gripes  and  complaints  of  Navy  life  are  being  settled 
where  they  should  be,  at  the  command,  type, 
force  and  fleet  levels. 


Whenever  possible,  problems  that  reach  my  of- 
fice are  handled  back  down  through  SEA  and 
mcpoc  channels.  To  illustrate,  recently  a 1st  class 
petty  officer  who  made  a permanent  change  of 
station  move  experienced  unusual  delays  in  obtain- 
ing his  travel  money,  TLA  authorization,  per  diem 
and  his  wife’s  health  record,  because  of  certain 
administrative  errors.  All  efforts  at  the  local  level 
had  failed.  My  office  was  able  to  contact  the 
cognizant  mcpocs  who  contacted  appropriate  in- 
dividuals within  their  chain  of  communication.  It 
was  not  too  long  before  the  man  and  his  wife  were 
in  receipt  of  their  money  and  documents.  The  chain 
of  communication  had  really  worked  as  advertised. 

In  so  doing,  the  young  Navyman  and  his  family 
got  the  service  that  they  deserved.  They  got  what 
had  been  denied  them  by  excessive  delays  in  nor- 
mal channels.  They  did  not  receive  special  consider- 
ation that  would  not  be  given  to  any  other  Navy 
family  in  a similar  state  of  affairs.  By  itself,  no  one 
system  can  “bat  a thousand”  consistently.  That  is 
the  beauty  of  the  mcpon/mcpoc/sea  svstem;  it 
acts  as  a backup  system  for  traditional  channels. 


The  chain  of  communication  can  assist  the  com- 
mand decision-maker  by  providing  him  with  factual 
information  on  the  conditions  of  service  and  en- 
listed morale  within  a given  command.  It  can  also 
provide  enlisted  men  and  women  with  reliable  in- 
formation concerning  their  responsibilities  and  op- 
portunities and,  if  all  else  fails,  assist  them  in  the 
redress  of  legitimate  grievances.  Because  of  these 
efforts,  commanding  officers,  junior  officers,  petty 
officers  and  nonrated  men  alike  should  find  de- 
cisions easier  to  make  and  consequences  more 
predictable. 

There  are  many  uses  for  the  mcpon/mcpoc/sea 
communication  chain.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations utilized  the  mcpoc  network  recently  to  sur- 
vey enlisted  opinion.  Twice  yearly,  mcpocs  gather 
together  and  share  a wealth  of  information  which 
often  results  in  a number  of  recommendations  that 
are  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  Navv  life 
for  everyone.  From  the  Fleet,  questions  are  an- 
swered, problems  are  illuminated  and  resolved  on 
a daily  basis.  SEAs  and  mcpocs  are  even  assisting 
the  recruiting  effort  by  their  contact  with  civilian 
organizations. 


Whether  it  is  telling  someone  how  to  contact  his 
detailer  or  submitting  a recommendation  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  or  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, as  the  mcpon,  a mcpoc  or  a SEA,  all  we 
have  to  offer  anyone  is  service. 
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REVISED  POLICY  ON  PCS  : 

What  It  Means  To  You 


^ver  the  past  few  years  the  Navy  has  had  to 
spend  about  a quarter  of  a billion  dollars  annually 
for  the  Permanent  Change  of  Station  (PCS)  orders  in- 
volved in  the  travel,  transportation  and  associated 
entitlements  supporting  the  movement  of  officer  and 
enlisted  personnel,  their  families  and  household 
effects. 

Moves  must  be  made  and  dollars  spent  for  one  main 
reason— to  put  the  right  people  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time  in  order  to  train  and  maintain  the 
Fleet. 

People  must  be  brought  into  the  Navy,  moved  to 
and  from  training  facilities,  and  make  all  the  other 
moves  needed  to  achieve  sea/shore  rotation.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Navy  must  keep  the  balance  of  re- 
quired officer  and  enlisted  skills  in  each  operational 
unit— and  as  they  come  to  the  end  of  their  naval 
careers,  retire  or  separate  them  from  active  duty. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  Navy  must  take  care  of  such 
situations  as  hospitalization,  humanitarian  transfers 
and  other  unusual  situations  demanding  moves. 

The  cost  of  these  moves  is  increasing,  primarily 
for  two  reasons:  the  inflation  in  our  economy  and  the 
reductions  in  forces.  Rising  costs  in  the  Defense 
budget,  of  which  PCS  is  a part,  are  of  concern  to  all 
levels  in  the  government.  Accordingly,  Naw  policies 
have  been  reviewed  and  revised  in  order  to  reduce 
the  cost  and  number  of  moves  in  the  PCS  area,  as  a 
contribution  toward  more  efficient  management  of  the 
Navy  budget. 

In  accordance  with  this  effort,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  has  instituted  several  management  actions 
with  the  aim  of  reducing  the  number  of  moves  and 
their  costs.  Many  of  these  actions  will  benefit  all 
Navymen  in  the  long  run. 

• First,  BuPers  has  established  minimum  tour 
lengths,  both  sea  and  shore,  for  most  of  our  new 
sailors  and  young  officers. 

• Second,  we  are  extending  the  tour  lengths  of 
middle-grade  and  senior-grade  officer  and  enlisted 
personnel  in  those  cases  where  it  will  not  create  an 
inequitable  sea/shore  rotation. 

• Third,  the  Navy  is  looking  toward  more  con- 
tinuous duty  for  personnel  in  the  same  geographic- 
area  whenever  a change  of  station  is  necessary  and 
where  it  will  not  adversely  affect  the  career  pattern. 
These  factors  are  being  given  prime  consideration 
by  detailers  before  the  issuance  of  orders.  There  will 
be  fewer  cross-country  moves. 

None  of  these  actions  is  intended  to  deprive  Navy 
personnel  of  their  just  entitlement.  Moves  must  and 
will  continue,  but  on  a reduced  basis  and  with  a 
view  toward  making  all  moves  as  economical  as 
possible. 

Where  do  you  fit  in?  All  individuals  can  make  an 


important  contribution. 

• Before  you  move,  discard  those  items  which  are 
of  no  further  use  to  you  or  your  family.  This  reduces 
the  weight  of  your  household  goods  and  thus  the 
cost  of  the  move. 

• Keep  your  records  up  to  date  concerning  the 
number  of  vour  dependents  so  detailers  can  accurately 
estimate  the  cost  of  your  move.  Before  you  detach, 
fill  out  the  7041  card  completely  and  as  accuratelv 
as  possible.  This  card,  which  is  your  estimate  of  house- 
hold goods  weight,  mode  of  travel,  mileage,  number 
of  dependents,  etc.,  is  used  bv  the  Naw  Finance 
Center  in  Cleveland  to  update  the  Navy’s  estimate  of 
money  spent  in  the  PCS  account  and  provides  im- 
portant data  for  planning  our  PCS  dollar  require- 
ments in  future  years. 

• Assignments  to  overseas  home  ports  increase  the 
number  of  expensive  overseas  moves.  However,  this 
increase  will  be  offset  by  more  economical  CONUS 
moves. 

While  the  Navy’s  Fiscal  Year  73  budget  request  is 
large,  it  is  also  austere  in  terms  of  projected  needs. 

• At  the  same  time  that  management  improvements 
are  being  made,  all  members  of  the  naval  service  can 
make  a contribution  by  maintaining  their  records  up 
to  date  with  respect  to  future  duty  desires. 

• You  should  consider,  in  the  preference  for  your 
next  duty  station,  whether  or  not  you  wish  to  remain 
in  the  same  geographic  locality.  Of  course,  your  desires 
must  be  considered  along  with  those  of  others  who 
choose  the  same  area,  including  some  who  may  be  in 
less  desirable  assignments,  for  example,  those  on  un- 
accompanied tours  overseas. 

If  the  billet  is  available  and  if  it  is  fair  to  all  con- 
cerned, your  chances  of  remaining  are  very  good. 
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GUANTANAMO 

REFRESHER 

TRAINING 

• 

PREPAREDNESS 

PERFORMANCE 

COMMUNICATION 


111  HEN  REFRESHER  TRAINING  at 

^ * Guantanamo  Bay  is  scheduled 
for  a ship,  the  announcement  usual- 
ly is  greeted  with  cries  of  anguish 
and  mental  pictures  of  a struggle 
against  overwhelming  odds.  Un- 
fortunately, the  reason  for  this 
down-in-the-mouth  attitude  usually 
lies  with  the  average,  older  Fleet 
Navyman  who  carries  with  him  a 
vivid  memory  (usually  embellished 
with  age)  of  a long  refresher  train- 
ing period  at  Gitmo. 

In  the  old  days,  the  veteran 
harumphs,  there  was  absolutely  no 
way  to  please  those  shipriders  of 
the  Fleet  Training  Group.  From 
that  point,  he  vocally  recalls  there 
was  an  occasion  where  the  perform- 
ance of  his  team  in  a particular*  evo- 
lution was  evaluated  as  unsatisfac- 
tory and  the  rider’s  list  of  errors 
by  the  ship’s  team  was  long.  He 
obviously  has  forgotten  other  oc- 
casions when  his  team’s  perform- 
ance was  credited  as  being  good 
and  the  necessary  listing  of  errors 
by  the  rider  was  short  and  laced 
with  praise. 

Unfortunately,  the  memory  re- 
tains attention-getting  moments  and 
dismisses  routine  impressions.  Also, 
unfortunately,  the  older  Navyman 
rarely  fails  to  pass  the  word  about 
the  Gitmo  of  the  past  and  imparts 
the  impression  that  the  situation 
has  remained  static  since  he  was 
there.  The  word  spreads  around 
the  wardroom,  the  CPO  mess  and 


across  the  mess  decks  and  the  re- 
sult is  usually  a prejudiced  attitude 
before  the  training  even  begins. 

itmo,  of  course,  hasn’t  remained 
^ static.  Today,  the  Navy’s  key- 
note is  change,  and  change  has 
most  assuredly  occurred  at  Guan- 
tanamo Bay’s  Fleet  Training  Group. 
Today  the  underlying  consideration 
of  every  phase  of  underway  re- 
fresher training  is  to  help  bring  a 
ship  up  to  the  standards  of  per- 
formance required  by  the  operating 
commander. 

Although  the  same  demand  for 
professional  competence  and  ded- 
ication is  still  mandatory  in  today’s 
instructor/ observer  (I/O)  at  Gitmo, 
one  vital  ingredient  is  now  stressed 
more  and  more  each  day:  Commu- 
nication. 

The  Instructor/Observer  is  taught 
that  communication  is  a two-way 
street.  He  is  given  a clear  under- 
standing that  his  evaluation  of  an 
evolution  performed  by  the  ship 
must  be  totally  objective.  Also,  the 
blind  adherence  to  a checklist  is 
not  the  objective  but  it  must  be 
modified  wherever  appropriate  by 
the  application  of  common  sense. 
He  learns,  too,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a “Gitmo  way”  and 
that  objective  consideration  of  a 
way  other  than  that  which  is  nor- 
mally prescribed  may  not  only  help 
a ship’s  readiness  but  also  mav  help 
the  Navv  as  well. 
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the  old  legend  that  maintains 
1 a ship  is  unsatisfactory  upon  ar- 
rival at  Guantanamo  Bay  and  leaves 
in  a highly  satisfactory  state  due 
entirely  to  the  efforts  of  FTG 
GTMO  no  longer  applies  (if  it  ever 
did). 

The  fact  is  that  FTG  GTMO 
is  guided  by  ComTraLant’s  stand- 
ards which  are  based  on  type  com- 
mander requirements.  Their  pur- 
pose: To  assist  the  ship  in  training 
the  crew  up  to  operating  fleet 
standards.  FTG  GTMO  has  no 


OPPOSITE  PAGE:  First  Closs  Sonar 
Technician  R.  P.  Pearson  of  Fleet 
Training  Group  Guantanamo  watches 
antisubmarine  warfare  training  for 
USS  C.  H.  Roan  (DD  853). 

ABOVE:  Senior  Chief  Boiler 
Technician  F.  J.  Jones  of  FTG  Gitmo 
helps  with  engineering  training 
on  USS  Columbus  (CG  12). 


other  mission  or  desire.  This  point 
is  reinforced  by  a recent  policv 
change  which  has  caused  FTG  to 
monitor  closely  the  early  progress 
of  ships  taking  refresher  training. 

The  policy  change  calls  for  FTG 
to  search  for  the  telltale  marks  of 
the  high  achiever.  As  these  mani- 
fest themselves,  Commander  Fleet 
Training  Group,  after  consultation 
with  the  FTG  Training  Liaison  Of- 
ficer (TLO)  for  that  ship  and  the 
ship’s  commanding  officer,  recom- 
mends an  early  end  to  training  for 
that  ship  which,  of  course,  means 


an  early  return  to  home  port  for 
the  crew. 

Three  ships  have  met  those  cri- 
teria and  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their 
achievements  in  a seven-month  pe- 
riod. In  the  same  time  frame,  three 
other  ships  were  considered  as  pos- 
sible candidates  for  an  early  home- 
coming, but  material  casualties 
forced  them  out  of  practical  par- 
ticipation — to  the  regret  of  Com- 
mander Fleet  Training  Group, 
Guantanamo.  He  is  strongly  in  fa- 
vor of  this  progressive  principle 
and  actively  seeks  opportunities  to 
apply  it. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which 
a ship  can  prepare  for  the  under- 
way training  period,  thereby  mak- 
ing it  a challenge  instead  of  an 
ordeal. 


A CREW  SHOULD  BE  PREPARED 

^ both  mentally  and  physically 
for  hard  work.  A positive  attitude 
is  one  of  the  mos,t  important  factors 
in  a successful  underway  training 
period. 

Make  sure  that  the  ship  is  ade- 
quately prepared  for  training.  Don’t 
wait  until  one  week  before  and  start 
a mad  rush  to  get  everything  ship- 
shape and  operating.  Last-minute 
efforts  only  result  in  a negative  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  crew  and 
hamper  the  overall  training  efforts. 

Pre-arrival  training  publications 
(forwarded  by  Commander  Train- 
ing Command,  U.  S.  Atlantic  Fleet, 
and  the  Fleet  Training  Group) 
should  be  read.  The  Training  Read- 
iness Evaluation  (TRE)  checkoff 
lists  should  be  given  particular  at- 
tention. A successful  TRE,  with  a 
minimum  of  restrictive  and  major 
deficiencies,  will  get  a ship’s  crew 
quickly  started  on  the  training  path 
without  needless  delays  for  correct- 
ing deficiencies. 

One  word  of  advice:  The  TRE 
checkoff  lists  are  not  “admin” 
checkoff  lists.  They  contain  a com- 
pilation of  Type  Commander  re- 
quirements which  directly  concern 
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the  ship’s  operation  and  equipment. 
The  TRE  checkoff  lists  are  contin- 
ually reviewed  by  the  type  com- 
manders, ComTraLant  and  the 
Fleet  Training  Groups  and  are 
valuable  tools  in  making  training 
preparations. 

P VERY  EFFORT  SHOULD  BE  MADE  tO 
S ensure  that  all  major  equipment 
is  in  good  operating  condition  and 
that,  for  example,  a ship’s  gun  bat- 
tery is  properly  aligned.  Inoperative 
equipment  will  result  in  loss  of  val- 
uable training  time  and  prove  frus- 
trating to  the  crew.  The  experience 
of  Fleet  Training  Group  has  indi- 
cated that  poor  material  conditions 
are  the  major  factors  which  detract 
from  a successful  underway  train- 
ing period. 

To  understand  the  importance  of 
adequate  preparation  for  underway 
training,  let’s  take  a look  at  the 
ship’s  side  of  the  picture.  One  must 
ask  how  many  members  of  the 
crew  haven’t  been  to  sea,  except 
for  local  operations  in  the  home- 
port  area.  Also,  how  many  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  have  been  on 
board  six  months  or  longer?  Chances 
are  the  answer  to  the  first  question 
is  between  60  and  70  per  cent.  The 
answer  to  the  second  is  probably 
on  an  average  of  60  per  cent  but 
usually  less  because  of  the  rapid 
commissioning  of  new  ships  and  the 
fast  personnel  turnover. 

How  many  members  of  the  crew 
have  performed  their  general  quar- 
ters duties  in  a combat-oriented  en- 
vironment and  are  they  now  con- 
sidered capable?  These  are  ques- 
tions that  have  to  be  answered  to 
ensure  the  combat  readiness  of  a 
ship. 

TO  ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS  and 

1 assist  in  training  a ship,  Fleet 
Training  Group,  Guantanamo,  has 
many  assets  to  offer: 

• An  excellent  harbor  which  has 
proved  to  be  an  almost  ideal  loca- 
tion for  conducting  the  kind  of  con- 
centrated shipboard  evolutions  that 
are  required  by  shakedown  and  re- 
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ABOVE:  Weapons  Training  in  Guantanamo 
Op-Areas  for  USS  Columbus  and  USS  Roan. 
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Master  Chief  Radarman  L.  C.  Maloney 
watches  CIC  Training  (above)  while  CW02 
J.  W.  Dawson  of  Fleet  Training  Group 
assists  in  Damage  Control  Training. 


fresher  training.  The  weather  is  ex- 
cellent and  few  exercises  are  lost 
because  of  storms.  There  is  deep 
water  within  minutes’  steaming 
time  from  the  harbor  anchorages. 

• Excellent  services  which  in- 
clude jet  and  propeller  driven  air- 
craft, a submarine  and  use  of  a 
torpedo  retriever.  In  addition,  the 
port  services,  supply  and  ship  re- 
pair departments  of  the  Naval  Sta- 
tion have  proven  their  total  respon- 
siveness to  Fleet  requirements. 

• Unobstructed  operating  areas, 
free  of  the  commercial  air/surface 
traffic  encountered  in  most  state- 
side operating  areas. 

• Excellent  scheduling  and  rapid 
communications  which  result  in 
few  lost  exercises  and  instantaneous 
schedule  changes. 

• A staff  of  highly  trained  In- 
structor/Observers  who  are  pre- 
dominantly officers  and  chief  petty 
officers,  many  of  whom  have  ob- 
served the  training  of  over  200 
ships.  These  Instructor/Observers, 
through  their  daily  rides  and  ob- 
servance of  many  exercises,  have 
earned  the  right  to  be  called  ex- 
perts in  their  respective  fields.  They 
are  definitely  not  mere  shipriders. 

THE  NAVY  IS  CHANGING  RAPIDLY. 

Although  the  service  experiences 
—at  times— personnel  instability,  it 
still  requires  the  performance  of 
our  assigned  missions.  To  do  this, 
it  must  adapt  to  rapidly  changing 
methods  of  warfare  and  to  complex 
new  weapons  systems.  Traditional 
methods  have  to  be  modified,  up- 
dated, or  occasionally  thrown  out, 
and  training  doctrine  and  proce- 
dures have  to  be  developed  to  meet 
this  change. 

Adequate  underway  training  and 
combat  readiness  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  ships  is  the  primary  goal  and 
purpose  of  the  Fleet  Training 
Group,  Guantanamo,  and  the  goal 
of  every  Navy  professional.  The 
fulfillment  of  this  goal  will  require 
the  efforts  of  all  hands. 

—WO  Leon  D.  Davis,  Jr. 
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jkiiANY  Navymen,  when  asked  to  volunteer  for  an  in- 
*”*  struetor  billet  during  their  shore  duty  reply  in  the 
negative,  if  they  have  a choice.  Instructor  billets,  some 
maintain,  are  difficult,  time-consuming,  a lot  of  work 


INLES 


and  require  getting  up  in  front  of  people  to  talk.  And 
besides,  instructor  school  is  tough. 

However,  things  have  definitely  changed  for  the 
better  since  the  advent  of  Individualized  Learning 
Systems  (inles).  Now,  the  role  of  the  Navy  Instruc- 
tor has  become  that  of  an  instructional  manager. 

Time  was  when  hours  were  spent  preparing  in- 
structor guides  and  lesson  plans,  but  not  for  inles. 
Instructor  guides  and  lesson  plans,  in  the  old  sense, 
aren’t  used  any  more.  Instead,  they  are  incorporated 
into  the  learning  material. 

Nor  does  the  new  system  require  standing  in  front 
of  students  and  talking.  An  inles  instructor  listens  to 
the  student  and  then  suggests  a course  of  action.  This 
is  a form  of  indirect  academic  counseling.  Tutoring, 
rather  than  lecturing,  is  the  order  of  the  day  under 
inles,  and  is  done  from  the  instructor’s  desk  arid  not 
from  a lectern. 

A s for  the  instructor  school,  Navymen  assigned 
to  Individualized  Systems  are  not  required  to  at- 


NTDS 

OPERATIONS  COURSE 


The  naval  air  station  at  clynco,  ca.  has  a 13- 
week  Naval  Technical  Data  Systems  (NTDS)  Op- 
erations Course  which  teaches  its  students  to  gather 
and  evaluate  the  mountains  of  information  the  sys- 
tem collects  and  to  use  the  data  as  a basis  for  tactical 
decisions.  Officers  selected  for  the  course  must  have 
a solid  background  in  the  workings  of  a shipboard 
combat  information  center. 

A simulated  battle  at  Glynco  employs  high-speed 
jet  aircraft,  nuclear-powered  submarines  and  elec- 
tronically controlled  missiles.  A blend  of  men  and  ma- 
chines is  needed  to  maintain  up-to-date  information 
on  both  friendly  forces  and  enemy  targets  besides 
calculating  vectors  and  recommending  tactical  action. 

To  teach  Navymen  to  blend  talents  with  electronic 
machinery,  Glynco  uses  classroom  lectures,  an  inten- 
sive introduction  to  computer-aided  command  and 
control  and  laboratory  sessions  in  which  students  op- 
erate equipment  similar  to  that  found  in  Navy  ships. 


To  reproduce  a realistic  shipboard  atmosphere, 
nattc  Glynco  uses  a mockup  patterned  after  the  com- 
bat information  center  aboard  uss  Oriskamj  (CVA 
34).  It  consists  of  10  display  consoles  which  are  the 
principal  contact  points  between  men  and  the  auto- 
matic elements  of  the  Naval  Tactical  Data  System. 
Operators  use  the  consoles  in  monitoring  a tactical  sit- 
uation and  to  oversee  computer  operations.  The  com- 
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tend.  At  the  present  time,  they  receive  all  their  train- 
ing in  the  system  itself.  The  new  instructor  quickly 
becomes  a subject  matter  expert  and  instructional 
manager. 

Under  the  old  system,  it  usually  took  15  weeks  or 
more  to  prepare  an  instructor  for  duty  on  the  platform 
and  the  training  course  consisted  of  two  weeks  of 
leadership,  five  weeks  at  instructor  school,  two  weeks 
of  station  indoctrination  and  six  weeks  of  sitting 
through  all  or  parts  of  the  course. 

Under  inles,  however,  the  instructor  attends  two 
weeks  of  leadership  school  (which  has  an  outstanding 
program  in  management),  two  weeks’  inles  indoc- 
trination and  four  weeks  in  the  curriculum  preparing 
to  be  a subject  matter  expert. 

The  Navy  opened  its  first  individualized  learning 
center  (a  new  name  for  a new  kind  of  classroom)  in 
January  last  year  at  the  Basic  Electricity  and  Elec- 
tronics School,  Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego. 
Since  then,  several  thousand  students  have  completed 
the  course  and  the  reactions  to  the  new  method  of  in- 
struction have  been  overwhelmingly  favorable.  In 
time  the  method  may  spread  to  other  fields  and  be 
used  throughout  the  Navy. 

—ETC  Richard  E.  Dickerson 


Left:  A student  increases  his  knowledge  of  the  Navy  without  the 
aid  of  a live  instructor.  Here  o slide/tape  program  is  used.  Above: 
Three  students  use  different  types  of  learning  aids:  from  left, 
taped  narrative,  reading  module  and  practical  experiment. 

J 


puters  take  care  of  the  mass  of  routine  data  allowing 
the  operators  to  accept  or  reject  the  computer’s  recom- 
mendations. 

Before  they  graduate,  Glynco’s  prospective  NTDS 
officers  leam  to  operate  numerous  console  modes  and 
different  keyset  configurations  as  various  battle  condi- 
tions are  simulated.  In  the  Fleet,  of  course,  the  situa- 
tion may  no  longer  be  simulated.  Here  the  former 


students  take  advantage  of  the  electronic  speed  of  the 
Navy’s  machines  but  it  is  the  men  who  must  use  their 
own  resources  to  evaluate  the  mechanically  and  elec- 
tronically collected  information  as  a basis  for  making 
a human  decision. 

—Story  by  Journalist  3rd  Class  A.  Y.  Martell 


Left:  Task  Force  Commander  gets  latest  tactical  situation  from 
Force  Weapons  Coordinator. 

Center:  Staff  conference  during  a four-ship  CIC  exercise  at  NATTC 
Glynco. 

Above:  CIC  personnel  man  the  consoles  inside  CVA  mock  up. 
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A junior  collece”  program  has  been  established 
within  Patrol  Squadron  24  which  allows  men  to 
maintain  their  operating  schedule  and  still  attend  all 
of  their  classes  and  keep  up  with  their  classwork. 

The  “college,”  which  offers  courses  in  phvsics, 
oceanography,  calculus,  introduction  to  the  slide  rule, 
introduction  to  data  processing,  introduction  to  psy- 
chology, and  mechanical  drawing,  is  set  up  through 
the  services  of  the  United  States  Armed  Force  Insti- 
tute (usafi);  and  it  depends  on  the  squadron  for  both 
its  teachers  and  students. 

The  basic  idea  behind  the  program  is  simple- 
classes  are  set  up  and  scheduled  within  the  squadron 
and  when  the  squadron  is  ashore,  the  classes  meet; 
when  the  squadron  is  deployed,  classes  are  suspended 
until  they’re  back  ashore. 

the  “college”  is  the  product  of  an  idea  from  the 
* squadron’s  administrative  officer,  LCDR  W.  C. 
Courtney.  “Historically,  squadron  personnel  who  par- 
ticipate in  local  off-duty  educational  opportunities 
missed  many  of  the  classes  because  of  squadron  re- 
quirements,” he  said. 

“This  problem  is  minimized  for  our  men.  When  the 
squadron  is  involved  in  major  operations,  the  class 
schedule  is  changed  or  postponed  appropriately  so  that 
the  squadron  mission  is  met,  but  students  do  not 
have  to  miss  classes,”  he  added. 

LCDR  Courtney  had  previously  been  involved  in 
teaching  usafi  college  courses,  and  when  he  re- 
ported to  VP-24,  he  had  the  idea  that  such  a program 
could  be  expanded  to  cover  a variety  of  courses.  He 
set  the  plan  in  motion  by  first  gaining  the  support  of 
his  commanding  officer,  CDR  G.  L.  Petri.  After  this, 
the  first  consideration  was  finding  qualified  instructors 
for  the  courses  offered. 


Top:  LT  Spaeth  explains 

the  effects  of  ocean  cur- 
rents to  his  oceanography 
class.  Right:  Calculus  is 

taught  by  LT.IG  Leonidoff. 
Below:  LTJG  Platt  in  the 
midst  of  his  calculus  I 


Carrier's  Crew  Makes  Use  of  Deployment 
To  Register  Record  Enrollment  in  PACE 

yHE  Program  for  Afloat  College  Education  (PACE) 
is  alive  and  well  aboard  uss  Saratoga  (CVA  60) 
despite  an  unexpected  April  deployment  to  WestPac. 

PACE  instruction  began  aboard  Saratoga  during 
the  latter  part  of  1970  with  Jacksonville  University 
furnishing  the  instruction.  The  program  began  at  the 
ship’s  home  port  of  Mayport  with  an  initial  group 
of  60  crewmen  enrolled  in  three  subjects.  The  second 
classes  were  convened  during  a Mediterranean  de- 
ployment in  June  1971,  again  with  three  subjects 
offered  but  to  an  increased  enrollment  of  88. 

The  third  cycle  began  while  the  ship  was  in  port 
after  the  Mediterranean  deployment  with  the  same 
three  courses  offered  to  an  enrollment  of  68.  Saras 


departure  to  WestPac  suspended  these  courses. 

But  Saratoga  didn’t  slacken  her  PACE.  The  pro- 
gram had  the  aggressive  support  of  the  carrier’s 
executive  officer,  Commander  Clifford  E.  Thompson, 
who  immediately  got  in  touch  with  Jacksonville  Uni- 
versity and  ComNavAirLant.  The  results:  Saratoga 
students  whose  education  was  interrupted  by  the 
surprise  deployment  could  continue  their  studies  in 
the  Pacific. 

As  soon  as  the  carrier  left  Mayport  en  route  to 
Southeast  Asia  last  April,  enrollment  for  PACE  be- 
gan and  four  Jacksonville  University  professors  were 
flown  to  Subic  Bay  in  time  for  the  ship’s  arrival. 
Classes  were  convened  on  13  May  and  a record  en- 
rollment of  208  began  studying  College  Algebra 
and  Trigonometry;  Introductory  and  Abnormal  Psy- 
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llxili thin  any  command,  you  have  qualified  people 
for  this  kind  of  thing— enlisted  and  officers," 
he  said. 

He  actually  found  more  qualified  people  who  were 
willing  to  help  than  he  could  use  initially.  Then  he 
contacted  usafi  officials  to  determine  what  courses 
were  offered  and  which  ones  could  be  set  up  for 
group  study.  Normally,  when  a usafi  correspondence 
course  is  given  to  an  individual  the  cost  is  $10  for 
the  first  course  and  nothing  thereafter;  when  the 
course  is  given  to  a group,  there  is  no  cost  initially 
and  the  men  may  take  single  courses  later  for  noth- 
ing as  long  as  they  pass  all  of  them. 

“We  then  put  out  a notice,  outlining  tentatively 
which  courses  we  were  planning  to  offer  and  asking 
the  men  to  let  us  know  which  ones  they  would  be 
interested  in,”  LCDR  Courtney  said.  The  initial  re- 
sponse was  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  squadron  en- 
rolling in  at  least  one  course. 

* ll  of  the  courses  offered  now  are  college  level 
courses,  but  LCDR  Courtney  said  some  high 
school  courses  will  be  given  if  the  interest  is  great 
enough.  He  estimated  that  the  initial  term  of  the 
college  will  be  from  three  to  four  months,  but  this, 
of  course,  is  dependent  on  the  operating  schedule. 

LCDR  Courtney  said  he  hopes  the  idea  for  this 
kind  of  instruction  will  catch  on  with  other  commands. 

“The  key  to  this  program  is  flexibility  of  the  com- 
mand in  scheduling  classes,”  he  said.  “I  would  think 
that  ships  would  have  less  problems  in  this  regard 
than  deploying  squadrons.”  As  set  up  in  VP-24,  the 
program  not  only  offers  many  men  a chance  to  learn 
without  penalizing  them  for  having  to  miss  class,  but 
it  also  gives  others  a chance  to  use  the  formal  educa- 
tion they  received  before  coming  into  the  Navy. 


chology;  American  Government  and  Politics;  Inter- 
national Politics;  and  Composition  and  Literature. 
Students  earned  three  semester  hours  of  credit  for 
each  successfully  completed  course. 

The  professors  who  taught  the  seven  subjects 
aboard  Saratoga  reported  they  had  never  seen  so 
many  conscientious  and  talented  students  who,  de- 
spite physical  fatigue  and  limited  study  time,  were 
always  attentive  in  class. 

PACE  has  the  active  support  of  Saratoga’s  com- 
manding officer,  Captain  J.  H.  Sanderson.  He  is  de- 
termined to  see  that  the  carrier’s  Navymen  continue 
to  receive  an  education  comparable  to  that  of  their 
civilian  counterparts  regardless  of  whether  the  ship 
is  on  a Mediterranean  patrol  or  under  combat  con- 
ditions in  WestPac.  — CW02  R.  L.  Garcellano,  USN. 


Naval  War  College  Offers  Courses 
In  Seapower  and  National  Security 

the  war  COLLEGE  is  now  offering  four  new  corrc- 
* spondence  courses— three  in  the  subject  area  of 
seapower  and  the  fourth  in  National  Security  Organ- 
ization—on  a graduate  level  under  its  Center  for  Con- 
tinuing Education.  In  addition,  three  existing  courses 
in  the  field  of  military  management  have  been  revised 
to  include  current  management  philosophies  in  and 
out  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  new  seapower  courses  were  developed  to  help 
officers  keep  pace  with  changes  in  the  balance  of 
power,  the  expansion  of  the  Soviet  Navy  and  the  re- 
duction in  the  size  of  the  American  Navy.  The  series 
will  also  examine  the  challenges  facing  the  U.  S.  Navy 
in  the  1970s  and  new  influences  on  naval  strategy. 

For  those  officers  working  toward  a Naval  War 
College  diploma,  the  courses  will  be  restricted  to 
seniors  (commanders  and  captains)  and  will  be  on  an 
optional  basis  for  those  already  enrolled.  Non-diploma 
students  who  are  lieutenants  and  above  may  also  take 
the  courses. 

The  new  National  Security  Organization  course  is 
a shortened  form  of  a regular  course  and  is  designed 
to  give  officers,  too  pressed  for  time  for  the  regular 
course,  exposure  to  the  material.  The  quiz  with  it  is 
open-book  and  objective.  This  course  will  serve  as  a 
pilot  program  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  using  the 
objective  format  in  other  correspondence  courses. 

Applications  for  enrollment  may  be  made  bv  letter 
via  the  commanding  officer  to  the  Director,  Center 
for  Continuing  Education,  Naval  War  College,  New- 
port, R.  I.  02840.  Inactive  dutv  Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers should  forward  applications  via  the  Naval  Dis- 
trict Commandant  or  command  maintaining  their 
personnel  records. 

Bainbridge  Training  for  Women  Ends, 

Orlando  Becomes  New  Site 

A major  change  in  enlisted  women’s  training  took 
place  this  summer  when  the  last  two  companies 
of  recruits  at  Bainbridge,  Md.,  graduated  on  9 June. 
Beginning  17  July,  women  boots  began  to  receive 
their  training  at  Orlando,  Fla. 

Before  the  move,  about  500  recruits  were  being 
trained  at  Bainbridge  at  any  given  time.  When  thev 
left,  Service  School  Command  students  at  Bainbridge 
took  over  many  of  the  buildings  formerly  used  bv  the 
enlisted  women  recruits. 

At  Orlando,  women  recruit  companies  are  slight- 
ly smaller  than  they  were  at  Bainbridge  (50  to  55 
rather  than  65  to  75)  but  nine  companies  will  be  on 
board  at  all  times  rather  than  the  eight  customarily  at 
Bainbridge.  Training  will  still  last  10  weeks  although 
methods  used  in  Orlando  will  be  somewhat  altered. 

Although  the  move  produced  some  changes,  at  least 
one  thing  will  remain  the  same— the  ladies  took  with 
them  the  sign  they  brought  to  Bainbridge  from  Great 
Lakes  years  ago— “Through  these  portals  pass  the 
women  of  the  greatest  Navy  on  Earth.” 
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LOOK  UP  AND  "SMILE” 

FLYING 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


A fter  being  “grounded”  for  nearly  16  years,  the 
^ Naval  Air  Technical  Training  Unit’s  Photogra- 
pher’s Mate  Class  A [PH (A)]  School  at  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  is  once  again  taking  to  the  air  as  part  of  its 
training  curriculum.  The  Navy  discontinued  flving  in 
PH  (A)  School  on  15  Jun  1956.  However,  due  to  fleet 
requirements  for  qualified  air  crew  personnel  the  flight 
portion  of  the  school  has  been  reinstated,  with  class 
204  being  the  first  to  get  airborne. 

In  comparison  to  the  “old  days”— when  airborne 
photographers  braved  the  elements  to  shoot  pictures 
from  open  cockpits  of  low-flying  planes— today’s 
“aerial”  photographer  is  considerably  more  versatile, 
and  comfortable.  The  aircraft  may  be  anything  from 
a high-speed  jet  to  a low-flying  helicopter,  and  photo- 
graphic equipment  at  his  disposal  ranges  from  a 
small  35mm  to  the  most  modem  aerial  camera. 

Before  1952  the  Navy’s  photographic  rate  was  com- 
prised of  two  separate  specialties:  Aerial  Photogra- 
pher (A)  and  Photographer  (PH).  In  1952  the  two 
rates  were  combined;  however,-  the  need  for  aerial 
specialists  still  existed,  so  emergency  service  ratings 
of  PH  A (Aerial)  and  PHG  (Ground)- were  established 
for  Navymen  in  paygrades  E-l  through  E-5.  Those 
desiring  to  become  aerial  specialists  were  required  to 
attend  an  additional  week  of  training  in  aerial  photo- 
graphic processes  and  equipment. 

Then  in  March  1960,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
issued  a directive  establishing  a general  rating  of 
Photographer’s  Mate,  thus  abolishing  the  emergency 
service  ratings  of  PH  (A)  and  PH(G). 

qh(a)  school’s  new  aerial  curriculum  follows  the 
' same  basic  pattern  as  that  of  the  50s.  Each  trainee 
undergoing  this  phase  of  instruction  must  be  a volun- 
teer, successfully  pass  a flight  physical,  and  attend  an 
additional  week  of  training  that  includes  three  four- 
hour  flights.  However,  unlike  the  previous  Aerial  Pho- 
tographer’s Mates  who  were  required  to  fly,  shoot  and 
lay  out  a map,  today’s  flying  “A”  school  student  shoots 
only  aerial  obliques  with  a hand-held  camera.  Another 
major  change  in  the  program  is  that  the  course  is  now 
available  to  all  regular  Navy  people  attending 
PH  (A)  School— including  Navy  women. 

—Story  by  PHC  Art  Giberson 
—Photos  by  PHI  Don  Deverman  and  PH2  Al  Dooley 
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Training 

■ OCATED  NEAR  THE  “MARSHES  OF  GLYNN”  in  South- 
^ east  Georgia,  the  Naval  Air  Technical  Training 
Center,  Glyneo,  is  fast  becoming  the  site  of  numerous 
“underway”  training  exercises  for  shipboard  Combat 
Information  Center  (CIC)  personnel. 

nattc  Glynco’s  brief,  money-saving  training  pro- 
gram for  these  “eyes  and  ears”  of  the  fleet  aims  to  as- 
sure adequate,  up-to-date  CIC  training  prior  to  em- 
barkation. 

Called  CIC  Team  Training,  this  program  duplicates 
everything  there  is  in  an  underway  exercise  except  a 
ship’s  roll  and  pitch.  It  gives  the  officer  in  command 
a comprehensive  closeup  view  of  a team’s  performance 
and  reaction  under  every  conceivable  CIC  evolution. 
This  is  effectively  done  at  a fraction  of  the  cost  and 
time  it  would  take  if  the  training  were  conducted  in 
an  actual  underway  situation. 

Glynco’s  numerous  land-based  CICs  make  the 
trainees  feel  “at  home.”  Mock-ups  of  shipboard  combat 
information  centers— from  the  computer-oriented  Naval 
Tactical  Data  System  found  aboard  modem  aircraft 
carriers  to  the  smaller  versions  installed  inside  guided 
missile  cruisers— are  offered  as  classrooms.  Shipboard 
CIC  personnel  man  the  same  equipment  found  aboard 
their  ship  and  are  confronted  with  technical  problems 
identical  to  those  they  will  encounter  at  sea. 

training  consists  of  simulated  exercises  involving 
* multithreat  evaluations  and  weapons  employment 
against  simultaneous  attacks  by  surface,  air  and  sub- 
surface units.  Reviewing  a team’s  reaction  to  these  sit- 
uations, the  officer  in  charge  is  able  to  make  on-the- 
spot  judgment  on  the  team’s  effectiveness,  anticipate 
problem  areas  and  correct  errors  before  the  unit  goes 
to  sea.  Though  usually  conducted  on  a task  force 
scale,  the  training  exercises  are  flexible  enough  to  al- 
low “personalization”  to  fit  particular  ship  installation. 

Experienced  officers  of  Glynco’s  CIC  Schools  ad- 
minister the  training.  They  are  assisted  by  petty  offi- 
cers of  the  school’s  radar  division  who  train  the  en- 
listed members  of  the  shipboard  teams. 

CIC  Team  Training  started  in  November  1971  for 
ships  from  the  Mayport,  Fla.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C., 
areas.  With  increased  requirements  for  this  pre-under- 
way training  expected  in  the  months  ahead,  formal 
schedules  have  been  established,  with  possible  future 
inclusion  of  Norfolk-homeported  ships. 

There  can  be  no  exact  estimates  as  to  the  monetary 
savings  afforded  by  this  training.  Its  time-saving  fea- 
tures and  convenience  are  obvious.  To  duplicate  the 
training  offered  here  in  an  actual  fleet  exercise  would 
entail  enormous  preparations  as  well  as  countless  im- 
personal communications  both  within  and  between 
ships  separated  by  miles  of  ocean. 

nattc  Glynco’s  CIC  Team  Training  does  it  all 
under  one  roof— that’s  the  beauty  of  it. 

— J03  A.  Y.  Martell 


'Ranger  Crew 
Builds  Schools 

iaihen  she  departed  Subic  Bay,  R.  P.,  at  the  end 
of  her  latest  WestPac  deployment,  uss  Ranger 
(CVA  61)  left  behind  the  beginnings  of  a new  school 
and  a group  of  local  citizens  eager  to  complete  the 
project.  Volunteers  from  Rangers  crew  contributed 
time,  money,  and  building  talents  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  the  school;  they  raised  $6500  for  the  project 
and  did  much  of  the  actual  building  when  the  ship 
spent  several  in-port  periods  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

As  Ranger  was  preparing  to  leave  the  Far  East  at 
the  end  of  her  eight-month  deployment,  volunteers 
officially  turned  over  the  school  building  project  to 
an  “action  committee”  of  Filipino  residents  in  the 
area,  near  Subic  Bay  Naval  Station.  The  Luakan 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  is  now  well  on 
its  way  toward  having  a two-story  six-classroom  build- 
ing-compliments of  Ranger  sailors. 

Work  extended  over  several  months,  during  which 
volunteers  donated  their  liberty  time  and  part  of  their 
monthly  paychecks  to  help  rebuild  the  major  class- 
room structure  of  the  school  compound.  The  school’s 
main  classroom  building  had  been  condemned  for 
use  since  the  fall  of  1970  when  Typhoon  Patsy  caused 
extensive  damage  to  the  structure. 

lif hen  ranger  was  in  port,  a steady  stream  of  crew- 
members  who  had  volunteered  for  the  project 
were  kept  busy  clearing  rocks,  digging  trenches,  lay- 
ing foundations,  mixing  cement,  and  performing  the 
many  other  tasks  which  go  into  building  a school- 
house.  With  more  than  25  men  working  each  day, 
volunteers  tore  down  the  ruined  structure,  dug  the 
foundation,  and  built  frames  for  concrete.  Meanwhile, 
local  Filipinos  working  on  the  school  were  busy  pour- 
ing cement  into  molds,  forming  their  own  concrete 
blocks.  Local  citizens  continued  to  work  while  Ranger 
was  at  sea,  and  when  the  ship  returned  to  Subic  Bay, 
volunteers  returned  to  the  project. 

The  end  product  is  expected  to  be  the  finest  school 
in  the  Bataan  Province. 

In  addition  to  the  beginnings  of  a new  school  build- 
ing, Ranger’s  crew  left  many  new  friends  when  she 
departed  Subic  Bay  at  the  end  of  her  deployment. 
At  a special  meeting  of  the  municipal  council  of 
Dinalupihan  (which  includes  the  Luakan  school  dis- 
trict), a resolution  was  drafted  praising  Ranger  vol- 
unteers for  their  work  “in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
which  has  long  characterized  the  American  ideals  and 
tradition.”  The  resolution  added  that  Ranger  crew- 
men demonstrated  “how  democracy  and  fine  ideals 
work  hand  in  hand,  and  that  warm  friendliness  can 
be  achieved  between  two  nations.” 
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A Wet  Dive  In  A 

DILBERT 

n emember  the  old  method  of  throwing  beginners 
into  the  water  to  teach  them  to  swim?  Some  old- 
timers  say  it  worked  quite  well— it  accelerated  the 
learning  process  and,  certainly,  left  a lasting  impres- 
sion. 

The  Navy  still  practices  this  method,  although  not 
for  teaching  swimming,  but  rather  to  teach  pilots  and 
aircrewmen  the  art  of  survival. 

One  famous  device  used  is  the  Dilbert  Dunker,  a 
mockup  of  an  aircraft  cockpit,  which  is  designed  to 
teach  aviators  how  to  get  out  of  a submerged  air- 
craft, and  from  an  inverted  position  at  that. 

The  dunker  sits  at  the  top  of  a platform  with  two 
steel  rails  extending  down  into  a pool  of  water.  The 
compact  mockup  is  equipped  with  all  of  the  general 
equipment  found  in  most  Navy  cockpits— including  a 
parachute. 

After  a student  is  strapped  in  and— on  signal  from 
an  instructor— the  dunker  is  released,  it  slides  down 


Ane  thing  members  of  the  Navy’s  Explosive 
Ordnance  Disposal  (EOD)  Teams  must  always 
keep  in  mind:  the  bomb  can  explode— anytime.  This 
consideration  more  than  any  other  one  determines 
the  actions  and  attitudes  of  the  experts  in  the  Navy 
who  defuse  explosive  devices  such  as  landmines, 
booby-traps,  bombs,  fuses,  hand  grenades  and  other 
explosives. 

For  these  men,  safety  is  not  something  to  be  strived 
for— it  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

A good  example  of  the  care  with  which  operations 
of  EOD  teams  are  undertaken  occurred  recently  in 
Japan  when  a three-man  group  from  EOD  Mobile 
Unit  One,  Detachment  Yokosuka  Team,  was  called 
upon  to  defuse  four  World  War  II  bombs,  which  had 
been  dropped  on  Higashi  Kurme  City,  a suburb  of 
Tokyo,  on  2 Apr  1945.  Lying  hidden  beneath  the 
earth,  these  bombs  posed  a serious  threat  to  the  people 
living  in  the  area.  They  could  have  been  detonated 
by  an  earthquake,  which  frequently  occurs  in  Japan, 
or  even  by  vibrations  from  large  trucks  rumbling 
through  the  area. 


BOMB 


In  fact,  the  presence  of  such  an  earthquake  explo- 
sion threat  had  spurred  city  officials  to  ask  for  help 
from  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Six  days  before  the  bombs  were 
removed,  the  city  had  felt  the  shock  waves  of  a quake, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  the  bombs  could  still  ex- 
plode up  to  seven  days  afterwards. 

A local  construction  company  was  contacted  by 
Japanese  military  officials  to  remove  the  earth  cover- 
ing the  bombs.  Once  the  bombs  were  visible,  local 
troops  carefully  removed  the  surrounding  dirt,  and 
city  officials  asked  all  residents  within  a 300-meter 
area  to  leave. 

temporary  shelters  were  set  up  for  these  people, 
* and  local  fire  and  police  officials  stood  by  to  pro- 
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DUNKER 

the  rails  and  flips  over  just  as  it  hits  the  water.  The 
student  sets  his  own  time  limit  for  getting  out  from 
the  upside-down  position. 

This  wet  ride  is  usually  repeated  until  each  student 
feels  confident  in  his  own  ability  to  survive  should  he 
be  caught  in  such  a situation. 

^ unker  training  is  required  for  all  Navy  pilots  and 
aircrewmen  and  Navy  aviation  physiology  train- 
ing units  are  charged  with  training  the  aviators  in  all 
phases  of  water  survival.  In  addition  to  the  wet  ride  in 
the  dunker,  the  aviators  are  also  taught  the  proper 
use  of  the  latest  oxygen  equipment,  ejection  seats, 
and  the  pertinent  aspects  of  high  altitude  physiologv. 

Although  not  many  aviators  are  expected  to  flv 
their  aircraft  into  the  water,  chances  are  that  each 
one,  if  ever  faced  with  a life-or-death  survival  situa- 
tion, will  be  thankful  for  his  wet  training  in  the 
Dilbert  Dunker. 


SQUAD 


vide  security  for  the  vacant  homes.  As  the  EOD  team 
made  final  preparations,  traffic  into  the  area  was 
blocked  off. 

The  actual  operation  didn’t  take  long— but,  of 
course,  speed  wasn’t  of  primary  importance.  Aided  by 
EN1  Robert  J.  Hufty  and  IC1  John  R.  Pinkiewicz, 
LT  James  T.  Connor  checked  each  bomb.  Each  fuse 
on  the  500-pound  explosives  was  covered  with  rust 
and  mud,  and  they  had  to  be  carefully  cleaned  and 
lubricated  before  the  work  could  proceed. 

The  fuses  were  then  removed  by  using  half-turns, 
one  at  a time.  Two  men  worked  on  the  bomb  while 
a third  acted  as  recorder.  Once  each  of  the  fuses  on 
the  four  bombs  was  gone,  the  danger  was  removed. 

The  techniques  and  skills  required  for  doing  such  a 


job  take  weeks  of  intensive  training.  EOD  school, 
located  m Indian  Head,  Md.,  lasts  for  eight  months, 
during  which  time  trainees  are  taught  how  to 
recognize,  work  on  and  disarm  ordnance  originating 
in  all  major  nations  in  the  world.  They  work  on  a 
variety  of  explosives  and  are  also  “scuba”  qualified 
and  instructed  in  water-mine  disarming. 

■ | pon  completion  of  the  school  and  assignment 
^ to  a team,  the  training  continues.  The  men  learn  to 
work  as  a team  and  continue  to  learn  from  each  other. 
Once  every  three  years,  the  EOD  man  will  return  to 
Indian  Head  for  a refresher  course.  This  course  lasts 
eight  weeks,  bringing  him  up  to  date  on  the  latest 
ordnance. 

When  a man  returns  to  his  team  from  one  of  the 
courses,  he  is  expected  to  pass  on  his  knowledge  of 
new  equipment  and  methods  to  his  shipmates.  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  EOD  work,  the  entire 
team’s  life  may  rely  on  one  man’s  ability.  In  this  field, 
everyone  must  be  an  expert— amateurs  don’t  stay 
around  long.  —By  JOl  Jim  Messner 
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MOTU 

Comes  Aboard 


^nperating  from  six  locations  in  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Fleets,  a group  of  Navy  trouble- 
shooters are  on  call  24  hours  a day  to  make  emer- 
gency repairs  to  shipboard  electronic  and  ordnance 
equipment.  These  specialists,  part  of  the  Mobile 
Technical  Unit  program,  provide  a service  similar- 
in  theory  at  least— to  the  patient-specialist  relationship 
in  modem  medicine. 

When  a patient  suffers  from  a rare  disease  or 
presents  unusual  medical  problems,  several  doctors 
are  called  in  for  consultation.  If  the  case  is  critical, 
a specialist  is  called.  This  is  common  practice  and 
countless  lives  have  been  saved. 

The  Navy  long  ago  realized  the  value  of  this 
procedure  and  adopted  its  own  “lifesaving”  program 
toward  its  sophisticated  electronic  and  ordnance 
equipment.  Officially,  the  Navy’s  groups  of  consulting 
specialists  are  known  as  MOTUs  — Mobile  Technical 
Units.  Like  the  patient-specialist  relationship,  timing 
—how  quickly  expert  help  can  arrive  on  the  scene— 
is  of  paramount  importance.  Consequently,  the  Navy’s 
MOTUs  are  primarily  situated  in  every  major  naval 
port  in  the  U.  S. 

When  a difficult  technical  problem  or  a CasRep 
situation  arises,  wherever  the  ship  is  located  at  the 
time  of  the  incident,  skippers  know  they  can  turn  to 
MOTU  for  help.  All  unit  technicians  are  selected  for 
their  experience,  expertise  and  ability  to  work  under 
pressure  and  without  supervision.  On-the-job  training 
of  shipboard  personnel  and  the  execution  of  emer- 
gency assistance  are  just  two  of  the  everyday  tasks 
performed  by  the  MOTUs. 

the  old  adace  “all  chiefs  and  no  Indians”  could 
* explain  to  some  degree  the  staffing  of  a MOTU, 
but  only  in  terms  of  rank,  not  ability.  Each  of  the 
present  12  MOTUs  is  composed  of  approximately  35 
Navymen— all  E-7s  through  E-9s— along  with  12 
civilians.  Enlisted  experts  are  chosen  from  eight  dif- 
ferent technical  ratings:  ET,  FT,  GM,  ST,  DS,  RM, 
EW  and  IC.  The  unit  civilians  are  contractor  repre- 
sentatives and  each  has  many  years  of  experience  in 
particular  fields. 

Actual  assignment  to  one  of  the  technical  units 
is  in  accordance  with  Enlisted  Transfer  Manual 
(NavPers  15909),  Chapter  9.4.  All  applicants’  records 
are  then  screened,  with  particular  attention  paid  to  a 
man’s  professional  performance.  Only  the  very  best 
qualified  are  selected.  MOTU  headquarters  is  located 
at  the  Naval  Ordnance  Systems  Command  (Code 
04512)  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  this  office  that 


has  the  responsibility  for  assisting  BuPers  in  selecting 
the  experts  required  to  fill  all  MOTU  military  billets. 

Established  in  1962,  MOTU  is  really  a merger  of 
the  old  Mobile  Electronic  Technical  Units  and  the 
Mobile  Ordnance  Service  Units.  Although  the  selec- 
tion of  personnel  and  some  of  the  administrative 
work  are  handled  by  the  Washington  headquarters, 
MOTUs  are  under  the  control  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Fleet’s  Service  Force  Commanders. 

The  12  MOTUs  are  evenly  split,  six  in  the  Atlantic 
and  six  in  the  Pacific.  The  Atlantic  units  are:  MOTU 
2,  Norfolk;  MOTU  6,  Mediterranean,  attached  to 
ComServRon  6 at  Naples;  MOTU  8,  Newport,  and 
a detachment  of  MOTU  8 in  New  London;  MOTU 
10,  Charleston;  and  MOTU  12,  Mayport.  MOTU  1, 
Pearl  Harbor;  MOTU  5,  San  Diego;  MOTU  7, 
Yokosuka;  MOTU  9,  Treasure  Island,  San  Francisco, 
MOTU  11,  Long  Beach;  and  MOTU  13,  Subic  Bay, 
are  all  part  of  the  Pacific  command.  All  units,  with 
the  exception  of  MOTUs  6,  7 and  13,  are  considered 
shore  duty. 

^ne  sincle  telephone  call  or  a message  is  all  that 
is  required  to  activate  a MOTU  team.  Within  a 
short  period,  a highly  qualified  group  of  technicians 
can  be  aboard  a ship  to  give  expert  assistance  in 
locating  the  problem  and  repairing  the  equipment 
involved. 

In  addition  to  the  quick  repair  of  a wide  range  of 
sophisticated  electronics  and  ordnance  gear,  a large 
portion  of  MOTUs’  efforts  are  directed  toward  train- 
ing shipboard  personnel.  When  it’s  feasible  and  time 
permits,  defective  or  inoperable  equipment  is  brought 
into  a shipboard  or  shore-based  repair  shop  where 
on-the-job  training  for  the  ship’s  crewmen  is  provided. 
When  requested  by  a ship,  the  MOTU  team  can 
set  up  a special  course  to  cover  a particular  piece  of 
equipment  while  providing  the  specialized  instructors 
to  teach. 

Duty  with  a MOTU  is  not  only  challenging  and 
interesting,  it’s  also  busy  and  sometimes  frantically 
so.  Many  teams  find  themselves  working  long,  con- 
tinuous hours— sometimes  through  the  night— to  return 
critically  needed  equipment  to  an  “up”  status.  Of 
course,  the  job  is  not  without  its  frustrations.  There 
are  transportation  problems  and  the  constant  stress 
of  working  under  pressure  to  get  the  job  done.  But, 
all  in  all,  men  of  MOTU  reportedly  are  happy  with 
their  assignments  and  find  the  duty  rewarding,  from 
both  a professional  and  personal  standpoint. 

-JOC  Bill  Wedertz,  USN 
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USS  Eversole  (DD  789)  celebrated  her  26th  anniversary  of  com- 
missioned service  in  July. 


* mother  step  in  the  withdrawal  of  U.  S.  naval 
**  forces  from  the  Republic  of  Vietnam’s  Military 
Region  One  was  taken  recently  when  five  small  craft 
were  turned  over  to  the  Vietnamese  navy  in  that  area. 
The  transfer  of  these  five  craft— four  medium  landing 
craft  (LCMs)  and  one  50-foot  utility  boat— boosted 
the  total  number  of  boats  received  by  the  Vietnamese 
in  that  area  to  more  than  100  since  the  start  of  actov 
in  1969. 

Lieutenant  Commander  L.  V.  Edwards  and  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Nguyen  Van  Quang  represented 
their  respective  governments  at  the  transfer  ceremony 
held  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Support  Facility,  Da  Nang, 
where  the  actov  program  originated.  Prior  to  its  turn- 
over, each  of  the  boats  was  stripped  to  bare  metal, 
inside  and  out,  and  repaired  and  painted.  U.  S.  Navy- 
men,  working  primarily  in  advisory  roles,  helped  Viet- 
namese sailors  and  civilians  in  the  shipyard-type  work. 

Two  Novymen  Combine  Their  Talents, 

Produce  P-3A  Engine  Cleaning  Device 

»*#hen  the  P-3A  Orions  of  Patrol  Squadron  17  fly 
from  Naha,  Okinawa,  on  an  antisubmarine  re- 
connaissance, they  frequently  dip  to  within  a few 
hundred  yards  above  the  ocean.  There’s  nothing  wrong 
with  that,  of  course,  but  it  causes  salt  build-up  on  the 
engine  turbine  blades.  A water  injection  system  clean- 


er was  needed  to  flush  out  the  accumulation.  Since 
none  was  available  through  the  usual  supply  chan- 
nels, Petty  Officers  Dennis  Hougdahl  and  Jay  Work- 
man decided  to  build  one. 

Roth  Hougdahl  and  Workman  (who  are  aviation 
support  equipment  technicians)  labored  for  a month 
and  a half,  then  unveiled  the  fruit  of  their  labor— a 
device  based  simply  on  pressurized  cleaner  solution 
which  is  forced  through  the  turbine  blades  before  be- 
ing flushed  out  with  pressurized  distilled  water.  The 
machine  cleans  two  engines  simultaneously  and,  in 
the  estimation  of  both  its  inventors,  is  as  satisfactory 
and  less  sophisticated  than  similar  devices  they  had 
used  elsewhere. 


| More  about . . . 

Officers'  Professional  Development  Program 


qeveral  applications  submitted  by  officers  for  the 
~ Professional  Development  Program  (see  All 
Hands,  March  1972)  have  indicated  that  there  is  some 
confusion  concerning  the  purpose  of  this  program.  A 
large  majority  of  the  officers  who  applied  for  the  pro- 
gram requested  assignment  to  a university  in  order 
to  work  on  either  a master  or  doctoral  degree.  These 
requests,  with  a couple  of  exceptions,  were  not  ap- 
proved since  they  were  not  within  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Professional  Development  Program. 

This  program  is  not  intended  to  be  another  post- 
graduate education  program  in  addition  to  the  Post- 
graduate Selection  Board  or  Doctoral  Studies  Board. 
Course  work  at  a university  may  be  included  in  a 
Professional  Development  Program,  but  only  in  sup- 
port of  a research  project.  A doctoral  or  master  degree 
may  be  earned  through  this  program,  but  generally 
this  is  permissible  only  for  those  who  need  only  com- 
plete a thesis  or  dissertation  to  obtain  their  degree. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  types  of  pro- 
grams considered  appropriate  for  the  Professional  De- 
velopment Program: 

• Conduot  study  and  research  in  transportation  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  attend  se- 
lected courses  at  a university  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

• Conduct  research  with  the  Communications  Satel- 


lite Corporation  (comsat)  in  order  to  gain  a com- 
prehensive overview  of  operational  procedures  through 
direct  participation  in  the  activities  of  each  of  its 
major  organizational  divisions. 

• Conduct  research  and  study  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national commerce  through  a cooperative  position 
with  the  Bureau  of  International  Commerce,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

• Conduct  research  through  a cooperative  research 
assignment  with  the  Lockheed-Califomia  Company  to 
study  the  implications,  both  material  and  operational, 
of  integrating  an  S-3A  detachment  or  squadron  into  an 
Attack  Carrier  Air  Wing. 

• Conduct  independent  research  in  the  field  of 
advanced  ASW  sensors  at  the  Marine  Physical  Lab- 
oratory at  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography. 

• Conduct  an  in-depth  research  project  in  the  fields 
of  telecommunications  and  data  processing  with  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company. 

Further  details  and  application  procedures  for  the 
Professional  Development  Program  will  appear  in  an 
OpNav  notice  to  be  published  in  October  1972.  If 
information  on  the  program  is  desired  before  then, 
officers  should  contact  Lieutenant  Commander  Carl- 
ton W.  Canaday  (OP-993C1)  by  calling  Autovon 
222-4938  or  writing  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(OP-993C1). 
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Top:  At  the  break  of  day,  aircraft  are  ready  for  fhe  first  launch. 
Above:  Around-the-clock  maintenance  is  needed  to  keep  aircraft 
ready  for  each  day's  flights. 


The  Blue 
“flying  high” 

■this  summer,  if  you  happen  to  see  six  Phantom  jets 
* flying  a mere  36  inches  apart  and  doing  better 
than  400  knots,  you’ll  be  more  than  just  seeing  things. 

The  things  you’ll  be  seeing  probably  will  be  the 
Navy’s  Flight  Demonstration  Team— better  known  as 
the  Blue  Angels.  They’re  in  their  26th  year  of  demon- 
strating an  unmatched  professional  excellence  to  audi- 
ences around  the  world. 

The  current  season  is  expected  to  run  for  a total  of 
180  demonstrations  from  spring  through  November. 
Then  the  crews  can  retire  for  a little  rest  and  a lot  of 
winter  training  to  prepare  for  another  flving  season 
next  year. 

The  Blue  Angels  normally  flv  with  four  planes  in  a 
diamond  formation,  and  it’s  from  that  formation  that 
they  perform  most  of  their  maneuvers.  In  addition  to 
the  four  basic  planes  there  are  two  solo  pilots  who  fly 
simultaneous  opposing  maneuvers  during  the  shows. 

Safety,  of  course,  is  the  one  factor  placed  above  all 


List  of  New  Motion  Pictures  Currently 
Available  to  Ships  and  Overseas  Bases 

M erf.’s  a list  of  recently  released  16mm  feature  mo- 
**  tion  pictures  available  to  ships  and  overseas  bases 
from  the  Navy  Motion  Picture  Service.  Movies  in  color 
are  designated  by  (C)  and  those  in  cinemascope  by 
(CS). 

The  Impatient  Heart  (C):  Drama;  Michael  Bran- 
don, Michael  Constantine. 

Romance  of  a Horsethief  (C):  Adventure-Comedy; 
Yul  Brynner,  Eli  Wallach. 

The  House  That  Dripped  Blood  (C):  Horror; 
Christopher  Lee,  Peter  Cushing. 

Night  of  Dark  Shadows  (C):  Horror-Drama;  David 
Selby,  Lara  Parker. 

Something  Big  (C):  Western-comedy;  Dean 

Martin,  Brian  Keith. 

See  No  Evil  (C):  Melodrama;  Mia  Farrow,  Robin 
Bailey. 

Making  It  (C):  Comedy-drama;  Kristoffer  Tabori, 
Joyce  Van  Patten. 

Star-Spangled  Girl  (C):  Comedy;  Sandy  Duncan, 
Anthony  Roberts. 

The  Love  Machine  (C):  Drama;  John  Phillip  Law, 
Dyan  Cannon. 

Soul  To  Soul  (C):  Documentary;  Tina  Turner,  Wil- 
son Pickett. 

Desperate  Characters  (C):  Drama;  Shirley  Mac- 
Laine,  Kenneth  Mars. 


Shinbone  Alley  (C):  Animated  cartoon. 

Marriage  of  a Young  Stockbroker  (C):  Comedv; 
Richard  Benjamin,  Joanna  Shimkus. 

Bless  The  Beasts  and  Children  (C):  Drama;  Barrv 
Robins,  Bill  Mumy. 

Pigeons  (C):  Comedy;  Jordan  Christopher,  Jill 
O’Hara. 

Operation  Heartbeat  (C):  Drama;  Richard  Brad- 
ford, James  Daly. 

The  Anonymous  Venetian  (C):  Drama;  Tony 

Musante,  Florinda  Bolkan. 

Carry  On  Camping  (C):  Comedy;  Sidney  James, 
Joan  Sims. 

Whoever  Slav  Auntie  Roo?  (C):  Suspense  Drama; 
Shellev  Winters,  Mark  Lester. 

A Hoteling  In  The  Woods  (C):  Drama;  Barbara 
Eden,  Larry  Hagman. 

The  Cowboys  (CS)  (C):  Western;  John  Wayne, 
Roscoe  Lee  Brown. 

Snote  Job  (CS)  (C):  Adventure  Drama;  Jean- 
Claude  Killy,  Vittorio  de  Sica. 

Carnal  Knowledge  (CS)  (C):  Drama;  Jack  Nichol- 
son, Ann-Margret. 

Catlow  (C) : Western;  Yul  Brynner,  Richard  Crenna. 

Joe  Hill  (C):  Historical  Drama;  Thommy  Berggren, 
Anja  Schmidt. 

The  Bear  and  the  Doll  (C):  Comedy;  Brigitte  Bar- 
dot,  Jean-Pierre  Cassel. 

Who  Says  I Can’t  Ride  a Rainbow  (C):  Comedy; 
Jack  Klugman,  Norma  French. 
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Angels... 
for  26  years 

others  in  the  training  and  execution  of  the  demonstra- 
tions. Flying  so  close  and  so  fast  leaves  very  little 
margin  for  error.  But  safety  begins  long  before  the 
planes  are  airborne.  Ground  crews  constantly  work  on 
the  planes,  checking  and  rechecking  equipment,  and 
consulting  with  the  pilots  to  make  sure  that  nothing 
goes  amiss  when  the  planes  are  in  the  air. 

This  constant  surveillance  goes  on  through  the  entire 
season  and  during  the  winter  training  periods  as  well. 

In  the  air,  a pilot  who  anticipates  trouble  can  call 
off  a maneuver  at  any  point.  When  a formation  is 
cleared,  the  planes  shoot  off  in  different  predeter- 
mined directions,  which  makes  for  a spectacular  sight 
itself. 

Traveling  with  the  team  of  pilots  are  a narrator, 
public  affairs  officer,  a maintenance  officer  and  101 
enlisted  men.  The  enlisted  members  are  split  into  two 
road  crews  that  spend  about  280  days  away  from  their 
home  base  in  Pensacola,  Fla. 


Top:  All  six  aircraft  fly  closely  together  in  fhe  Delta  Formation. 
Above:  The  beginning  as  the  public  sees  it — Blue  Angel  pilots  for 
the  1972  season. 


Earth  II  (C):  Science  Fiction  Drama;  Gary  Lock- 
wood,  Tony  Franciosa. 

Made  For  Each  Other  (C):  Comedy;  Renee  Tay- 
lor, Joseph  Bologna. 

The  Steagle  (C):  Comedy  Drama;  Richard  Benja- 
min, Chill  Wills. 

Blood  Rose  (C):  Drama;  Philippe  Lemaire,  Annie 
Duperey. 

Madron  (C):  Western;  Richard  Boone,  Leslie 

Caron. 

The  Racing  Scene  (C):  Racing  Documentary; 
James  Garner,  Pamelli  Jones. 

Going  Home  (C):  Drama;  Robert  Mitchum,  Brenda 
Vaccaro. 

Creatures  The  World  Forgot  (C):  Science  Fiction; 
Juliet  Ege,  Tony  Bonner. 

S cars  of  Dracula  ( C ) : Horror;  Christopher  Lee. 


Blue  Angels  Peak 

A formerly  unnamed  mountain  peak  near  El  Centro,  Calif., 
has  been  named  Blue  Angels  Peak  in  honor  of  the  Navy's  flight 
demonstration  team. 

The  Imperial  County  Board  of  Supervisors  recommended  the 
name  to  the  Board  of  Geodetic  Names  in  Washington. 

The  Blue  Angels  have  flown  out  of  NAF  El  Centro  for  practice 
during  the  past  several  winters.  The  team  operates  from  NAS 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  from  March  through  December  each  year. 

The  4549-foot  mountain  is  in  the  San  Diego  range  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  Imperial  County,  about  30  miles  west-southwest 
of  El  Centro.  It  is  the  highest  point  in  the  county. 


AFRTS  "Open  Gangway"  Creates 
Command  Communications  Channel 

•television  has  now  become  an  essential  part  of  the 
* communications  channel  between  the  command,  the 
members,  and  their  dependents  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Security  Group  Activity,  Misawa,  Japan.  A weekly 
program  called  “Open  Gangway”  has  provided  each 
group  connected  with  the  activity  an  opportunity 
to  express  its  views  on  problems  and  solutions  to  the 
problems  facing  the  community. 

“Open  Gangway”  is  an  interview  and  information 
show  telecast  over  akrts  Far  East  Network  station, 
channel  73,  at  Misawa  Air  Base. 

The  idea  for  the  show  came  after  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  Admiral  Zumwalt  suggested  to  commands 
that  they  find  new  ways  of  obtaining  the  opinions 
and  views  of  all  those  connected  with  their  activities. 
“Open  Gangway,”  consequently,  is  aimed  at  Misawa’s 
Navy/Marine  Corps  community  and  relies  heavily 
on  it  for  program  suggestions,  ideas,  and  questions 
which  are  periodically  aired. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  are  command  struc- 
ture, transfers,  advancements  and  Z-grams.  Mrs.  Pat 
Doherty,  a co-moderator  for  the  show,  aids  in  giving 
the  feminine  point  of  view  to  the  listeners. 

“The  name  ‘Open  Gangway’  reflects  the  free  flow 
of  information  we  desire  to  have  with  our  viewing 
audience,”  Chief  Communications  Technician  Chuck 
Snyder,  the  show’s  moderator-producer,  said. 
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Below:  BT1  David  R.  Cauthen,  USN,  the 
Navy  Federal  Credit  Union's  200,000th 
member,  is  pictured  with  his  wife  Patricia 
and  daughters  Tammy  and  Angela,  shortly 
after  his  arrival  at  Washington's  Dulles 
International  Airport. 


200,000  th 
MEMBER 


Navy  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Right,  top:  BT1  Cauthen  is  introduced  to 
President  Nixon's  Special  Advisor  tor  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Knauer,  by 
NFCU  President  RADM  V.  A.  Lascara,  SC, 
USN.  Right,  bottom:  Cauthen  is  presented 
with  a commemorative  certificate  as  the 
NFCU's  200,000th  member  by  RADM  Las- 
cara while  Mrs.  Knauer  and  other  guests 
applaud. 


A t the  39th  annual  meeting  this  spring  the  Navv 
^ Federal  Credit  Union  welcomed  aboard  Boiler 
Technician  1st  Class  David  R.  Cauthen  as  its 
200,000th  member.  He  applied  for  membership 
through  NFCU’s  branch  office  in  Naples,  Italy. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  Cauthen  to  take  leave 
from  his  ship,  the  destroyer  uss  V ogelgesang  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  fly  by  jet  from  Athens,  Greece,  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  At  Dulles  Airport,  he  was  reunited 
with  his  wife  Patricia  and  two  of  their  daughters, 
Tammy,  12,  and  Angela,  nine,  all  for  free,  courtesv  of 
the  NFCU,  as  its  200,000th  member. 

During  the  next  three  days,  the  Cauthens  toured 
the  Capital  — a first  visit  for  all.  They  visited  the 
Navy’s  Memorial  Museum  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  observed  operations  of  NFCU’s  business  office, 
and  attended  the  credit  union’s  annual  meeting  as 
honored  guests.  At  the  meeting,  Cauthen  was  congrat- 
ulated by  Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Knauer,  the  Special  Assist- 
ant to  President  Nixon  for  Consumer  Affairs.  He  also 
met  top  NFCU,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  officials,  and 
was  the  recipient  of  a special  certificate  designating 
him  as  the  200,000th  member  of  NFCU. 

The  family  then  drove  to  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  where 
they  spent  the  remaining  days  of  Cauthen’s  leave  be- 
fore he  returned  to  uss  Vogelgesang.  Cauthen  took 
with  him  to  the  Med  a unique  album  highlighting  his 
special  leave  in  the  U.  S.  Cauthen  has  been  in  the 
Navy  since  1959  and  previously  served  in  the  carriers 
uss  Ticonderoga  and  uss  Lexington. 
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Now  It's  More  Convenient  Than  Ever 
To  Visit  Your  Detailer  in  Washington 

if  you  come  to  Washington  to  visit  your  enlisted 
* detailer  in  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  you— 
and  your  family— will  probably  find  it  a more  pleas- 
ant experience  than  in  times  past  due  to  a couple 
of  recent  innovations  at  BuPers.  While  you’re  talk; 
ing  business  with  your  detailer,  members  of  your 
family  can  be  enjoying  themselves  in  a new  recep- 
tion room  in  the  eighth  wing  of  the  Navy  Annex. 
And,  equally  important,  you  can  park  your  car  right 
outside,  near  the  reception  room  in  one  of  the  eight 
spaces  reserved  specifically  for  Navy  enlisteds  visiting 
their  detailers. 

When  you  arrive  at  the  compound,  a gate  sentry 
will  issue  you  a card  for  display  in  your  car  window 
authorising  you  to  use  the  parking  facilities.  Once 
inside,  • you’ll  be  greeted  by  a receptionist  who  will 
escort  you  to  your  detailer’s  office  and  welcome  your 
dependents  to  the  reception  room,  which  is  open  week- 
days from  0800  to  1600.  These  new  services  are  part 
of  a continuing  effort  by  BuPers  to  encourage  better 
communications  between  Navy  people  and  their 
detailers. 


Insurance  Policy  Revisions  by  DOD 
Could  Result  in  Savings  for  Buyers 

the  department  of  defense  has  recently  revised 
1 policies  concerning  automobile  and  life  insurance 
policies  in  ways  which  may  mean  savings  to  insurance 
buyers.  According  to  DOD  directive  1344.1,  DOD 
will  no  longer  apply  separate  standards  and  require 
ments  in  tbe  field  of  automobile  insurance  but  will 
accept  the  standards  and  laws  of  the  state  in  which  the 
military  installation  is  located. 

The  directive  also  prohibits  active  duty  military  per- 
sonnel and  civilian  employes  of  DOD  from  represent- 
ing any  insurance  company  as  an  agent,  with  or  with- 
out pay,  on  military  installations.  Solicitation  by  in- 
surance agents  must  be  made  by  appointment,  and  all 
agents  must  be  given  an  equal  opportunity  for  inter- 
viewing military  members. 

Suggestions  in  the  directive  also  include  military 
counseling  when  possible  before  insurance  is 
purchased. 

Insurance  policies  offered  to  military  personnel  on 
military  stations  must  comply  with  the  law- of  the 
state  or  country  where  the  installation  is  located. 
They  must  contain  no  restrictions  by  reason  of  military 
service  or  job  specialty  unless  clearly  indicated  on  the 
face  of  the  policy,  and  they  must  plainly  state  any 
extra  premium  charges  due  to  these  restrictions. 


Hair-grooming  Services  Modernized 
To  Give  Style  Within  Military  Standards 

y air-grooming  for  sailors?  Back  in  the  “good  old 
1 1 days,”  the  “hair  style”  of  a sailor  was  generally 
the  product  of  the  desires  of  his  chief  and  the  mood 
of  his  barber.  He  wasn’t  consulted  very  often. 

All  that,  of  course,  has  changed— and  the  process  of 
change  is  continuing.  Now  the  Navy  Resale  System 


Office  (NRSO)  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  developed  a 
program  of  improving  and  modernizing  hair-grooming 
services  being  provided  in  Navy  exchange  barber- 
shops and  beauty  salons. 

The  emphasis  is  personalized  hairstyling,  and  the 
goal  of  the  program  is  quality  service.  Consequently, 
NRSO  has  prepared  and  distributed  posters,  booklets 
and  other  training  aids  to  all  barber  and  beauty  shops 
and  now  has  15  special  slide  presentations  showing 
step-by-step  procedures  of  hairstyling. 

“Natural”  or  Afro  styles  are  a big  part  of  the  pro- 
gram with  barbers  and  beauticians  now  being  given 
special  instructions  in  cutting  and  styling  curly  hair. 
They  are  also  taught  techniques  to  allow  hair  to  con- 
form to  military  grooming  standards  while  still  provid- 
ing individuality  and  current  stylishness. 

Another  part  of  the  program  is  supervised  on-the- 
job  training.  Exchanges  are  authorized  to  contract  for 
the  services  of  local  professionals  to  instruct  exchange 
employes  in  current  techniques.  Where  local  help 
isn’t  available,  NRSO  can  supply  a specialist  to  assist 
in  the  training. 

Training  sessions  have  thus  far  been  conducted  at 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Guam,  Taipei,  Japan,  and  even 
aboard  USS  Ranger  (CVA  61),  USS  Midway  (CVA 
41),  and  USS  Oriskany  (CVA  34).  During  these  ses- 
sions, the  supervisor  performs  the  first  styling  and 
then  turns  the  work  over  to  the  local  barbers  and 
beauticians,  who  may  develop  styles  on  their  own. 
Each  activity  is  provided  with  instructional  material 
to  which  the  employes  can  later  refer. 


List  All  Intermediate  Stops 

■klAVYMEN  SOMETIMES  CANT  AVAIL  THEMSELVES 

of  space  available  transportation  aboard  a 
Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC)  plane  because 
their  leave  authorization  or  the  detaching  endorse- 
ment on  their  PCS  orders  doesn’t  list  all  countries 
through  which  travel  is  required. 

The  travel  documents  of  a man  going  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  for  example,  might 
simply  list  his  ultimate  destination  but,  unless 
direct  transportation  were  available,  he  would  be 
out  of  luck.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  papers  listed 
such  intermediate  points  as  Guam  or  Okinawa,  he 
might  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  intermediate 
MAC  flights  from  Hawaii  to  one  of  these  points, 
thereby  saving  himself  some  money. 

The  moral  is  this:  Make  sure  that  all  inter- 
mediate stops  which  the  traveler  could  make  en 
route  to  his  destination  are  listed  on  his  leave 
authorization  or  the  detaching  endorsement  of  his 
PCS  orders.  If  they  are  not,  MAC  passenger  service 
personnel  will  not  permit  the  use  of  aircraft  to 
these  points. 

Full  details  concerning  this  facet  of  MAC  space 
available  travel  can  be  found  in  BuPers  Inst 
1050. 11A  of  2 Aug  1971.  BuPers  Notice  1050  of 
21  Apr  72  outlines  difficulties  encountered  be- 
cause of  lack  of  compliance  with  the  August  1971 
instruction. 
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Payment  for  Lost  Leave 

Sir:  Is  there  any  way  to  be  reim- 
bursed for  seven  days’  leave  I lost  for 
having  67  days  on  the  books  the  last 
day  of  June?— ATI  O.R.C. 

• Normally,  earned  leave  in  excess 
of  60  days  is  not  carried  forward  to 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  or  at  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  first  extension  of 
enlistment,  discharge,  or  separation 
from  active  duty.  As  pointed  out  in 
BuPers  Manual  Article  3020120,  the 
individual  may  build  up  more  than  60 
days’  leave  during  the  fiscal  year,  but 
may  carry  forward  only  60  days  to  the 
next  fiscal  year.  This  rule  is  based 
upon  Title  10,  U.  S.  Code,  Section 
701. 

The  exception  to  the  60-day  limit  is 
also  provided  for  in  the  same  law.  It 
allows  a member  who  serves  on  active 
duty  for  a continuous  period  of  at  least 
120  days  in  an  area  in  which  he  is 
entitled  to  hostile  fire  pay  to  accumu- 


late 90  days’  leave.  But,  this  section 
also  provides  that  “leave  in  excess  of 


60  days  accumulated  under  this  sub- 
section is  lost  unless  it  is  used  by  the 
member  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  after  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
service  terminated.”—  Ed. 

Military  Retirement 

Sir:  As  a U.  S.  Navy  lieutenant  com- 
mander who  was  last  year  retired  by 
law  after  30  years  of  continuous  active 
duty,  I am  alarmed  at  the  revamp  of 
the  military  retirement  law  proposed 
by  the  President’s  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Retired  and  Sur- 
vivors’ Benefits.— J.  D.  G.,  LCDR, 
usn(R). 

• Inasmuch  as  you  are  already  re- 
tired, you  needn’t  be  alarmed  because 
the  Committee’s  recommendations,  if 
adopted,  wouldn’t  affect  you  or  other 
Navymen  on  the  retired  list.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  equally  concerned 
who  are  still  on  active  duty,  a DOD 
Study  Group  on  Military  Retirement 
has  examined  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee proposal  along  with  possible 
alternatives.— Ed. 


• uss  Reid  ( DD  369) -A  reunion 
will  be  held  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  on 
20-22  Jul  1973.  For  details,  contact 
Robert  T.  Sneed,  1537  North  59th 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wise.  53208. 

• 82nd  CB  and  519th  CBMU-A 
reunion  has  been  planned  fo  be  held 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  on  1-3 
September.  James  Greenwood,  995 
Emerson  Drive,  Dunedin,  Fla. 
33528,  has  the  details. 

• uss  Gilmer  (DD  233 ) (APD  11) 
—Members  of  Milwaukee’s  29th  and 
32nd  Division  Naval  Reserves,  and 
members  of  S.C.  412  who  were  part 
of  Milwaukee’s  Reserve  and  called  to 
active  duty  in  1940,  are  invited  to 
attend  a reunion  in  Milwaukee  on  21 
October.  For  information  contact 
Frank  A.  Prebezich,  7020  North 
98th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wise.  53224. 

• Patrol  Squadron  661  (VP  661)— 
Members  and  former  members  who 
served  during  the  1961-1962  Berlin 
callup  are  invited  to  attend  a re- 
union in  September.  For  informa- 


Reunions 

News  of  reunions  of  ships  and  organiza- 
tions will  be  carried  in  this  column  from 
time  to  time.  In  planning  a reunion,  best 
results  will  be  obtained  by  notifying  the 
Editor,  ALL  HANDS  Magazine  (Pers-P31), 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C.  20370,  four 
months  in  advance. 


tion,  write  ATI  Lewis  W.  Johnson, 
7004  Cresthaven  Drive,  Glen  Bumie, 
Md.  21061. 


• Patrol  Squadron  82— A first  re- 
union is  being  held  in  Anaheim, 
Calif.,  on  25-27  August.  Please  write 
to  Stewart  W.  Singdale,  4106  West 
Kent  Avenue,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 
92704,  for  details. 


• 35th  Seabee  Association— The 
27th  annual  reunion  will  be  held  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  1-3  September. 
For  further  details,  contact  Phil 


Silver,  324  Stratford  Court,  West- 
bury,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  11590. 

• uss  Medusa  (AR  1)— The  26th 
annual  reunion  and  picnic  will  be 
held  on  20  August  in  Peck  Park,  San 
Pedro,  Calif.  For  further  informa- 
tion, write  M.  A.  Moss,  3530  Gar- 
denia Avenue,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
90807. 


• 70th  NCB  and  1005  and  1006 
Seabee  Detachments—  The  31st  an- 
niversary reunion  will  be  held  at 
Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center, 
Quonset  Point,  R.  I.,  in  September. 
Contact  Robert  Gunnigle,  237  Dart- 
mouth, Hicksville,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  11801. 


• Philadelphia  Naval  Hospital— A 
reunion  for  personnel  stationed  at 
the  hospital  from  1967  to  1968  will 
be  held  in  Philadelphia  later  this 
year.  For  further  information,  write 
to  Bob  Quinlan,  75  Analomink 
Street,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18301. 
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ETN2  Philip  H.  Turner 


CTA1  Donald  L.  Winons 


LT  Robert  A.  Beaty 


IC1  Jeremiah  H.  Paoli 


‘They  make  these  drills  more  realistic  every  day, 
don't  they?" 


GMG3  David  L.  Holden 


"Did  I ever  tell  you  about  the  night  your 
uncle  here  accidentally  landed  on  a barge 
instead  of  his  carrier?" 


on  the 


a> 

~o 


serious  » 


DM3  Frederick  P.  Akins,  Jr. 
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i atest  word  from  the  204  American  sailors  and  scientists  at 
^ McMurdo  Station,  Antarctica— who  recently  celebrated  the 
midseason  of  their  seven-month  isolation— is  jovial,  to  say  the 
least.  Their  celebration  took  the  form  of  a three-day  “winter 
wonderland”  weekend  highlighted  by  the  first  annual  Ross 
Island  Games  with  participants  from  New  Zealand,  Great 
Britain,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

Outdoor  events  in  the  minus  25-degree  weather  included 
modified  forms  of  soccer  and  track,  and  sled  races  held  in  the 
lighted  “ice  stadium”  created  at  Winter  Quarters  with  more 
than  10  inches  of  fallen  snow.  McMurdo  Square  Garden,  a 
renovated  old  firehouse,  was  the  scene  of  basketball,  volleyball 
and  badminton  games;  bowling,  pool  and  dart  tournaments 
were  also  held  during  the  exclusive  “By  Invitation  Only”  sports 
festival.  The  holiday  weekend  was  dramatically  ended  with  a 
performance  by  the  “McMurdo  Follies,”  who,  we  hear,  are  the 
CO’s  threat  to  the  Rockettes. 

★ ★ ★ 

<*i*#e’re  at  9 thousand  feet;  how’s  the  dough  holding?”  It 
**  may  be  unusual,  but  cooking  at  9 thousand  feet  is  no 
joke,  especially  if  lives  depend  on  it.  In  this  case,  the  emergency 
was  not  of  such  an  immediate  nature.  It  did  call  on  Navy 
inventiveness  and  ingenuity  to  answer  a challenge  sounded 
from  the  bottom  of  the  world.  What  prompted  two  Navy  com- 
missarymen  assigned  to  Antarctic  Support  Activities  to  climb 
into  a Navy  high-altitude  pressure  chamber  to  make  pretzels? 
Here’s  the  story  as  J03  T.  L.  Wilbom  tells  it. 

It  all  began  when  the  U.  S.  Amundsen-Scott  South  Pole 
Station,  currently  isolated  for  over  seven  months  at  the  geo- 
graphic South  Pole  during  the  Antarctic  winter,  ran  out  of 
potato  chips  and  sent  a plea  for  a pretzel  recipe  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Antarctic  Support  Activities  in  Davisville,  R.  I.  Im- 
mediately, Commissarymen  1st  Class  Robert  C.  Andrews  of 
Riegelwood,  N.  C.,  and  Hugh  B.  Miller  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  went  to 
work  testing  recipes  for  use  at  the  station  which  is  9036  feet 
above  sea  level.  Ideas  were  tossed  around  and  when  a feasible 
solution  was  discovered,  the  two  Navy  cooks  climbed  into 
a high-altitude  pressure  chamber  in  Quonset  Point,  R.  I.,  to 
test  and  evaluate  the  pretzels.  In  a short  time,  the  exact  formula 
was  discovered  and  the  recipe  was  radioed  to  the  South  Pole. 
The  formula  needed  only  extra  water  to  compensate  for  the 
high  altitude.  The  last  word  heard  from  the  men  at  South  Pole 
Station  was  “Crunch.” 

★ ★ ★ 

ill  hen  the  United  States  Olympic  Team  goes  to  Munich, 
Germany,  this  summer,  part  of  the  tab  will  be  picked  up 
by  uss  Lang  (DE  1060),  a Long  Beach-based  ocean  escort. 

The  ship’s  230  officers  and  men  recently  completed  a fund 
drive  for  the  United  States  Olympic  Team  which  raised  $1653 
—and  all  but  a few  dollars  of  the  money  came  from  the  members 
of  the  crew. 

The  fund  drive,  which  was  organized  by  Lieutenant  (jg) 
Bruce  O’Neil,  was  kicked  off  to  help  America’s  Olympic  athletes 
pay  the  anticipated  $10.5  million  bill.  Some  of  the  team’s 
expenses  will  include  transportation  to  Europe,  uniforms  and 
equipment,  training  programs  and  living  costs. 
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• VIEWING  FROM  THE  TOP— A P-3 
crewman  combines  his  20-20  vision 
with  the  Orion's  mechanical  sight 
during  his  reconnaissance  flight.  Photo  by 
JOCS  Jim  Falk,  USN. 
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ss  nimitz  (cvan  68)  is  the  biggest,  fastest,  most 
powerful  and  mighty  of  all  the  Navy’s  warships. 
When  she  slid  into  the  water  earlier  this  year,  she 
displaced  approximately  95,000  tons.  They  don't 
measure  her  in  feet— they  use  fcxitball  fields  (approxi- 
mately three  and  a half). 

uss  Bainbridge  (DLGN  25)  completed  her  initial 
sea  trials  almost  10  years  ago.  She  steamed  570  miles 
and  met  all  of  her  trial  requirements  including  design 
full  power— all  on  less  than  five  ounces  of  uranium 
fuel. 

A large  oil  spill  occurred  in  the  port  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, Brazil,  some  years  ago  when  uss  Truxtun 
(DLGN  35)  was  tied  up  there  during  a port  visit. 
One  thing  that  the  authorities  were  sure  about  then, 
and  now,  is  that  the  oil  didn’t  come  from  Truxtun. 

These  and  other  assorted  minor  miracles  have  a 
common  root  in  what  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
areas  in  today’s  Navy— surface  nuclear  power.  They  il- 
lustrate just  a few  of  the  amazing  and  important  uses 
to  which  nuclear  power  can  be  applied.  That’s  why 
the  Navy  has  committed  itself  to  a larger  nuclear 
force,  a force  that  will  almost  triple  the  number  of 
such  ships  by  1975. 


Left:  An  A-4D  Skyhawk  approaches  for 
landing  on  USS  Enterprise  (CVAN  65)  with 
USS  Bainbridge  (DLGN  25)  and  USS  Long 
Beach  (CGN  9)  in  the  background.  This 
was  Operation  Sea  Orbit,  a nonstop 
around-the-world  cruise  made  by  the 
three  nuclear  ships  in  1964. 


larcer  number  of  ships  means  a greater  number 
of  men  involved  with  nuclear  power.  But  the  men 
who  board  a nuclear  surface  ship  are  no  ordinary 
sailors.  They  are  among  the  most  highly  trained  in 
the  Navy,  and  this  training— and  the  incentives  for 
service— promises  to  be  even  better  in  the  future. 

The  ideas  and  advantages  of  nuclear  power  are 
fairly  simple,  but  up  until  now,  most  people  have 
associated  them  only  with  the  submarine  force.  In  a 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations’  memorandum  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  in  1966,  these  concepts  for  the  sur- 
face navy  were  succinctly  outlined— nuclear  power  pro- 
vides ships: 

• Almost  unlimited  endurance  at  high  speeds.  This 
results  in  increased  flexibility,  an  ability  to  obtain 
ammunition,  aviation  fuel,  and  other  supplies  from 
remote  places  in  a minimum  amount  of  time,  and  an 
attack  ability  in  a much  greater  area. 

• Reduced  vulnerability.  Nuclear  ships  need  not 
remain  exposed  as  long  as  non-nuclear  vessels  during 
replenishment.  They  can  maneuver  better  to  avoid 
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Right:  A low  altitude,  bow  view  of  USS 
Enterprise  (CYAN  65)  shows  the  kind  of 
load  this  nuclear  ship  carries.  Center: 
USS  Nimitz  (CVAN  68)  prepares  for 
launching  earlier  this  year. 

attack.  The  ships  can  be  more  easily  and  effectively 
sealed  against  nuclear,  biological  and  chemical  attack. 

• Reduced  dependence  on  logistic  support.  Nuclear 
ships  require  fewer  mobile  forces. 

• Greater  attack  effectiveness.  Nuclear  ships  can 
remain  in  battle  areas  for  a greater  length  of  time 
and  have  a greater  ability  to  exploit  weather  condi- 
tions to  their  advantage. 

• Reduced  maintenance.  The  absence  of  corrosive 
stack  gases  cuts  down  on  the  wear  and  tear— and  a 
lot  of  at-sea  and  in-port  repairs. 

Because  of  these  advantages,  more  and  more  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  nuclear  surface  power.  Man- 
power needs  will  double  by  1975,  and  if  the  current 
growth  rate  continues,  the  number  of  billets  on  nu- 
clear surface  ships  is  expected  to  double  again  by 
1980. 


%*#ith  the  apparent  success  of  the  Navy’s  first 
nuclear  surface  ships,  Congress— on  its  own  initi- 
ative-authorized extra  funds  for  fiscal  year  1962  for 
the  building  of  Truxtun.  Two  years  later  she  was 
launched  as  a sister  ship  to  Bainbridge . She,  too,  dis- 


Left:  A deck  view  of  the  carrier  USS 
Enterprise  (CVAN  65),  taken  10  years  ago. 
She  was  the  Navy's  first  nuclear  carrier. 


the  Navy  has  four  veteran  nuclear  surface  ships  at 
1 sea  now— Bainbridge,  Truxtun,  uss  Enterprise 
(CVAN  65),  and  uss  Long  Beach  (CGN  9).  Before 
the  end  of  the  year,  three  more— Nimitz,  uss  California 
(DLGN  36),  and  uss  South  Carolina  (DLGN  37)  — 
will  be  manned.  Now  under  construction  are  the  first 
three  nuclear  frigates  of  the  DLGN  38  class,  plus 
another  giant  aircraft  carrier,  uss  Eisenhower  (CVAN 
69). 

With  just  four  ships  in  the  water,  the  Navy  has 
built  up  quite  a tradition  in  nuclear  sailing.  Launched 
in  1959,  Long  Beach  was  the  world’s  first  nuclear 
surface  warship  and  the  first  U.  S.  cruiser  to  be  built 
from  the  keel  up  since  World  War  II.  She  was  im- 
pressive with  her  seakeeping  ability,  as  well  as  her 
size.  She  is  721  feet  long  and  displaces  17,350  tons. 

Long  Beach  was  part  of  the  Second  Fleet  in  the 
Atlantic  until  1963  when  she  joined  the  Sixth  Fleet 

in  the  Mediterranean.  She  went  through  a six-month 
overhaul  in  1965  and  was  assigned  to  the  Pacific 
Fleet  in  1966.  She  is  now  on  her  fourth  deployment 
to  Southeast  Asia. 

Bainbridge  rolled  into  the  water  in  1962.  Assigned 
to  the  Sixth  Fleet,  she  carried  an  impressive  array  of 
guns,  missiles,  and  antisubmarine  warfare  equipment. 
In  1965  she  was  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  where 
she  has  made  five  separate  deployments  to  the  com- 
bat zone  in  Southeast  Asia. 
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Left:  USS  Long  Beach  (CGN  9)  was  the 
world's  first  surface  nuclear  ship.  She 
was  launched  in  1959  and  was  also  the 
first  cruiser  to  be  built  from  the  keel 
up  since  World  Wor  II. 

placed  approximately  9000  tons,  spanned  564  feet 
in  length,  and  carried  a variety  of  anti-war  and  anti- 
submarine weapons.  On  one  of  her  first  cruises,  she 
sailed  around  the  coast  of  South  America  where  she 
amazed  officials  of  several  Latin  countries  with  her 
speed,  agility,  and  ability  to  remain  at  sea. 

Enterprise  has  for  many  years  been  the  pride  of 
the  Navy’s  carrier  fleet.  She  was  initially  most  impres- 
sive by  her  size.  Her  height  equaled  a 23-story  build- 
ing; her  flight  deck  covered  4.47  acres.  Her  overall 
length  was  greater  than  1000  feet;  her  crew  numbers 
5000  men.  Her  horsepower  count  was  in  excess  of 
200,000.  In  her  first  four  years  of  operation  as  part 
of  the  Sixth  Fleet,  she  sailed  more  than  207,000  miles 
and  conducted  more  than  42,000  aircraft  landings. 

qhe  joined  the  Seventh  Fleet  in  1965  and  in  1969 
^ she  returned  to  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  for  refueling 
and  overhaul.  Her  new  cores  contain  all  the  energy 
you  could  put  in  a continuous  train  of  tank  cars 
stretching  from  Washington  to  Boston,  and  now  she 
has  enough  fuel  to  last  for  the  next  10  to  13  years. 

Enterprise,  Long  Beach  and  Bainbridge  got  together 
in  the  summer  of  1964  to  form  Task  Force  One  and  to 
carry  out  Operation  Sea  Orbit— a 65-day,  30,565-mile 
round-the-world  trip  without  refueling  stops  or  logistic 
support  of  any  kind.  Such  an  operation  was,  of  course, 
unprecedented  in  the  entire  history  of  sailing.  The 
voyage  took  the  three  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  Africa,  to  Asia  and  Australia,  as  well  as  skirting 
the  coast  of  Antarctica.  Officials  from  numerous  coun- 
tries were  flown  onto  the  deck  of  Enterprise  during  the 
operation,  but  not  once  did  any  of  the  three  ships  have 
to  stop  for  logistic  support. 

the  newest  nuclear  carrier,  Nimitz,  contains  two 
■ reactors,  each  of  which  can  produce  about  four 
times  the  power  of  an  Enterprise  reactor.  She  will  be 
able  to  steam  some  13  years  without  refueling,  using 
nuclear  power  or  the  equivalent  of  10  million  barrels 
of  oil.  She  can  also  carry  about  twice  the  aviation  fuel 
of  a conventional  carrier  and  about  50  per  cent  more 
ammunition. 

California  and  South  Carolina  are  designed  to  op- 
erate independently  or  with  strike,  antisubmarine,  or 
amphibious  forces.  They  provide  fast,  extended  range 
protection  for  nuclear  attack  carriers.  Armed  with  two 
five-inch,  .54-caliber  dual-purpose  guns,  two  Tartar 
surface-to-air  missile  launchers,  along  with  Asroc,  they 
have  a normal  crew  of  some  500  men. 

By  1975,  there  will  be  some  11  nuclear  surface  ves- 
sels with  more  on  the  drawing  boards.  To  man  those 
ships,  the  Navy  will  have  to  fill  nearly  250  officer  bil- 

Left:  USS  Bainbridge  (DLGN  25)  is  the 
Navy's  second  oldest  nuclear  surface 
vessel.  Her  initial  cruise  used  less  than  five 
ounces  of  fuel. 
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Below:  USS  Eisenhower  (CVAN  69)  is  now 
under  construction.  Center:  An  artist's 
conception  of  USS  South  Carolina  (DLGN 
37),  another  recently  launched  nuclear  ship. 


lets  and  1630  enlisted  billets.  Those  figures  are  ex- 
pected to  grow  to  about  400  officers  and  3000  en- 
listed billets  in  1980. 

Nuclear  trained  sailors  aren’t  that  easy  to  come  by, 
however.  They  are  among  the  most  highly  and  tech- 
nically trained  personnel  in  the  entire  fleet;  but  just 
because  the  Navy  needs  more  of  them,  it  doesn  t plan 
to  let  up  on  the  high  standards  for  their  selection. 

the  schedule  for  an  enlisted  man  entering  the  Nu- 
* clear  Field  goes  something  like  this:  recruit  train- 
ing, class  “A”  school,  temporary  assignment  awaiting 
nuclear  power  school,  nuclear  power  school,  opera- 
tional training  (nuclear  prototype  plant),  and  sea 
duty  assignment.  (For  submarines,  there  is  a subma- 
rine school  immediately  before  the  sea  duty.) 

Out  of  boot  camp,  a nuclear  field  candidate  is  as- 
signed to  an  “A”  school  for  one  of  four  ratings— MM, 
EM,  IC,  or  ET.  Those  who  make  it  and  remain  eligi- 
ble for  the  nuclear  program  are  automatically  ad- 
vanced to  third  class  petty  officer. 

Because  of  the  graduating  schedule  of  Nuclear  Pow- 
er Training,  some  “A”  school  graduates  may  wait  up  to 
six  months  before  entering  nuclear  power  school.  Dur- 
ing this  time  they  are  assigned  to  sea  or  shore  sta- 
tions where  their  training  can  be  used.  Most  candi- 
dates receive  assignments  within  about  three  months. 

Nuclear  Power  Training  is  divided  into  two  basic 
courses— Basic  Nuclear  Power  School  and  the  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Plant  Operators  Course.  The  Nuclear  Pow- 
er Schools,  located  in  Bainbridge,  Md.,  and  Mare  Is- 
land, Calif.,  offer  a 24-week  course  covering  subjects 
such  as  mathematics,  physics,  reactor  principles, 
thermodynamics,  nuclear  power  plant  technology, 
radiological  controls,  electrical  theory  and  engineering 
materials.  The  pace  here  is  fast,  and  most  of  the 
courses  are  presented  at  college  levels. 

raduating  candidates  are  then  sent  to  one  of 
^ three  Nuclear  Power  Training  Units  located  in 
Windsor,  Conn.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  or  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho.  Here  they  get  practical  experience  in  what  nu- 
clear power  is  all  about.  Besides  using  the  specific 
knowledge  of  his  rating,  a man  must  display  a practi- 
cal and  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  entire  reactor 
plant.  Once  he  has  done  this,  he  is  designated  as  a 
qualified  nuclear  propulsion  plant  operator.  At  the  end 
of  this  26-week  course,  certain  men  are  selected  for 
additional  training  as  Engineering  Laboratory  Tech- 
nicians (ELT).  This  13-week  course  prepares  the  stu- 
dent to  perform  radiological  and  water  chemistry  con- 


Right:  USS  California  (DLGN  36)  is  one 
of  the  Navy's  newest  surface  nuclear 
ships.  She  was  launched  last  year  at 
Newport  News,  Va. 
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trol  functions  and  associated  analyses  for  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plants. 

Submarine  school  is  next  for  those  who  volunteer 
and  are  physically  qualified.  The  four-week  school  is 
an  intensive  course  of  instruction  on  the  layout  and 
systems  of  a submarine. 

Even  when  all  these  schools  are  completed,  the 
training  doesn’t  stop.  In  fact,  it’s  actually  just  begin- 
ning. When  a man  reports  aboard  a nuclear  ship,  he 
must  qualify  on  the  specific  nuclear  propulsion  plant 
equipment  aboard  that  ship  before  he  can  stand  a 
watch  on  his  own. 

there  are  many  tancible  benefits  for  the  man  who 
* completes  the  nuclear  power  program.  Rapid  ad- 
vancement, not  only  to  E-4,  but  all  the  way  through 
the  petty  officer  grades,  is  a statistically  proven  fact 
—nuclear  power  trainees  make  it  faster  than  most.  Men 

with  Navy  Enlisted  Classification  Codes  are  eligible 
for  $100-a-month  shortage  specialty  pay  if  thev  are 
serving  in  a nuclear  billet  and  have  extended  their  en- 
listments to  obligate  them  for  seven  years.  And  if  you 
have  greater  than  6 years’  active  duty  and  are  quali- 
fied for  a supervisor  watch  you  may  be  eligible  for 
$150  shortage  specialty  pay. 

Navy  men  with  nuclear  NECs  are  eligible  for  large 
reenlistment  bonuses,  even  up  to  the  maximum  $10,- 
000.  The  educational  benefits  don’t  stop  either.  Class 
“B”  and  “C”  schools,  correspondence  courses,  Program 
for  Afloat  College  Education,  Associate  Degree  Com- 
pletion Program,  and  the  Navy  Enlisted  Scientific 
Education  Program  are  all  open  to  participation  bv 
nuclear  trainees.  Submariners,  of  course,  are  eligible 
for  submarine  pay,  depending  on  rate  and  time  in 
service. 


Right:  USS  Truxtun 
(DLGN  35)  was  the 
Navy's  second 
nuclear  guided 
missile  frigate.  She 
first  sailed  in  1964, 
two  years  after 
Congress  authorized 
her  construction. 


the  training  program  for  nuclear  officers  is  much 
* the  same  as  for  enlisted  men.  Once  he  receives  his 
commission,  the  officer  trainee  takes  24  weeks  of 
graduate  level  training  in  Nuclear  Power  School.  Like 
his  enlisted  counterpart,  he  then  goes  for  26  weeks 
to  a Nuclear  Power  Training  Unit.  After  that,  it’s  sub- 
marine school  for  those  who  volunteer  or  surface  ship 
duty  for  the  surface  warfare  officers.  An  officer,  too, 
must  qualify  aboard  his  specific  ship  before  be  can 
participate  in  its  operation  as  a watch  officer. 

The  surface  nuclear  fleet  is  growing.  The  number 
of  men  it  will  need— those  with  the  best  training  the 
Navy  has  to  offer— is  also  growing.  Nuclear  power,  and 
nuclear-trained  men,  are  squarely  in  the  center  of  the 
Navy’s  plans  for  the  1970s. 

— J03  Jim  Stovall 


Above  left:  An  artist's  concept  of  the 
unnamed  DLGN-38  now  under  construction. 
Left:  A proposal  is  now  before  Congress 
to  build  a fourth  nuclear  carrier,  CVAN  70. 
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THE  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Submarine  (FBM)  I'SS 
John  C.  Calhoun  (SSBN  630)  surfaced  west  of  Scot- 
land recently  and  moored  at  Holy  Loch,  ending  the 
Navy’s  one  thousandth  undersea  ballistic  missile  patrol. 

The  1000th  patrol  ended  nearly  12  years  after  the  L . S. 
first  augmented  its  underground  ICBMs  with  a deterrent 
force  at  sea  by  sending  USS  George  Washington  on  patrol 
in  November  1960. 

In  the  12  years  since,  the  U.  S.  nuclear-powered  ballis- 
tic missile  submarine  fleet  has  expanded  to  41  ships.  In 
their  powerful  deterrent  role  of  insuring  the  peace,  the 
submarines  have  patrolled  the  ocean  depths  for  some 
6000  days. 

Calhoun,  commanded  by  CDR  Thomas  A.  Jewell  of 
Somerset,  Me.,  was  the  26th  FBM  submarine  to  be 
commissioned  when  she  joined  the  Fleet  in  the  fall  of 
1964.  Calhoun  has  conducted  20  deterrent  patrols. 


Above:  Handling  the  lines  aboard 
USS  John  C.  Calhoun  (SSBN  630) 
after  completing  the  1000th 
undersea  ballistic  missile  submarine 
patrol.  Below  left  & right: 
coming  into  Holy  Loch,  Scotland. 


1000th  PATROL 
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Below:  Officers  of  fhe  Submarine  fender  USS 
Canopus  (AS  34)  watch  John  C.  Calhoun  as  she 
ties  up  alongside.  Right:  CAPT  and  Mrs.  Paul  J. 
Early  congratulate  CDR  Thomas  A.  Jewell,  CO  of 
John  C.  Calhoun  upon  completion  of  the 
historic  1000th  FBM  patrol.  CAPT  Early  is 
Commander  Submarine  Squadron  Fourteen. 


GUARD:  Guaranteed  Assignment 


P nlisted  nuclear-trained  personnel  are  becoming 
more  and  more  valuable  to  the  Navy.  Small  won- 
der—the  nuclear  fleet  is  growing  and  the  training  is 
still  as  rigorous  as  ever.  Consequently,  in  order  to  re- 
tain as  many  of  these  people  as  possible,  the  Navy  is 
instituting  guard,  a Guaranteed  Assignment  Retention 
Detailing  program  for  nuclear  trainees. 

guard— available  to  individuals  in  the  ET,  E\l,  IC, 
MM,  EN,  and  BT  ratings,  who  have  Navy  Enlisted 
Classification  Codes  3351-3356,  3359,  3361-3366, 
3383-3386,  3389  and  3393-3396,  and  who  are  com- 
pleting between  six  and  ten  years  of  active  service- 
will  guarantee  assignments  for  many  in  the  nuclear 
field.  Specifically,  the  incentives  are  as  follows: 

• Personnel  serving  in  an  operational  nuclear  sea 
billet  may  request  a guaranteed  assignment  to  shore 
duty  or  sea/neutral  duty  in  the  home  port  of  their 
choice,  with  an  option  for  a guaranteed  follow-on  as- 
signment. A waiver  of  the  prescribed  sea  tour  will  be 
granted  if  necessary. 

• Personnel  serving  in  a non-operational  nuclear 


billet  or  non-nuclear  billet  classified  as*  sea  or- neutral 
duty  may  request  a guaranteed  assignment  to  a nu- 
clear-powered ship  in  the  home  port  of  their  choice 
with  an  option  for  a guaranteed  follow-on  assignment 
to  shore  duty. 

• Personnel  serving  on  shore  duty  may  request  a 
guaranteed  assignment  to  a nuclear-powered  ship  in 
the  home  port  of  their  choice. 

guard  will  apply  initially  only  to  nuclear-trained 
persons  within  six  months  of  the  end  of  their  obligated 
service,  as  extended,  and  who  will  complete  between 
six  to  10  years’  active  service  at  their  EAOS.  Nuclear- 
trained  persons  not  selected  for  guard  may  still  be 
reenlisted  under  normal  procedures. 

The  need  for  nuclear-trained  enlisted  men  and  of- 
ficers is  growing  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  the 
nuclear  navy  expands.  Nuclear  power— once  almost 
the  exclusive  possession  of  submarines— is  now  being 
applied  to  an  ever-growing  number  of  surface  ships. 
The  Navy  needs  men  for  these  ships,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  guard  will  provide  one  of  the  means  for 
meeting  the  requirements. 
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He  Must  Be 
Ready  ... 

And  Right 


SUBMARINE 

CORPSMAN 


He  is  the 

Medical 

Department 


ill  hen  a nuclear  attack  submarine  deploys  at  the 
beginning  of  an  extended  operation,  every  one 
of  the  crew  feels  a certain  sense  of  responsibility— 
and  the  knowledge  of  a challenge  ahead. 

Each  .crewman  senses  this  in  his  own  wav,  but  per- 
haps it  is  most  sharply  felt  by  the  submarine  corpsman. 
As  the  sole  medical  man  aboard  he  is  responsible  for 
the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  the  crew  until  the 
ship  returns  to  port.  Just  as  the  machinist's  mate  must 
be  able  to  repair  any  of  the  ship’s  intricate  mechanical 
equipment,  the  corpsman  must  be  able  to  care  for 
her  crew.  When  any  situation  arises,  the  corpsman 
must  be  ready— and  right.  He  doesn’t  have  a margin 
of  error. 

Above  all  else,  the  submarine  corpsman  must  be 
well  trained  and  responsible.  He  has  to  know  his  job 
and  his  men,  and  he  must  be  able  to  react  properly 
to  any  emergency.  The  lives  of  the  crewmembers 
literally  depend  on  him. 

Hospital  corpsmen  throughout  the  Navy  have  al- 
ways commanded  great  respect.  Their  training  is  ex- 
tensive, and  their  many  heroic  deeds  are  well  docu- 
mented. Submarine  corpsmen  may  rightfully  be  con- 
sidered “the  elite  of  the  elite.” 

To  be  eligible  for  training  as  a submarine  corpsman. 
a man  must  be  an  HM2  or  above,  have  a combined 
GCT/ARI  of  110,  be  physically  qualified  for  sub- 
marine duty,  eligible  for  a Secret  clearance,  have 
minimum  obligated  service  of  18  months,  have  a high 
school  diploma  or  equivalent  and  be  a volunteer.  It 
isn’t  easy,  but  the  rewards  are  great. 

the  submarine  corpsman’s  training  is  extensive  and 
* well  respected  in  the  medical  community  outside 
the  Navy. 

Entrance  into  the  submarine  force  entitles  a man 
to  submarine  pay,  depending  on  his  rate  and  time  in 
service,  sea  pay  and  proficiency  pay.  It  could  add  up 
to  $200  extra  a month.  Added  to  this  are  the  advance- 
ment rates  for  sub  corpsmen,  which  are  faster  than 
most  groups,  and  a sub  corpsman’s  degree  of  accept- 
ance into  other  Navy  programs  is  high. 

Beyond  all  this  is  the  responsibility  and  control  the 
corpsman  has  over  his  own  actions.  To  many  corps- 
men,  this  is  the  part  of  their  job— the  real  sense  of  their 
importance— that  is  the  most  satisfying  and  rewarding. 

The  submarine  corpsman’s  training,  like  his  job, 
goes  far  beyond  the  regular  training.  Sub  corpsmen 
must  become  submarine  qualified.  That’s  why  the 
training  for  a sub  corpsman  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions—12  weeks  of  nuclear  medicine,  12  weeks  of 
submarine  medicine,  and  six  weeks  of  basic  enlisted 
submarine  training.  The  nuclear  medicine  section 
qualifies  a man  for  NEC  8407,  Nuclear  Medicine 
Technician,  and  the  entire  30-week  school  qualifies 
graduates  for  NEC  8402,  Nuclear  Submarine  Medi- 
cine Technician. 


The  first  section  teaches  trainees  about  the  radia- 
tion health  protection  program  and  biological  effects 
of  internal  and  external  absorption  of  radiation. 
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The  second  section  familiarizes  him  with  the  or- 
1 ganization  of  a submarine,  and  the  maintenance  of 
health  records.  He  also  learns  procedures  such  as  heart 
massage  and  artificial  resuscitation,  the  use  of  splints 
and  casts,  sutures,  making  emergency  airways,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  habitability,  sanitation  and  at- 
mosphere control. 

The  third  section,  basic  enlisted  submarine  school, 
teaches  theory  and  nomenclature  of  a submarine,  the 
principles  of  electrical  and  hydraulic  systems,  and 
other  mechanical  systems  of  the  submarine.  The 
trainee  gains  knowledge  of  propulsion,  navigation, 
weapons,  and  interior  communications  systems. 

This  last  section  of  the  training  is  in  keeping  with 
a general  theory  of  the  submarine  fleet— every  man, 
no  matter  what  his  specialty,  should  be  able  to  per- 
form every  major  function  on  the  boat.  Just  as  the 
man  who  launches  missiles  must  know  how  to  fix  a 
splint,  so  must  the  corpsman  know  how  to  steer  the 
ship. 

The  medical  training,  all  conducted  by  professional 
physician-teachers,  includes  many  hours  of  practical 


Shown  top  left  is  the  nuclear-powered  submarine  USS 
Ray  (SSN  653)  underway  on  sea  trials  prior  to  joining 
the  fleet.  HM1  H.  C.  Brocken  (SS),  pictured  immediately 
above,  and  in  the  photographs  on  the  following  pages, 
is  a qualified  submariner  with  13  years  of  naval 
service.  He  has  been  in  the  Submarine  Service  since 
1967  and  is  now  serving  in  USS  Spadefish. 
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demonstrations  and  field  trips,  and  it  introduces  to 
the  corpsman  many  situations  he  might  not  encounter 
otherwise. 

but  this  is  only  one  of  many  roles  a corpsman  must 
u play  before,  during,  and  after  patrols.  As  the  boat 
prepares  to  get  underway,  the  corpsman  must  make 
sure  the  ship  is  clean  and  the  berthing  and  other 
spaces  are  adequate.  He  must  check  to  see  that  food 
preparation  facilities  are  healthful.  He  must  test  his 
equipment,  and  make  sure  that  he  is  carrying  all  of 
the  medicine  he  needs,  and  make  sure,  too,  that  all  his 
instruments  are  in  working  order. 

Most  important,  the  corpsman  must  know  the  phy- 
sical and  mental  condition  of  each  man  aboard.  Not 
only  must  a man  be  healthy  on  the  day  the  sub  de- 
ploys, but  the  corpsman  must  also  be  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  he  will  stay  healthy  throughout  the  patrol. 

Just  before  deployment,  the  captain  will  consult 
with  the  corpsman  to  make  sure  everything  is  reads 
for  getting  underway  just  as  he  will  call  his  other 
department  heads.  It  is  one  of  the  few  times  in  the 
Navy  when  an  enlisted  man  is  given  such  a respon- 
sibility. If  the  corpsman  says  to  delay,  the  boat  usually 
doesn’t  move. 

A t sea,  the  routine  for  the  crew  and  the  corpsman 
" doesn’t  leave  much  time  for  loneliness  or  reflect- 
ing on  responsibilities.  There  is  no  sick  call  on  a sub; 
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it  a man  feels  badly,  he  goes  to  the  corpsman  and  is 
treated.  Crewmembers  are  taught  to  report  any  signs 
of  illness  immediately.  Any  delay  could  mean  trouble. 

The  practice  of  preventive  medicine  continues 
even  after  an  illness  is  discovered.  The  corpsman  is 
taught  in  school  always  to  work  to  prevent  a more 
serious  problem.  He  must  diagnose  quickly  and  cor- 
rectly, and  he  must  be  accurate  in  prescribing  medi- 
cines. 

Treating  the  sick  or  potentially  sick  is  always  the 
first  responsibility  of  a corpsman.  Otherwise,  when  he 
isn’t  standing  watches,  he’s  constantly  checking 
just  about  everything  — ship’s  atmosphere,  water, 
food,  cleanliness— anything  that  might  have  an  effect 
on  the  crew’s  health.  Any  irregularities  are  corrected 
on  his  recommendation.  Any  troubles  which  cannot  be 
cared  for  immediately  are  reported  directly  to  the  cap- 
tain, with  recommendations  for  correction. 

Back  in  port,  the  crewmembers  and,  to  some  de- 
gree, their  families  are  the  responsibility  of  the  boat’s 
corpsman.  If  a crewmember  is  assigned  to  a hospital, 
the  corpsman  will  keep  a constant  and  personal  check 
on  him  to  see  that  he  is  receiving  proper  treatment. 
If  a crewmember’s  child  comes  down  with  something, 
chances  are  the  man  will  seek  his  corpsman’s  advice. 

The  key  to  the  submarine  corpsman’s  job  is  his  sense 
of  responsibility— to  his  men  and  to  himself.  The  job 
makes  daily  challenges  in  his  training  and  his  tech- 
niques, vet  he  knows  that  the  actions  he  takes  may 
save  the  life  or  lives  of  some  of  his  best  friends,  his 
shipmates. 

—Story  by  J03  Jim  Stovall,  USN. 

—Photos  by  PH2  Jesse  L.  Carlisle,  USN. 


Pictured  clockwise  from  opposite  left:  Like  oil 
submarine  corpsmen,  HM1  Bracken  must  be  oble  to 
identify  accurately  and  catalogue  all  types  of 
medicines;  a knowledge  of  ears,  nose,  and  throat 
is  a must;  keeping  immunizations  up  to  date  is  an 
important  part  of  the  preventive  medicine  aboard 
submarines;  the  nuclear-powered  submarine  USS 
Whale  (SSN  638)  is  shown  surfaced  at  the  North 
Pole  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
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■ r is  no  secret  to  men  in  a ship’s  engineering  spaces 

■ that  working  with  high  pressure  steam  requires 
considerable  ability,  not  to  mention  familiarity  with 
equipment  and  an  instinct  for  doing  what’s  right. 
In  short,  if  a modern  propulsion  engineer  doesn’t 
know  what  he’s  doing,  he  is  in  trouble. 

For  those  who  don’t  quite  appreciate  the  picture, 
it  might  help  to  think  of  1200  pounds  of  live  steam 
pressing  against  every  square  inch  of  tubes  and  pipes 
carrying  main  propulsion  steam,  for  that  is  what’s 
going  on  when  Navy  engineers  operate  a 1200- PS  I 
(pounds  per  square  inch)  steam  propulsion  plant. 
With  energy  like  that  surging  through  a ship’s  main 
steam  system,  it’s  easy  to  understand  why  engineer- 
ing personnel  must  know  their  job. 

The  1200-PSI  steam  propulsion  plant  made  its 
appearance  in  the  Navy  when,  in  1953,  the  need 
was  felt  for  smaller,  more  efficient  and  lighter  ma- 
chinery plants  than  had  been  in  use.  When  the  1200- 
PSI  steam  propulsion  plant  was  first  installed  in  Navy 
ships,  it  represented  a step  ahead,  but  increased  tem- 
po of  operations  and  the  rapid  development  of  a new 
system  generated  problems.  When  ships  began  to  age, 
manpower  and  experience  level  fell  behind  operating 
requirements  and  the  1200-PSI  steam  propulsion 
plant  was  in  trouble.  Corrective  programs  were  start- 
ed but  none  really  got  off  the  ground. 

On  1 Oct  1971  there  was  a change.  The  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  directed  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  on  an  urgent  basis  to  effect  improvement  in  the 
material  readiness  and  reliability  of  these  plants,  with 
particular  emphasis  to  be  given  to  destroyers.  With 
this  order,  the  1200-PSI  Steam  Propulsion  Plant  Im- 
provement Program  was  established  with  the  objective 
to  develop  and  implement  an  integrated  program  to 
improve  the  personnel,  operational,  material  readiness 
and  reliability  of  1200-PSI  steam  propulsion  plants. 
The  program  is  concerned  with  the  entire  plant  and 
is  providing  the  centralized  management  and  overall 
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coordination  needed  to  eliminate  personnel,  design, 
material,  training  and  logistic  deficiencies. 

qecause  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  mate- 
w rial  readiness  and  engineering  personnel  implica- 
tions, the  program  was  designated  a CNO  Executive 
Board  Special  Interest  Program  to  be  implemented 
on  an  urgent  hasis.  It  involves  improvements  in  141 
ships  having  1200-PSI  systems  including  seven  classes 
within  four  major  ship  types. 

An  immediate  problem  is  that  there  are  not  enough 
BTs  and  MMs  to  man  1200-PSI  ships  properly.  This 
sets  off  a vicious  cycle  which  results  in  watch  and 
watch,  non-use  of  school  quotas,  longer  working 
hours  both  underway  and  in  port,  low  training  level, 
improper  operation,  inadequate  maintenance  and  low 
first-term  MM/BT  retention  rate. 

For  starters,  the  CNO  acted  to  rejuvenate  the  BT 
rating  by  classifying  an  additional  800  personnel  as 
firemen  to  provide  quick  relief  for  1200-PSI  fireroom 
personnel.  The  new  men  began  arriving  in  the  Fleet 
in  January  and  already  their  presence  is  being  felt 
as  the  BT  manning  level  in  most  1200-PSI  ships  is 
now  higher  than  in  ships  having  600-PSI  propulsion 
systems.  Since  the  fireroom  workload  is  significantly 
greater  in  the  1200-PSI  firerooms,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  directed  Fleet  Commanders  In  Chief  to 
continue  giving  preferential  manning  of  1200-PSI 
ships  in  the  BT  and  MM  area. 

To  eliminate  the  possibility  that  the  Ship  Manning 
Document  (SMD)  for  the  engineering  department 
might  call  for  fewer  men  than  were  actually  needed, 
an  onboard  review  was  made  of  the  Engineering 
Department  SMD  in  three  of  comcrudespac’s  1200- 
PSI  ships.  The  results  are  being  reviewed  now.  As 
a follow-on,  uss  Henry  B.  Wilson  (DDG  7)  and  uss 
Jonas  Ingram  (DD  938)  are  being  fully  manned  in 
accordance  with  the  SMD  to  determine  the  validity 
of  the  SMD  when  the  engineering  department  is  fully 
manned.  This  trial  period  commenced  in  May  and  the 
results  will  be  available  in  December  1972. 

The  1200  PSI  Steam  Propulsion  Plant  Improve- 
ment Program  also  recommended  the  upgrading  of 
FN/FA  billets  to  BTFN  in  sufficient  numbers  to  pro- 
vide a 50  per  cent  increase  in  the  total  designated 
striker  billet  requirements  for  firerooms  in  ships 
equipped  with  1200-PSI  systems.  To  complement  the 
increased  number  of  strikers,  all  1200-PSI  BT  billets 
in  pay  grade  E-3  (BTFN),  E-4  and  above  in  1200- 
PSI  ships  were  assigned  a 1200-PSI  NEC. 

Of  course,  all  this  building  up  of  fireroom  strength 
would  eventually  be  brought  to  naught  if  there  weren't 
some  provisions  made  for  future  training  for  fireroom 
duty.  Taking  note  of  this,  the  CNO  directed  that  BT 
“A”  School  enrollment  be  increased  by  20  per  cent 
beginning  January  1972  and  the  first  of  the  graduat- 
ing BTFNs  started  reporting  to  the  Fleet  in  March. 

In  addition,  a new  1200-PSI  operator  course  was 
established  last  January  at  the  BT  “B”  School  in 
Philadelphia.  This  school  trains  25  graduates  from  the 
BT  “A”  School  who  are  selected  for  their  high  quality 
and  given  training  in  the  operation  of  1200-PSI  fire- 
rooms located  there. 
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Students  completing  this  course  are  assigned  an 
NEC  as  qualified  1200  PSI  operators,  thereby  assur- 
ing assignment  only  to  1200-PSI  ships.  Quotas  for 
this  course  are  also  made  available  for  Fleet  BTs. 

Pro  pay  was  approved  for  qualified  1200-PSI  BTs 
effective  July  1971. 

pOR  THOSE  WHO  ARE  INTERESTED  ill  applying,  tile 
■ 1200-PSI  operator  course  at  Philadelphia  convenes 

every  three  weeks  and,  so  far,  has  proven  to  be  highly 
successful. 

Over  the  long  haul,  however,  improvement  in  the 
training  setup  will  center  on  the  establishment  of  a 
formal  training  and  qualification  program.  This  will 
require  a training  level  that  will  qualify  both  officers 
and  enlisted  men  to  stand  watches,  and  operate  and 
maintain  their  ship’s  propulsion  plant.  In  the  past,  such 
a program  would  have  been  somewhat  impeded  be- 
cause there  was  only  one  1200-PSI  shore-based  oper- 
ational propulsion  plant  available  for  training  propul- 
sion personnel.  This  situation,  however,  will  be  rem- 
edied in  December  1973,  when  a second  shore-based 
1200-PSI  hot  plant  is  completed  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Training  Center.  This  new  facility  will  be  a 
duplicate  of  the  DE-1052  class  propulsion  plant. 

Also,  in  August,  the  first  of  six  permanent  1200- 
PSI  Mobile  Training  Teams  began  giving  onboard 
instruction  to  comcrudeslant  ships  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island.  Plans  are  now  underway  for  other  teams 
to  be  established  to  provide  similar  shipboard  training 
at  Norfolk,  Charleston,  San  Diego,  Long  Beach  and 
Pearl  Harbor. 

1200-PSI  Propulsion  Examination  Boards  are  sched- 
uled to  begin  work  at  Norfolk  for  lantflt  and  San 
Diego  for  pacflt  ships  in  October.  They  will  monitor 
and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  overall  training 
and  qualification  programs  and  the  engineering  readi- 
ness of  all  1200-PSI  ships. 

^nne  of  the  major  irritations  in  an  engineer’s  life 
has  been  caused  by  supply  (or  the  lack  of  it). 
There  never  seems  to  be  an  adequate  number  of  parts 
available  with  which  to  mend  ailing  1200-PSI  plants. 
To  remedy  the  situation,  22  ships  having  1200-PSI 
propulsion  systems  were  visited  last  fall  to  see  what 
could  be  done  about  improving  the  situation.  The 
visit  resulted  in  the  first  comprehensive  review  of 
supply  support  for  1200-PSI  Automatic  Steam  Plant 
Control  systems  ever  conducted.  About  300  Allowance 
Parts  Lists  (APLs)  involving  between  20,000  and 
25,000  line  items  were  reviewed  in  detail  and  com- 
pared with  associated  technical  manuals  and  draw- 
ings. To  continue  the  good  work,  similar  reviews  have 
been  scheduled  for  all  1200-PSI  systems  and  SOAP 
procedures  will  be  reviewed  with  the  objective  of 
improving  overall  supply  support. 

Engineering  improvements  are  being  planned  in  the 
1200-PSI  steam  propulsion  systems  to  improve  plant 

Facing  page,  top:  Installing  a diffuser  plate  to  a boiler  air  regis- 
ter. Facing  page,  bottom:  Entering  a boiler  water  drum.  Left  top: 
Receiving  instructions  on  one  type  of  steam  turbine.  Left:  Working 
on  a fuel  oil  burner  assembly. 
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reliability,  safety,  operation,  maintenance  and  compo- 
nents with  emphasis  being  placed  on  developing  or 
improving  labor-saving  devices  which  will  ease  an 
engineer’s  maintenance  burden.  One  goal  is  eliminating 
the  need  to  clean  boiler  watersides  during  a ship’s 
operating  cycle  between  regular  overhauls.  Admittedly, 
this  is  a big  order,  but  there  is  hope,  uss  Yarnell  (DLG 
17),  for  example,  is  testing  and  evaluating  a promising 
boiler  water  treatment  method  which  prevents  solids 
in  the  boiler  water  from  adhering  to  its  interior.  At 
the  same  time,  an  automatic  boiler  water-testing  sys- 
tem was  evaluated  in  uss  Semmes  (DDG  18).  This 
system  will  require  further  development  and  testing. 

Air  dryers  and  improved  low  pressure  air  compres- 
sors will  also  be  installed  in  1200-PSI  plants  beginning 
in  FY  1973.  These  will  provide  higher  quality  air  for 
automatic  control  systems  operation.  Present  plans  also 
call  for  reduction  of  1000-PSI  fuel  oil  systems  down  to 
350-PSI  systems,  thereby  simplifying  maintenance 
problems,  reducing  fuel  hazards  and  increasing  plant 
reliability. 

in  addition  to  taking  measures  which  directly  af- 

* feet  ship’s  propulsion  systems  and  the  acquisition, 
training  and  supplying  of  the  men  who  run  and  main- 
tain them,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  taken 
steps  to  improve  morale  by  amending  shipboard  pro- 
cedures, allowing  fireroom  Navymen  more  time  for 
liberty  while  in  port  and  alleviating  shipboard  work- 
ing conditions.  Steps  have  also  been  taken  to  improve 
engineers’  work  clothes. 

One  obvious  method  of  seeing  a man  has  a better 
chance  at  port  liberty  is  to  lessen  his  maintenance 
workload  aboard  ship.  To  do  this  for  the  men  in  the 
fireroom  the  CNO  plans  to  establish  a pilot  shore 
support  group  at  a major  home  port  to  help  conduct 
ship’s  maintenance  while  in  port.  This  pilot  group  is 
scheduled  to  go  to  work  in  January  at  San  Diego. 

In  a related  effort,  the  CNO  is  proceeding  with 
plans  to  establish  Fleet  Maintenance  Assistance  Groups 
at  Long  Beach,  San  Diego,  Newport,  Charleston,  May- 
port  and  Key  West.  These  groups  will  provide  direct 
maintenance  and  training  assistance  for  ships  in  the 
weapons,  electronics,  operations  and  supply  support 
areas  as  well  as  in  engineering.  The  shore  support 
groups  are  expected  eventually  to  merge  with  the 
Fleet  Maintenance  Assistance  Groups. 

In  response  to  suggestions  concerning  work  clothes 
for  engineers,  the  CNO  has  initiated  action  to  develop 
new  and  more  suitable  coveralls  and  a wear  test  for 
safety  shoes  is  now  being  conducted  to  determine  the 
advisability  of  substituting  a new  product  for  the 
work  shoes  now  being  used. 

"TO  ALLEVIATE  SHIPBOARD  WORKING  CONDITIONS  for 

* engineers,  CNO  sent  a personal  letter  to  all  flag 
officers,  commanders,  commanding  officers  and  offi- 
cers in  charge,  directing  that  specific  actions  be  im- 

Top,  I.  to  r.:  USS  Waddell  (DDG  24)  and  USS  Cochrane  (DDG  21) 
are  powered  by  1200-PSI  steam  propulsion  plants.  Right:  New 
Propulsion  Engineering  Building  under  construction  at  NTC  Great 
Lakes. 


NEW  PROPULSION  TRAINING  PLANT 

round  WAS  broken  this  June  for  the  $5.7  million 
^ 1200-PSI  Propulsion  Engineering  Training  Build- 
ing at  the  Service  School  Command  of  NTC  Great 
Lakes.  Shown  on  these  pages  is  an  architect’s  drawing 
of  the  facility  that  will  be  used  to  train  sailors  in  the 
operation  of  the  1200-PSI  steam  propulsion  plant  that 
powers  the  Navy’s  newer  ships,  described  in  the  arti- 
cle on  pages  14-19. 

At  present,  training  for  Navy  enlisted  men  in  the 
use  of  this  new  high-pressure  propulsion  system  is  be- 
ing conducted  aboard  the  actual  ships  as  they  join  the 
Fleet.  The  new  facility  will  enable  more  men  to  be 
trained  in  greater  depth  before  they  go  to  sea. 

In  a message  to  the  participants  at  the  ground- 
breaking ceremony,  Vice  Admiral  Malcolm  W.  Cagle, 
USN,  Chief  of  Naval  Training,  said,  “We  have  long 
needed  this  essential  training  facility  to  provide  the 
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BEING  BUILT  AT  NTC  GREAT  LAKES 


Fleet  with  boiler  technicians  and  machinist’s  mates 
highly  qualified  to  operate  and  maintain  high-pressure 
propulsion  systems.” 

The  facilities  in  the  Propulsion  Engineering  Train- 
ing Building  will  duplicate  a shipboard  steam  plant, 
but  will  also  have  enough  space  for  a large  number  of 
trainees.  The  annual  student  output  is  expected  to  be 
6250  machinist’s  mates  (conventional  and  nuclear) 
and  3000  boiler  technicians.  After  training  at  Great 
Lakes,  these  men  will  join  the  Fleet  to  serve  in  141 
1200-PSI  steam  propulsion  ships. 

Among  these  ships  are  the  aircraft  carriers  uss 
Saratoga,  Ranger,  Independence,  Kitty  Hawk,  Con- 
stellation, America  and  John  F.  Kennedy.  The  high- 
pressure  systems  are  also  used  by  newer  escort  ships 
like  uss  Bagley  and  Elmer  Montgomery  and  guided 
missile  destroyers  like  uss  Waddell  and  Cochrane. 


plemented  immediately.  Some  of  the  more  salient 
actions  are: 

• Review  shipboard  collateral  duties  and  consider 
exempting  BTs  from  duties  such  as  shore  patrol,  mess 
cooking  and  quarterdeck  watches. 

• Discontinue  the  practice  of  lighting  off  during  the 
weekend  while  in  conus  and,  unless  the  operational 
commanders  deem  otherwise,  discontinue  the  practice 
of  lighting  off  during  the  weekend  in  overseas  ports 
as  well.  Lighting  off  will  normally  be  done  after  0800 
on  Mondays  and  steam  cross-connections  will  be  used 
whenever  the  opportunity  is  presented. 

• When  entering  home  port  after  normal  working 
hours,  delay  routine  refueling  until  the  next  working 
day  unless  the  amount  of  fuel  on  board  is  inadequate 
for  foreseeable  circumstances. 

Engineers  probably  agree  that  the  Navy  has  bitten 
off  a large  chunk  in  its  attempt  to  make  the  1200- 
PSI  Steam  Propulsion  Plant  responsive  to  Fleet  needs. 
While  the  problems  in  1200-PSI  plants  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  these  plants,  they  are  more  critical  because  of 
the  unforgiving  nature  of  these  plants.  The  CNO  has, 
therefore,  given  the  1200-PSI  Program  top  priority 
and,  as  the  improvements  evolve,  there  will  undoubt- 
edly be  benefits  for  all  ships.  —Robert  Neil 


How  to  Get  a 1200-PSI  Ship 

Cince  steam  systems  in  navy  ships  range  from 
**  450  to  1200  pounds  per  square  inch,  Boiler 
Technicians  and  Machinist’s  Mates  who  want  to 
feel  the  ultimate  power  surge  often  move  from 
older  to  newer  and  more  sophisticated  equipment. 
For  those  who  desire  this,  the  news  is  good  be- 
cause there  is  a critical  shortage  in  1200-PSI  ships 
and  intra-Fleet  and  engineering  proficiency  trans- 
fers have  been  established  to  allow  BTs  and  MMs 
the  opportunity  to  become  proficient  in  the  dif- 
ferent conventional  propulsion  systems  used  in 
today’s  Navy.  BTs  qualified  in  1200-PSI  ships  are 
assigned  an  NEC  to  identify  their  skill  for  more 
effective  distribution  and,  as  an  added  inducement, 
pro  pay  was  approved  for  specific  BT  rating  areas. 

Navymen  who  are  coded  with  NECs  for  work  on 
ACC  systems  of  either  600-PSI  or  1200-PSI  plants 
may  be  transferred  to  a ship  having  a similar  ACC 
system.  BTs  and  MMs  who  want  1200-PSI  training 
and  assignment  to  1200-PSI  ships  can  get  it  if  thev 
meet  all  prerequisites  for  this  training,  including 
any  obligated  service  incurred  as  a result  of  the 
training. 

In  considering  a man  for  reassignment,  the 
interests  of  the  Navy  come  first,  nevertheless,  the 
Navy’s  interests  right  now  are  pointing  toward  the 
1200-PSI  System.  Those  who  want  experience  in 
different  plants  should  request  it  on  their  Duty 
History  and  Preference  Cards— a simplified  pro- 
cedure which  became  effective  1 June  for  BTs  and 
1 July  for  MMs. 
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New  Advance  in  Topside 
Preservation  for  Mothballing 


thinner  anodized  aluminum  dielectric  laver  which 
conducts  the  cells’  heat  to  the  cooler  satellite  frame- 
work. The  panel  portion  surrounding  the  solar  cells 
is  then  coated  with  metallized  teflon  to  reflect  and 
radiate  solar  heat. 


yHE  Navy  has  successfully  developed  a new 
■ method  for  ship  topside  preservation.  The  ship’s 
deck,  topside  equipment  and  superstructure  are  com- 
pletely covered  from  bow  to  stem  by  a single,  custom- 
engineered,  air-supported,  plastic  structure  within 
which  dehumidified  air  is  circulated. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  significant 
time  is  saved  in  reactivating  a ship  to  full  operating 
status,  and  speed  of  reactivation  is  critical  to  the 
Navy’s  response  in  an  emergency. 

Illustrating  this  latest  mothballing  method  is  the 
attack  cargo  ship  uss  Betelgeuse  (AK-260),  now 
berthed  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard. 

The  new  process  requires  minimum  dismantling  of 
a ship’s  topside  equipment  for  stowage  below  deck. 
Winches,  controllers,  directors  and  other  topside  gear 
remain  in  place.  (See  photos  above  and  at  left.) 


Lab  Works  With  Aluminum  to  Increase 
Efficiency  of  Satellite  Solar  Cells 


qolar  cells  used  in  satellites  frequently  absorb  90 
**  per  cent  of  the  incident  solar  energy  while  con- 
verting only  10  per  cent  to  electric  power.  This  results 
in  about  30  per  cent  decreased  efficiency. 

The  Naval  Research  Laboratory,  however,  is  work- 
ing on  a technique  to  cool  solar  cells  by  replacing  the 
fiber  glass  insulation  of  the  solar  panels  with  a much 


New  Type  Radar  Sees  Beneath  Surface, 
May  Detect,  Locate  and  Describe  Objects 


a kind  of  radar  which  sees  beneath  the  ground 
^ has  been  developed  under  an  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search contract.  With  the  new  development,  the  Navy 
hopes  to  be  able  to  detect,  locate  and  describe  buried 
objects. 

Called  Electromagnetic  Subsurface  Profiling,  the 
system  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  seismic  methods 
of  geophysical  exploration.  It  is  portable  and  operates 
on  only  a few  watts  of  power,  although  the  signal  can 
be  increased  to  probe  deeper  layers  of  the  earth. 

The  Navv  hopes  to  use  subsurface  profiling  for  ex- 
amining permanently  frozen  ground  (called  perma- 
frost) in  arctic  and  subarctic  areas.  Any  construction 
or  land  use  in  permafrost  areas  depends  on  under- 
standing the  nature  and  extent  of  subsurface  condi- 
tions, particularly  whether  large  masses  of  ground  ice 
exist  beneath  the  surface.  If  these  factors  are  unknown 
at  the  time  of  construction,  costly  repairs  may  be 
necessary  or  the  structures  may  even  have  to  be 
abandoned. 

Heretofore,  permafrost  testing  has  been  accom- 
plished through  obtaining  core  samples  and  by  use  of 
seismic  or  other  geophysical  methods— all  of  which 
have  produced  less  than  satisfactory  results.  Tests 
using  electromagnetic  subsurface  profiling,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  successfully  located  ice,  silt,  strands 
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of  wire,  wood,  cement  blocks  and  metal  all  buried  in 
sand  and  silt.  The  system  even  detected  a tunnel. 

Further  tests  are  being  conducted  in  actual  perma- 
frost near  Barrow,  Alaska,  the  site  of  ONR’s  Naval 
Arctic  Research  Laboratory.  Future  development  may 
see  new  data  processing  techniques  for  improving  data 
display  and  exploration  aimed  at  developing  an  air- 
borne system. 


Research  Center  Transfers  Records  on  Tape 
Of  Language  of  Undersea  Creatures 


^^ld-timers  at  San  Diego’s  Naval  Undersea  Re- 
search  and  Development  Center  probably  re- 
called the  difficulties  they  encountered  in  1942  when 
they  made  disc  recordings  on  the  deck  of  a rolling 
ship.  Recently,  they  re-recorded  their  findings  on 
tape. 

The  discs  preserved  the  grunts,  groans  and  shrieks 
of  sea  animals— not  that  the  beasties  were  in  distress. 
They  had  always  sounded  like  that  but  nobody  had 
ever  heard  them  above  water. 

The  technical  difficulties  were  many  and,  once  re- 
corded, each  noise  had  to  be  placed  in  its  proper 
group.  Eventually,  all  were  classified  except  a mys- 
terious crackling  sound  which  was  finally  identified  as 
being  snapping  shrimp. 

Now,  all  the  underwater  sounds  are  being  trans- 
ferred to  magnetic  tape  and  the  disc  recordings  (ex- 
cept for  the  first  three  which  are  preserved  for  his- 
tory’s sake)  are  being  destroyed. 

Early  recording  was  made  on  discs  because  the 
group  didn’t  receive  a magnetic  tape  recorder  cap- 
able of  scientific  quality  until  1947.  This  machine 
was  used  in  connection  with  the  evaluation  of  cap- 
tured WW  II  listening  equipment. 


Had  Your  Brain  Waves  Recorded  Yet? 
New  Technique  May  Show  Aptitudes 


OATHER  THAN  USING  PENCIL  AND  PAPER  TESTS,  the 

Navy  of  the  future  may  predict  a recruit’s  service 
performance  by  measuring  his  brain  waves.  The  Office 
of  Naval  Research  is  supporting  a study  by  San  Fran- 
cisco’s Langley  Porter  Neuro-psychiatric  Institute  in 
which  brain  wave  records  (electroencephalograms  or 


EEGs)  are  used  to  obtain  information  concerning  an 
individual’s  mental  capability. 

To  date,  small  groups  of  recruits  who  had  alreadv 
taken  the  regular  aptitude  tests  have  had  their  brain 
waves  recorded.  Their  careers  will  be  monitored  for 
the  next  four  years  to  determine  whether  the  new 
measurements  help  predict  success  or  the  lack  of  it 
when  combined  with  more  conventional  test  results. 


Above:  Outside  view  of  the  Novy's  new  method  of 
fopside  preservation,  consisting  of  an  inflated 
plastic  membrane  filled  with  dehumidified 
circulating  air.  Shown  here  is  the  "mothballed" 
attack  cargo  ship  USS  Betelgeuse  (AK  260).  See 
story  and  other  illustrations  on  preceding  pages. 

A computer  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  EEC 
measurements  to  determine  specific  brain  responses  to 
such  stimuli  as  flashes  of  light  or  brief  sounds.  Indica- 
tions are  that  an  intelligent  person  would  rapidly  lose 
interest  in  these  ordinary  stimuli  and  display  flattened 
brain  waves  when  the  stimuli  were  repeated.  A less 
intelligent  person  would  continue  to  respond. 
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Rocket  Test  Called  Successful  Lab  Develops  Safe  Disinfectant 

Despite  Rough  Sea  Conditions  Which  Also  Is  Termed  Inexpensive 


the  Hydra  Sandhawk  System,  designed  in  1967  by 
* Point  Mugu’s  U.  S.  Naval  Missile  Center,  was 
tested  recently  off  San  Nicolas  Island,  uss  Nation 
Sound  (AVM  1)  furnished  support. 

Conditions  were  not  ideal.  When  the  rocket  and 
launcher  were  put  over  the  support  vessel’s  side,  they 
bobbed  up  and  down  in  the  rough  sea.  Nevertheless, 


the  firing  sequence  was  started  in  the  mobile  van  on 
board  Norton  Sound.  When  the  countdown  ended,  the 
slim  two-stage  rocket  rose  out  of  the  Pacific  in  a 
burst  of  steam  and  boiling  water  and  disappeared  into 
the  overcast  sky.  Norton  Sound’s  tracking  radars  indi- 
cated the  flight  was  successful. 

Sandhawk  was  undertaken  to  measure  X-rays  origi- 
nating from  sources  above  the  atmosphere.  Fabrication 
began  in  1968  and  the  flight  hardware  and  floating 
launcher  were  ready  in  1970.  Last  fall’s  launching  was 
the  first  of  two  flight  qualification  tests  for  the  new 
system. 

The  Hydra-Sandhawk  may  succeed  the  older  Hydra 
Iris  system  because  of  its  ability  to  launch  heavier 
(300-pound)  payloads  to  a height  of  150  miles.  It  is 
also  easier  to  assemble  and  has  a simplified  launcher. 


A general  purpose  disinfectant  for  use  as  an  anti- 
^ germ  agent  has  been  developed  by  the  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory.  The  ingredients  are  safe,  effective 
and  inexpensive. 

The  new  substance  can  be  used  to  disinfect  hospital 
floors,  wards  and  operating  rooms  without  interrupting 
normal  activities. 

It  can  also  be  used  to  sterilize  food  processing  ma- 
chinery and  for  disinfecting  land  areas. 

Although  the  disinfectant  is  designed  to  kill  the 
most  resistant  disease-causing  spores,  it  is  also  gentle 
enough  to  be  used  in  most  areas  of  the  human  body, 
including  open  wounds,  the  NRL  report  says. 

Experiments  have  been  conducted  in  which  the  new 
material  has  been  used  to  disinfect  fully  clothed  men 
without  irritating  their  skin  or  damaging  their  wool, 
nylon  or  cotton  clothing  or  their  shoes.  It  has  also  been 
tested  on  electrical  devices  such  as  small  drills  and 
radios  without  affecting  their  normal  operation. 

Construction  material  has  also  been  disinfected 
without  evidence  of  corrosion  or  other  deleterious 
effects. 


Navy  Scientists  Aid  Heart  Research 
By  Solving  Problem  of  Radioisotopes 


qroblems  involving  adequate  production  of  a cesi- 
' um  radioisotope  used  to  diagnose  certain  heart  de- 
fects have  recently  been  solved  by  scientists  at  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory’s  cyclotron.  Results  have 
enabled  Cincinnati  Medical  College  heart  specialists 
to  establish  a dose  of  the  isotope  which  will  produce 
a high  quality  heart  image. 

Use  of  the  cesium  radioisotope  is  particularly  valu- 
able in  detecting  myocardial  infarction  (area  of  the 
heart  muscle  which  is  dying  because  of  lack  of  blood). 
Each  year,  more  than  500,000  deaths  occur  in  the 
United  States  (mostly  as  a result  of  shock)  because 
doctors  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  how  much  of 
the  heart  has  been  deprived  of  blood. 

There  is  hope,  however,  that  this  diagnostic  de- 
ficiency can  be  corrected.  Researchers,  who  have  in- 
jected the  cesium  radioisotope  into  dogs,  have  traced 
the  radioactivity  through  the  normal  heart  muscle  and 
are  therefore  able  to  locate  the  portion  of  the  muscle 
through  which  blood  has  ceased  to  flow. 

By  regularly  injecting  the  cesium  radioisotope  into 
the  bloodstream  of  hospitalized  patients,  doctors  mav 
be  able  to  predict  accurately  which  patients  are  likely 
to  develop  shock  after  myocardial  infarction  so  that 
early  therapy  can  be  initiated. 
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jfk  computer 

wonderland 


Above:  Setting  up  the  cards  at  a key  punch. 

Below:  Typing  new  input. 

Below,  right:  Feeding  punch  cards  into  CRPI. 

Facing  page:  Changing  reel  of  magnetic  tape  on  computer. 


i>own  . . . down  . . . down  . . . then  a little  door; 
^ fortunately,  you  don’t  need  a key  to  pass  through, 
and  there’s  no  glass  table  or  bottle  labeled  "drink  me." 
There  is  no  rabbit  hole  or  tiny  locked  door  aboard 
uss  John  F.  Kennedy  (CVA  67),  but  there  is  a small 
hatch  on  the  fourth  deck  which  leads  into  a modern 
Looking  Glass  World.  It’s  not  an  absurd  Wonderland, 
but  rather  the  super-logical  world  of  Automated  Data 
Processing  (ADP). 

Upon  entering  ADP,  you’re  greeted  with  colored 
flashing  lights  and  sounds  of  whirring,  clicking  and 
humming  which  fill  the  room.  An  odd  creature  spills 
a constant  flow  of  folding  paper  in  quintuplicate, 
while  another  seems  to  be  endlessly  shuffling  cards. 

The  machines  in  ADP  work  for  dozens  of  divisions 
on  the  ship  and,  better  than  that,  they  work  for  every 
man  aboard  Kennedy— since  all  paychecks  are  proc- 
essed by  these  computers.  There  is  a complete  set  of 
cards,  punched  with  names,  divisions,  rates  and  Social 
Security  number;  these  cards  go  to  the  disbursing  of- 
fice where  the  amount  of  the  member’s  check  is 
indicated  on  his  card.  When  they  come  back  to 
ADP,  the  cards  are  punched  with  that  number,  then 
run  with  green  cards— which  become  paychecks— 
through  the  interpreter.  The  interpreter  reads  the 
first  card,  then  prints  the  name,  Social  Securitv 
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number  and  amount  of  the  check  onto  the  green  card. 
Finally,  the  cards  which  have  become  paychecks  are 
sorted  by  division  and  returned  to  Disbursing  to  be 
checked  for  accuracy. 

course,  paychecks  aren’t  the  only  responsibility 
of  ADP.  The  computers— and  men  who  run  them 
—also  keep  personnel  records,  and  prepare  battle 
bills,  space  assignments,  supply  inventories,  and  even 
calendars  at  Christmas. 

In  an  adjacent  room  you’ll  find  several  men  work- 
ing at  what  appear  to  be  oversized  typewriters; 
actually,  five  of  these  are  keypunch  machines  and 
the  other  three  are  verifiers.  The  shuffling  machine 
is  actually  a sorter  which  can  arrange  cards  in  any 
number  of  different  orders  to  produce  the  desired 
information. 

The  ADP  system  begins  when  a man  working  the 
keypunch  machine  punches  the  card,  which  then 
goes  to  the  verifier  where  it  is  punched  again  to 
ensure  accuracy.  Punch  cards  then  go  to  a machine 
which  reads  the  holes  and  transfers  the  contents  of 
each  card  onto  a magnetic  tape.  Information  stored 
by  electrical  pulses  on  these  tapes  can  be  recalled 
by  the  computer  when  it  needs  additional  input  to 
give  an  answer  or  make  a status  report.  The  com- 
puter can  also  indicate  the  need  for  more  informa- 
tion, which  is  fed  by  a number  of  methods  including 
a teletype  console. 

After  traveling  through  complex  electric  circuitry, 
results  are  translated  and  printed  out  on  a large 
accordion  of  paper  in  the  desired  number  of  copies. 
These  printed  sheets  are  designed  to  be  read  by 
humans. 


jujuch  of  the  information  fed  into  the  ADP  eom- 
***  puters  is  prepared  by  a central  office  such  as 
Commander  Naval  Air  Forces  Atlantic,  then  shipped 
to  Kennedy  and  other  ships  with  similar  equipment. 
This  provides  for  a standardization  of  programs  not 


previously  possible.  The  “AutoPers”  programs,  for  ex- 
ample, contain  all  the  information  found  in  a man’s 
service  record;  within  minutes,  ADP  could  tell  you 
how  many  men  there  are  aboard  Kennedy  who  had 
been  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  or  who  were  born 
in  Boston,  or  hold  college  degrees. 

So  far,  the  Navy’s  nontactical  use  of  computers  has 
been  almost  exclusively  for  supply-related  purposes, 
but  on  board  Kennedy  computer  facilities— and  the 
tvpes  and  number  of  jobs  performed— have  been  ex- 
panded. Punch  cards  are  the  key,  since  the  limits  of 
a computer  are  largely  determined  by  the  amount  of 
input  that  can  be  provided  by  men  punching  cards. 
Keypunch  machines  aboard  Kennedy  are  manned  24 
hours  a day,  and  the  23-man  staff  of  ADP  produces 
some  amazing  results.  The  semiannual  pay  record 
processing  previously  required  about  1000  manhours 
in  the  disbursing  office;  with  their  computers,  the 
ADP  crew  can  finish  the  job  in  less  than  five  hours. 

Considering  the  complex  nature  of  the  computers, 
the  vast  amounts  of  information  they  store  and  recall, 
and  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  jobs  they  can  per- 
form, it  wouldn’t  be  too  difficult  to  imagine  ADP's 
computers  taking  command  of  the  ship.  But  it  won’t 
happen— computers  do  only  what  humans  tell  them 
to  do.  And,  if  you  ever  begin  feeling  a bit  inferior  to 
this  complex  system  of  whirring  computers  and  flash- 
ing lights,  you  could  find  consolation  in  Alice’s  words: 
“You’re  nothing  but  a pack  of  cards,  a pack  of  cards, 
a pack  of  cards.  . . .” 

—Story  by  JOSN  P.  Michael  Reidy, 
Photos  by  PH2  G.  Lloyd 
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OO- IT- YOURSELF  FOR  $10.0°  - - 

CONSTRUCTING 

COMPUTERS 


now  would  you  like  to  build  your  own  computer 
**  for  less  than  10  dollars?  That’s  what  first  class- 
men,  majoring  in  electrical  engineering  or  physics  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  now  have  the  opportunity  of  do- 
ing. It’s  all  part  of  their  work  in  a course  known  as 


“An  Introduction  to  Integrated  Circuits,”  a new  elec- 
tive being  offered  for  the  first  time. 

The  course  involves  a basic  familiarization  with  the 
qualities  and  capabilities  of  miniature  integrated  cir- 
cuits so  small  that  the  entire  circuit  board  must  be 
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handled  with  tweezers  and  examined  under  a micro- 
scope. Silicon  wafers  are  used  to  replace  transistors 
and  vacuum  tubes  in  low  power  circuits  such  as  op- 
erational amplifiers  in  analog  computers  and  missile 
or  satellite  guidance  systems.  They  often  perform  the 
function  of  components  which,  using  individual  tran- 
sistors or  tubes,  would  be  many  times  the  size  and  far 
more  subject  to  functional  breakdown  due  to  the  many 
soldered  connections. 

In  addition  to  being  smaller  and  more  reliable,  the 
minute  silicon  chips,  when  manufactured  in  quantities, 
cost  a fraction  of  what  the  same  circuit  using  indi- 
vidual transistors  and  tubes  would  cost.  This  low  pro- 
duction cost  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Academy 
students  to  build  their  own  computers.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor R.  P.  Santoro,  director  of  the  course,  notes  that 
until  this  time  most  average  budget  schools  were  un- 
able to  provide  their  students  with  individual  com- 
puters for  experimentation  because  of  the  prohibitive 
cost. 

“Of  course,”  says  Professor  Santoro,  “these  student- 
built  computers  don’t  have  the  high  accuracy  or  mul- 
tiple functions  of  some  of  the  higher  priced  commer- 
cially produced  ones,  but  they  are  plenty  efficient  for 
student  use.”  The  object  of  the  course,  according  to 
the  professor,  is  not  to  turn  out  experts  in  the  inte- 
grated circuit  field,  but  to  make  naval  officers  able  to 
understand  the  vast  capabilities  of  these  circuits  and 
to  assist  them  in  making  intelligent  use  of  them  within 
the  naval  establishment. 

—Story  and  Photos  by  PHCM  Ken  Bumpus,  USN 


Facing  page:  The  tiny  wafers  are  examined  under  a 60-power 
microscope  to  analyze  the  circuitry  imprinted  on  the  silicon 
chip. 

This  page,  bottom  left:  A digital  filter  being  assembled  as 
part  of  a midshipman  research  project. 

Below:  After  placing  the  probes  with  the  aid  of  a microscope, 
the  circuit  is  energized  and  the  performance  is  analyzed. 
Above:  Hair-like  probes  are  guided  to  the  contacts  printed  on 
the  minute  silicon  chip  prior  to  encapsulation  in  epoxy. 

■ 
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an  ancient  science 
with  modern 
efficiency 


Quartermasters  of  Constellation  compute  ship's 
position  by  use  of  sextant  and  charts. 


A n enlarged  training  program  and  new  naviga- 
tional aids  are  streamlining  operations  for  quarter- 
masters in  the  attack  aircraft  carrier  uss  Constellation 
(CVA  64).  Constellation  updated  its  satellite  naviga- 
tion and  internal  communications  systems  while  going 
through  a recent  overhaul.  The  improved  svstems 
have  freed  navigation  department  personnel  for  train- 
ing in  the  basic  aspects  of  their  trade. 

Quartermaster  1st  Class  Richard  Nystrom,  Naviga- 
tion’s leading  petty  officer,  is  working  to  improve  the 
professional  competence  of  his  crew.  Tasks  once  as- 
signed only  to  senior  personnel  are  being  delegated 
to  3rd  class  petty  officers  and  seamen.  These  men 
are  learning  to  compute  the  ship’s  position  bv  sun- 
lines, the  sextant  and  the  stars. 

The  ship’s  position  is  usually  triangulated  by  elec- 
tronic devices.  The  science  involved  in  mentally  cal- 


C M I : Computer  - Managed 

Instruction  in  Memphis 


qy  next  July  the  Navy’s  first  Computer-Managed 
° Instruction  (CM I)  system  will  be  fully  opera- 
tional at  the  Naval  Air  Technical  Training  Center, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  Within  the  next  five  years  a majority 
of  the  Center’s  “A”  schools  will  be  under  the  CMI 
system. 

The  Aviation  Mechanical  Fundamentals  Course  has 
been  cut  from  four  to  three  weeks  by  a course  analysis 
conducted  by  a CMI  team  and  course  personnel.  A 
further  reduction  to  two  weeks  is  planned,  and  with 
the  individualized  computer  instruction  it  is  believed 
that  the  time  can  be  slashed  to  an  average  of  one 
week.  This  will  affect  about  200  students  each  week. 

The  two- week  Aviation  Familiarization  Course  has 
been  reduced  from  two  weeks  to  one  by  the  course 


analysis.  It  is  planned  eventually  to  reduce  this  to 
three  days.  This  will  involve  some  300  students  each 
week. 

The  CMI  project  was  initiated  five  years  ago  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Air  Technical  Training.  During  the 
project’s  early  days,  CMI  personnel  worked  closely 
with  Memphis  State  University  which  assisted  in  de- 
veloping the  computer  programs. 

Until  recently,  instruction  tailored  to  the  aptitude 
and  experience  of  each  student  has  been  beyond  the 
reach  of  Navy  training.  However,  a two-track  train- 
ing system  has  been  in  effect  at  the  Avionics  Funda- 
mentals Course  at  Memphis  since  1968.  Called  “fast 
track,”  it  is  designed  for  the  more  able  students  and 
completes  in  14  weeks  a normally  20-week  course. 
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culating  ships’  positions  could  be  all-important  if  such 
equipment  failed. 

Finding  positions  and  plotting  courses  aren’t  the 
only  areas  covered  by  the  training  program.  Whenever 
the  ship  enters  or  leaves  port,  Constellation’s  young 
navigators  take  the  helm.  As  helmsmen,  and  on  the 
plot,  they  experience  the  difficult  task  of  piloting  a 
ship  into  harbor  safely. 

Ronnie’s  new  electronic  gear  increases  training  time 
^ by  allowing  the  21-man  team  to  carry  the  load  of 
29  quartermasters.  The  new  system  can  compute  a 
fix  in  10  seconds.  By  keying  the  ship’s  latitude,  longi- 
tude, course  and  speed  into  the  unit’s  teletype,  a more 
precise  fix  can  be  obtained  within  30  seconds. 

The  unit  also  incorporates  a closed-circuit  television 
monitor  for  visual  readouts  and  automatically  locks 
on  incoming  satellite  broadcasts.  Additional  monitors 
on  the  bridge  simplify  the  officer  of  the  deck’s  work. 
He  can  instantly  “see”  where  the  ship  is  at  all  times. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  computerized  system  has 
also  required  improvements  in  the  ship’s  chart  file. 
Under  a Navy  wide  program,  all  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  and  old  Hydrographic  Office  charts  are  kept 
under  one  listing.  Giving  them  a single,  Navy  Oceano- 
graphic number  results  in  less  time  spent  in  locating 
or  revising  the  charts. 

Most  quartermasters  are  reported  to  be  thankful 
for  the  extra  time.  As  for  the  rest  of  Constellation’s 
crew,  they  find  it  comforting  to  know  an  important 
ancient  science  still  thrives.  —Story  and  photos  by 
J03  Paul  M.  Strickland,  USN 


Top:  The  ship's  updated  satellite  tracking  system.  Above  CDR 
John  B.  Davis,  navigator  of  USS  Constellation,  discusses 
maneuvering  problems. 


qoth  tracks  cover  exactly  the  same  material  and 
° differ  only  in  the  pace  of  presentation  and  the 
amount  of  redundancy.  Only  the  top  25  per  cent  of 
the  students  are  assigned  to  the  fast  track.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  program  has  saved  the  Navy  some 
three-quarters  of  a million  dollars  annually. 

Some  schools  at  Navy  Memphis  also  use  an  ac- 
celerated program  whereby  students  with  a technical 
background  or  previous  experience  are  permitted  to 
advance  at  their  own  rate  through  self-study.  This  is 
done  on  a student-by-student  basis  and  is  not  tied 
to  the  fast-track  system. 

In  a computer-managed  system,  the  machine  deter- 
mines which  of  the  units  of  instruction  is  best  for 
each  student,  based  on  the  battery  test  score  from 
boot  camp  and  his  years  of  education.  These  modules 
may  be  programmed  at  two  or  more  levels  of  diffi- 
culty, permitting  each  man  to  complete  the  course 
at  his  own  pace. 

The  role  of  the  instructor  in  the  CM  I version  of  the 
Aviation  Fundamentals  “P”  and  “A”  courses  is  that 
of  an  instructor  manager.  There  is  normally  no  lecture- 
type  instruction,  freeing  the  instructor  to  help  individ- 
uals or  small  groups.  The  instructor  may  be  called 
upon  to  locate  material,  provide  assistance  with  equip- 


ment, counsel,  check  the  use  of  hand  tools  and  shop 
activities,  and  make  inputs  related  to  these  evalua- 
tions. He  also  makes  recommendations  to  the  Trainee 
Advisory  Board  as  to  whether  or  not  a student  should 
be  dropped  from  training.  These  recommendations  are 
based  primarily  upon  detailed  student  progress  re- 
ports which  are  provided  by  the  computer  on  a routine 
basis  or  upon  special  request. 

The  two  courses  under  development  are  being  de- 
signed so  that  the  instructor  will  be  aware  of  each 
student’s  progress  and  will  have  time  for  individual 
counseling. 

wet  another  innovation  being  developed  by  the 
■ CM  I is  the  use  of  chemically  treated  paper  for 
testing  and  feedback.  The  image  appears  immediately 
when  the-  student  marks  the  test  paper  with  a special 
pen.  This  permits  the  tests  to  be  used  to  speed  learn- 
ing, besides  evaluating  a student’s  progress. 

CMI  personnel  were  at  first  apprehensive  that  many 
students  would  resent  the  use  of  a computer  as  a “big 
brother”  approach  to  learning.  But  careful  surveys  of 
each  class  have  dispelled  these  fears  and  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  more  than  200  men  who 
take  the  course  strongly  approve  of  the  system. 
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JTARY  PAY 

BE  THE  JUDGE .... 


THERE  HAS  BEEN  A LOT  OF  PUBLICITY  about  recent 
1 pay  raises  for  military  personnel,  and  along  with 
the  publicity  there  has  been  a lot  of  misunderstanding. 

Where  do  we  really  stand?  How  well  off  are  we? 
Have  we  really  made  any  progress? 

We  believe  the  answers  are:  (1)  Right  up  there ; 
(2)  Pretty  well;  (3)  Yes.  But  you  be  the  judge. 

As  explained  in  the  December  1971-January  1972 
issue  of  All  Hands,  1971  was  an  important  year  in 
military  compensation.  But  so  were  the  preceding 
years.  The  progress  that  has  been  made  since  passage 
of  Public  Law  90-207  in  1967  has  been  significant 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  considers  military  pay 
scales  are  now  reasonably  competitive  with  those  in 
the  civilian  sector  for  equivalent  levels  of  work.  (See 
December  1971-January  1972  issue  of  All  Hands 
for  details  of  Public  Law  90-207. ) 

While  we  are  still  short  of  our  goal  of  equal  pay 
for  equal  work,  we  are  at  least  headed  in  the  right 
direction.  Military  compensation  may  not  be  the 
favored  offspring  of  our  economic  society,  but  neither 
is  it  the  poor  stepchild.  Military  compensation  has 
evolved  to  the  point  where  it  behooves  us  all  to  know 
how  our  pay  system  works,  how  our  pay  measures  up 
against  the  civilian  sector,  and  most  important,  how 
each  of  us  individually  sees  his  earning  power. 

Before  getting  down  to  cases,  let’s  establish  some 
common  reference  points.  Military  personnel  do  not 
receive  a salary  as  such.  Instead,  we  receive  a com- 
bination of  pays  and  allowances  which  are  determined 
by  such  various  factors  as  pay  grade,  longevity,  de- 
pendency status,  certain  duties,  special  skills,  or  par- 
ticular circumstances.  Out  of  all  these  variables,  there 
is  a common  denominator.  The  pay  we  all  have  in 
common  is  Regular  Military  Compensation  (RMC), 
which  Congress  has  defined  as  the  military  equivalent 
of  a civilian  salary.  RMC  is  made  up  of  the  four 
elements  of  pay  received  by  all  members:  basic  pav, 
basic  allowances  for  quarters  and  subsistence,  and 
the  tax  advantage  generated  by  these  tax-free  allow- 
ances. 

AF  these  four  elements,  only  basic  pay  is  a con- 
stant  cash  payment  received  in  equal  amounts 
by  all  members  of  a given  pay  grade  and  longevity. 
Quarters  and  subsistence  allowances  may  be  received 
in  cash  or  in  kind;  in  order  to  compute  individual 


RMC,  however,  cash  values  should  be  used.  The  tax 
advantage  is  a real  monetary  value  which  is  realized 
in  income  tax  savings.  (In  other  words,  you  pay  less 
income  tax  on  dollars  earned  than  a comparable 
civilian. ) 

RMC— Regular  Military  Compensation— may  be 
considered  the  “equalizer.”  All  the  other  pays  are  the 
tangible  recognition  of  the  different  circumstances 
under  which  different  members  work;  they  are  in- 
tentionally created  distinctions  and  should  be  added 
to  RMC  to  arrive  at  individual  salary.  (Allowances, 
other  than  for  quarters  and  subsistence,  are  generally 
classified  as  reimbursements  for  specific  purposes  and, 
therefore,  not  added  to  RMC.) 

Special  pays  are  generally  skill-related  or  related  to 
conditions  of  service.  In  this  category  are  pro  pay, 
VRB,  sea  pay,  and  hostile  fire  pay , to  name  a few. 

Incentive  pays  for  hazardous  duty  recognize  the 
necessity  of  inducing  personnel  to  undertake  duties 
of  a hazardous  nature,  such  as  aviation,  submarine, 
demolition,  parachute  jumping,  flight  deck  duty,  etc. 

Three  points  must  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  these  pays: 

(1)  They  are  meant  to  create  differences; 

(2)  A vast  number  of  personnel  may  never  receive 
any  of  them  throughout  an  entire  career;  and 

(3)  While  our  goal  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
can  best  be  achieved  by  a salary  system  based  on  the 
elements  of  RMC,  special  and  incentive  pavs  will 
continue  to  be  required. 

THE  SO-CALLED  FRINGE  BENEFITS,  SUch  as  COminis- 
1 saries,  exchanges,  and  medical  care,  are  not  gen- 
erally included  as  compensation.  While  a monetary 
advantage  can  be  attributed  to  these  benefits,  the 
real  value  cannot  be  quantified.  The  value  of  a com- 
missary to  the  nonmarried  member  subsisting  in  the 
general  mess  cannot  be  monetarily  equated  to  the 
value  derived  by  a married  member  with  a large 
family.  Similarly,  exchange  and  medical  care  benefits 
will  vary  with  individual  circumstances.  More  im- 
portant, the  value  of  any  of  these  benefits  when  they 
are  not  available,  or  available  but  not  utilized,  has 
not  been  determined. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  these  benefits  are  to  be  dis- 
missed. On  the  contrary,  they  are  valuable  benefits 
which  each  member  must  assess  for  himself. 
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There  is  no  easy  formula  for  determining  how  much 
individual  value  should  be  attached  to  any  fringe 
benefit,  or  how  much  savings  actually  accrue.  The 
value  depends  on  family  size,  income  class,  availability 
of  and  access  to  facilities,  and  individual  family  and 
consumption  preferences.  Because  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  differences  involved,  applying  a fixed  price  to 
these  benefits  is  a risky  affair.  Rather,  these  benefits 
must  be  considered  as  a means  of  helping  actual 
compensation  dollars  go  further. 

■ n our  enlisted  example,  we  have  Hull  Maintenance 

■ Technician  2nd  Class  Smith  with  over  four  years  of 
service.  (This  example  was  not  selected  because  it  is 
“typical,”  but  rather  because  it  points  up  the  differ- 
ences which  can  occur  due  to  personal  circumstances. 
You  must  adapt  this  guideline  to  meet  your  own  per- 
sonal situation. ) 

At  the  end  of  his  first  enlistment  (four  years),  he 
immediately  reenlisted  for  four  years  on  5 Jan  1972 
and  elected  annual  installments  of  VRB;  he  is  eligible 
for  and  receives  pro  pay.  Petty  Officer  Smith  is  on 
sea  duty,  homeported  in  Charleston,  S.C.  He  is  mar- 
ried, has  two  children  and  is  expecting  another  in 
June.  They  live  off-base  in  a small  rented  house. 

Petty  Officer  Smith’s  pay  is  itemized  in  two  ways: 
as  RMC  (i.e.,  personally  adjusted  income)  and  as 
take-home  pay  (i.e.,  “spendable”  income). 


RMC 

Basic  Pay 

$ 5,151.60 

BAQ 

1,663.20 

BAS  (COMRATS) 

532.90 

Tax  Advantage 

405.00 

RMC* 

$ 7,752.70 

Sea  Pay 

192.00 

Pro  Pay 

1,200.00 

Regular  Reenlistment  Bonus  (Total) 

1,717.20 

VRB  (Annual) 

1,717.20 

Personally  Adjusted  Income 

$12,579.10 

*Add  to  RMC  any  additional  pays  received  to 

arrive  at  personally 

adjusted  income. 

TAKE-HOME  PAY 

Basic  Pay 

$ 5,151.60 

BAQ 

1,663.20 

Sea  Pay 

192.00 

Pro  Pay 

1,200.00 

Regular  Reenlistment  Bonus 

1,717.20 

VRB 

1,717.20 

Cash  Pay  Total* 

$11,641.20 

Less  Deductions: 

FICA  $267.85 

Withholding  Tax  979.80 

SGLI  36.00 

Net  take-home  pay 

1,283.65 

$10,357.55 
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There  is  nothing  more  misleading  than  to  be  told 
the  “average  E-5”  makes  so  many  dollars  or  the  aver- 
age member  can  save  30  per  cent  by  shopping  in  the 
commissary.  Who  is  “The  Average?”  Does  he  exist? 

Unfortunately,  the  aggregate  of  individuals  makes 
up  the  average  without  ensuring  that  any  one  indi- 
vidual actually  fits  that  average.  For  this  reason,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  develop  one.  Rather  specific  ex- 
amples are  provided  as  guides  so  each  individual  can 
devise  one  to  fit  his  own  circumstances. 


To  the  foregoing  computation  Petty  Officer  Smith 
may  want  to  add  such  allowances  as  FSA  or  uniform 
allowance;  however,  since  these  allowances  may  be 
considered  “reimbursables,”  it  is  not  necessary. 

Petty  officer  smith’s  personally  adjusted  income 
* of  $12,579.10  is  applicable  only  so  long  as  he 
continues  to  receive  the  special  pays  listed;  however, 
he  can  look  forward  to  longevity  increases,  advance- 
ments, and  annual  pay  raises.  (Note:  because  he 
elected  to  receive  the  regular  reenlistment  bonus  in 
a lump  sum,  his  annual  salary  after  this  year  will  no 
longer  include  it). 

A Federal  Service  Wage  Board  10,  Step  3 Ship- 
fitter  receives  a salary  of  $10,067  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  According  to  the  Shipfitters’  Union,  the  follow- 
ing wages  prevail  in  these  designated  cities:  New 
York— $16,879;  Washington,  D.  C.— $14,747;  Los  An- 
geles—$9,859.  These  salaries  are  representative  of 
the  over  four-year  experience  level  and  can  be  equated 
to  Petty  Officer  Smith’s  personally  adjusted  income. 


Comparable  civilian  take-home  pays  are  as  follows: 


WB-10 

Union 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Salary 

Less  deductions 

$10,067 

$14,747 

FICA 

0 

468 

Withholding  1 

,097 

1,897 

Retirement 

705 

312 

Union  Dues 

0 

1,802 

132 

2,809 

Net  take-home  Pay 

$8,265 

$11,938 

Civilian  salaries  can  further  be  influenced  bv  over- 
time and  pay  increases. 

Petty  Officer  Smith  and  his  family  make  extensive 
use  of  base  facilities,  and  have  determined  that  they 
get  more  value  per  dollar  spent  than  if  thev  utilized 
civilian  facilities  exclusively.  They  do  not  view  in- 
creased value  as  increased  income,  but  rather  as  a 
means  of  enabling  them  to  live  within  the  budget 
they  have  set  up.  With  the  baby  expected  in  June, 
Petty  Officer  Smith  does  not  have  to  worry  about  the 
medical  expenses  involved.  He  also  considers  as  a 
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“plus”  the  shots,  medication,  and  routine  sick  call/ 
emergency  treatment  he  and  his  family  receive. 

the  other  hand  he  considers  it  a “minus”  that 
he  pays  $170  per  month  rent  instead  of  living 
in  government  quarters  for  $138.60;  he  also  considers 
it  a “minus”  that  he/his  wife  must  drive  16  miles  a 
day  round  trip  to  and  from  the  base  to  utilize  the 
faeilities/services.  However,  on  balance,  he  figures 
he  is  doing  pretty  well. 

In  our  officer  example,  we  address  a line  lieutenant 
with  over  four  years  of  service.  Lieutenant  Jones  is 
shore-based  in  Long  Beach.  He  is  married  and  has 
two  children;  they  live  in  quarters.  As  with  Petty 
Officer  Smith,  Lieutenant  Jones’  pay  is  itemized  in 
two  ways— RMC  and  take-home  pay. 

RMC 

Basic  Pay 

BAQ 

BAS 

Tax  Advantage 


Total  RMC* 

* Lieutenant  Jones  receives  no  special  pays. 
TAKE-HOME  PAY 
Basic  Pay 
BAS 


Cash  Pay  Total 
Less  deductions 

FICA  $ 468.00 

Withholding  1,207.20 

SGLI  36.00 


Net  take-home  Pay 

(wit!)  Rousing  provided) 

Being  a “black  shoe”  line  officer,  (with  housing 
provided)  LT  Jones  does  not  anticipate  receiving 
any  special  pays;  however,  he  can  anticipate  longevi- 
ty increases,  promotions,  and  pay  raises.  LT  Jones 
and  his  family  make  considerable  use  of  base  facilities. 

■ ike  petty  officer  smith’s  family,  the  Joneses  be- 
^ lieve  they  get  more  value  out  of  dollars  spent  than 
comparable  civilians  do.  They  particularly  enjoy  living 
in  quarters  and  having  the  various  facilities  readily 
available.  We  equated  LT  Jones  with  a Personnel 
Director  (Level  1)  in  civilian  industry  and  a General 
Schedule  Civil  Service  Personnel  Director,  GS-11 
Step  2,  because  these  individuals  are  representative 
of  the  four-year  experience  level. 

Comparable  civilian  take-home  pays  are  as  follows: 


GS-1 1 Step  2 

Civilian  Industry 

Salary 

Less  deductions: 

$13,753 

$13,730 

FICA 

0 

468 

Withholding 

1,670 

1,670 

Retirement 

963 

0 

2,633 

2,138 

Net  take-home  pay  $11,120  $11,592 

(without  housing) 


It  is  reemphasized  that  these  examples  are  not  rep- 
resentative; they  are  merelv  illustrative  of  the  various 
compensation  items  which  comprise  “salarv.”  In  the 
final  analysis,  you  are  the  judge. 

The  list  of  fringe  benefits  provided  below  is  not 
all-inclusive,  but  it  should  help  you  in  assessing  their 
value.  You  must  be  the  judge  as  to  what  these  benefits 
actually  mean  to  you;  you  must  decide  how  many 
saved  dollars,  if  any,  should  be  added  to  vour  RMC; 
and  finally,  you  have  to  judge  if  these  benefits  are 
comparable  to  civilian  industry. 

Fringe  Benefits  of  Military  Service 
Commissaries  (Not  always  available) 

Commissary  sales  stores  sell  groceries  and  related 
items  at  prices  which  are  approximate! v 20  per  cent 
lower  than  those  prevailing  in  local  commercial 
grocery  stores. 

Exchanges  (Not  always  available) 

Exchanges  provide  a wide  range  of  consumer  goods 
and  services  to  military  personnel  and  their  depen- 
dents when  they  are  available.  Includes  easv-to-forget 
services  such  as  barbershop,  beauty  shop,  TV  and 
watch  repair.  The  conditions  under  which  exchanges 
operate  result  in  prices  that  are  comparable  to  those 
available  by  careful  shopping  at  large  discount  stores 
in  the  local  community. 

Exchange  Service  Stations  (Not  always  available) 

Provide  members  stationed  at  a military  base  with 
the  convenience  of  a service  station.  Significant  sav- 
ings result,  particularly  in  gasoline,  where  prices  range 
from  three  cents  to  eight  cents  a gallon  less  than  the 
price  of  major  brands  in  the  local  area. 

Recreation  Facilities  (Not  always  available) 

Military  personnel  may  have  free  access  to  or  pay 
nominal  costs  for  a wide  range  of  social  and  athletic 
recreational  facilities  found  in  a well  established  com- 
munity, such  as  libraries,  athletic  fields,  gymnasiums, 
swimming  pools,  recreation  halls,  various  clubs,  and 
base  theaters. 

Education /Training 

In  addition  to  on-the-job  training,  military  person- 
nel may  receive  formal  education  or  training  at  no  or 
nominal  cost. 

Leave , Holidays,  Sick  Leave 

Military  personnel,  regardless  of  length  of  service, 
earn  30  days’  leave  annually,  and  an  unspecified 
amount  of  sick  leave  equivalent  (normally  in  hos- 
pitalization or  limited  duty).  Leave  is  not  required 
for  sick  call,  outpatient  care,  physicals,  etc. 


$11,127.60 

2,347.20 

574.56 

652.00 


$14,701.36 


$11,127.60 

574.56 


$11,702.16 


1,711.20 


$ 9,990.96 
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Service  Personnel 


Military  personnel  receive  complete  health  care, 
including  dental  care  and  eyeglasses  from  military 
doctors  in  military  facilities. 

Dependents 

Dependents  of  military  personnel  receive  military 
health  care  except  dental  care,  eyeglasses,  treatment 
of  chronic  illness,  and  nervous  disorders,  within  the 
capability  of  military  doctors  and  facilities.  Addition- 
ally, they  may  utilize  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical 
Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services  (champus). 

Social  Security 

Military  personnel  are  fully  covered  under  the  Fed- 
eral Old  Age  Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance  Sys- 
tems. FICA  (Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act) 
contributions  are  payable  in  equal  shares  by  the  serv- 
ice member  and  the  Government.  The  Government 
share  of  the  contribution  during  calendar  year  1971 
was  5.2  per  cent  of  the  first  $7,800  of  basic  pay;  in 
1972,  it  is  5.2  per  cent  of  the  first  $9,000  of  basic  pay. 

Retirement 

The  military  member  receives  no  retirement  bene- 
fits until  he  is  in  fact  retired.  Retirement  pay  is  com- 
puted as  follows:  2/2  per  cent  X Basic  Pay  X years  of 
service  creditable  for  retirement  purposes.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  are  in  agreement  that  military  pay  is 
depressed  7 per  cent  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
member  makes  no  explicit  retirement  contribution. 
Since  retirement  contributions  are  implicit,  members 
have  no  entitlement  rights  until  they  attain  retire- 
ment eligibility.  Thus,  this  benefit  is  applicable  only 
to  full  careerists. 

Dependency  and  Indemnity  Compensation 

Dependency  and  Indemnity  Compensation  is  pay- 
able to  the  survivors  of  military  personnel  who  die 
in  line  of  active  duty  or  following  service  if  death  is 
a result  of  service-connected  disability.  The  amount 
payable  is  based  on  the  individual’s  pay  grade  at 
time  of  death. 

Death  Gratuity 

When  a member  dies,  eligible  beneficiaries  are  en- 
titled to  receive  a lump-sum  death  gratuity  equal  to 
six  months’  basic  pay  plus  incentive  and  special  pays 
(including  proficiency  and  hostile  fire  pay)  at  the 
rate  to  which  the  decedent  was  entitled  on  the 
date  of  death,  but  not  less  than  $800  nor  more  than 
$3000.  (Under  the  present  pay  scales,  the  minimum 
is  $1728.)  Immediate  payment,  within  24  hours,  if 
possible,  is  made. 

Those  are  the  facts.  You  be  the  judge. 
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^eneral  consensus  at  NAS  Corpus  Christi,  Tex., 
^ is  that  commissary  patrons  like  the  present  hours 
of  operation;  would  not  consider  using  credit  cards  if 
available;  and  are  able  to  find  all  the  items  they  intend 
to  purchase  on  a single  shopping  day. 

The  local  survey  also  showed  that  the  majoritv  of 
customers  are  passing  up  additional  savings  by  not  re- 
deeming commercial  food  coupons.  Many  patrons  are 
not  aware  that  these  advertising  coupons  may  be  used. 
Those  who  do  not  know  about  them,  though,  don’t 
bother  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

“Cashing  in  coupons  at  the  Commissary  would  still 
mean  too  much  trouble,”  said  one  customer,  “because 
they  hold  up  the  checkout  line.” 

It  would  be  no  contest  to  compare  the  local  comis- 
sary  with  local  civilian  markets.  Shoppers  noted  thev 
saved  as  much  as  $50  in  a month;  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  benefit  for  a Navy  familv.  An 
average  savings  of  approximately  30  per  cent  is  en- 
joyed by  most  patrons,  according  to  the  survey. 

Can  the  military  manage  to  sell  food  goods  at  such 
a low  price,  yet  at  the  same  time,  maintain  a stock 
of  high  quality,  brand-name  items?  It  certainlv  can. 
For  example,  vegetables  are  brought  to  Corpus  Christi 
three  times  a week  from  San  Antonio.  Popular  organic 
and  gourmet  foods  also  can  be  found  on  the  shelves. 
The  store  stocks  nearly  4000  items. 

“Once  in  a while  they’ll  run  out  of  a particular 
product,”  a customer  said,  “but  I know  I can  come 
back  in  a day  or  two  and  find  that  item  back  on  the 
shelf.  I seldom  go  downtown  to  get  what  I need. 

^ne  homemaker,  on  the  other  hand,  had  com- 
plained  about  the  packaging  of  meat  products. 
“I  work  in  a food  store  outside  the  Naval  Air  Station 
and  I noticed  that  meat  was  packaged  in  double 
styrofoam  trays.  Customers,  there,  were  paying  for 
the  styrofoam  too,  not  just  the  meat.  The  Commissary 
packs  meat  in  double  styrofoam  trays,  too.” 


The 


COMMISSARY 
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When  this  complaint  was  brought  to  the  commis- 
sary store’s  sales  floor  supervisor,  he  explained  that  the 
double  styrofoam  tray  was  not  used  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  package.  Instead,  it  insures  that  meat 
juices  will  not  leak  through  the  tray,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  when  trays  are  used  singly. 

He  explained  that  all  products  are  weighed  prior 
to  being  packaged.  Then  the  item  is  sent  through  a 
special  wrapping  machine  which  determines  whether 
or  not  two  trays  will  be  needed.  If  the  meat  needs 
two  trays,  the  machine  will  stop,  and  an  adjustment 
will  be  made.  Exit  another  satisfied  customer. 

The  President’s  Price  Stabilization  Program  also  af- 
fects military  commissaries.  Under  Phase  II  the  onlv 
price  increases  allowed  are  those  resulting  from  a 
manufacturer’s  higher  production  costs. 


QATRONS  OF  THE  MILITARY  COMMISSARIES,  like  that 
* at  Corpus  Christi,  often  inquire  why  meat  prod- 
ucts could  sometimes  be  more  expensive  than  in  civil- 
ian markets.  This  may  be  attributed  to  a deliberate 
loss  policy  of  a commercial  store  to  attract  more  cus- 
tomers who  could  very  well  purchase  more  items  that 
will  produce  an  offsetting  profit. 

It  is  also  possible  that  commissary  meat  prices  might 
exceed  the  prevailing  supermarket  price  because  of  a 
sudden  dip  in  the  commodity’s  market,  leaving  the 
commissary  holding  the  line  against  loss  by  selling 
meat  at  its  acquisition  cost.  Commercial  stores  are  not 
as  restricted. 

The  sole  purpose  of  NAS  Commissary  Corpus 
Christi,  like  that  of  any  Navy  commissary,  is  to  give 
the  patron  more  for  his  shopping  dollar  and  keep  him 
satisfied.  Any  complaints  concerning  the  store,  prod- 
ucts, or  employees  are  aired  through  the  station’s 
Commissary  Action  Line. 

“We  used  to  get  several  calls  each  week,”  said  a 
commissary  official,  “but  nobody  seems  to  use  it  any- 
more. Instead,  they  usually  stop  by  the  store  when 
they  have  a question  to  ask.” 

—Story  by  J03  Mike  Chartier 
Photos  by  PH3  Ron  Ridley 
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A ccording  to  Charles  darwin’s  famous  principle 
of  “survival  of  the  fittest,”  the  organisms  most 
likely  to  survive  in  the  world  are  those  which  have  the 
ability  to  adapt  to  their  environment  bv  continually 
changing  with  corresponding  changes  in  their  sur- 
roundings. This  principle  holds  true  for  organizations 
as  well  as  organisms  and  is  particularly  relevant  in 
an  age,  like  the  one  we’re  living  in  today,  in  which 
the  rate  of  change  is  so  much  greater  than  in  previous 
times.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  relevance,  effec- 
tiveness and,  ultimately,  the  survival  of  an  organiza- 
tion in  today’s  world  is  highly  dependent  upon  its 
capacity  to  withstand— and  even  initiate— change. 

The  Navy  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Changes  must 
be  continually  made— or  at  least  considered— in  order 
to  stay  in  tune  with  the  total  environment  in  which 
the  Navy  operates:  more  modern  weapons  svstems 
and  methods  of  deployment  accompany  advances  in 
technology;  strategic  and  tactical  defense  postures  are 
constantly  reviewed  in  terms  of  the  prevailing  inter- 
national situation;  and  changes  in  personnel  policies 


and  practices  are  designed  to  make  adjustments  for 
changing  attitudes  in  Navy  people  and  the  American 
as  a whole— just  to  name  a few. 

hut  change  in  organizations  doesn’t  just  happen 
° by  itself— it’s  created.  And,  in  most  cases,  changes 
in  specific  areas  are  made— or  at  least  originated— bv 
specialists  in  a particular  area  or  by  people  who  would 
be  most  affected  by  it.  Engineers  and  technicians 
develop  new  and  more  effective  weapons  svstems; 
high-level  military  planning  experts  review  our  de- 
fense posture;  and  individual  Navy  people  often  sug- 
gest changes  which  might  improve  Navv  life  (which, 
it  should  be  noted,  is  the  principle  underlving  the 
creation  of  Retention  Study  Groups:  see  All  Hands 
August  1972  issue). 

The  capacity  for  change  is  an  important  factor  in 
an  organization’s  survival  but,  again  like  the  organism, 
so  is  stability.  Too  much  change  too  fast— which 
causes  what  is  commonly  called  “future  shock”— can 
be  just  as  fatal  as  no  change  at  all.  What  is  needed 
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then  is  an  effective  and  realistic  balance  of  change 
and  stability— one  which  results  in  evolution  rather 
than  revolution. 

A major  part  of  the  Navy’s  answer  to  this  need, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  personnel  policies  and 
practices,  is  the  pilot  program.  Contrarv  to  what  you 
might  expect  from  the  name,  a pilot  program  isn’t 
- a school  or  training  schedule  for  teaching  people  how 
to  fly  airplanes,  but  rather  is  a basic  concept  which 
is  used  to  test  suggested  changes  or  recommendations 
in  terms  of  feasibility  of  their  Navywide  application. 

The  pilot  program  is  basically  an  experiment,  a trial 
run  testing  proposed  changes  which  are  too  complex 
—in  terms  of  such  factors  as  time,  manpower,  money, 
and  attitudes  of  people  who  would  be  affected— for 
a snap  decision,  either  pro  or  con.  By  studying  a rec- 
ommendation on  a limited,  but  representative,  scale- 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  people  affected,  the  time 
needed  for  evaluation,  and  resources  required— the 
pilot  program  represents  an  economical,  yet  accurate, 


means  of  determining  the  probable  effect  a particular 
change  would  have  on  the  Navy  as  a whole. 

In  essence,  pilot  programs  are  conducted  to  answer 
questions  such  as: 

• Is  the  proposed  change  really  necessary  and  de- 
sirable? 

• Would  such  a change  require  a new  formal  pro- 
gram, or  could  the  recommendation  be  incorporated 
into  the  already  existing  system? 

• What  resources  would  the  change  require,  and 
are  they  available? 

• Is  this  particular  recommendation  the  most  effec- 
tive method  of  reaching  a desired  goal? 

And— often  most  important— what  do  those  people 
who  would  be  most  affected  think  of  the  change? 

qasically,  here’s  how  the  pilot  program  concept 
u works.  Once  a decision  has  been  made,  usually  by 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  that  a proposed  change 
warrants  a pilot  study,  responsibility  for  and  super- 
vision of  the  study  is  assigned  to  cognizant  authority 
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in  that  particular  area.  (For  example,  a recommenda- 
tion involving  enlisted  detailing  procedures  would 
be  studied  by  the  Enlisted  Personnel  Control  Branch 
of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.) 

Guidelines  are  then  established  to  determine  the 
most  effective  method  of  studying  the  proposal,  in- 
cluding selection  of  a representative  segment  of  the 
Navy  population,  setting  certain  time  limits,  and 
devising  a method  to  evaluate  feedback.  When 
adequate  results  have  been  obtained,  the  person  or 
group  who  conducted  the  study  submits  a recommen- 
dation, on  the  basis  of  these  findings,  to  the  CNO  as 
to  whether  this  particular  program  should  be  ex- 
panded Navy  wide,  discontinued,  or  perhaps  tested 
again  with  some  variations. 

Not  all  of  the  recommendations  which  become  sub- 
jects of  pilot  studies  are  adopted  for  Navywide  ap- 
plication—a fact  which,  in  effect,  confirms  the  true 
value  of  pilot  programs  as  valid  testing  procedures. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  proposals  which 


“fail”  these  trial  runs  are  not  neeessarilv  useless  or 
unrealistic  ideas,  but  rather  that  their  usefulness  or 
feasibility  may  be  limited  to  only  a specific  Navy 
community  or  situation. 

Pilot  programs  are  nothing  new  in  the  Navy— 
they’ve  been  around  for  quite  some  time,  although 
perhaps  referred  to  by  a different  name.  But  rarelv, 
if  ever,  have  so  many  pilot  programs  been  initiated 
within  such  a short  time— 50  have  been  started  within 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  alone  during  the  past 
two  years.  This  is  greatly,  though  not  eompletelv, 
attributable  to  the  enormous  number  of  recommen- 
dations which  have  come  from  retention  stud)’  groups. 
(See  All  Hands,  August  1972,  page  2,  for  a roundup 
report  on  RSGs.) 

the  time  required  to  complete  a pilot  program 
* varies  with  the  proposal  under  study.  Of  the  50 
pilot  programs  conducted  bv  BuPers,  approximatelv 
one-third  have  been  completed— some  of  which  have 


PILOT  PROGRAM 

CHART 

Name 

Aviation  Early  Command 

Originating 
Directive 
CNO/VCNO  Action 
Sheet  911-70 

Date 
Started 
MAR  71 

Pilot 

Program 

Completed  Results 

Ongoing  Adopted 

Pertinent 
Directive 
Officer  Personnel 
Newsletter  (March 
1971) 

Human  Relations  School 
for  Detailers 

CNO/VCNO  Action 
Sheet  714-70 

FEB  71 

OCT  71 

Adopted  with  revisions 

None 

Guaranteed  Assignment 
Retention  Detailing 

BuPers  Notice  1133 
(5  Feb  1972) 

FEB  72 

JUL  72 

Expanded  Navywide 

BuPers  Notice 
1133  (20  Jun  72) 

Officer  Swaps 

CNO/VCNO  Action 
Sheet  386-70 

NOV  70 

AUG  71 

Swaps  authorized 
but  discontinued 
as  a formal  program 

NavOp  301439Z/ 
145  (Aug  71) 

Enlisted  Meritorious 
Advancement 

CNO/VCNO  Action 
Sheet  133-70 

AUG  70 

MAY  72 

Expanded  Navywide 

BuPers  Notice 
1133  (20  Jun  72) 
Z-Gram  53  (2  Nov  72) 

Annual  Officer  Billet 
Summary 

CNO/VCNO  Action 
Sheet  421-70 

SEP  70 

Ongoing 

Adopted  and  continuing 
in  same  form 

Trial  Selection  Billet 

CNO/VCNO  Action 
Sheet  421-70 

APR  71 

APR  72 

Discontinued  due  to  small 
response  and  impracticability 

None 

"Hard  Rock"  Clubs 

CNO/VCNO  Action 
Sheet  236-70 

DEC  70 

SEP  71 

Adopted,  and  open 
to  expansion 

Manual  for  Messes 
Ashore  (NavPers- 
15951) 

Technical  Officer 

Management  Training 

ComNavShips  Itr 
5 Jan  1971 

APR  71 

Ongoing 

Adopted 

OPNAV  Note  1520 
20  Apr  72 

Early  Command 
Opportunity 

CNO/VCNO  Action  MAR  71 

Sheet  911-70,  745-71 

Ongoing 

Adopted  and  expanded 

Officer  Personnel 
Newsletter 
(March  1971) 

Correctional  Counselors 
Aboard  A Ship 

CNO/VCNO  Action 
Sheet  686-70 

JAN  71 

DEC  71 

Discontinued  due  to 
budgetary  and  manpower 
limitations 

None 

Drug  Education  Program 

JUL  71 

FEB  72 

Adopted 

BuPers  Inst.  6710.1 

CARS/CARSO 

NavOp  1 5 1 81 9Z/73 
(14  Jul  71) 

SEP  71 

Ongoing 

Adopted 

BuPers  Notice  1040 
(22  Jun  70) 

NOTE: 

Look  for  more  reports 

on  other  Pilot 

Programs 

as  they  complete  their  testing 

periods. 
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been  discontinued,  others  resulting  in  changes  in  Navy 
policy.  Here  is  a rundown  on  BuPers  pilot  programs 
which  have  been  completed  to  date.  Other  pilot  pro- 
grams will  be  covered  in  future  issues  of  All  Hands. 


• AVIATION  EARLY  COMMAND 


One  of  the  first  pilot  programs  to  be  conducted— 
and  soon  afterward  continued  as  regular  Navy  policy 
—was  that  which  tested  the  concept  of  affording 
aviation  squadron  command  at  the  lieutenant  com- 
mander level.  Since  mid-1971,  four  fleet  tactical 
aviation  squadrons  have  been  under  the  command 
of  LCDRs  who,  when  their  tours  are  completed,  will 
be  relieved  by  their  respective  executive  officers  who 
were  also  screened  and  selected  for  early  squadron 
command.  This  program  is  being  continued  as  part 
of  CNO’s  policy  to  expand  early  aviation  command 
opportunity  to  15  per  cent  in  all  warfare  communities. 
The  FY-72  Aviation  Command  Screen  Board  selected 
early  command  candidates  in  all  aviation  warfare 
communities. 


• HUMAN  RELATIONS  SCHOOL 
FOR  DETAILERS 


Designed  to  evaluate  methods  for  improving  de- 
tailers’  relationships  with  their  constituents,  this  pilot 
program  involved  eight  detailers  who  attended  dif- 
ferent person-to-person  communications  courses  under 
the  adult  education  program  in  northern  Virginia 
schools.  At  the  same  time,  BuPers  established  a 
similar  course  and  a separate  detailer  indoctrination 
curriculum  for  comparison.  Since  outside  courses  were 
often  inconvenient  to  attend  and  in-house  talent  was 
available  to  conduct  such  a course— and  tailor  it  to  fit 
the  needs  of  detailers  in  BuPers— it  was  decided  that 
an  in-house  detailer  indoctrination  course  would  be 
conducted  quarterly,  and  a person-to-person  com- 
munications course  would  be  held  about  every  six 
months. 


• GUARANTEED  ASSIGNMENT 
RETENTION  DETAILING 


Between  February  and  July  of  this  year,  men  in 
the  FT  and  GM  rates  were  the  subjects  of  a pilot 
program  evaluating  the  effect  of  guaranteed  assign- 
ment detailing  as  a reenlistment  incentive.  This  pro- 
gram, conducted  by  the  FT/GM  detailing  section  in 
BuPers,  drew  such  favorable  response  from  men  in 
these  rates  and  their  commands  that,  as  of  1 July, 
the  guard  program  was  expanded  Navy  wide  (see 
BuPers  Notice  1133  of  20  Jun  72). 
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• ENLISTED  MERITORIOUS 
ADVANCEMENT  PROGRAM 


There  are  career  personnel  in  the  Navy  with  out- 
standing performance  records  who  have  been  unable 
to  advance  through  the  normal  channel  of  Navywide 
competitive  examinations.  This  realization  was  the 
basis  for  a pilot  program  exploring  the  feasibility  of 
meritorious  advancement  for  topnoteh  1st  and  2nd 
class  petty  officers  who  have  participated  in  at  least 
five  advancement  exams  (three  of  which  must  be 
within  the  last  five  held)— but  not  been  advanced. 
A Meritorious  Advancement  Selection  Board  was  con- 
vened to  select  some  100  1st  class  and  100  2nd  class 
from  those  best  qualified  among  all  the  nominees  for 
meritorious  promotion.  On  the  basis  of  the  pilot  pro- 
gram’s success,  the  Enlisted  Meritorious  Advance- 
ment Program  is  being  continued  annuallv  on  a Navy- 
wide basis. 


• OFFICER  SWAPS  PROGRAM 


An  idea  originated  by  the  Junior  Officer  Retention 
Study  Group  resulted  in  a six-month  pilot  program 
which  tested  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a formal 
exchange  of  dutv  program  for  officers.  Under  the 
pilot  program,  officers— with  the  exception  of  COs, 
XOs,  department  heads  and  people  in  certain  other 
situations— who  requested  a no-cost  swap  were  as- 
sisted by  BuPers  in  finding  another  officer  with 
whom  they  could  exchange  duty.  Response  to  the 
program  was  limited  and  most  of  the  successful  swaps 
were  those  in  which  officers  had  already  identified 
their  swap,  so  no  formal  program  was  established. 
Officers  may  still  exchange  duty,  however,  by  sub- 
mitting requests  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  once 
they  have  identified  their  own  eligible  swap. 


• ANNUAL  OFFICER  BILLET 
SUMMARY 


To  give  officers  a better  idea  of  what  billets  are 
available,  thereby  helping  them  to  prepare  more 
meaningful  and  useful  dutv  preference  cards,  a pilot 
program— in  the  form  of  a listing  of  all  officer  billets — 
was  started.  It  wasn’t  long  after  the  first  edition  ap- 
peared—and  drew  an  overwhelming  response— that  it 
was  decided  to  publish  these  summaries  on  a regular 
basis.  The  second  edition  (which  appeared  last 
spring)  was  divided  into  a Junior  Officer  (LT-WO) 
edition  and  a Senior  Officer  (CAPT-LCDR)  edition 
and  was  classified  “for  official  use  only.” 


• TRIAL  BILLET  SELECTION 
PROGRAM 


This  program  tested  a more  specific  and  compli- 
cated officer  assignment  process  than  that  described 
above.  Whereas  the  officer  billet  summary  provided 
a listing  of  all  officer  billets  in  existence,  this  pro- 
gram provided  a “shopping  list”  of  high  interest 
officer  billets  to  determine  the  feasibilitv  of  having 
officers  request  specific  billets  based  on  availability. 
Response  to  this  program  was  surprisingly  low  and, 
because  it  also  presented  further  complications  in  the 
detailing  process,  it  was  discontinued. 


• “HARD  ROCK”  CLUBS 


Five  “hard  rock”  clubs  were  established  at  five 
different  naval  installations  near  the  end  of  1970  to 
permit  junior  officers  to  organize  officers’  open  messes 
in  a manner  more  responsive  to  their  needs.  The  idea 
went  over  pretty  big,  so  the  Manual  for  Messes 
Ashore  was  revised  to  authorized  the  establishment  of 
Junior  Officers’  Messes  as  annexes  to  Commissioned 
Officers’  Messes  Open.  Establishment  of  “hard  rock” 
clubs  is  determined  on  a local  level,  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 


• CARS/CARSO  PROGRAM 


An  acronym  for  Country,  Area,  or  Regional  Spe- 
cialist/Country, Area,  or  Regional  Staff  Officer  (see 
Navy  News  Briefs  section  in  All  Hands,  August 
1972),  this  program  was  designed  to  encourage 
specialization  of  officers  who  already  have  an  exten- 
sive background— including  such  things  as  language 
qualifications,  academic  training  or  practical  experi- 
ence—in  a particular  country  or  region,  and  to  further 
the  development  of  officers  with  significant,  but  in- 
complete, qualifications  for  this  specialization.  Overall 
success  of  the  pilot  study  has  resulted  in  continu- 
ation of  the  CARS/CARSO  program. 
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• TECHNICAL  DUTY  OFFICER 
MANAGEMENT  TRAINING 


In  the  past,  the  normal  three-year  curriculum  of 
postgraduate  education  for  engineering  duty  officers 
was  all  in  technical  disciplines.  Due  to  the  findings 
of  a pilot  program  for  engineering  officers,  post- 
graduate education  for  many  technical  categories  now 
contains  a program  of  two  years  of  technical  education 
and  one  year  of  management  education  and  is  referred 
to  as  the  Dual  Masters  Program. 


• EARLY  COMMAND  OPPORTUNITY 


The  success  of  Destroyer  Squadron  26’s  “Mod 
Squad”  led  to  a decision  to  expand  the  concept  of 
early  command  opportunity  throughout  the  Navy. 
Under  this  program,  commanding  officers,  executive 
officers,  and  department  heads  of  certain  ships  are 
all  junior  to  those  usually  assigned  to  such  billets.  It 
is  expected  that  about  25  per  cent  of  surface  warfare 
“commander  commands”  will  eventually  be  skippered 
by  lieutenant  commanders  in  various  squadrons 
throughout  the  Navy. 


• CORRECTIONAL  COUNSELORS 
ABOARD  SHIP 


uss  America  (CVA  66)  and  Constellation  (CVA 
64)  were  selected  to  evaluate  the  idea  of  having 
correctional  counselors  available  aboard  ships  to  help 
people  with  family  problems,  those  having  trouble  ad- 
justing to  Navy  life,  and  others  creating  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction.  Commanding  officers  of  both  ships 
gave  high  praise  to  the  pilot  program  and  recom- 
mended that  it  be  continued  on  a full-time  basis;  due 
to  budgetary  and  manpower  limitations,  however,  full- 
time correctional  counselor  billets  aboard  ships  are 
not  considered  feasible  at  this  time  and  have  not  vet 
been  established. 


• DRUG  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


A series  of  pilot  programs  was  commenced  in  mid- 
1971  to  develop  an  overall  educational  approach  to 
the  drug-abuse  problem  in  the  Navy.  As  a result,  a 
unit-level,  multimedia  educational  program  is  cur- 
rently being  implemented  Navywide  to  cover  active- 
duty  forces  by  spring  1973,  the  active  Reserve  forces 
by  early  summer  1973,  and  dependents  of  naval  per- 
sonnel by  fall  1973. 

— J02  Jim  Trezise 
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Equal  Rights  & Opportunities  for  Women 


Z-Gram  116  Initiates 
New  Actions , Plus 
A Pilot  Program 
Providing  Women  an 
Opportunity  to  Serve 
in  USS  Sanctuary 

as  all  hands  went  to  press,  Z-gram  116  an- 
™ nounced  the  establishment  of  a task  force  to 
check  the  laws,  regulations  and  policies  that  will  have 
to  be  changed  to  eliminate  inequities  and  open  up 
opportunities  as  they  relate  to  women  in  the  Navy. 
Citing  the  imminence  of  an  all- volunteer  Force  and 
at  the  same  time  noting  the  changes  that  would 
follow  enactment  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
(which  has  now  been  ratified  by  20  of  the  required 
38  states),  CNO  specified  some  of  the  first  steps 
that  could  now  be  taken  and  others  that  would  require 
changes  in  current  laws  and  Navy  regulations  regard- 
ing women. 

A “pilot  program”  is  now  being  established  which 
provides  for  the  assignment  of  officer  and  enlisted 
women  to  serve  aboard  the  hospital  ship  uss  Sanctu- 
ary in  order  to  gather  planning  information  “regarding 
the  prospective  increased  utilization  of  women  at  sea.” 
While  women  in  the  past  have  served  aboard  both 
hospital  and  Navy  transport  ships,  they  have  been 
restricted  by  Federal  law  from  serving  on  other  Navy 
ships.  The  pilot  program  utilizing  uss  Sanctuary  is 
expected  to  begin  in  early  1973.  (For  more  on  pilot 
programs,  see  page  38.) 

Stating  that  while  “women  in  the  Navy  have  his- 
torically played  a significant  role  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  naval  mission,”  CNO  said,  “we  can  do 
far  more  than  we  have  in  the  past  in  according 
women  equal  opportunity  to  contribute  their  extensive 
talents  and  to  achieve  full  professional  status.” 

One  of  the  major  actions  to  be  taken,  in  addition 


to  the  enlisted  ratings  that  have  recently  been  opened 
to  women,  is  to  authorize  “limited  entrv  of  enlisted 
women  into  all  ratings.”  In  this  connection,  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  envisioned  the  possibility  that  the 
number  of  women  in  the  Navy,  now  approximately 
9000  (including  6000  waves,  might  be  doubled, 
or  tripled.  “We  must  be  in  a position  to  utilize 
women’s  talents  to  help  us  achieve  the  size  Navy  we 
need  under  an  all-volunteer  force  environment,”  CNO 
said. 

Z-gram  116  also  announced  the  opening  up  of  all 
branches  of  the  staff  corps  to  women,  including  the 
Chaplain  and  Civil  Engineer  Corps,  which  previously 
have  had  no  women  assigned. 

in  eliminating  the  pattern  of  assignment  of  women 
® exclusively  to  certain  billets,  the  Z-gram  states  that 
they  may  be  qualified  for  the  full  spectrum  of  chal- 
lenging billets,  including  those  of  briefers,  aides,  de- 
tailers,  placement  and  rating  control  officers,  attaches, 
service  college  faculty  members,  MAAGs  and  mis- 
sions, senior  enlisted  advisers,  executive  and  special 
assistants  to  flag  officers,  as  well  as  to  flag  rank  itself. 
In  the  latter  regard,  action  is  being  taken  to  offer 
various  paths  of  progression  to  flag  officer  within 
the  technical/managerial  field  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  male  officers. 

Beginning  in  fiscal  1974,  the  Navy  plans  to  accept 
applications  from  women  for  all  NROTC  college 
campuses.  At  the  present  time  they  may  be  enrolled 
as  NROTC  midshipmen  at  four  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. (See  ALL  HANDS,  July  1972  issue.)  They 
will  also  be  considered  for  selection  to  joint  service 
colleges,  including  the  National  War  College  and 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  announcing  the  actions  to  promote  equal  oppor- 
tunity, Z-gram  116  set  the  goal  to  ensure  that  women 
are  more  equitably  included  in  our  “One-Navy” 
concept. 


Below  left:  The  hospital  ship  USS  Sanctuary  as  she  looked  in  1966 
steaming  down  the  Mississippi.  She  has  since  been  taken  out  of 
commission  and  is  undergoing  conversion  at  Hunters  Point,  Calif. 
Right:  Navy  men  and  women  on  liberty  enjoy  the  view  of  San 
Francisco  Bay. 
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from  the  desk  of  the 

Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer 
of  the  Navy 


"Lead  Links” 


MCPON  JOHN  D.  WHITTET 


^littering  general- 
ities  cannot  hide 
the  fact  that  Navy 
men  and  women  are 
sometimes  promised 
one  thing  and  receive 
another.  In  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  many 
dedicated,  energetic 
and  enlightened  per- 
sonnel, the  “system" 
does  not  always  work 
as  advertised. 

When  this  type  of 
“gap”  does  in  fact 
happen,  all  too  often  the  problem  can  be  traced 
to  what  I call  a “lead  link.”  Though  difficult  to 
describe,  the  lead  link  is  usually  someone  within  the 
chain  of  command  who  just  isn’t  trying  hard  and  is 
often  critical  about  many  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  recent  years.  Someone  who  lacks  that 
quality  of  concerned  leadership  that  is  so  verv  im- 
portant today. 

Unfortunately,  it  only  takes  one  lead  link  in  the 
chain  to  stymie  the  effectiveness  and  credibility  of 
our  efforts  to  humanize  the  Navy.  Some  lead  links 
have  reached  the  point  where  they  just  don’t  give 
a damn  any  more.  As  a result,  many  a sailor  is  led 
to  believe  that  the  whole  Navy  is  this  way,  that 
Z-grams  do  not  really  matter  and  that  all  of  our 
talk  about  enlightened  leadership  is  just  talk. 

It  is  up  to  each  one  of  us  to  join  the  team  and 
become  an  active  member  of  the  finest  Navy  to 
come  along  in  many  a year.  No  chain  can  ever  be 
stronger  than  its  weakest  link.  The  Navy  can  only 
be  as  good  as  Navy  men  and  women  make  it. 

CROM  shortened  sea  tours  to  extended  commis- 
sary hours,  a great  many  promises  have  been 
made  in  the  past  few  years.  Many,  in  fact,  have 
been  kept;  others  have  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  Now  I 
am  not  going  to  give  you  a list  of  excuses.  I will 


tell  you  that  there  are  thousands  of  Navv  men  and 
women  who  are  laboring  earnestly  and  creatively 
to  make  it  all  come  true.  Because  of  this,  things  are 
happening  that  would  not  otherwise  have  hap- 
pened. Promises  are  being  fulfilled.  Communica- 
tion and  understanding  up  and  down  the  chain 
are  improving.  Navy  life  is  getting  better  for  all 
of  us. 

The  problem  with  the  lead  link  is  that  he  doesn’t 
really  try.  He  is  not  willing  to  put  forth  the  time 
and  effort  necessary  to  weigh  each  case  carefully 
and  with  proper  respect  for  the  desires,  dignity  and 
self-esteem  of  the  individual  involved.  It  is  this 
fact— that  we  don’t  always  effectively  utilize  our 
potential  to  the  fullest— that  bothers  me.  We  all 
know  what  can  be  done  when  there  is  a willingness 
and  desire  “to  get  with  the  program.”  We  have 
often  seen  the  results. 

Many  of  our  promises  and  programs  could  be 
better  fulfilled  if  more  thought  were  given  to  plan- 
ning and  coordination  bv  cognizant  leaders  Navy- 
wide. Take  leave  for  example.  It  is  quite  important 
to  take  leave  when  you  need  it  or  when  you  want 
it.  If  someone  would  like  to  take  his  leave  at  a time 
when  a number  of  others  are  scheduled  for  leave, 
the  “ean’t-spare-you”  situation  can  often  be  over- 
come by  a willingness  to  shuffle  and  reschedule. 
Better  yet,  the  enlightened  leader  can  anticipate 
this  kind  of  conflict  and,  with  a little  prior  planning 
and  coordination,  can  often  avoid  such  a problem. 
If  nothing  else,  an  attitude  and  atmosphere  of  co- 
operation and  concern  will  usually  ease  the  pain 
a bit. 

it  must  be  remembered  that  those  who  “look  up” 

* the  chain  and  demand  enlightened  leadership 
from  their  superiors  must  also  “look  down”  the 
chain  and  supply  the  same  to  their  subordinates, 
who  have  every  right  to  expect  it. 

Whenever  possible,  the  decision-maker  should 
decide  in  favor  of  the  man  or  the  woman.  Nlv  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  it  is  sometimes 
better,  in  the  long  run,  to  “suffer”  a little  opera- 
tionally for  the  sake  of  worthy  individuals.  When 
you  think  about  it,  the  Navy  has  no  greater  need 
than  its  need  for  individuals  who  know  what  they 
are  doing,  feel  good  about  it  and  can  complete  a 
task  in  a competent  and  efficient  manner.  This  is 
the  goal  of  our  current  people  policies  and  the 
very  core  of  pride  and  professionalism. 

I strongly  believe  that  our  “people  programs”  are 
worth  the  effort  if  we  will  only  put  forth  the  effort. 
Like  most  other  things  in  life,  you  get  out  of  them 
just  about  what  you  put  into  them.  If  there  is  a 
place  in  life  for  those  who  are  unconcerned,  it  is 
not  in  this  man’s  Navy!  Don’t  be  a lead  link.  Step 
forward  and  join  the  team.  Give  a damn!  You  will 

be  rewarded  with  a better  Navv and  that’s  a 

promise! 
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• ENLISTED  SHORE  DUTY  BILLET  SUMMARIES  NOW  AVAILABLE 

If  you've  been  wondering  where  the  shore  duty  billets  are  for  your 
rate  and  rating,  you  needn't  wonder  any  more  --  all  CONUS  and  overseas 
shore  billets  for  all  ratings  are  listed  in  BuPers  Notice  1306  (1  Jul  72). 
Some  changes  in  billets  occur  every  day,  but  this  listing  still  provides 
you  with  a good  "shopping  guide"  of  shore  billets.  This  summary  indicates 
billets  currently  in  existence  --  not  vacancies;  some  billets  will  become 
vacant  soon;  others  may  not  be  available  for  two  years  or  more.  For 
specific  information  about  the  availability  of  a particular  billet  in  which 
you're  interested,  contact  your  detailer  in  BuPers. 


• CODE-A-PHONE  SET  UP  IN  ENLISTED  LIAISON  BRANCH  OF  BUPERS 

The  Enlisted  Liaison  Branch  (Pers-P22)  now  has  a CODE-A-PHONE  for 
accepting  telephone  inquiries  from  Navy  people,  their  dependents  or  other 
involved  persons  during  hours  when  the  office  is  not  staffed.  The  function 
of  Pers-P22  is  to  provide  an  avenue  of  communications  and  recourse  to 
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TIDES  AND  CURRENTS: 
A Message  to  the  Fleet 


VADM  D.  H.  BAGLEY 


QNE  OF  THE  MOST  INTERESTING  of  many  ideas 
that  are  making  Navy  life  more  challenging, 
stimulating,  and  educational  is  that  of  homeporting 
additional  United  States  Navy  ships  overseas.  Many 
Navymen  have  expressed  the  thought  that  they  and 
their  families  would  like  to  travel  more  and  see  more 
of  the  world  together.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
has  been  receptive  to  this  idea  and  has  persuaded 
authorities  in  our  country  and  elsewhere  that  home- 
porting  Navy  ships  overseas  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
both  countries.  This  action  gives  visible  proof  of  our 
commitment  to  our  allies  as  well  as  equally  visible 
proof  of  the  interesting  life  that  is  open  to  the  Navy- 
man  and  his  family. 

In  the  March  issue  of  ALL  HANDS  you  read  about 
the  squadron  of  destroyers  that  has  been  assigned  ex- 
tended deployment  in  Yokosuka  since  November  1971. 
In  addition  to  the  families  of  more  senior  petty  officers. 


some  families  who  were  not  normally  entitled  to  moves 
at  government  expense  were  transported  to  Yokosuka 
by  USS  Samuel  Gompers  (AD  37).  Commander  De- 
stroyer Squadron  15,  Fleet  Activities  Yokosuka,  and 
many  other  commands  in  the  area  provided  the  families 
with  strong  helping  hands  in  getting  settled  into  their 
new  quarters  and  adjusting  to  the  new  way  of  life  in 
Japan. 

In  sunny  Italy,  the  Navy  has  two  PGs,  three  DEs, 
an  AD,  and  an  air  transport  squadron,  and  a significant 
staff  contingent  homeported  in  Naples.  There  have  been 
Navy  units  in  Naples  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
and  housing,  schools,  a large  exchange  and  a commis- 
sary are  available.  Also,  we  have  a submarine  tender 
stationed  at  Holy  Loch,  Scotland,  and  another  at  Rota, 
Spain. 

On  1 Jul  1972,  the  staff  of  Commander  Carrier 
Division  Two  changed  home  port  to  Athens,  Greece, 
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people  who  have  exhausted  all  such  efforts  at  the  local  level.  Representing 
the  Navy’s  Ombudsman,  Rear  Admiral  C.  F.  Rauch,  Jr.,  this  office  tries  to 
help  individuals  as  much  as  possible  and  to  advance  a people-oriented 
atmosphere  within  the  Navy.  To  reach  the  Enlisted  Liaison  Branch  (Pers-P22) 
during  normal  working  hours  (8  a.m.  until  4 p.m.  EST) , call  (commercial) 
202-0X4-3701  or  (autovon)  224-3701.  During  non  working  hours,  call  (com- 
mercial) 202-0X4-5211  or  (autovon)  224-5211. 

• GUARD  PROGRAM  EXPANDED  NAVY WIDE 

Due  to  the  very  favorable  results  of  the  pilot  Guaranteed  Assignment 
Retention  Detailing  (GUARD)  Program  for  fire  control  technicians  and  gunner's 
mates,  the  GUARD  Program  is  being  expanded  Navywide  to  eventually  include  all 
ratings.  This  means  that  if  you  are  within  10  months  of  your  EAOS  and  com- 
pleting between  four  and  10  years  of  service,  you  may  be  eligible  to  receive 
a specific  duty  assignment  as  a reenlistment  incentive.  Various  ratings  are 
being  phased  into  the  GUARD  Program  according  to  a specific  schedule;  how- 


and  a Fleet  Support  Office  was  established  for  depend- 
ent support.  In  a few  months,  a six-ship  destroyer 
squadron  will  also  be  homeported  in  Athens.  As  usual, 
arriving  Navymen  and  their  families  will  find  others 
before  them  charged  with  the  job  of  providing  a help- 
ing hand.  Commander  Cruiser-Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic 
Fleet,  has  formed  dependents'  assistance  teams  in  New- 
port, Norfolk  and  Charleston  to  assist  the  families  who 
will  be  moving  to  Athens  in  connection  with  the  over- 
seas homeporting  of  the  destroyer  squadron.  The  Fleet 
Support  Office  in  Athens  is  tasked  to  help  settle  families 
in  Greece. 

WMHEREVER  IT  IS  PRACTICAL,  it  is  intended  to 

* encourage  sharing  of  the  life  experiences  of  the 
Japanese,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Greek  families  who  will 
be  both  the  hosts  and  the  neighbors  of  our  Navy  fami- 
lies. Considerable  attention  is  being  paid  to  predeploy- 
ment briefings  and  to  assistance  with  language  training, 
cultural  attitudes  in  other  countries  and  an  accurate 
understanding  of  living  conditions  in  the  overseas  home 
ports  in  order  to  assist  families  in  adapting  to  their  new 
stations.  Dependent  children  will  be  able  to  attend 
American  schools  from  kindergarten  through  high 
school  grades.  These  schools  possess  excellent  records 
for  having  their  graduates  accepted  at  the  college  of 
their  choice.  Most  of  the  factors  affecting  students  in 
these  schools  are  very  similar  to  those  of  schools  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  added  advantage  of  being  able 
to  learn  from  real  experience  about  life  in  a foreign 
country. 

Navymen  and  their  families  stationed  in  Greece  will 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  attractions  and 
services  available  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  a modern 
city  of  over  2 million  persons.  There  are  plans  going 


ahead  which  will  provide  for  exchange,  commissary, 
medical  and  dental  facilities.  In  many  other  areas,  such 
as  housing  and  recreational  facilities,  Navy  families  can 
look  forward  to  living  largely  on  the  local  economy, 
sharing  the  customs  and  traditions  of  their  neighbors 
and  living  the  local  life  to  the  fullest,  as  do  our  Navy 
families  living  in  Japan,  Scotland,  Spain,  Italy  and  so 
many  other  interesting  places  around  the  world. 

^ANY  OF  THE  OFFICERS  AND  MEN  who  have 
taken  part  in  one  of  Admiral  Zumwalt's  Reten- 
tion Study  Groups  have  expressed  a strong  desire  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  stationed  overseas  with 
their  families.  While  the  major  gain  in  the  forward 
deployment  of  these  ships  will  be  in  readiness  and  a 
saving  in  transit  times  to  and  from  deployed  stations, 
the  expressed  desires  of  Navymen  for  billets  overseas 
have  also  been  factors.  The  new  schedules  will  also 
provide  CONUS-based  ships  with  additional  time  in 
their  home  ports.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  moving  spirit 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy  that  many  of  our  officers,  enlisted 
men  and  their  families  are  interested  in  serving  in  these 
ships  and  living  in  the  various  overseas  home  ports  that 
are  available.  There  are  37  ships  now  homeported  over- 
seas in  locations  from  Yokosuka  to  the  Mediterranean. 
We  are  looking  for  men  who  want  to  serve  in  these 
ships  and  live  overseas  with  their  families  while  perform- 
ing a normal  tour  of  duty  with  a fleet  unit.  Navy  men 
with  good  records  are  encouraged  to  volunteer  for  as- 
signment to  these  ships  and  units  homeported  overseas 
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ever,  if  you're  in  one  of  the  ratings  to  be  phased  in  at  a later  date  but 
think  you're  qualified  for  it  now,  you  should  contact  your  detailer.  For 
more  information,  see  your  career  counselor  about  BuPersNote  1133  (20  Jun  72) . 

• RECRUITING  COMMAND  SETS  ENLISTMENT  GOAL  AT  130,000 

The  Navy  Recruiting  Command  recently  announced  its  enlistment  goal  for 
fiscal  year  1973  --  130,000  new  Navy  people,  representing  an  increase  of  nearly 
50  per  cent  over  the  goal  for  FY  72.  Recruiting  Command  has  been  preparing 
itself  for  the  challenge  this  represents:  in  the  past  few  months,  new  enlist- 

ment programs  offering  three-year  active  duty  obligations,  choice  of  coast 
options,  and  improved  school  guarantees  have  been  offered  to  new  enlistees. 

A paid  print  advertising  campaign  has  been  started  in  26  major  magazines  and, 
more  recently,  a program  of  "Go-Navy"  cruises  was  initiated  to  offer 
prospective  enlistees  an  opportunity  to  see  the  Navy  in  action.  Recruiting  Com- 
mand officials  say  they  intend  to  increase  the  "Go-Navy"  cruise  program  and 
to  provide  sales  motivation  training  for  recruiters. 

• A GROWING  TREND:  MINORITY  ENROLLMENT  AT  NAVAL  ACADEMY 

The  new  class  of  midshipmen  recently  sworn  in  at  the  Naval  Academy 
includes  a greater  minority  group  representation  than  any  previous  class  at 
Annapolis.  Of  the  new  plebes,  92  are  from  minority  groups. 

With  the  return  of  other  Academy  midshipmen  this  fall,  the  total 
minority  enrollment  will  rise  to  175  men--a  new  high. 

• NAVAL  AVIATION  SETS  BEST  SAFETY  RECORD  IN  HISTORY 

Naval  aviation  posted  its  best  safety  record  in  history  during  the 
last  fiscal  year,  continuing  a trend  toward  progressively  better  safety 
records  over  the  past  20  years.  Preliminary  figures  for  FY  72  show  that 
Navy  fliers  had  an  accident  rate  of  .89  accidents  per  10,000  flight  hours, 
marking  the  first  time  the  accident  rate  has  dropped  below  1.00  per  10,000 
flight  hours  in  the  history  of  naval  aviation.  The  accident  rate  for  most 
types  of  Navy  aircraft  dropped  during  the  year  in  which  Navy  fliers  logged 
about  three  million  flight  hours. 

. 

• Z-GRAM  114:  ECOLOGY  "SPOTREPS"  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

Citing  the  great  importance  of  environmental  protection  to  the  entire 
world,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  launched  in 
Z-gram  114  (6  Jul  72)  a test  program  of  ecology  "SpotReps"  (Spot  Reports) 
designed  to  bolster  the  Navy's  continuing  efforts  towards  environmental 
protection  and  improvement.  These  SpotReps,  covering  environmental  hazards 
found  at  sea  by  Navy  ships  and  aircraft,  are  designed  to  provide  information 
on  environmental  problems  such  as  oil  spills,  air  pollution,  accumulation  of 
debris  and  fish  kills;  these  reports  include  observations  in  all  areas  on, 
above  and  under  the  seas.  With  operations  ashore,  at  sea  and  in  the  air,  the 
Navy  has  been  a leader  in  national  efforts  to  preserve  our  environment  for 
future  generations,  and  its  $1.5  billion  program  for  the  next  five  years  is 
designed  to  contend  with  known  environmental  hazards.  The  personal  involvement 
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of  each  individual  in  the  Navy  is  the  key  to  maximum  effectiveness  in  these 
programs,  however,  and  ADM  Zumwalt  said,  "You,  who  with  your  fellow  men  will 
be  the  ultimate  beneficiaries,  can  be  valuable  assistants  as  we  work  together 
to  resolve  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  the  human  race." 

• FIRST  NON-PILOTS  BECOME  COs  OF  FIGHTER  SQUADRONS 

Commanders  Gayle  Elie  and  Fred  Staudenmayer , both  of  whom  are  F-4 
Radar  Intercept  Officers,  recently  assumed  command  of  Fighter  Squadrons  21 
and  33,  respectively,  becoming  the  first  two  non-pilots  to  command  Navy  fighter 
squadrons.  Until  two  years  ago,  the  law  required  that  pilots  be  assigned  as 
squadron  commanders;  since  the  law  was  changed,  non-pilots  (NFOs)  have  been 
given  command  of  two  attack  squadrons,  and  BuPers  officials  have  indicated 
that  others  will  be  given  squadron  commands  in  the  future.  VF-33,  which  has 
won  the  battle  efficiency  "E"  for  the  past  three  award  years,  has  also  been 
involved  in  a recent  early  command  program  under  which  CO  and  XO  billets  are 
filled  by  officers  junior  to  those  normally  assigned. 

• RESTRICTIONS  EASED  ON  WOMEN'S  DEPENDENTS'  ALLOWANCES 

Due  to  a recent  ruling  by  the  Comptroller  General,  civilian  husbands 
of  Navy  women  may  now  be  considered  to  be  dependent  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  husband  is  financially  dependent  for  more  than  one-half  of  his  support. 

This  means  that  Navy  women  in  this  situation  may  now  be  able  to  draw  allow- 
ances such  as  BAQ  at  the  "with-dependents"  rate.  Previously,  it  was  required 
that  a husband  be  physically  or  mentally  incapable  of  self-support  to  be 
considered  a dependent  for  allowance  purposes.  This  change,  which  is  effec- 
tive as  of  3 Jul  72,  represents  a step  toward  the  ultimate  Navy  compensation 
goal  of  "equal  pay  for  equal  work." 

• TIME  IN  SERVICE  REQUIREMENTS  INCREASED  FOR  OFFICER  PROMOTIONS 

Total  commissioned  time  in  service  requirements  for  officer  promotions 
will  be  increased  slightly  under  the  FY  73  promotion  plan  recently  approved 
by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  V/.  Warner.  Because  of  declining  strength, 
reduced  requirements,  and  cost  increases,  the  number  of  vacancies  in  the 
officer  grade  structure  has  decreased--which  means  longer  waits  for  promotion. 
Total  commissioned  time  in  service  requirements  for  promotion  to  each  rank  under 
the  FY  73  plan  are:  18  months  for  LTJG;  3 1/2  years  for  LT ; 8-9  years  for  LCDR; 
15  years  for  CDR;  and  20-21  years  for  CAPT. 

• SECNAV  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AWARD  WINNERS  ANNOUNCED 

Winners  of  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Environmental  Protection 
Awards  were  announced  in  a recent  AlNav  as  follows:  USS  Bainbridge  (DLGN  25); 

Naval  Base,  Pearl  Harbor;  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola;  Naval  Ship  Research 
and  Development  Center,  Annapolis;  Naval  Undersea  Center,  San  Diego;  and 
Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton. 

Other  finalists  in  the  awards  competition  included:  USS  Davis  (DD  937); 

USS  Santa  Barbara  (AE  28);  USS  Cripola  (AO  63);  Naval  Submarine  Base,  New 
London;  Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field;  Naval  Station,  Key  West;  Naval  Air 
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Rework  Facility,  Pensacola;  Naval  Base,  Great  Lakes;  Naval  Base,  Newport; 

Public  Works  Center,  San  Diego;  Naval  Communications  Station,  San  Francisco; 
Naval  Ship  Engineering  Center,  Philadelphia;  Fleet  Training  Center,  San 
Diego;  Naval  Supply  Center,  Puget  Sound;  Naval  Civil  Engineering  Laboratory, 

Port  Hueneme;  The  Naval  Research  Laboratory;  Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp 
Lejeune;  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  San  Diego;  and  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
Kaneohe . 

• WINNERS  ANNOUNCED  FOR  1971  ASHORE  SAFETY  AWARDS  PROGRAM 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  recently  announced  and  congratulated  the 
1971  winners  in  the  Annual  Department  of  the  Navy  Ashore  Safety  Awards 
Program.  Naval  Electronics  Laboratory  Center,  San  Diego,  won  the  Activity 
Award  competition;  Naval  Air  Station,  Lakehurst,  was  runner-up.  Winner 
of  the  Major  Command  Award  was  Naval  Air  Systems  Command,  followed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  In  commending  the  winners  and  other 
nominees  for  these  awards,  SecNav  John  W.  Warner  cited  the  need  for  "com- 
mand attention  to  all  areas  of  the  Navy's  accident  prevention  and  health 
programs  so  that  needless  waste  and  suffering  can  be  eliminated." 

• USS  WADDELL  RECEIVES  MARJORIE  STERRETT  FUND  AWARD 

USS  Waddell  (DDG  24) , which  recently  returned  to  San  Diego  from  her 
WestPac  deployment,  has  been  selected  to  receive  the  Marjorie  Sterrett 
Battleship  Fund  Award  for  FY  72.  This  nomination  capped  a year  in  which 
Waddell  earned  her  fifth  consecutive  Battle  Efficiency  Award  (the  Battle  "E") , 
thereby  joining  an  exclusive  club  of  Gold  "E"  holders.  Waddell  was  also 
the  recipient  of  the  CinCPacFlt  Golden  Anchor  Career  Motivation  Award  for 
1971,  and  was  selected  to  represent  the  U.  S.  Navy  at  the  1972  Imperial 
Ethiopian  Navy  Days  at  Massawa,  Ethiopia. 

• GETTING  OUT  SOON?  DON'T  FORGET  REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS 

If  you're  due  to  be  separated  from  the  Navy  soon,  an  important  part 
of  your  separation  processing  is  completion  of  a Department  of  Labor  Form 
OVRR-2  to  guarantee  your  reemployment  rights--regardless  of  whether  or  not 
you  had  a civilian  job  when  you  entered  the  Navy.  The  primary  purpose  of 
this  form  is  to  ensure  that  all  available  assistance  can  be  provided  to  you 
concerning  job  counseling  and  employment  opportunities.  Be  sure  you 
protect  your  rights  by  filling  out  Form  OVRR-2  when  you're  checking  out. 

• POD  DRUG  TESTING  PROGRAM  NOW  UNDERWAY 

The  Department  of  Defense  Tri-Service  Random  Urinalysis  Drug  Testing 
Program  is  now  underway  at  military  installations  and  activities  throughout 
the  world.  Under  this  program,  all  members  of  the  armed  forces  are  subject 
to  random,  periodic  testing  to  detect  possible  drug  abuse.  In  addition,  a 
new  tri-service  arrangement  has  been  started  under  which  the  Navy,  Army, 
and  Air  Force  are  each  responsible  for  handling  urinalysis  testing  for  all 
services  within  their  designated  geographical  areas  throughout  the  world. 

Since  the  program  began  on  1 July,  about  one- third  of  all  active  duty  Navy 
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people  have  been  exposed  to  the  drug  abuse  education  program. 

In  a related  development,  it  was  recently  decided  that  mandatory  drug 
testing  will  no  longer  be  required  for  military  people  over  28  years  old. 
Although  commanders  still  have  the  option  of  including  individuals  from  the 
older  age  groups  in  random  testing  for  drug  abuse,  it  was  decided--on  the 
basis  of  past  testing  which  indicated  an  extremely  low  incidence  of  drug 
abuse  among  older  servicemen--that  these  tests  could  be  put  to  better  use  in 
the  highest  risk  areas. 

• 1972  NEY  AWARDS:  EXCELLENCE  IN  FOOD  SERVICE 

If  you  joined  the  Navy  for  the  good  food- -rather  than,  or  in  addition 
to  seeing  the  world--your  best  chances,  at  least  during  the  past  12  months 
were  USS  LaSalle  (LPD  3),  USS  Frederick  (LST  1184),  Naval  Station  Guam,  or 
Fleet  Activities  Sasebo,  Japan--winners  in  their  respective  categories  of 
the  1972  Ney  Memorial  Award  for  outstanding  general  messes.  Runners-up  in 
the  competition,  which  were  recently  announced,  were  as  follows:  Large 
Mess  Afloat--USS  Sperry  (AS  12),  USS  Kitty  Hawk  (CVA  63);  Small  Mess  Afloat - 
-USS  Waccamaw  (AO  109),  USS  Blakely  (DE  1072);  Large  Mess  Ashore--NTC  San 
Diego,  NavCommSta  Philippines;  Small  Mess  Ashore--Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard, 
NavCommSta  Puerto  Rico. 

• SIGNATURE  AUTHORITY  EXTENDED  TO  CPOs 

Commanding  officers  may  now  delegate  "by  direction"  signature  authority 
to  chief  petty  officers  (E-7)  in  the  same  instances  as  it  has  been  authorized 
for  master  and  senior  chiefs  in  the  past.  This  decision  resulted  from 
recent  discussions  and  observations  which  determined  that  extension  of  this 
authority  to  CPOs  (E-7)  would  further  enhance  their  position. 

• HUMAN  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS  OPENED 

The  Navy  has  established  two  Human  Resource  Development  Centers- -one 
at  Newport,  R.I.,  the  other  at  San  Diego,  Calif. --to  assist  in  devising 
means  to  make  improvements  in  the  areas  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  control, 
race  relations,  intercultural  relations  and  human  resource  management.  In  a 
related  development,  volunteers  will  soon  be  manning  27  local  drug  care 
centers  which  are  being  set  up,  as  part  of  the  Navy's  counseling  and  rehab- 
ilitation effort,  at  several  CONUS  and  overseas  locations. 


• ALL-NAVY  CARTOON  CONTEST:  DEADLINE  1 NOVEMBER 

Unless  you're  the  type  of  person  who  works  best  under  last-minute 
pressure  and  one  who  can  scratch  out  a top-notch  cartoon  in  a few  minutes, 
you'd  better  start  thinking  about--and  drawing  for--the  All-Navy  Cartoon 
Contest.  Entries  must  be  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  by  1 
November.  All  Navy  people  on  active  duty  for  more  than  90  days,  and  also 
their  dependents,  are  eligible.  For  the  first  time  this  year's  contest 
includes  a dependents'  category  with  adult  and  junior  divisions.  Prizes 
for  the  winners  will  include  three  original  cartoon  strips  and  three  wrist 
watches  specially  designed  by  Hank  Ketcham  famous  creator  of  the  "Half 
Hitch"  and  "Dennis  the  Menace"  cartoon  strips. 
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Personalities  in  the  Fleet 

Avionics 

Instructor 


got  the  best  training  he  can  possibly  get. 

“I  think  we  are  in  need  of  more  black  instructors. 
It’s  a good  thing,”  he  said.  “I  believe  it’s  good  that 
any  race  problems  should  be  solved  in  a training  situ- 
ation, rather  than  for  the  first  time  in  serious 
situations. 

tf  I DID  NOT  REQUEST  INSTRUCTOR  DUTY.  When  I got 
* orders  to  Memphis,  I began  right  off  learning 
about  myself  and  about  other  people.  I overcame  mv 
fear  of  getting  up  in  front  of  people.  It’s  been  a real 
challenge  but  now  I’m  more  capable  of  understanding 
where  I stand. 

“It’s  wonderful  duty;  all  the  other  instructors  and 
mvself  know  what  the  problems  are  in  the  teaching- 
learning  field.  I believe  we  instill  and  develop  in  our 
students  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  handle  prob- 
lems. We  develop  the  people  to  do  the  job.” 

Richardson  enlisted  in  1944  as  a steward’s  mate  in 


ll  | approach  it  from  this  angle.  In  a plane,  I want 
* to  have  the  best  technicians  . . . my  life  may  de- 
pend on  them.” 

Aviation  Electronics  Technician  1st  Class  Franklyn 
L.  Richardson  is  a Navy  Instructor.  His  background, 
ideas,  and  the  problems  he  encounters,  are  similar  to 
those  of  other  instructors  at  the  Naval  Air  Technical 
Training  Center  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

However,  as  an  instructor  who  happens  to  be  a 
Black  American,  Richardson  is  in  a position  to  make 
some  observations  about  Navy  training  in  areas  that 
might  be  overlooked  by  some  of  his  counterparts. 

Asked  whether  he  had  felt  the  effects  of  any  dis- 
crimination, he  said,  “There  is  an  issue  along  this 
line;  discrimination  does  exist.  However,  there  has 
been  no  major  problem  here.  It  is  possible  that  per- 
sonal bias  may  have  caused  some  students  to  ask 
fewer  questions  but  there’s  never  been  anything  ap- 
parent on  the  race  question. 

“Regardless  of  my  feelings  toward  individuals,  I 
want  my  students  to  be  the  best  qualified  in  their 
rates.  Any  one  of  them  might  end  up  working  on  a 
plane  I fly  in.  Therefore,  I’m  going  to  make  sure  he’s 


the  Coast  Guard— it  was  then  part  of  the  Navy.  Dur- 
ing WWII  he  served  aboard  the  troop  transport  uss 
Admiral  W.  L.  Capps.  He  left  the  service  at  the  end 
of  the  war  to  try  his  hand  at  various  civilian  trades, 
working  in  a furniture  factory  and,  later,  as  a TV 
repairman. 

In  the  spring  of  1959,  he  decided  to  join  the  Navv. 
“I  got  in  a rut  and  it  was  a good  change.” 

Enlisting  as  an  airman,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
avionics  shop  aboard  the  carrier  uss  Yorktown.  Now 
he  instructs  in  the  Advanced  First  Term  Avionics 
Program  at  Memphis. 

His  students  obligate  themselves  for  six  years  in 
order  to  receive  the  advanced  training.  They  are  also 
guaranteed  promotion  to  petty  officer  3rd  class  on 
the  successful  completion  of  the  first  phase  of  their 
training.  On  completing  the  training,  the  student  is 
assigned  to  a Class  “C”  School  where  he  is  taught 
the  basic  information  to  maintain  and  operate  elec- 
tronic equipment  in  a specific  type  of  aircraft.  With 
this  training  and  experience  behind  him,  he  joins  the 
fleet  technically  qualified  and  prepared  to  maintain 
the  aircraft  in  his  new  unit. 
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A year  ago,  Jonathan  Levi  had  been  rescued  at  sea 
by  the  Mayport-based  Yosemite.  In  an  unusual  cere- 
mony, Levi  had  enlisted  in  the  Navy  while  on  board 
the  ship  that  rescued  him. 

This  unusual  route  to  a commission  began  when 
Levi  graduated  with  a degree  in  physics  from  Kala- 
mazoo College  in  Michigan  in  June  1970.  On  the 
third  of  July,  that  year,  he  and  two  friends  set  sail 
from  Detroit  on  a 41 -foot  yawl  named  Yankee,  with 
plans  for  a two-year  cruise  around  the  world. 

a fter  completing  a successful  first  leg  to  Bermuda, 
they  were  headed  to  Florida  when  heavy  winds 
snapped  the  masts,  leaving  them  with  only  a small 
engine  and  little  fuel.  “I  was  on  watch  at  the  time,” 
remembers  Levi.  “It  was  late  at  night  when  sud- 
denly the  boom  fell  to  the  deck.” 

Yankee’s  visual  distress  signal  was  spotted  345 
miles  east  of  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  by  Seaman  Ap- 
prentice Theodore  Bethell,  a Yosemite  lookout.  The 
530-foot  destroyer  tender  was  making  her  way  south 
for  refresher  training  at  Guantanamo  Bav,  Cuba,  at 
the  time.  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Gene  Worell,  the 
OOD,  closed  the  stricken  yacht  to  investigate.  Levi 
brought  his  crippled  craft  alongside  Yosemite  de- 
spite heavy  winds  which  made  close  maneuvering 
difficult. 

Initial  efforts  were  concentrated  on  passing  gaso- 
line and  supplies  to  Yankee  so  that  she  would  be  able 
to  continue  under  her  own  power  to  the  nearest 
land.  But  while  the  tender’s  crew  lowered  the  cans  to 
the  yachtsmen,  the  wooden  hulled  craft  suddenly 
developed  severe  leaks  and  threatened  to  sink.  Dur- 
ing one  approach,  her  engine  failed;  the  decision 
was  made  to  abandon  her. 

But  getting  aboard  Yosemite  proved  to  be  difficult 
—normally  a rope  ladder  would  have  been  lowered 
from  the  tender’s  stern  while  the  small  craft  was 
towed  astern  so  that  the  castaways  could  leave 
Yankee  from  the  bow.  But  climbing  directlv  over 
the  yacht  would  have  meant  risking  being  injured 
by  the  jagged  remains  of  the  mast  as  the  yawl  bobbed 
wildly  in  Yosemite’ s wake. 

A line  was  passed  to  Yankee  from  the  fantail  and 
the  smaller  craft  dropped  well  astern.  The  rope  ladder 
was  lowered  and  one  by  one  the  three  men  aboard 
tied  lines  around  themselves,  jumped  overboard  and 
swam  to  the  ladder. 
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the  officer  candidate  school  in  Newport,  R.  I., 
* sends  several  thousand  newly  commissioned  offi- 
cers to  the  Fleet  every  year.  Usually  they  are  new  to 
the  world  of  ships  and  the  sea,  but  recently  the  de- 
stroyer tender  uss  Yosemite  (AD  19)  had  a special 
interest  in  one  of  the  new  ensigns  out  of  Newport. 


Joining... the 
Hard  Way 
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After  they  had  climbed  aboard,  it  was  realized  that 
the  yacht’s  hull  would  not  be  able  to  withstand  the 
tender’s  speeds  as  she  headed  for  Cuba.  So  Yankee 
was  left  adrift  in  the  hope  that  arrangements  could 
be  made  to  have  her  picked  up  by  a salvage  company. 
She  was  never  recovered,  however. 

Yosemite  continued  toward  Guantanamo  Bay  with 
* her  three  unexpected  guests  aboard.  For  several 
days  Levi  and  his  comrades  received  a thorough  ori- 
entation in  Navy  life  at  sea  and  observed  a number 
of  shipboard  drills  as  the  ship  prepared  for  fleet  train- 
ing. 

“We  had  free  run  of  the  ship  from  the  moment  we 
were  rescued,”  said  Levi.  “Very  few  people  get  a 
closeup  look  at  the  Navy  and  how  it  works  from  the 
inside  before  signing  up.” 

What  he  saw  impressed  him. 

After  several  days  aboard,  Levi  asked  Captain  Jean 
Fitzgerald,  commanding  officer  of  Yosemite,  if  he 
could  enlist.  The  captain  sent  a radio  message  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  requesting  special  permis- 
sion to  enlist  the  new  recruit  on  board. 

“Something  about  this  situation  appeals  to  the 
imagination,  CAPT  Fitzgerald  said.  “Yachtsman  on 
round-the-world  cruise  is  rescued  by  Navy  ship  and 
enjoys  company  of  seafaring  men  so  much  that  in  two 
davs  he  wants  to  join  up.  Request  authorization  to 
effect  enlistment  on  board.” 

“Permission  granted,”  came  the  reply.  Paperwork 
and  medical  exams  were  completed  on  board  and,  on 
Navy  Day— 27  October— Levi  was  sworn  into  the  Navy. 

From  Guantanamo  Bay,  he  returned  to  his  home 
in  Inglewood,  Calif.,  where  he  received  orders  to  re- 
port to  boot  camp  at  San  Diego.  His  two  friends  from 
Yankee  returned  to  school.  Levi  distinguished  himself 
during  basic  training,  earning  the  positions  of  Recruit 
CPO  and  class  Honor  Man  and  he  also  received  the 
American  Spirit  Honor  Medal. 

From  San  Diego  he  reported  to  Fire  Control  Tech- 
nician “A”  School  in  Vallejo,  Calif.,  where  he  gradu- 
ated first  in  his  class. 

■ evi’s  first  duty  station  was  on  board  the  gasoline 
tanker  uss  Elkhorn  (AOG  7)  at  Pearl  Harbor.  As 
a fire  control  technician  seaman,  he  served  in  her  for 
only  two  months  before  receiving  transfer  orders  to 
report  to  Officer  Candidate  School. 

Levi  was  company  commander  of  Lima  Company 
at  Naval  OCS,  another  credit  in  his  already  impressive 
Navy  record.  His  first  assignment  as  an  officer  was  to 
uss  Sutherland  (DD  743),  a destroyer  on  the  West 
Coast,  after  first  attending  Surface  Warfare  Officer 
School  in  Newport. 

“My  experience  with  the  Navy  has  been  unusual, 
I guess,”  Levi  said,  “but  I think  I’ll  be  a better  officer 
for  it.  At  least  I had  some  time  as  an  enlisted  man  and 
should  understand  some  of  the  problems  there.  And 
I’ve  been  enjoying  every  minute  of  it— maybe  my  initial 
around-the- world  trip  will  be  completed  in  the  Navy.” 

—By  LTJG  Toby  Webb 


First  Woman 
Helicopter 

Plane 

Captain 

jU|iss  roseann  Roberts,  28,  of  Albuquerque,  N.  M.. 
•”*  became  the  Navy’s  first  woman  helicopter  plane 
captain  when  she  received  her  graduation  certificate 
from  Rear  Admiral  Narvin  O.  Wittmann,  force  ma- 
terial officer  for  Commander  Naval  Air  Force  Pacific, 
in  a recent  ceremony  at  NAS  Imperial  Beach,  Calif. 

Minutes  before  the  ceremony,  performing  her  first 
official  plane  captain  duty,  Roseann  surprised  the  Ad- 
miral by  directing  his  arriving  helo  to  its  assigned 
parking  place.  She  is  currently  serving  with  Helicopter 
Support  Squadron  Three  (HC-3)  and  was  the  first 
woman  assigned  to  the  squadron. 

While  ADM  Wittmann  and  Roseann  cut  the  cake 
bearing  the  inscription,  “First  Navy  Helicopter  Wom- 
an,” the  admiral  remarked  that  he  was  proud  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  Navy  “first.” 

“It’s  just  great,”  said  Roseann.  “I’ve  always  wanted 
to  work  in  aviation  and  for  me  this  is  a dream  come 
true.” 

The  slim,  brown-haired  woman  said  she  first  be- 
came interested  in  aviation  while  stationed  at  Naval 
Air  Station,  Whiting  Field,  Fla.,  in  1963.  “Although 
I was  a seaman  at  the  time,  teaching  Morse  code,  1 
was  working  around  aviation,”  said  Roseann.  “I  guess 
that  is  where  I first  began  to  like  it.” 

qoseann  first  entered  the  navy  in  1962  and,  after 
recruit  training  at  Bainbridge,  Md.,  she  received 
orders  to  NAS  Whiting  Field,  Fla.  Completing  a two- 
year  tour  there,  she  was  ordered  to  the  Naval  Train- 
ing Center,  Great  Lakes,  111.,  to  attend  a 36-week 
course  in  electronics.  On  completion  of  school,  Rose- 
ann was  sent  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  she  worked 
in  an  electronics  shop  until  the  end  of  her  enlistment 
in  1965. 

“Because  of  my  background  in  electronics  and  the 
high  availability  of  jobs  in  the  aerospace  field,  I de- 
cided to  give  it  a try  on  the  outside,”  said  Roseann. 
During  the  next  seven  years  she  worked  for  aerospace 
electronics  firms  in  Fairfax  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

“With  the  big  cutback  in  the  aerospace  industry  I 
began  to  think  seriously  about  reenlisting  in  the  Navy," 
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Roseann  said.  “I  felt  sure  I could  stay  in  the  electron- 
ics field  and  hoped  I could  get  into  aviation  elec- 
tronics.” 

Roseann  was  accepted  for  reenlistment  last  Febru- 
ary and  was  ordered  to  the  Naval  Receiving  Station, 
San  Diego,  to  await  further  orders.  “I  was  quite  happv 
to  receive  orders  to  a squadron,”  said  Roseann.  “I  had 
to  come  back  into  the  Navy  as  a seaman  and  did  not 
think  I could  get  into  aviation.” 

Roseann  reported  to  HC-3  in  March  and  discovered 
she  was  the  only  woman. 

“I  really  was  pleased  to  welcome  her  aboard,”  said 
Commander  William  S.  Butler,  commanding  officer  of 
HC-3.  “However,  I was  a bit  shocked  when  she  re- 
quested to  work  in  aviation  electronics.” 

After  Roseann  reported,  HC-3  received  four  more 
enlisted  women.  “Unlike  Roseann,  however,  thev  all 
are  striking  for  yeoman  or  personnelman  (adminis- 
trative ratings),”  said  Butler. 

qhortly  after  reporting  to  the  squadron,  Roseann 
**  changed  her  rate  from  Seaman  to  Airman.  “Al- 
though her  background  in  electronics  qualified  her  to 
go  to  work  immediately  in  the  electronics  shop,”  Chief 
Petty  Officer  Stewart  R.  Homewood  said,  “it  is  a 
squadron  policy  that  all  shop  workers  first  become 
qualified  plane  captains.” 

This  entails  successfully  completing  a three-month 
plane  captain  course  which  Roseann  completed  in 
slightly  more  than  two  months.  “The  course  is  quite 
extensive,”  said  the  chief.  “Roseann  now  has  a thor- 
ough knowledge  of  all  the  major  systems  on  the  CH- 
46  helicopter.” 

In  addition  to  being  able  to  run  preventive  main- 
tenance checks  on  all  systems,  she  has  learned  to  re- 
fuel the  aircraft,  wash  it,  and  check  for  anv  structural 
damage.  She  also  has  learned  the  proper  use  of  hand 
signals  used  to  relay  instructions  to  the  pilots,  such  as 
start  engines  and  rotors,  shut  them  down,  and  the 
correct  signals  to  taxi  the  aircraft. 

■ would  like  to  have  a dozen  more  like  her,”  said 
* Chief  Homewood.  “She  is  always  willing  to  do  more 
than  her  share;  she  cheerfully  accepts  every  assign- 
ment.” Homewood,  a veteran  of  more  than  20  years’ 
naval  service,  said  Roseann  is  the  first  enlisted  woman 
who  had  ever  worked  for  him.  “At  first  the  men  in 
the  shop  had  some  difficulty  adjusting  to  the  presence 
of  a woman,”  said  the  chief.  “They  couldn’t  use  some 
of  the  more  colorful  naval  terminology  they  had  been 
using.  But,”  he  continued,  “the  men  soon  learned  to 
respect  Roseann’s  ability  and  now  treat  her  as  an 
equal.” 

“Although  I have  been  attending  classes  everv  dav, 
learning  all  about  the  CH-46,  I have  never  even  flown 
on  one,”  said  Roseann.  “My  first  flight  will  be  next 
week;  I’m  really  looking  forward  to  it.” 

Roseann  hopes  the  squadron  will  let  her  qualify  as 
a crewmember  on  the  Sea  Knight  helicopter.  “But 
that’s  in  the  future,”  she  said.  “Right  now  I’m  happy 
doing  what  I like  best— working  in  aviation  electron- 
ics.” 

— PHCS  V.  O.  McColley 
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seabees  + 
bread  truck = 

red  cross 

Emergency 

First  Aid 

Vehicle 

and  internal  electrical  system. 

Now  the  truck  is  able  to  operate  independent  of  an 
outside  power  source  and— if  used  in  the  field— it 
can  remain  on  the  scene  of  a disaster  or  move  about 
for  as  long  as  necessary.  The  unit  has  already  been 
used  at  civic  gatherings  where  large  crowds  were 
present,  and  the  Red  Cross  is  often  asked  to  augment 
Navy  mobile  facilities  at  open  houses  and  air  shows 
in  the  Pensacola  area. 

Those  responsible  for  the  bread  truck’s  conversion 
—and  the  availability  of  more  immediate  emergency 
health  care  in  the  Pensacola  area— were  BU2  G L. 
Ail,  CE2  H.  S.  Greenman,  UT2  L.  J.  Armstrong,  UT3 
R.  L.  Steele,  EA2  W.  M.  Wilson,  AT3  Mark  Shaffer, 
and  D.  R.  Jones. 

—Story  by  JOC  P.  E.  Rothgeb 
—Photos  by  PHI  H.  R.  Curry 


With  their  traditional  “Can  Do”  spirit,  seven 
members  of  CBU-402  at  NAS  Pensacola,  Fla., 
turned  a bread  truck  into  a self-contained  mobile  can- 
teen and  emergency  first  aid  vehicle  for  the  local 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

During  disaster  operations  last  year  after  a tornado 
struck  a nearby  community,  the  Red  Cross  found  that 
a special  vehicle  was  needed  to  provide  services  and 
flexibility  in  assisting  victims.  The  unit  would  have  to 
be  mobile,  completely  self-contained,  and  capable  of 
providing  emergency  first  aid  and  canteen  facilities. 

The  bread  truck,  donated  by  Pensacola  firm,  was 
repainted  and  put  in  first-class  mechanical  shape. 
Then  the  Seabees  were  called  to  convert  the  interior 
of  the  old  bread  truck  into  just  what  the  Red  Cross 
ordered.  They  installed  a bunk,  cabinets,  and  a galley 
in  the  vehicle,  which  also  contains  a refrigerator,  stove 
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Holder  to  the  rescue 

ADRIFT 
at  SEA 


a fishing  trip  might  have  ended  in  tragedy  for 
^ two  brothers  from  Miami  had  it  not  been  for 
the  efforts  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  destroyer 
uss  Holder.  Richard  and  Dennis  Serafini  left  Port 
Everglades,  Fla.,  recently  on  what  they  expected  to 
be  a three-hour  fishing  trip.  After  trolling  for  two 
hours  they  decided  to  return  to  Port  Everglades,  but 
found  their  boat’s  outboard  engine  had  burned  out. 
Since  they  were  without  a radio,  they  drifted  without 
food  or  water  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  dav 
and  all  the  following  night.  In  the  darkness,  their 
situation  became  even  more  perilous.  The  air  was 
very  cold  and  the  water  became  so  rough,  the  fisher- 
men had  difficulty  keeping  their  small  boat  from 
capsizing. 

The  next  day,  they  sighted  two  Coast  Guard  heli- 
copters. Using  a ski  mirror  to  reflect  the  sun,  they 
attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the  choppers  after 
both  had  passed  nearby  without  sighting  the  strand- 
ed pair.  The  helicopter  hovered  over  the  small  craft 
and  lowered  three  cartons  of  milk  and  a radio  signal 
beacon,  then  left.  Almost  two  hours  after  they  were 
sighted  by  the  helicopter,  the  two  spotted  uss  Holder 
which  took  them  and  their  boat  on  board. 

The  Serafinis  were  given  a chicken  dinner,  some 
clean  clothing  and  a place  to  rest  during  the  four- 
hour  trip  to  Port  Everglades.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Lakeworth,  Fla.,  Coast  Guard  Station  was  notified 
of  the  rescue  and  Holder’s  chief  radioman,  William 
Rummel,  established  communications  with  the  Miami 
marine  operator  so  both  men  could  talk  directly  with 
their  families. 

When  they  arrived  at  Port  Everglades,  members 
of  the  Serafini  family  were  on  hand  to  greet  the 
two  overdue  fishermen.  Holder’s  captain  presented 
the  two  brothers  with  a Holder  plaque  and  picture, 
together  with  a chart  showing  where  they  had  been 
found. 

—Photos  by  PH2  T.  R.  Hearsum 
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Antarctic  Cargo  Handlers 


“Too  COLD  to  Handle” 


^■vperation  deep  freeze  Navymen  at  McMurdo  Sta- 
tion,  Antarctica,  completed  unloading  14,000  tons 
of  cargo  in  late  February.  The  cargo— taken  from  the 
Military  Sealift  Command  cargo  ships  usns  Private 
John  R.  Totvle  and  usns  Wyandot— will  be  on  hand 
for  use  by  Operation  Deep  Freeze  personnel  at  the 
start  of  the  next  summer  support  season,  to  begin  in 
October. 

It  is  during  the  final  weeks  of  the  summer  season 
that  the  ships  reach  the  Antarctic,  when  ice  in  the  sea 
lanes  approaching  the  continent  is  made  passable  by 
Coast  Guard  icebreakers.  Once  the  supply  ships  reach 
Winter  Quarters  Bay  at  McMurdo— only  840  miles 
from  the  South  Pole— the  cargo  handlers  go  to  work. 

The  cargo  handlers  are  members  of  the  Navy  Cargo 
Handling  and  Port  Group,  Detachment  Echo,  from 
Cheatham  Annex,  near  Williamsburg,  Va.  They  travel 
the  world  to  unload  Navy  cargo  at  isolated  bases  from 
either  Navy,  Military  Sealift  Command  or  Merchant 
Marine  ships. 


A total  of  52  men  were  involved.  Thev  were  di- 
rected at  McMurdo  by  Lieutenant  (jg)  Richard  L. 
McLean  and  Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate  Albert  H. 
DeChristopher.  The  group,  works  long  hours  and  is 
constantly  subjected  to  hazards  created  bv  shipboard 
rigging  and  swinging  cargo  booms.  The  heavy  loads 
are  hoisted  from  decks  and  holds  of  ships  onto  either 
piers,  lighters  or  small  craft. 

The  cargo  unloaded  from  Towle  and  Wyandot  con- 
sisted of  foodstuffs,  consumable  material  such  as  pro- 
pane gas  in  cylinders,  vehicles,  heavy  equipment  and 
building  supplies.  Some  of  the  material  will  be  used  at 
McMurdo  Station.  The  remainder  will  be  airlifted  bv 
planes  of  VXE-6  next  season  to  the  U.  S.  inland 
stations. 

^ argo  handlers  are  split  into  four  10-man  teams, 
^ each  with  a hatch  captain,  hold  boss,  winehman, 
equipment  operator,  signalman  and  five  stevedores. 
They  work  around  the  clock.  Communications  be- 
tween hatch  captain,  winehman  and  hold  boss  is  the 
job  of  the  signalman,  positioned  so  that  he  can  observe 
all  phases  of  the  operation. 

In  the  holds  the  equipment  operator  and  stevedores 
push,  shove  and  pry  in  the  loading  of  pallets,  using 
special  cargo  slings  and  nets  that  are  hoisted  over  the 

• Left:  Annual  inventory  of  stockpiled  supplies  that  will  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  various  departments  at  McMurdo  Station  during  the 
forthcoming  wintering-over  period. 

• Below:  A shipment  of  telephone  poles  to  replace  those  at  several 
U.  S.  bases  on  the  continent  which  are  damaged  or  worn  will  help 
strengthen  the  vast  communication  network. 
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ship’s  side.  Cargo  booms  up  to  30-ton  capacity  are 
guided  up  and  down,  left  and  right,  at  the  desire  of 
the  winchman.  Pulling  cargo  out  of  comers  of  the  hold 
—which  is  usually  out  of  sight  of  the  winch  operator- 
demands  a unique  communications  system  between 
the  men  in  the  hold,  the  hatch  captain  and  the  winch- 
man.  This  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  aspects  of 
the  winchman ’s  job,  and  also  one  of  the  most  danger- 

• Above:  USCGC  Staten  Island  at  Winter  Quarters  Bay.  The  Coast 
Guard  ships  cut  through  the  ice,  making  the  sea  lanes  passable. 

• Below:  A special  detail  is  assigned  to  handle  the  cargo  otter  it  is 
offloaded  from  the  ships. 

• Right:  Taking  inventory  of  the  foodstuffs  to  be  used  by  the 
wintering-over  party. 


ous.  The  extra  strain  on  wire  and  rigging  is  one  thing; 
stubborn  cargo  is  something  else. 

^nccasional  snow  flurries  hamper  the  men  but  the 
snow  and  chilly  weather  don’t  cool  the  men  s 
enthusiasm.  Despite  the  long  hours  of  work  and  the 
weather,  the  cargo  handlers  usually  get  the  job  done 
in  a short  period  of  time. 

“It’s  a lot  of  hard  work,”  DeChristopher  said,  “and 
generally  under  very  trying  conditions.  Safetv  is  the 
primary  concern  of  the  cargo  handlers.” 

The  chief  is  on  his  fourth  deployment  to  the  Ant- 
arctic. He  said,  “We’ve  had  few  injuries  in  the  years 
I’ve  been  with  the  outfit.” 

When  a man  reports  to  the  cargo  group,  he  receives 
special  indoctrination  on  the  operation  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  command.  Beginners  are  given  basic 
cargo  handling  courses  and  when  they’re  completed, 
the  men  are  assigned  to  teams  to  begin  working  to- 
wards being  a hold  boss  or  a hatch  captain. 

The  order  of  loading  cargo  aboard  a ship  is  im- 
portant and  the  rule  is  that  the  last  item  aboard  is  the 
first  to  be  taken  off— such  as  mail.  Errors  crop  up. 
though.  An  error  in  measuring  or  weighing  a crate  or 
vehicle  can  result  in  lost  manhours,  especially  when  a 
particular  piece  won’t  fit  in  an  assigned  spot.  Entire 
hold  decks  have  to  be  reshuffled  or  heavier  lifting 
gear  has  to  be  brought  to  the  scene. 

“Handling  cargo  isn’t  easy,”  said  DeChristopher, 
“but  it’s  a demanding  and  interesting  aspect  of  todav’s 
Navy— at  least  from  the  logistics  angle." 

—Photos  by  JOC  C.  R.  Elliott 
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IF  YOU'RE  BUYING  A CAR  OVERSEAS, 
CHECK  THESE  NEW  REQUIREMENTS 


A ny  1968  or  later  model  privately  owned  vehicle 
“ that  Navymen  overseas  buy  and  bring  back  to 
the  United  States  must  meet  emission  standards  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (P.  L.  9L-6043).  The  onlv  exceptions 
are  for: 

• Cars  of  1967  model  or  earlier  years. 

• Passenger  cars  with  diesel  engines. 

• Motorcycles. 

• Racing  cars  which  won’t  be  operated  on  public 
streets  or  highways. 

Vehicles  purchased  overseas  and  shipped  to  the 
United  States  must  be  accompanied  by  a declaration 
which  lists  1 1 categories.  One  must  be  checked  by 
the  owner  to  indicate  the  circumstances  under  which 
his  vehicle  is  being  imported.  Three  of  the  categories 
assume  the  vehicle  might  not  conform  to  federal  emis- 
sion standards  when  imported  or  that  the  capability 
of  the  vehicle  to  meet  emission  standards  has  not  been 
determined.  In  such  cases,  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  owner  to  post  a bond  until  the  emission  stand- 
ards are  met  or  until  the  law  is  otherwise  satisfied. 

Any  1968  or  later  model  vehicle,  whether  new  or 
used,  for  sale  or  resale  or  for  personal  use,  and 
brought  back  to  the  United  States,  must  comply  with 
both  the  Federal  Emission  Standards  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (P.  L.  91-604)  and  the  Federal  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Standards  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.  The  best  evidence  of  con- 
formance is  the  original  manufacturer’s  certification 
label  permanently  affixed  to  the  vehicle.  If  this  label 
or  tag  is  missing,  the  importer  must  file  a declaration 
attesting  that  the  vehicle  is  in  conformance;  will  be 
brought  into  conformance  within  90  days;  or  is  except- 
ed from  conformance. 

Vehicles  not  conforming  mav  be  admitted  into 
the  United  States  providing  a bond  is  posted  in  the 
amount  of  the  value  of  the  car  plus  estimated  duties. 
The  conditions  of  the  bond  require  that  the  vehicle 
must  be  brought  into  conformity  within  90  days  after 
importation.  If  the  vehicle  is  not  brought  into  con- 
formance, Customs  will  request  return  of  the  vehicle. 
If  the  vehicle  is  not  returned  to  Customs  custody  with- 
in five  days  of  notification,  liquidated  damages  will  be 
assessed  in  the  amount  of  the  bond. 

As  a word  of  caution,  modification  of  a noncon- 
forming vehicle  to  meet  either  emission  standards  or 
the  safety  standards  is  usually  very  costly  and  time- 
consuming  and,  in  many  cases,  virtually  impossible. 
Importers  of  nonconforming  vehicles  should  determine 
from  the  dealers  or  manufacturers  what  modifications 
are  necessary.  The  best  assurance  of  being  able  to  im- 
port a motor  vehicle  without  difficulty  is  to  obtain 
one  built  for  the  U.  S.  market  and  bearing  the  certifi- 
cation labels  of  the  original  manufacturer. 

For  complete  details  on  the  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards,  write:  U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation, 


Office  of  Standards  Enforcement,  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20590.  For  complete  details  on  emission  standards, 
write:  Environmental  Protection  Agencv,  Mobile 

Source  Enforcement  Division,  2565  Plvmouth  Road, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48105. 


New  Customs  Bureau  Booklet  Tells  How 
To  Import  Foreign  Cars  Into  United  States 

traveling  Americans— tourists,  military  personnel, 
1 government  employees,  and  others— often  find 
it  convenient  to  bring  foreign-made  automobiles  back 
from  overseas  trips. 

For  these  travelers  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department’s 
Bureau  of  Customs  has  available  a revised  edition  of 
its  very  handy  pamphlet  on  how  to  import  a car.  The 
new  nine-page  leaflet  answers  basic  questions  on  how 
to  get  a foreign  car  into  the  United  States. 

It  tells  you  that  on  1 Jan  72  the  rate  of  duty  on 
passenger  cars  dropped  from  312%  to  3%.  That  there  is 
no  excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles  or  trucks 
weighing  less  than  10,000  pounds.  And  that  an  individ- 
ual's customs  exemption  may  be  applied  toward  the 
value  of  a car  when  the  vehicle  accompanies  the 
owner  on  the  same  carrier. 

Other  valuable  information  covers  Federal  Safety 
and  Emission  Standards;  vehicle  registration  and 
driver  permit  requirements,  and  how  the  value  of  the 
car  is  determined  for  Customs  purposes. 

Copies  of  the  leaflet,  entitled  “Importing  a Car,’ 
are  available  at  all  Customs  offices  or  bv  writing  to  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Customs,  P.  O.  Box  7118,  Washington. 
D.  C.  20044. 

Quantity  purchases  can  be  made  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  P.  O.  Box  1533,  Washington. 
D.  C.  20013.  The  price  is  10  cents  or  $6.75  per  100. 


Students  Can  Gain  Academic  Background 
Through  VA's  Tuition-Paid  PREP  Program 

t he  veterans  administration  has  begun  a new  edu- 
• cational  program  geared  for  men  and  women 
about  to  be  discharged  from  active  duty  or  for  those 
who  lack  a high  school  diploma  or  need  extra  work 
in  order  to  qualify  for  “A”  school.  Known  as  the  Pre- 
discharge Education  Program  (PREP),  it  has  been  set 
up  to  provide  non-credit  refresher  courses,  counseling, 
and  orientation  for  applicants  who  have  completed  at 
least  180  days  of  continuous  active  service. 

The  maximum  benefit  is  a $175  reimbursement  for 
tuition,  fees,  books  and  supplies  awarded  to  those  en- 
rolled in  PREP  by  the  Veterans  Administration.  The 
program  in  no  way  diminishes  veterans’  or  GI  bill 
benefits  for  individuals  after  they  are  discharged. 
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The  program  can  be  administered  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways  with  a variety  of  subjects  offered  as 
courses.  At  Norfolk,  for  instance,  the  program  is  being 
carried  out  in  conjunction  with  Old  Dominion  Uni- 
versity. Special  eight-week  classes  meeting  every  after- 
noon have  been  set  up,  and  the  subjects  offered  are 
English,  reading,  mathematics,  orientation  and  coun- 
seling, along  with  guided  independent  study. 

These  courses  do  not  carry  any  college  credit. 
Rather,  they  are  designed  to  help  the  beginning  stu- 
dent establish  proper  study  habits  and  gain  valuable 


academic  background  which  will  help  him  when  he 
goes  to  school  after  his  release  from  active  duty. 

PREP  is  being  offered  at  an  increasing  number  of 
ships  and  stations  in  the  Navy.  In  some  places  the 
program  is  administered  solelv  by  the  command  with 
trained  members  of  the  unit  conducting  the  courses. 
At  other  places,  such  as  in  Norfolk,  the  program  is 
held  in  conjunction  with  a local  university. 

Persons  interested  in  participating  in  PREP  are  ad- 
vised to  check  with  their  Educational  Services  Officer 
for  further  details. 


REDUCED  AIR  FARES  FOR  SERVICE 
FAMILIES  OVERSEAS 


a new  schedule  of  reduced  fare  reservations  for 
military  personnel  stationed  overseas  and  their 
dependents— and  another  set  for  some  of  their  parents 
—is  now  being  offered  by  three  commercial  airlines, 
Pan  American,  TWA,  and  Northwest  Orient.  The  new 
fares  are  lower  than  previously  published  R & R rates 
and,  in  many  cases,  are  equivalent  to  charter  flight 
prices. 

For  members  and  dependents,  the  new  fares  are  ap- 
plicable to  some  10  cities  in  the  Pacific  and  26  cities 
in  Europe,  and  the  flights  leave  from  a variety  of  points 
in  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  round-trip  rates  in- 
cluded are  as  follows:  Boston  to  Barcelona,  Spain, 
$214;  Jacksonville  to  Nice,  France,  $278;  New  York 
to  London,  $153;  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Rome,  $234; 
Los  Angeles  to  Rome,  $386;  Los  Angeles  to  Tokvo, 
$297;  San  Francisco  to  Hong  Kong,  $385;  Honolulu 
to  Bangkok,  $415;  Norfolk  to  Manila,  $589.60;  and 
New  York  to  Tokyo,  $449.  The  fares  provide  reserved 
seats  and  in  some  cases  permit  stopovers. 

Active  duty  military  personnel  who  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  these  rates  must  be  stationed  overseas 
or  assigned  to  a naval  unit  operating  in  an  overseas 
area,  and  their  travel  must  originate  and  return  out- 
side the  U.  S.  Tickets  are  valid  for  45  days  with  no 
minimum  stay,  and  reservations  are  confirmed  only 
when  tickets  are  paid  for.  Members  must  have  a prop- 
erly executed  1580  form  or  a copy  of  official  leave 
orders  when  purchasing  tickets. 

[dependents  must  have  their  sponsor  stationed  over- 
seas  or  assigned  to  a naval  unit  operating  in  an 
overseas  area.  They  may  purchase  a one-way  ticket, 
which  is  good  for  one  year,  or  round-trip  tickets,  which 
are  valid  for  45  days,  and  they  must  present  a valid 
1580  form  and  their  military  ID  card  or  must  present 
a statement  certified  by  the  Navy  and  preferably  pro- 
vided bv  the  sponsor  via  his  command,  concerning 
their  eligibility  to  fly-  It  is  recommended  that  the 
sponsor  provide  the  proper  forms  or  declarations  at 
the  earliest  time  or  prior  to  deployment.  Here  again, 
reservations  are  not  confirmed  until  the  tickets  are 


purchased. 

In  addition  to  these  fares,  Northwest  Orient  and 
Pan  American  are  offering  reduced  fares  for  parents 
of  active  duty  service  members  deployed  or  stationed 
in  the  Western  Pacific.  While  not  as  low  as  the  de- 
pendent or  member  fares,  they  represent  a consider- 
able savings  over  the  regular  commercial  fares.  For 
instance,  the  round-trip  New  York  to  Tokvo  fare  for  a 
parent  is  $684,  a savings  of  $400. 

Questions  concerning  these  fares  may  be  directed  to 
the  specific  airlines  or  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Pers-P41c). 


Nuclear  Surface  Fleet's  Expansion 
Calls  for  More  Qualified  Officers 

A need  for  a limited  number  of  qualified,  Fleet - 
^ experienced  officers  now  exists  in  the  Navy’s 
nuclear  surface  program,  and  such  officers  are  being 
urged  to  apply  for  nuclear  training.  The  need  for  such 
officers  has  arisen  from  the  expansion  of  the  nuclear 
surface  fleet.  (See  page  3,  this  issue.) 

By  the  end  of  this  year  one  new  nuclear  carrier, 
uss  Nimitz  (CVAN  68),  and  two  new  nuclear  guided 
missile  frigates,  uss  California  (DLGN  36)  and  uss 
South  Carolina  (DLGN  37),  will  be  manned  and  op- 
erating. Another  carrier,  uss  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
(CVAN  69),  and  three  more  nuclear  guided  missile 
frigates  are  now  under  construction. 

The  projected  needs  for  officers  are  27  from  year 
groups  62  through  66  and  13  officers  from  each  year 
group  thereafter.  Applicants,  in  accordance  with  Eu- 
Pers  Manual  article  6610300,  must  come  from  current 
midshipmen,  nesep  candidates,  and  unrestricted  line 
officers,  and  must  have  at  least  one  year  of  college 
physics  and  college  mathematics  through  integral  cal- 
culus. 

Only  officers  who  receive  nuclear  training  will  be 
eligible  for  eventual  assignment  to  executive  or  com- 
manding officer  posts  on  these  new  ships. 
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List  of  New  Motion  Pictures  Currently 
Available  to  Ships  and  Overseas  Bases 

■ JERE  is  a list  of  the  movies  being  made  available 
**  to  ships  and  stations  from  the  U.  S.  Navy  Motion 
Picture  Service.  Movies  in  color  are  designated  by 
(C)  and  those  in  wide  screen  by  (WC). 

The  Hospital  (C):  Drama;  George  C.  Scott,  Diana 
Rigg. 

The  Gang  That  Couldn’t  Shoot  Straight  (C):  Com- 
edy; Jerry  Orbach,  Joe  Van  Fleet. 

Clay  Pigeon  (C):  Action  drama;  Telly  Savalas,  Ivan 
Dixon. 

Soul  Soldier  (C):  Western;  Janee  Michelle,  Robert 
DoQui. 

Straw  Dogs  ( C ) : Suspense  Drama;  Dustin  Hoff- 
man, Susan  George. 

Find  a Place  To  Die  (C):  Drama;  Jeffrey  Hunter, 
Pascale  Petit. 

The  Dirty  Outlaws  (C):  Western;  Chip  Gorman, 
Rosemarie  Dexter. 

The  Bravos  (C):  Western;  George  Peppard,  Pernell 
Roberts. 

Today  We  Kill,  Tomorrow  We  Die!  (C):  Drama; 
Montgomery  Ford,  Bud  Spencer. 

And  Soon  The  Darkness  (C):  Mystery  Drama; 
Pamela  Franklin,  Michele  Dotrice. 

Danny  Jones  (C):  Drama;  Frank  Finlay,  Jane  Carr. 
Owen  Marshall-Counselor  At  Law  (C):  Mystery 
drama;  Sorrell  Booke,  Dana  Wynter. 

Minnie  is  Moskoivitz  (C):  Comedy;  Gena  Row- 
lands, Seymour  Cassel. 

To  Find  a Man  (C):  Comedy  Drama;  Phyllis  New- 
man, James  Broderick. 

The  Horror  of  Frankenstein  (C):  Suspense  drama; 
Ralph  Bates,  Kate  O’Mara. 

How  To  Steal  An  Airplane  (C):  Adventure  drama; 
Peter  Duel,  Clinton  Greyn. 


Constellation  Coins 

■kiAVY  buffs  can  still  obtain  a commemorative 
coin  of  the  frigate  Constellation  which  was 
built  in  Baltimore  in  1797.  The  ship  was  returned 
to  a permanent  berth  there  in  1959  where  she  was 
restored,  and  is  maintained  as  a memorial  to  the 
naval  heritage. 

The  commemorative  coins  were  struck  from  old 
copper  spikes  which  were  recovered  during  the 
process  of  replanking.  In  addition  to  being  relics 
of  the  historic  vessel,  the  coins  also  serve  as  lifetime 
passes  for  holders  to  visit  Constellation  free  of 
charge. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  commemorative 
pieces  will  be  used  to  complete  the  frigate’s  res- 
toration. Anyone  wishing  to  obtain  a Constellation 
Commemorative  Coin  should  send  $2.00  to:  Con- 
stellation, Baltimore,  Md.  21202.  Display  cards 
with  25  coins  attached  are  also  available  to  ships 
and  stations  that  may  desire  to  offer  them  for  sale. 


Helicopter  Antisubmarine  Squadron  5 Becomes 
Most  Decorated  Outfit  in  Atlantic  Fleet 

■ JELICOPTER  ANTISUBMARINE  SQUADRON  FIVE  has  be- 
**  come  the  most  decorated  HS  squadron  in  the 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

For  the  second  straight  year,  HS  5 has  taken  all 
honors  available  to'  such  an  organization  for  opera- 
tional readiness  and  mission  performance.  The  awards 
package  is  made  up  of  the  Arnold  Jay  Isbell  award 
(the  fourth  time  for  the  squadron)  for  antisubmarine 
excellence,  the  ComNavAirLant  “E”  for  battle  effi- 
ciency, the  “A”  for  antisubmarine  warfare  readiness, 
and  the  ComNavAirLant  Safety  Award. 

The  squadron  was  commissioned  in  1956  and  has 


CELEBRATING  ITS  SESQUI  CENTENNIAL 

Philadelphia 

•the  Philadelphia  Naval  Station  still  serves 
* as  a location  for  transient  personnel  awaiting 
assignment  to  ships,  just  as  it  originally  did  in  1822. 
In  fact,  the  station  receives  and  processes  some 
20,000  men  and  women  annually— making  it  one 
of  the  Navy’s  most  active  facilities. 

Yet,  unlike  in  1822,  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Sta- 
tion performs  more  than  40  functions  of  fleet  sup- 
port today,  including  ship  repair  and  overhaul  and 
training  for  hull  maintenance  technicians  and  boiler 
technicians.  The  station  receives  Reservists  called  to 
active  duty,  men  awaiting  transfer,  reassignment  or 
separation,  and  crews  of  ships  undergoing  over- 
haul. It  also  handles  precommissioning  details  for 


Naval  Station 

new  construction  or  temporarily  decommissioned 
ships  in  the  yard. 

The  present  naval  station  in  Philadelphia  began 
under  the  command  of  Captain  William  Bain- 
bridge.  The  earliest  ships  to  use  the  activity  were 
privately  owned  vessels  rented  by  the  Navy. 

The  first  receiving  ship  fitted  out  there  was  uss 
Sea  Gull,  which  had  just  returned  from  the  West 
Indies  in  1825  and  was  used  by  the  Navv  until 
1839.  The  yard’s  activities  continued  through  the 
Civil  War  and  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  when 
dismantled  and  housed-over  frigates  were  used  as 
receiving  ships. 

The  coming  of  the  20th  century  saw  vast  im- 
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since  served  aboard  14  aircraft  carriers.  Stationed  at 
Quonset  Point,  R.  I.,  it  is  part  of  the  Navy’s  sea-based 
antisubmarine  force.  The  squadron  has  conducted 
many  search-and-rescue,  medical-evacuation,  and  lo- 
gistics missions. 

There  are  now  eight  aircraft,  26  officers  and  142 
enlisted  men  in  the  squadron,  under  the  command 
of  Commander  John  A.  Hickey. 

Written  Guarantee  of  School  Assignment 
Given  Recruits  Delayed  by  Overcrowding 

Qualified  navy  applicants  who  do  not  obtain  an 
assignment  for  an  advanced  school  immediately 
after  recruit  training  now  may  be  guaranteed  such  an 
assignment  within  their  first  19  months  of  active  duty. 
Under  the  new  program,  applicants  will  sign  a three- 
year  contract  and  will  be  given  a written  guarantee 
of  an  assignment  to  a school. 

When  the  individual  does  receive  his  school  assign- 
ment he  will  be  required  to  extend  the  obligation  to 
four  years— like  the  enlistments  now  being  served  by 
Regular  Navy  enlistees  who  receive  school  assign- 
ments. If  the  school  is  not  available  or  if  the  indi- 
vidual declines  the  opportunity  to  attend,  he  will 
serve  only  the  remainder  of  his  three-year  contract. 

The  new  program  was  established  to  aid  recruiters 
and  detailers  in  handling  more  effectively  the  fluctu- 
ating number  of  recruits  who  come  into  th6  Navy  each 
month.  Summer  months  usually  see  a greater  number 
of  recruits  entering  the  service,  and  school  assignments 
for  these  recruits  are  not  always  available. 

The  program  is  expected  to  open  the  opportunity  of 
advanced  schooling  to  an  additional  3600  applicants. 

Review  of  Health  Records  Paves  Way 
For  Warrants  Applying  for  LDO  Rank 

tilAHRANT  officers  who  apply  for  LDO  status  as 
well  as  temporary  and  Reserve  officers  seeking 


Such  ships  as  the  frigate  USS  Lancaster  were  used  as  receiv- 
ing ships  for  naval  personnel  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
from  1822  until  a permanent  facility  was  opened  in  1917. 


augmentation  in  the  Regular  Navy  are  now  being 
considered  physically  qualified  for  appointment  simply 
if  found  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  required  of 
their  rank. 

Time  was  when  administrative  details  delayed  such 
appointments  but  now  an  officer’s  health  records  are 
examined  when  application  for  LDO  or  augmentation 
is  made  and  the  commanding  officer’s  forwarding  en- 
dorsement indicates  whether  or  not  the  applicant  is 
physically  qualified  based  on  a review  of  the  health 
records. 

If  the  applicant  is  considered  physically  unfit  for 
unrestricted  duty  or  if  he  is  hospitalized,  on  sick  leave, 
awaiting  appearance  before  a physical  evaluation 
board  or  awaiting  final  action  on  the  recommended 
findings  of  a physical  evaluation  or  a medical  board, 
his  application,  along  with  supporting  medical  infor- 
mation, is  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
via  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
for  a decision. 

Nine  New,  Small  Tankers  to  be  Added 
To  MSC  Fleet  Within  Next  Th  ree  Years 

THE  MILITARY  SEALIFT  COMMAND,  which  HOW  Op- 

1 erates  a fleet  of  government-owned  and  privately 
owned  tankers— some  of  them  World  War  II  vintage 
—will  be  getting  nine  new  25,000-ton  tankers  within 
the  next  three  years.  The  new  tankers  will  be  built 
with  $146  million  of  private  investments  and  will  be 
chartered  by  the  command  for  an  initial  five  years 
with  options  for  an  additional  15  years. 

According  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Warner, 
the  new  tankers  will  replace  some  of  the  older  tankers 
now  used  by  the  command.  The  Washington-based 
command  has  some  18  government-owned  tankers  and 
charters,  and  49  privately  owned  tankers. 

The  new  tankers  will  have  a draft  of  32*2  feet,  a 
maximum  speed  of  16  knots  and  a length-  of  587  feet. 


provements  in  the  facilities  there.  Because  of  a 
cerebro-meningitis-measles-mumps  epidemic  aboard 
uss  Minneapolis  in  1903,  temporary  living  quarters 
ashore  were  constructed.  The  tent  homes  of  the 
sailors  included  a mess  hall,  kitchen,  surgeon’s  of- 
fice, pay  office,  dispensary,  storeroom  and  prison 
and  were  replaced  by  temporary  barracks  used  dur- 
ing World  War  I. 

The  concept  of  receiving  ships  was  abandoned 
about  this  time,  when  in  1915  the  Navy  General 
Board  recommended  the  abolition  of  ships  and  es- 
tablishrrlent  of  ashore  barracks  for  receiving  men. 
The  recommendations  came  to  fruition  in  1917. 

Now  150  years  old,  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Sta- 
tion still  stays  busy  serving  as  the  first  home— or 
the  home  between  homes— for  many  sailors  in  the 
Fleet. 
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ANfficers  visiting  the  Tailhook  Room  of  the  NAS  Cubi  Point 
Officers’  Club  are  in  for  a real  treat— or,  perhaps  more  ap- 
propriately, an  experience— when  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
try  out  “Red  Horse  I.” 

Red  Horse  is  a “scootsonic,”  experimental-type  “aircraft”  de- 
veloped exclusively  for  duty  in  WestPac.  Brainchild  of  Captain 
Robert  I.  Myers,  a former  Cubi  Point  commanding  officer,  the 
contraption  resembles  a car,  or  possibly  a type  of  airplane  found 
in  amusement  parks.  The  cone-nosed  vehicle,  constructed  from 
an  external  airplane  fuel  tank,  is  fired  down  a set  of  rails  by  a 
charge  of  compressed  air. 

A small  catapult  boosts  the  car  18  feet  down  the  rail  to  an  ar- 
resting gear  wire.  The  “pilot”  has  the  responsibility  of  operating 
a lever  which  lowers  a hook  to  engage  the  arresting  gear  wire 
which  brings  the  car  and  operator  to  a stop. 

The  whole  operation  is  remotely  comparable  to  a pilot  making 
an  arrested  landing  on  the  flight  deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier. 
However,  there  is  a difference— the  carrier  pilot  may  take  off 
from  the  flattop  if  he  misses  the  wire  and  come  around  for 
another  shot— but  the  Red  Horse  pilot  gets  nothing  but  a good 
soaking.  His  vehicle  plunges  into  a three-foot  deep  tank  of  water 
another  12  feet  beyond  the  wire. 

The  pilot  cannot  drop  the  hook  early  to  catch  the  wire.  A 
guard  has  been  placed  in  front  of  the  arresting  wire  and  if  the 
hook  is  dropped  prematurely  the  guard  guides  the  hook  over  the 
wire.  Therefore,  timing  is  an  essential  element. 

Hitting  the  number  one  wire  (the  only  one)  puts  the  pilot 
among  a group  of  elite.  A board  listing  all  “one  wirers”  is  in  plain 
view  for  all  visitors.  Since  Red  Horse’s  inaugural  flight,  the  list 
has  grown  to  over  690  names.  The  board  not  only  boasts  the 
names  of  hundreds  of  naval  aviators,  Marines  and  “black  shoes,” 
but  approximately  50  women  have  also  made  the  list. 

* * + 

Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  John  W.  Dunnivant,  a student  in 
* the  Advanced  First  Term  Avionics  Class  at  Navy  Memphis, 
recently  received  an  interesting  letter  which  contained  an  even 
more  interesting  enclosure— a flight  suit  autographed  by  Admiral 
Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  This  unusual 
mail  was  sent  in  return  for  a flight  suit  the  admiral  had  bor- 
rowed in  the  spring  of  1970  when  he  was  aboard  uss  Forrestal 
(CVA  59),  where  Dunnivant  was  then  serving. 

Admiral  Zumwalt  was  aboard  Forrestal  during  a tour  of  fleet 
units  prior  to  becoming  CNO,  and  Petty  Officer  Dunnivant  was 
the  only  person  in  the  squadron  whose  flight  suit  would  fit  the 
admiral.  During  CNO’s  recent  visit  to  Navy  Memphis,  Dunni- 
vant asked  if  he  could  have  an  autographed  copy  of  a flight  suit, 
since  the  borrowed  one  was  not  returned  after  the  admiral  left 
the  ship  that  day  on  an  aircraft  from  Dunnivant’s  squadron. 

An  autographed  flight  suit  is  what  he  got,  in  addition  to  an 
attached  note  from  Admiral  Zumwalt  which  read:  “Enclosed 
with  this  letter  is  a new  flight  suit  for  you.  I appreciate  your  re- 
minder concerning  this  item,  which  I had  borrowed  from  you  on 
board  uss  Forrestal.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  loan  of  the 
flight  suit  and  very  best  wishes  for  the  remainder  of  your  tour 
at  Navy  Memphis.” 
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YNC  Luther  D.  Oliver 


"Welcome  aboard;  whot's  your 
date  of  rank?" 


IC1  Jeremioh  H.  Paoli 


MT1  John  E.  Violette 


"I'm  sure  if  you  try  a wee  bit  harder  you  could  become  a good 
mess  cook,  Jones." 
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ACCENT 
ON  YOUTH 

A Heritage  of  the  Early  Navy 


* nybody  who  ooEs  on  board  a Navy  ship  can’t  es- 
cape  the  conclusion  that  the  modem  Navy  places 
an  accent  on  youth.  Even  in  the  days  of  sail  the  Navy 
had  a youthful  appearance— one  might  even  say  a boy- 
ish look,  for  in  those  days  young  men  still  in  their  teens 
were  sometimes  placed  in  command  of  ships.  There 
was  even  one  midshipman  in  the  19th  century  who 
was  commissioned  at  the  age  of  three  (although  he 
wasn’t  ordered  to  report  until  he  reached  the  ripe  old 
age  of  eight). 

A successful  12-year-old  today  might  be  the  youth 
who  swings  a mean  bat  in  sandlot  baseball  and  pleases 
his  proud  parents  with  passing  grades  on  his  sixth- 
grade  report  card.  The  young  nippers  of  the  late 
1700s,  early  and  mid-1800s  had  other  things  to  do. 
David  G.  Farragut,  for  example,  served  as  prize  skip- 
per on  a captured  British  ship  and  celebrated  his  third 


year  of  active  duty  as  a commissioned  naval  midship- 
man when  he  was  12. 

Destined  to  become  the  first  admiral  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  Farragut’s  early  indoctrination  was  not 
exceptional;  many  young  men  of  the  early  Navy  went 
to  sea  at  a tender  age.  In  an  era  when  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy and  formal , recruit  training  were  yet  unborn, 
Navymen  learned  their  profession  on  the  quarterdeck 
and  before  the  mast. 

high  brings  us  back  to  that  youthful  Navyman 
^ * who  got  started  at  the  age  of  three.  This  was 
young  Samuel  Barron,  who  belonged  to  a family  that 
was  so  nautically  minded  that  21  of  its  27  male  mem- 
bers followed  the  sea.  In  fact,  Samuel’s  family  had  a 
motto  to  the  effect  that  there  was  “always  a Barron  in 
the  Navy.”  Young  Samuel  became  a Navyman  (oops, 
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a Navy  babe)  because  his  Uncle  James  had  been  sus- 
pended from  1808  to  1813,  thereby,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  depriving  the  Navy  of  a Barron. 

Naturally,  this  was  quite  a blow  to  such  a salty  fam- 
ily and  someone,  between  1810  and  1812,  conceived 
the  idea  of  securing  a midshipman’s  warrant  for 
Sam’l.  Before  the  tot  learned  to  stand  steadily  on 
land  legs,  he  was  commissioned  into  the  sea 

As  stated  before,  he  had  to  wait  until  he  was 
before  being  ordered  to  report  to  Norfolk  Navy 
in  1816.  His  first  cruise  was  in  his  11th  year,  in  the 
Mediterranean.  After  that,  he  fought  pirates  when 
was  only  14,  sailed  in  the  frigate  Brandywine 
carried  General  Lafayette  back  to  France  in  1 
made  lieutenant  after  being  a midshipman 
years.  He  commanded  several 
Americans  in  Syria  and  Liberia, 

During  the  Civil  War,  he  became  a 
Confederate  naval  forces  in  Europe  and-dred-mPSB 


Feb  1888  at  the  age  of  79.  His  record  as  midshipman 
at  the  age  of  three  is  likely  to  stand  for  quite  a while, 
and  perhaps  for  good. 

AF  course,  a naval  career  beginning  at  age  three 
was  pretty  unusual  even  in  the  18th  and  early 
19th  century  American  Navy  (although  not  in  Eu- 
rope). John  Paul  Jones,  who  first  went  to  sea  at  age 
12  as  a cabin  boy  on  board  a Scottish  merchant  ship 
is  more  typical  of  the  seagoing  youngsters  who  made 


history  in  our  early  Navy.  Bom  simply  John  Paul 
(Jones  was  added  later),  the  young  sailor  was  17  when 
he  achieved  the  rate  of  third  mate.  He  obtained  his 
first  command  through  default  after  the  death  of  the 
master  and  chief  mate  of  a brigantine  in  which  he 
sailed  from  Jamaica  to  Scotland.  Young  John  Paul 
brought  the  ship  in  safely  and  was  appointed  master 
by  her  owners. 

It  wasn’t  until  1774  that  John  Paul  Jones  became 
seriously  involved  in  the  affairs  of  Britain’s  American 
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colonies.  It  was  then  that  he  met  Joseph  Hewes,  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  who  persuaded 
Jones  to  go  to  Philadelphia  where,  in  1775,  he  re- 
ceived a commission  as  a senior  lieutenant  in  the 


newly  formed  Continental  Navy. 

Sailing  in  Alfred,  a ship  having  20  nine-pounders, 
Jones  reached  the  Bahamas  in  March  1776  where  his 
knowledge  of  the  islands’  topography  led  to  the  blood- 
less capture  of  New  Providence  together  with  consid- 
erable ordnance. 

Jones  was  placed  in  command  of  the  sloop  Provi- 
nce and  given  a commission.  In  a cruise  which 
sted  nearly  seven  weeks,  Jones  twice  outsmarted  the 
British  frigates  Solebay  and  Milford;  took  eight  ships 
as  prizes  and  sank  or  burned  eight  additional  ships— 
rg^iot  a bad  record  even  for  someone  named  John  Paul 


snes. 


14  Jun  1777,  the  same  day  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
became  our  official  national  emblem,  Jones  was 
* placed  in  command  of  the  newly  built  Ranger  and,  in 
November,  sailed  for  France  bearing  the  news  of  Bur- 


dition  actually  got  underway.  Jones  was  in  the  now 
legendary  Bonhomme  Richard  which  was  named  in 
honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  “Poor  Richard’s 
Almanac.”  The  fleet,  in  addition  to  Richard,  consisted 
of  Alliance  (a  U.  S.  ship  commanded  by  the  French 
Peter  Landais),  two  small  French  ships,  Pallas  and 
Vengeance,  and  three  privateers  which  soon  left  the 
fleet. 

It  was  off  Scarborough,  England,  on  23  September 
that  Jones,  aboard  Bonhomme  Richard,  fought  one  of 
the  more  famous  battles  of  naval  history.  His  small 
squadron  met  a Baltic  convoy  of  British  merchant 
ships  protected  bv  S erapis,  which  was  rated  at  44 
guns  (actually,  she  had  50).  Another  formidable  op- 
ponent was  the  British  Countess  of  Scarborough,  with 


Far  left:  The  French  were  the  first  foreign  power  to  recognize  the 
American  Flag  as  it  flew  on  board  Ranger  in  Quiberon  Bay. 
Center:  A portrait  of  John  Paul  Jones.  Below:  Action  between 
Jones'  Bonhomme  Richard  and  the  British  Serapis. 


goyne’s  surrender.  In  Paris,  the  U.  S.  commissioners 
there  gave  him  permission  to  cruise  European  waters 
and,  before  sailing,  he  received  the  first  salute  given 
by  the  French  Fleet  to  our  new  ensign  in  Quiberon 
Bay  on  14  Feb  1778. 

There  were  encounters  at  sea  which  so  impressed 
the  French  that,  when  Jones  returned  to  Brest  on  8 
May,  he  found  himself  a hero  whom  the  French  Min- 
ister of  Marine  tagged  for  a future  foray;  however,  it 
wasn’t  until  the  middle  of  August  1779  that  the  expe- 


20  guns.  Bonhomme  Richard,  it  might  be  noted,  had 
only  42  relatively  light  guns,  some  in  doubtful  condi- 
tion. 

During  the  fight,  Richard  and  Serapis  became 
locked  together  in  a death  embrace  which  lasted  for 
more  than  three  hours.  The  situation  was  desperate 
for  Richard  and  wasn’t  helped  by  Alliance,  which 
should  have  been  Jones’  ally  but  which,  instead,  sailed 
around  both  Serapis  and  Richard  firing  indiscrimi- 
nately. The  two  ships  were  in  worsening  condition. 
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When  the  British  captain,  Richard  Pearson,  finally 
struck  his  colors,  Bonhomme  Richard  was  sinking  and 
Jones  had  to  transfer  his  crew  to  Serapis  which  was 
only  in  slightly  better  condition  than  Richard.  Ashore 
Jones  brought  charges  against  Landais,  who  neverthe- 
less escaped  punishment.  Jones,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  given  the  hero’s  treatment  which  he  deserved. 
Louis  XVI  presented  him  with  a gold-hilted  sword  and 
made  John  Paul  Jones  a Chevalier  of  France.  Later 
Jones  also  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  his 
victory. 

thomas  Truxtun  was  another  of  our  early  Navy’s 
* juvenile  sailors.  He  was  born  in  1755  and,  when  he 
was  only  12  years  old,  went  to  sea  in  the  London 


trade  and  was  importing  powder  when  the  American 
Revolution  began.  The  20-year-old  Truxtun  became 
the  skipper  of  his  own  ship,  and  shortly  after  joined 
up  as  a Revolutionary  privateer. 

Privateers,  in  those  days,  were  authorized  by  a gov- 
ernment to  prey  upon  the  enemy’s  shipping— a rela- 
tively profitable  undertaking,  inasmuch  as  everybody 
on  board  a ship  which  took  a prize  usually  benefited 
financially  when  the  prize  was  sold.  For  the  captain, 
the  sum  was  usually  substantial  and  even  the  lowliest 
seaman  received  a few  gold  coins  to  spend  ashore. 


In  1794,  Truxtun  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain by  President  Washington  and  oversaw  the  work 
on  Constellation  as  she  was  being  built  at  Baltimore. 
Later,  he  commanded  her  when  France  and  the  young 
American  republic  were  at  sword  points  over  liberties 
the  French  were  taking  with  United  States  ships  on 
the  high  seas. 

Truxtun  became  famous  in  1799  when  he  took  the 
French  Insurgente  in  a spectacular  fight  off  the  island 
of  Antigua.  His  reputation  was  enhanced  when,  a vear 
later,  he  defeated  France’s  Vengeance,  driving  her 
into  the  port  of  Curacao.  Vengeance,  with  no  masts  or 
sails,  was  eight  days  getting  into  Curacao. 

PERHAPS  Truxtun’s  own  account  of  his  battle  with 
* Insurgente  best  tells  what  happened  off  the  Carib- 
bean island  of  Nevis  on  9 Feb  1799: 

“I  continued  bearing  down  on  her  and  at  a quarter 


past  three  P.M.  she  hailed  me  several  times;  and  as 
soon  as  I got  into  a position  for  every  shot  to  do  exe- 
cution, I answered  by  commencing  a close  and  suc- 
cessful engagement  which  lasted  until  about  half  past 
four  P.M.,  when  she  struck  her  colors  to  the  U.  S.  Ship 
Constellation  and  I immediately  took  possession.  She 
proved  to  be  the  celebrated  French  national  frigate 
Insurgente  of  40  guns  and  409  men,  lately  out  from 
France,  commanded  by  Monsieur  Barreaut,  and  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  fastest-sailing  ships  in  the  French 
Navy.  I have  been  much  shattered  in  my  rigging  and 
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sails  and  my  foremast  rendered  from  wounds,  useless 
—you  may  depend  the  enemy  is  not  less  so.  . . . 

“I  must  not  omit  in  this  hasty  detail  to  do  justice  to 
M.  Barreaut;  for  he  defended  his  ship  manfully,  and 
from  my  raking  him  several  times  fore  and  aft,  and 
being  athwart  his  stern,  ready  with  every  gun  to  fire, 
when  he  struck  his  colors,  we  may  impute  the  conflict 
not  being  more  bloody  on  our  side;  for  had  not  these 
advantages  been  taken,  the  engagement  would  not 
have  ended  so  soon;  for  the  Insurgente  was  completely 
officered  and  manned.” 

It  might  be  said  at  this  point  that  Truxtun’s  victory 
can  be  further  measured  by  the  fact  that  only  three 
men  on  board  Constellation  were  wounded  (and  one 
man  shot  for  deserting  his  quarters).  Insurgente’ s loss, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  29  dead  and  41  wounded. 

In  Truxtun’s  encounter  with  Vengeance  the  next 
year,  he  gave  orders  that  the  crew  not  “Throw  away 


out  of  Philadelphia.  At  18  he  was  chief  mate,  and  bv 
21  he  had  his  own  command. 

He  fought  in  three  different  conflicts  during  his 
career,  and  in  a space  of  a decade  and  a half  was  cap- 
tured twice  by  the  enemv,  wounded  at  least  twice,  was 
the  hero  of  one  of  the  famous  sea  battles  of  history, 
for  which  he  later  received  the  thanks  of  Congress 
and  won  a gold  medal  for  gallantry.  Highlights  of 
that  sea  battle  are  reported  below. 


Far  left:  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  hero  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Center 
grouping,  clockwise:  William  Bainbridge;  the  Navy's  first  admiral, 
David  G.  Farragut;  an  early  photo  of  the  future  naval  historian 
and  rear  admiral,  A.  T.  Mahan;  Stephen  Decatur.  Below:  Painting 
of  the  victory  of  the  USS  Constellation  over  Insurgente. 


a single  charge  of  powder  and  shot,  but  to  take  good 
aim  and  fire  directly  into  the  hull  of  the  enemy.”  The 
battle  raged  far  into  the  night  and,  although  Venge- 
ance twice  struck  her  colors,  she  escaped  from  Trux- 
tun’s grasp  in  the  dark  of  night.  Constellation,  which 
had  lost  her  mainmast  in  this  engagement,  was  unable 
to  pursue. 

»*#illiam  Bainbridc.e  was  another  early  Navyman 
**  who  went  to  sea  as  a youngster  for  he  was  only 
15  when,  in  1789,  he  sailed  on  board  a merchant  ship 


Bainbridge  served  in  both  the  Navy  and  the  Mer- 
chant Marine,  but  it  was  during  the  War  of  1812  when 
(in  his  late  30’s)  he  was  given  command  of  Constitu- 
tion, he  scored  his  most  notable  victory.  The  battle 
took  place  in  the  South  Atlantic  off  Brazil  between 
Constitution  and  the  British  frigate  Java. 

During  the  early  phases  of  the  battle,  Java  tried  to 
maneuver  into  a raking  position  while  Constitution 
avoided  her.  This  was  quite  a difficult  job  for  Bain- 
bridge inasmuch  as  Java  was  the  more  maneuverable 
of  the  two  ships,  nor  was  the  situation  helped  when  a 
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round  of  shot  from  Java  deprived  Constitution  of  her 
wheel,  making  it  necessary  for  the  steering  to  be  han- 
dled by  relieving  tackles  two  decks  down. 

Another  plus  for  Java  consisted  of  a musket  ball 
wound  in  Bainbridge’s  hip  and  a copper  bolt  driven 
deep  into  his  thigh  by  the  same  shot  which  smashed 
the  ship’s  wheel.  Despite  his  two  wounds,  however, 
Bainbridge  remained  on  deck  throughout  the  battle. 

If  Java  had  taken  advantage  of  her  opportunities, 
the  battle  might  have  turned  out  differently.  As  it  was, 
she  missed  a chance  to  rake  Constitution  and  lost  her 
bowsprit  along  with  the  jib  and  jib-boom.  Constitution 
then  passed  under  Java’s  stern  and  raked  her  while 
Java  was  lying  helpless.  The  British  ship  tried  to  lay 
alongside  Constitution  but  failed,  and  from  that  point 
the  Americans  had  the  advantage,  sailing  around  the 
stricken  Java,  shooting  away  everything  but  her  main- 
mast, which  survived  until  a few  minutes  after  Java’s 
surrender  when  it,  too,  went  by  the  board. 

Bainbridge’s  losses  on  board  Constitution  during  the 
battle  with  Java  amounted  in  all  to  12  killed  and  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  22  wounded.  On  board  Java,  how- 


Tripoli’s  harbor  of  the  captured  American  frigate 
Philadelphia  in  February,  1804.  That  storv  has  all  the 
elements  of  high  adventure  which  led  Britain’s  Lord 
Nelson  to  call  it  “The  most  bold  and  daring  act  of  the 
age.” 

Philadelphia— under  Bainbridge— had  no  sooner 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  pirates  at  Tripoli  than 
schemes  were  advanced  for  either  liberating  or  de- 
stroying her.  Preble  selected  Decatur  for  the  job. 
Decatur  selected  five  officers  and  62  enlisted  men 
from  Enterprise  and  added  five  officers  from  Constitu- 
tion plus  a Sicilian  pilot.  Using  a captured  Tripolitan 
ketch  which  had  been  rechristened  Intrepid,  the  small 
vessel,  since  she  was  rigged  in  the  Mediterranean  man- 
ner, entered  the  harbor  before  nightfall  on  16  Feb 
1804  with  all  on  board  except  six  men  concealed  so  as 
not  to  excite  suspicion.  Those  who  were  visible  on 
deck  were  dressed  as  Maltese  sailors. 

The  ketch  steered  toward  the  captured  Philadelphia 
and  was  hailed.  The  pilot  answered,  saying  the  ketch 
had  lost  her  anchor  during  a recent  gale  and  wished 
to  make  fast  to  the  frigate  until  morning. 

Permission  was  granted  and  the  ketch  rested  about 
20  yards  from  Philadelphia  and  directly  under  her 
guns.  As  the  ketch  inched  her  way  closer  to  Philadel- 


ever,  the  official  count  of  casualties  was  considerablv 
higher— 22  killed  and  102  wounded. 

tephen  Decatur  was  a relatively  old  man  of  19 
^ years  by  the  time  he  entered  the  Navy  as  a mid- 
shipman in  1798.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant and  served  in  both  the  undeclared  war  with 
France  between  1798  and  1800  and  held  important 
commands  during  the  War  of  1812.  His  most  note- 
worthy accomplishment,  however,  was  the  burning  in 


phia,  the  Tripolitan  crew  on  board  became  suspicious 
but,  by  then,  the  Americans  were  near  enough  to 
board  and  were  soon  on  Philadelphia’s  decks. 

•the  surprise  had  been  so  complete  that  most  of  the 
■ Tripolitans  jumped  overboard,  although  some  were 
killed  and  one  was  captured.  Philadelphia  was  set 
afire,  as  planned,  at  a given  signal  and  at  several  dif- 
ferent places.  The  fire  spread  more  rapidly  than  ex- 
pected, however,  and  the  raiders  were  hard  put  to 
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make  their  escape  ahead  of  the  flames.  All  told,  the 
Americans  had  spent  about  20  minutes  on  board 
Philadelphia. 

Once  back  in  the  ketch,  however,  danger  still  lay 
ahead  for  the  shore  batteries,  which  until  then  had 
remained  silent,  opened  up  on  Intrepid  and,  for  about 
30  minutes,  nearly  100  guns  were  firing  at  the  ketch 
as  she  sailed  from  the  harbor.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  aim  of  the  Tripolitans  was  extremely  bad— “with 
no  other  effect  than  one  shot  passing  tbro’  our  Top 
Gallant  Sail.” 

Once  out  of  the  harbor,  Intrepid  was  intercepted  by 
Siren  which  had  accompanied  her  as  far  as  the  shores 
of  Tripoli.  Decatur  had  become  a hero  and  the  blow 
to  the  pride  which  the  youthful  nation  had  sustained 
when  Philadelphia  was  first  captured  was  somewhat 
assuaged. 

liver  Hazard  Perry  became  a young  salt  at  14 
when  he  joined  the  Navy  as  a midshipman.  He 
served  against  the  Barbary  pirates  and,  when  the  War 
of  1812  began,  he  commanded  a flotilla  at  Newport 
but,  in  February  1813,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Great 
Lakes.  There  he,  with  the  help  of  a detachment  of 
men  who  had  also  come  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  equip- 


against  the  strong  current  of  the  Niagara  River.  Also, 
he  was  blockaded  by  the  British  at  Presqu’isle  (Erie) 
where  the  brigs  Lawrence  and  Niagara  and  three 
more  schooners  were  being  built.  This  put  him  in  an 
embarrassing  position  because  he  couldn’t  get  his 
brigs  across  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Erie  Harbor  with 
their  guns  mounted,  and  to  cross  the  bar  without  guns 
would  have  courted  disaster  even  if  it  had  been  at  all 
possible. 

For  some  reason,  however,  the  British  sailed  away 
and  Perry  ordered  that  Lawrence  be  towed  to  the 
deepest  part  of  the  bar  and  her  guns  removed. 
Lawrence  crossed  the  bar  and  the  following  contempo- 
rary account  describes  how  it  was  done: 

“Two  large  scows,  prepared  for  the  purpose  were 
hauled  alongside  and  the  work  of  lifting  the  brig  pro- 


Far  left:  LT  Stephen  Decatur  boarding  a Tripolitan  gunboat 

during  the  attack  on  Tripoli  by  CDR  Preble.  Center:  The  Battle 
of  Lake  Erie.  Below:  Examining  recruits  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  the 
early  1870s.  Officers  tested  "boots"  on  seamanship. 


ped  six  schooners  and  a sloop  with  which  he  later  de- 
feated his  British  opponent  off  Amherstburg  and 
coined  the  phrase,  “We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they 
are  ours.” 

Perhaps  the  prelude  to  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  is 
more  impressive  than  the  battle  itself,  for  the  building 
and  equipping  of  ships  at  that  time  and  place  was 
quite  an  undertaking.  For  example,  Perry  and  his  men 
had  to  tow  the  brig  Caledonia  as  well  as  the  schooners 
Sommers,  Tigress  and  Ohio  and  the  sloop  Trippe 


ceeded  as  fast  as  possible.  Pieces  of  massive  timber 
had  been  run  through  the  forward  and  after  ports 
when  the  scows  were  sunk  to  the  water’s  edge,  the 
ends  of  the  timbers  were  blocked  up,  supported  by 
these  floating  foundations.  The  plugs  were  now  put 
in  the  scows  and  the  water  was  pumped  out  of  them. 
By  this  process  the  brig  was  lifted  quite  two  feet 
though  when  she  was  got  on  the  bar,  it  was  found  that 
she  still  drew  too  much  water.  It  became  necessary,  in 
consequence,  to  cover  up  everything,  sink  the  scows 
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anew  and  block  up  the  timbers  afresh.  This  duty  oc- 
cupied the  whole  night.”  Fortunately  for  Perry, 
Niagara  crossed  the  bar  without  difficulty. 

It  should  suffice  to  say  that  Perry  won  the  battle  of 
Lake  Erie  and  that  his  energy  is  credited  with  creating 
a superior  flotilla  which  gave  the  United  States  control 
of  Lake  Erie,  the  upper  lakes  and  their  adjacent  terri- 
tory. 

A mong  the  men  who  served  with  Commodore  Perry 
^ when  he  won  a key  battle  against  the  British  on 
Lake  Erie  was  John  Johnson,  one  of  15  Black  sailors 
on  board.  “His  name  ought  to  be  registered  in  the  book 
of  fame  and  remembered  with  reverence  as  long  as 
bravery  is  a virtue,”  Perry  said  of  him. 


some  1000  Black  Americans  served  in  the  youthful 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Union  Navy  num- 
bered 30,000  Blacks  among  its  members  in  the  Civil 
War. 

iiANY  other  blacks  also  served  on  Confederate 
” ships.  Among  them  was  one  Black  sailor,  of  un- 
certain age,  who  apparently  started  out  at  an  early 
age  because  he  was  an  experienced  pilot. 

It  was  this  training  that  enabled  Robert  Smalls  to 
carry  out  a daring  escape  to  the  Union  side.  On  12 
May  1862  he  was  serving  as  coastal  pilot  on  the  Con- 
federate steamer  css  Planter.  At  0400,  when  the  ship’s 
officers  were  ashore,  Smalls  and  his  escape  party  of 
15  slaves  got  the  ship  underway,  and  moved  slowlv 
from  the  wharf  in  Charleston  Harbor  near  Confeder- 
ate headquarters.  Boldly  sailing  past  several  Confed- 
erate forts  which  guarded  the  harbor  entrance,  his 


During  the  battle  Johnson  was  struck  in  the  hip  by 
a 24-pound  cannonball  and  was  nearly  cut  in  half.  As 
he  lay  dying  on  the  deck,  Johnson  said  over  and  over, 
“Fire  away,  my  boys,”  exhorting  them  to  fight  on  and 
not  haul  the  colors  down. 

Many  other  Black  Americans  served  valorously  in 
the  War  of  1812— in  fact,  one  of  every  six  sailors  was 
Black.  Earlier,  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  1500  Blacks 
were  part  of  the  sea  service,  loading  guns,  working 
sails,  manning  boats  and  piloting  coastal  vessels. 

In  the  Mexican-American  War  (1846  and  1848) 


Confederate  flag  flying,  he  gave  the  correct  signal 
each  time  with  the  ship’s  whistle,  and  was  successful 
in  allaying  any  suspicions. 

As  he  passed  finally  beyond  the  range  of  the  huge 
guns  of  Fort  Sumter,  Smalls  hoisted  a white  flag  and 
then  sailed  his  ship  toward  the  Union  fleet  blockading 
the  harbor,  turning  it  over  to  them.  For  their  bold  ef- 
forts, he  and  his  Black  crew  were  awarded  half  the 
cash  value  of  the  ship  and  its  cargo  and,  further, 
Smalls  was  named  captain  of  the  vessel.  He  served  as 
its  skipper  until  it  was  decommissioned  after  the  war. 
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these,  of  course,  have  been  only  short  sketches  of 
■ the  careers  of  a few  men  who  went  to  sea  at  rela- 
tively tender  ages  in  our  colonial  days  and  our  early 
years  as  an  independent  nation.  A boy  going  to  sea 
was  by  no  means  the  exception  in  those  days,  for  it 
was  considered  perfectly  right  and  logical  for  a young 
boy  to  “grow  up  with  the  Navy.”  Indeed,  growing  up 
either  with  the  Merchant  Marine  or  the  Navy  was  the 
only  method  for  learning  seamanship  and  for  later  ris- 
ing to  command  of  a ship.  The  United  States  Naval 
Academy  didn’t  exist  until  slightly  more  than  a cen- 
tury ago  (126  years,  to  be  precise),  and  recruit  train- 
ing such  as  we  know  it  today  had  not  yet  been  con- 
ceived. 

To  return  to  the  naval  hero  first  mentioned  in  this 
report,  David  G.  Farragut  was  a good  example  of  what 
constituted  the  potentialities  of  an  early  Navy  educa- 
tion afloat.  Farragut  joined  the  Navy  when  he  was 


tling  against  the  bottom.  Farragut’s  wooden  ships 
forced  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  ironclad 
Tennessee  and  the  subsequent  surrender  of  Mobile 
Bay’s  forts. 

It  was  largely  the  interest  developed  by  Stephen  B. 
Luce  in  training  young  men  for  both  the  Navy  and  the 
Merchant  Marine  which  evolved  into  a blueprint  for 
improving  training  in  general.  During  his  naval  career, 
Luce  produced  a text  on  seamanship  and  commanded 
both  fighting  and  training  ships.  He  was  also  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport— a training 


Far  left:  An  early  photograph  of  Navymen  taken  during  the 
1860s.  Center:  Commodore  Forragut's  squadron  ond  CAPT  Porter's 
mortar  fleet  entering  the  Mississippi  River.  The  wooden  ships  for 
the  Union  stood  up  well  to  the  Confederate  ironclads.  Below:  USS 
Hartford  boat  crew  — 1866. 


only  nine  years  old  and  never  missed  an  opportunity 
to  shoulder  responsibility.  He  learned  to  speak  Span- 
ish, Italian,  French,  and  even  Arabic;  he  commanded 
a prize  ship  when  he  was  only  12;  and  was  considered 
an  accomplished  officer  before  he  was  20  years  old. 
It  was  much  later  that  his  big  moment  finally  came— 
when  he  ordered  his  ships  into  Mobile  Bay,  which  was 
sown  with  mines  (then  called  torpedoes).  After  seeing 
one  ship  blown  to  bits  and  his  others  hesitate,  Farra- 
gut damned  the  torpedoes  and  headed  his  own  ship, 
Hartford,  across  the  mines,  which  could  be  heard  rat- 


idea  which  was  not  only  copied  by  the  U.  S.  Army, 
but  by  the  armed  forces  of  other  countries  as  well. 

Although  the  concept  of  formal  training  for  both 
officers  and  enlisted  men,  together  with  changing  so- 
cial conditions,  have  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
sending  young  boys  to  sea,  the  fact  that  midshipmen 
no  longer  go  to  sea  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  that  boys 
of  12  or  13  no  longer  command  ships,  in  no  way  re- 
moves the  accent  from  youth  in  today’s  Navy.  Now- 
adays, however,  the  Navy  separates  the  men  who 
made  it  from  the  boys  who  didn’t.  —Robert  Neil 
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CLEAN-UP  CONSERVATION  CAMPAIGN 


U it  is  better,”  quoth  the  sage,  “to  light  one  little 

1 candle  than  to  curse  the  darkness.”  While  many 
decry  the  ecological  damage  done  to  the  world,  a 
number  of  individuals  and  small  groups  (including  a 
sizable  number  in  the  Navy)  have  taken  the  sage 
seriously  and  cleaned  up  the  comer  of  the  world  which 
they  inhabit. 

Spring  is  the  traditional  time  for  conducting  clean- 
up campaigns  and  Newport’s  Naval  Officer  Training 
Center  didn’t  let  the  opportunity  pass  without  dispos- 
ing of  accumulated  debris  which  made  the  waterfront 
at  Coddington  Point  a major  eyesore. 

Equipped  with  large  plastic  bags  and  a sense  of  out- 
rage, about  600  military  and  civilian  participants  gath- 
ered the  trash  and  litter  which  had  either  floated 
in  from  elsewhere  or  had  been  thrown  there  during 
seasons  past.  When  they  had  completed  their  labors, 
they  found  they  had  picked  up  29  tons  of  rubbish. 
The  flotsam  ranged  in  size  from  the  ubiquitous  alumi- 
num can  to  decaying  pilings  which  required  the 
strength  of  several  men  to  move. 

Spring  at  Pearl  Harbor  also  saw  the  beginning  of 
a campaign  which  those  participating  expected  to 
last  from  12  to  18  months.  The  territory  to  be  covered 
was  no  less  than  all  the  Navy-controlled  Pearl  Harbor 
shoreline  and  waters.  The  object  in  view  was  to  clear 
away  considerable  litter  and  debris,  some  of  which 
was  left  from  the  1941  attack. 

An  A-frame  “ecology  barge”  equipped  with  a winch 
was  built  by  the  men  of  Harbor  Clearance  One  at 


Pearl  and  pressed  into  service  to  help  rid  the  harbor 
of  its  abandoned  waterside  structures  and  sunken 
hulks.  According  to  Fourteenth  Naval  District  Head- 
quarters the  project  ties  in  with  a long-range  program 
to  free  Pearl  Harbor  from  all  pollution  in  an  effort  to 
preserve  the  area’s  environment  and  natural  beauty. 

pvEN  Navymen  who  have  been  stationed  at  Pearl 
“ might  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  abandoned 
harbor  facilities  and  sunken  craft  which  dot  the  shore- 
line. Many  of  them  are  in  advanced  stages  of  decay 
and  sometimes  break  up  to  present  hazards  to  navi- 
gation. By  the  time  clearance  work  is  completed, 
Fourteenth  Naval  District  Headquarters  expects  the 
only  sunken  hulls  remaining  in  the  harbor  to  be  those 
of  uss  Utah  and  uss  Arizona,  both  of  which  are 
designated  as  memorials. 

At  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Station,  Navymen  be- 
longing to  an  organization  called  gleam  (for  Great 
Lakes  Ecology  Association  for  Military),  with  their 
wives  and  children,  met  to  elect  officers  in  June  1971 
and  to  set  their  objectives  for  the  year  ahead  of  them. 
The  program  they  outlined  was  aimed  at  beautifying 
the  base,  marking  cycling  trails,  sustaining  wildlife 
and  natural  areas,  reducing  waste,  litter  and  pollution, 
and  supporting  national  conservation  organizations. 

By  the  end  of  the  summer,  their  objectives  had 
largely  been  accomplished.  Bicycle  trails  on  the  base 
had  been  marked  and  a program  was  worked  out  to 
recycle  glass,  metal  cans  and  paper.  Everybody 
pitched  in  to  clean  up  the  debris  and  the  refuse  which 
spoiled  Nunn  Beach,  a large  recreation  area  along 
Lake  Michigan’s  waterfront.  Club  members  also 
joined  forces  with  Downey  Veterans  Hospital  person- 
nel to  improve  a 10-acre  park. 

After  learning  that  each  ton  of  paper  they  collected 
and  recycled  saved  17  trees  from  the  pulp  mills,  the 
club  organized  paper  drives  and  also  placed  recep- 
tacles near  buildings  for  cans  and  bottles,  as  well  as 
papers.  The  papers  collected  by  the  club  members 


From  left:  Clean-up  campaign  at  Newport  (top).  Pearl  Harbor 
(center)  and  Bermuda  (below). 


were  sold  for  $220  which  was  earmarked  for  the  pur- 
chase of  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  to  beautify  the 
base. 

^oinc  farther  afield,  more  than  a hundred  vol- 
unteered  to  clean  up  a creek  which  had  become 
a dumping  place  for  wastepaper,  cans,  bottles,  plastic 
sheets,  rubber  tires,  steel  barrels  and  wooden  doors. 
Within  three  hours,  the  job  was  done  and  six  dump- 
sters were  filled  with  trash  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  an  eyesore. 

After  the  creek  had  been  conquered,  the  gleam 
volunteers  set  to  work  on  a base-wide  field  day  and 
filled  70  dumpsters  with  trash.  After  the  work  had 
been  done,  the  gleam  members  took  time  out  to  re- 
view what  they  accomplished.  Their  tally  included 
1190  trees  saved  from  pulp  mills  through  the  collection 
of  paper  for  recycling.  They  also  had  the  thanks  of 
everyone  on  the  base  who  appreciated  the  fall  colors 
and  spring  flowers  provided  by  the  new  plantings. 
Both  parents  and  kids  appreciated  the  newly  marked 
bicycle  paths,  but  perhaps  the  greatest  achievement 
was  the  growing  awareness  that  such  everyday  items 
as  newspapers,  cans  and  bottles  can  be  reused. 

Nor  are  the  members  of  Great  Lakes’  gleam  the 
only  Navy  people  who  have  discovered  that  throw- 
away articles  can  be  recycled.  At  Bainbridge’s  Naval 
Training  Center,  metal  cans  have  been  collected  door- 
to-door  and  shipped  to  Baltimore  to  reuse. 

■ n the  past,  Bainbridge  has  exhibited  considerable 

■ official  concern  for  environmental  protection,  but 
the  idea  for  the  door-to-door  collection  of  cans  was 
sparked  by  Ensign  William  Hymes,  a Naval  Academy 
Prep  School  English  instructor.  A committee  of  Navy- 
men concerned  about  the  spreading  of  environmental 
pollution  was  formed  for  the  distribution  of  informa- 
tion on  preparing  cans  for  collection,  then  days  were 
designated  for  picking  up  the  cans. 

Even  the  younger  generation  at  Bainbridge  did  its 
part  for  ecology  when  Boy  Scouts,  out  to  earn  merit 
badges,  helped  stock  nearby  streams  with  about  2000 
rainbow  trout  which  were  supplied  by  the  Maryland 
Inland  Fisheries  and  Game  Commission.  The  fish  were 
put  into  Basin  Run  and  Principio  Creek. 

And  speaking  of  Bainbridge,  the  nuclear-powered 
guided  missile  frigate  uss  Bainbridge  (DLGN  25), 
doesn’t  take  a back  seat  to  the  shore-based  installa- 
tions in  ecological  efforts  either.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Lieutenant  Kenneth  S.  Levinson,  a Bainbridge 
Ecology  Club  was  founded  a year  ago. 

The  club  began  a shipwide  recycling  program  for 
metal  and  paper  by  placing  receptacles  in  convenient 
locations  about  the  ship.  Periodically,  the  aluminum 
items  are  collected  and  transferred  to  the  Cruiser- 
Destroyer  Flotilla  Three  Collection  Center  at  Long 
Beach’s  Naval  Station.  Other  reclaimable  material  is 
taken  to  the  California  State  College  Recycling  Center 
at  Long  Beach. 

The  ecology  club  also  initiated  an  education  pro- 
gram on  board  and  has  sponsored  a cleanup  drive  on 
an  R&R  beach  in  a WestPac  port.  The  club  was  also 
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instrumental  in  earning  the  honors  accorded  to  Bain- 
bridge  in  ComFirstFleet’s  1971  Pollution  Control 
Award  competition. 

Lieutenant  Dell  Keehn  aboard  uss  Camden  (AOE 
2)  was  another  prime  mover  in  a pollution  control 
effort.  He  persuaded  the  ship’s  crew  to  collect  cans 
for  recycling.  From  cans,  the  crew  branched  out  to 
collecting  glass  and  newsprint.  During  a yard  period 
last  year,  the  effort  began  to  show  a profit  when  the 
ship’s  crew  was  augmented  by  yard  workers.  It  was 
then  that  Camden  donated  between  $400  and  $500  to 
California  State  College  at  Long  Beach  which  the 
Camden  men  used  as  a collection  point  and  which 
has  an  ecology  program  of  its  own.  It  might  also  be 
said  that  Camden’s  crew,  while  at  sea,  stores  its  re- 
usable refuse  until  the  ship  returns  to  port  and  the 
trash  can  be  taken  to  a collection  point. 

/'amden’s  crew  also  tackled  the  problem  of  deter- 
^ gent  nutrients  by  doing  its  laundry  with  low  phos- 
phate detergents.  LT  Keehn  also  persuaded  other 
ships  and  stations  in  the  area  to  establish  recycling 
programs  of  their  own. 

A recycling  project  also  began  at  Norfolk’s  Naval 
Station  when  steel  drums  were  placed  at  vending 
machine  locations  late  last  year.  The  soft-drink  cans 
which  were  collected  were  picked  up  by  the  station 
disposal  crew,  taken  to  a recycling  center  to  be 
crushed,  then  shipped  to  a Maryland  steel  plant  for 
reuse. 

there  has  also  been  a tendency  toward  education  in 
* environmental  preservation  and  cooperation  with 
civilian  organizations  to  reach  environmental  objec- 
tives. For  example,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  citi- 
zens who  wanted  to  monitor  sealife  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  found  property  rights  of  others  made  access  to 
critical  points  almost  impossible.  The  Navy,  however, 
offered  to  permit  interested  high  school  students  who 
were  engaged  in  Project  MEB  (for  Marine  Ecology 
Besearch)  to  take  samples  of  the  fish  population  and 
also  mud  samples  from  the  Supply  Center’s  1000-foot 
water  frontage.  It  also  offered  3000  square  feet  of 
unused  classroom  space  at  its  fuel  farm  at  Point  Mo- 
late  near  the  north  end  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Teachers  and  volunteers,  students  from  the  Contra 
Costa  County  School  System,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Alameda  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  went  to 
work  and  painted  the  classrooms  and  converted  them 
into  marine  biological  laboratories.  During  the  past 
school  year,  they  were  used  by  30  public  and  private 
high  school  students  each  day  who  came  from  the 
entire  bay  area. 

The  students  learned  how  to  test  bay  water  for 
salinity,  turbidity,  oxygen  content  and  dissolved  ni- 
trates and  phosphates. 

Farther  west,  in  Hawaii,  the  Fourteenth  Naval  Dis- 
trict conducted  an  environmental  conference  last 
spring— the  third  in  a series.  Two  hundred  attended 
the  seminar  to  learn  about  tools  being  used  to  monitor 
pollution  and  how  to  establish  measurements  in  pol- 
lution control. 


i*#HiLE  others  were  cleaning  up  land  and  surface 
water  areas,  other  Navymen  donned  scuba  gear 
and  went  after  the  trash  accumulated  beneath  the 
water.  For  example,  a scuba  club  known  as  the  Ber- 
muda Beef  Boamers  from  the  Naval  Air  Station  and 
Bermuda’s  NASA  site,  went  to  work  scouring  the  bot- 
toms of  inlets,  bays  and  small  harbors,  removing  tons 
of  debris.  In  addition  to  their  underwater  activities, 
they  swept  the  beaches  clean. 

Such  drives  are  a major  part  of  a campaign  carried 
on  by  both  the  Bermuda  government  and  the  U.  S. 
Navy  to  keep  pollution  from  spoiling  this  island  on 
which  thousands  of  American  vacationers  enjoy  sun- 
shine and  fine  beaches.  Unfortunately,  those  who 
spend  their  vacations  on  Bermuda  don’t  always  share 
the  Reef  Roamers’  concern.  In  one  of  the  dives  con- 
ducted by  the  club,  the  scuba  men  brought  up  3000 
pounds  of  trash  left  behind  by  careless  campers. 

At  Gaeta,  Italy,  where  uss  Springfield  (CLG  7)  is 
homeported,  men  from  the  guided  missile  cruiser  also 
got  into  their  scuba  gear  and,  taking  advantage  of  a 
non-workday,  set  out  to  clear  the  Fleet  landing  of 
rubbish.  The  “Underseadogs”  worked  an  area  120  feet 
along  the  seawall  and  at  depths  of  about  10  feet.  All 
the  soda  pop  bottles  they  brought  to  the  surface  were 
given  to  members  of  the  base’s  Boy  Scout  Troop  85 
who  planned  to  sell  them  for  reuse  and  fatten  the 
troop’s  treasury. 

Forrest  Andrews,  a Navy  lieutenant  stationed  at  At- 
sugi,  Japan,  together  with  several  of  his  fellow  officers, 
conducted  one  of  the  more  sophisticated  ecological 
efforts  undertaken  unofficially.  The  group  became 
concerned  by  quantities  of  oil  which  fouled  the  river 
which  ran  through  the  base’s  golf  course  and  threat- 
ened to  close  a popular  recreation  area  at  Enoshima 
Bay,  into  which  the  river  emptied,  about  11  miles 
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from  Atsugi’s  Naval  Air  Facility. 

Besides  damaging  the  golf  course  and  the  bay,  the 
farmers  around  Atsugi  who  depended  on  the  river’s 
water,  found  their  crops  being  damaged.  LT  Andrews 
and  his  fellow  officers  decided  to  do  something  about 
the  situation.  The  company  which  was  polluting  the 
river  proved  to  be  cooperative  and  sought  to  find  a 
solution  which  would  be  mutually  acceptable. 

LT  Andrews  remembered  seeing  advertisements  of 
a new  Japanese  chemical  at  a trade  fair  he  had  re- 
cently attended.  According  to  its  manufacturer’s 
claims,  the  new  compound  soaked  up  oil  from  watery 
surfaces. 
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Below,  left:  The  Underseadogs  survey  a wide  array  of  litter.  Lett 
and  above:  Members  of  the  Bainbridge  Ecology  Club  during 

clean-up  operations. 


A fter  an  investigation,  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  merely  stopping  the  oil  flow  from  the  plant 
would  not  immediately  remedy  the  situation.  The  oil 
was  stored  by  nature  in  a swampy  area  and  would, 
for  a long  time  to  come,  continue  to  pollute  the  river, 
especially  during  rains. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  group  combined  its  efforts 
to  construct  a baffle  system  which  could  be  placed 
in  the  river.  The  device  proved  to  be  successful  be- 
cause it  caused  much  of  the  oil  to  collect  upstream  in  a 
pool  from  which  it  could  easily  be  pumped.  Farther 
downstream  at  a dam,  the  new  chemical  which  LT 
Andrews  had  seen  advertised  at  the  trade  fair  was 
placed  in  a mesh  bag  and  stretched  across  the  dam’s 
front  to  soak  up  oil  which  eluded  the  battle. 

The  solution  proved  to  be  effective  during  the 
river’s  normal  flow  and  the  officers  had  high  hope  that 
it  would  continue  to  keep  the  river  free  of  oil  when 
spring  rains  increased  the  flow. 

Of  course,  the  efforts  reported  here  are  only 
samplings  of  those  being  made  by  Navymen  around 
the  world.  They  are  doing  what  they  can  do  simply 
because  they  are  concerned.  Most  certainly  their  ef- 
forts, and  those  which  have  gone  unreported,  are  note- 
worthy and  are  more  than  commendable.  Rather  than 
“letting  George  do  it,”  these  Navymen  are  lighting 
their  candles  to  alleviate  the  darkness.  —Robert  Neil 
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NAVY  HOUSING 

SAN  DIEGO  STYLE 


Pan  Diego  is  a Navy  town,  and  housing,  assuredly, 
**  has  been  a critical  need  of  the  military  located 
there.  This  need  is  well  on  the  way  to  being  met 
through  increased  military  construction  and  private 
community  support  housing. 

There  are  an  estimated  40,000  to  50,000  serv  icemen 
in  the  San  Diego  area  with  their  families.  At  present, 
there  are  about  3500  units  of  public  quarters  available 
for  assignment  under  the  San  Diego  Navy  Public 
Works  Center  operation. 

Because  of  the  general  housing  shortage,  the  Navy 
has  encouraged  its  families  in  the  area  to  purchase 
homes  under  a new  home-purchase  subsidy  in  which 
the  government  contracts  to  pay  that  part  of  the  home 
mortgage  payments  which  exceed  20  per  cent  of  a 
Navyman’s  adjusted  income. 

Past  figures  indicate  that  nearly  10,000  families 
were  listed  as  homeowners  but  it  is  unknown  how 
many  were  bought  under  the  subsidy  program.  Ap- 
proximately 17,000  military  families  rent  civilian 
homes  in  the  area,  with  rents  ranging  from  $200  to 
$300  monthly.  Lower-  and  moderate-income  militarv 
families  are  also  receiving  much  benefit  from  govern- 
ment-subsidized rental  housing.  Five  hundred  units  of 
rental  housing,  subsidized  by  government  assistance 
payment  to  the  sponsor,  which  is  reflected  in  reduced 
rents,  have  been  allocated  for  Navy  at  San  Diego  for 
priority  occupancy  by  military  families.  Two  hundred 
and  seventy  of  these  units  are  already  occupied  and 
the  remaining  projects  are  under  construction  or  firmly 
planned.  In  addition,  at  the  last  report  over  3000  Navy 
families  were  occupying  other  government-subsidized 
housing  in  the  San  Diego  area. 

Good  housing  is  high  on  the  Navy’s  priority  list.  The 
end  payoff  is  obvious  and  here’s  the  reason  why. 

■the  Navy  takes  pride  in  a modem,  well-equipped 

• and  professionally  manned  military  force.  The  ef- 
ficiency of  that  professional  force  is  affected  by  the 
stability  of  the  home  life  of  each  of  its  men  and 
women. 

Many  factors  determine  whether  a Navyman  will 
have  the  peace  of  mind  which  permits  him  to  operate 
at  peak  efficiency  in  the  performance  of  his  military 
duties.  A well-housed  family  at  home  reflects  back  to 
the  military  man  the  happiness  and  the  contentment 
his  family  is  experiencing  because  of  its  favorable  en- 
vironment. Therefore,  a well-planned  Navy  housing 
community  not  only  reaps  benefits  for  the  local  com- 
munity but  it  also  provides  a source  of  pleasure  and 

• CAPT  Ralph  B.  Grahl,  CO  of  the  San  Diego  Navy  Public  Works 
Center  speaks  at  the  dedication  ceremony. 

• SGT  and  Mrs.  Karl  Lofquist  were  one  of  the  first  families  given 
the  keys  to  a Murphy  Canyon  home. 

• HM1  and  Mrs.  Robert  Miller  talk  with  RADM  Herbert  Stoecklein 
following  dedication  ceremonies. 
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satisfaction  to  all  military  men  living  in  that  commu- 
nity. 

Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  toward  alleviat- 
ing the  serious  housing  shortage  for  San  Diego  area 
military  families.  They  are  reflected  in  plans  of  the 
Murphy  Canyon  Navy  Housing  Project.  The  project  is 
being  built  on  710  acres  of  Navy-owned  land  about 
10  miles  from  downtown  San  Diego. 

The  Navy’s  master  plan  for  development  of  the  area 
will  permit  about  2335  units  of  Navy  housing  to  be 
built  as  requirements  dictate.  The  master  plan  includes 
a number  of  recreational  amenities  and  community 
services. 

It  also  includes  space  for  construction  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  a fire  station,  recreation  build- 
ing, management  and  shop  maintenance  facilities  and 
a branch  store  of  the  Navy  Exchange.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  an  assortment  of  “tot-yards”  with  chil- 
dren’s playground  equipment. 

The  first  units  under  Murphy  Canyon  Phase  I,  con- 
sisting of  900  units,  have  been  completed  and  the 
contract  for  an  additional  600  units  under  Phase  II 
has  been  awarded. 

The  housing  project  was  recently  dedicated  and  a 

Navy  enlisted  man  and  his  family  moved  in  immedi- 
ately. Some  70  units  were  included  in  the  first  block 
of  housing  in  Murphy  Canyon  which  was  ready. 

The  new  housing  is  being  built  under  a new  con- 
cept dubbed  the  “turn  key.”  Under  this  program  the 
contractor  provides  a full  range  of  services  from  de- 
sign to  construction  and  then  turns  the  finished  house 
over  to  the  Navy. 

Murphy  Canyon  is  not  the  only  turn  key  project 
being  constructed  by  the  Navy.  At  the  recent  dedica- 
tion ceremony,  San  Diego  area  resident  officer  in 
charge  of  construction  (Captain  J.  G.  Devlin,  CEC, 
USN)  called  it  the  largest  and  best  of  the  Navy’s 
projects  underway  to  date. 

Looking  back,  the  Navy  originally  estimated  the 
first  900  units  in  Murphy  Canyon  would  cost  $18  mil- 
lion to  build.  But  the  contract  was  awarded  in  early 
1971  for  just  over  $16  million. 

■ | nder  the  Phase  II  contract  for  600  additional 
v units,  dirt  is  now  being  turned  at  the  start  of  con- 
struction with  a price  tag  of  $12.8  million.  Of  the  total 
units  under  this  contract,  596  dwellings  will  be  erected 
in  the  second  phase  of  Murphy  Canyon,  a Navy  proj- 
ect which  adjoins  the  large  civilian  development  Tier- 
rasanta  with  homes  up  into  the  $40,000  price  range. 
The  four  remaining  homes  will  be  built  at  the  San 
Diego  North  Island  Naval  Air  Station  for  use  by  flag 
and  senior  officers. 

All  units  under  the  first  contract  are  scheduled  for 
completion  in  mid- 1973;  for  the  600  additional  units, 
the  first  are  expected  to  be  completed  by  mid-1973. 

• Two-story,  three-bedroom  units  take  shape  in  the  Murphy  Canyon 
Navy  Housing  Project. 

• A three-bedroom  unit  in  the  enlisted  section  of  Murphy  Canyon 
nears  completion. 

• During  recent  open  house,  prospective  San  Diego  area  military 
families  get  a personal  view  of  the  new  Navy  homes. 
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All  units  of  the  second  phase  are  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted by  February  1974. 

It  sounds  like  a big  project.  However,  to  put  it  in 
its  king-sized  perspective,  it’s  best  to  consider  some 
facts  and  figures. 

Enough  earth  will  have  been  moved  by  the  time  the 
first  900  units  are  complete  next  year  to  create  about 
130  acres  of  building  site. 

■development  of  the  900-unit  housing  complex 
includes  roads,  underground  utilities,  full  land- 
scaping with  common  green  belt  concept,  and  fully 
equipped  adult  recreational  areas  and  the  children 
tot-yards. 

The  Navy’s  new  Murphy  Canyon  Navy  Housing 
Project  in  San  Diego  offers  an  appealing  alternative  to 
the  typical  dormitory-style  design  of  many  older  Navy 
developments.  Actually,  it  is  the  first  such  Navy  resi- 
dential development  for  its  people  in  the  county. 

All  Navy  housing  in  the  area  falls  under  the  opera- 
tional control  of  the  San  Diego  Navy  Public  Works 
Center.  Murphy  Canyon  will  bring  the  total  to  seven 


Top:  Navy  families  inspect  during  open  house.  Below:  Strolling 
around  the  still-developing  project.  Facing  page:  ENS  Bruce  Kinney 
and  family  were  among  the  first  to  move  in. 


for  Navy  housing  projects  in  the  area. 

Head  of  the  PWC  Housing  Dept.  Al  Reisweber, 
said  that  the  new  concept  in  military  housing,  evident 
in  Murphy  Canyon,  should  result  in  better  morale 
among  local  Navy  residents. 

“When  the  project  is  complete  it  will  be  just  like  a 
small  town.  It  is  all  new  housing  and,  most  important, 
it’s  centrally  located,’’  Reisweber  said. 

THE  ENLISTED  MENS  UNITS  OFFER  two-  and  four-bed- 
1 room,  single-story  designs  and  two-story  design  with 
three  bedrooms.  Officers’  units  are  offered  in  single- 
story, three-  and  four-bedroom  designs. 

Government-furnished  accessories  for  all  units  in- 
clude drapes  for  all  windows,  refrigerators,  gas  ranges 
with  oven-cleaning  capabilities,  and  dishwashers.  Each 
unit  also  has  a trash  enclosure  on  the  outside  by  the 
garage. 

There  are  five  basic  color  schemes  with  wallpaper 
in  the  kitchens  and  bathrooms.  All  units  have  central 
heating  with  overhead  ducts.  Flooring  is  vinyl  tile  and 
the  three-bedroom  enlisted  men’s  homes  have  carpet- 
ing on  the  stairs  and  upstairs  hall. 

Sliding  glass  doors  lead  from  the  living  room  to 
outside  covered  patios  with  landscaped  yards.  Paved 
walkways  through  the  back  yards  lead  to  a play  area 
on  each  block. 

Tubs  and  showers  in  all  units  are  of  fiber  glass  and 
the  shower  in  the  master  bath  is  fitted  with  a sliding 
glass  door.  Fiber  glass  is  also  used  as  insulation  in  ceil- 
ings and  walls. 

a major  feature  is  the  amount  of  storage  space— 
^ each  bedroom  has  a large  closet  with  sliding  doors 
and  each  house  has  a walk-in  storage  closet.  There  is 
additional  storage  space  in  the  garage. 

Added  features  include  available  cable  television, 
garbage  disposal,  and  washer-dryer  hookups  in  the 
garage.  All  utilities  and  maintenance  will  be  paid  by 
the  Navy. 

Pets  are  allowed— one  dog  or  one  cat  or  both,  how- 
ever, is  the  limit  per  family. 

Enlisted  men’s  homes  have  a single-car  garage;  four- 
bedroom  officers’  units  have  a two-car  garage.  There 
is  a recreation  park  with  a variety  of  facilities  for  en- 
listed men  and  a separate  area  for  officers. 

One  drawback  of  the  project  is  the  present  lack  of 
school  facilities  for  children.  However,  arrangements 
have  been  made  by  the  Navy  with  about  13  schools 
throughout  San  Diego.  When  the  Navy  family  moves 
in,  children  are  assigned  to  specific  schools.  Attempts 
are  made,  though,  to  assign  all  children  of  the  same 
family  to  the  same  school. 

Land  has  been  reserved  for  construction  of  four  ele- 
mentary schools  and  sites  are  being  acquired  by  the 
school  district  for  additional  school  facilities. 

jujurphy  Canyon  is  primarily  a Navy  housing  proj- 
ect  but  the  homes  are  available  to  all  San  Diego 
area  military. 

The  houses  were  designed  in  keeping  with  tradi- 
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tional  California  styles  such  as  Spanish,  contemporary 
and  ranch,  and  are  offered  in  20  separate  exterior  ele- 
vations. Exteriors  are  stucco  and  brick— the  variety  of 
styles  gives  a certain  character  to  the  community. 

At  the  June  1971  groundbreaking  ceremony  for 
Murphy  Canyon,  Commandant  of  the  Eleventh  Naval 
District  Rear-Admiral  Joseph  Williams,  Jr.,  said,  “This 
ceremony  is  the  culmination  of  many  months  of  work 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  military  and  civil  officials  to 
help  provide  suitable  living  accommodations  for  our 
servicemen  and  their  families.” 

The  first  two  military  families  presented  with  keys 
to  their  homes  in  Murphy  Canyon,  during  the  recent 
dedication  ceremony,  stated  their  views. 

Marine  SGT  Karl  R.  Lofquist,  assigned  as  a drill 
instructor  at  the  Marine  Corps  Recmit  Depot,  said, 
‘The  new  housing  is  the  best  I have  seen  in  my  seven 
years  of  service.” 

He  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  occupy  a two-bedroom 
unit;  they’re  expecting  their  first  child  soon. 

the  second  family,  that  of  Hospitalman  First  Class 
* Robert  Miller,  Sr.,  includes  his  wife,  Jovita,  and 
their  four  children.  They  now  occupy  a new  four-bed- 
room home  in  Murphy  Canyon. 

Miller,  a 13-year  Navy  veteran,  is  an  X-ray  techni- 
cian at  the  Balboa  Naval  Hospital.  He  said,  “The  new 
housing  is  outstanding  and  I have  never  seen  anything 
in  the  Navy  like  it  before.  I don’t  think  it’s  possible  for 
the  Navy  to  provide  better  housing.” 

Like  SGT  Lofquist,  Miller  said,  too,  there’s  a direct 
relationship  between  his  home  life  and  his  work. 

“When  you  know  your  family  is  settled  in  the  kind 
of  surroundings,  such  as  these,  one  is  able  to  forget 
about  a lot  of  his  worries  and  concentrate  more  on  his 
job.”  There’s  a happier  end  result,  Miller  said. 

Navy  Civil  Engineer  Corps  Ensign  and  Mrs.  Bruce 
Kinney  presented  the  officer  point  of  view  concerning 
Murphy  Canyon.  Mrs.  Kinney  said,  “This  is  my  first 
time  to  live  in  a new  home;  it’s  exciting,  and  far  better 
than  living  in  an  apartment.  We  have  to  get  used  to 
the  extra  space,  now  that  we  have  three-bedroom 
quarters. 

“The  house  is  especially  nice  and  roomy,  and  the 
back  yard  . . . it’s  a beautiful  view.” 

ENS  Kinney  said,  “It’s  some  of  the  nicest  Navy 
housing  I’ve  seen,  and  the  construction  is  up  to  par.” 
Al  Reisweber  of  the  San  Diego  Navy  Public  Works 
Center  explained  some  of  the  “thought  process”  which 
went  into  the  Murphy  Canyon  Navy  Housing  project. 

“In  the  past,  cost  competition  was  the  major  factor 
concerning  the  Navy  in  new  housing  construction.  But 
the  new  turn  key  program  additionally  calls  for  design 
competition.  This  means  the  successful  bidder  is  tasked 
with  providing  the  highest  quality  housing  per  dollar. 
It  indicates  the  Navy  is  getting  more  house  per  dollar.” 

The  turn  key  concept  appears  to  have  gained  favor- 
■ able  response  from  the  construction  industry.  The 
program  permits  use  of  the  latest  concepts  in  subdivi- 
sion, development  design  and  construction. 


“Part  of  the  overall  plan  is  the  Navy’s  policy  which 
dictates  that  new  housing  construction  be  compatible 
with  the  surrounding  environment  in  the  civilian  com- 
munity. Factors  considered  before  starting  construction 
in  Murphy  Canyon  included  such  items  as  location  of 
green  belt  areas,  recreation  areas,  public  schools  and 
community  facilities,”  Reisweber  added. 

Why  is  the  Navy  in  the  housing  business? 

Department  of  Defense  policy  stipulates  that  the 
Armed  Services  should  basically  depend  on  a local 
community  to  provide  housing  for  military  families. 
But  when  there’s  insufficient  housing  within  the  eco- 
nomic means  of  military  families  within  the  private  sec- 
tor, it’s  necessary  to  build  government  housing.  The 
reason  in  San  Diego  is  apparent— there  are  about 
50,000  military  families  and  only  3500  Navy  housing 
units. 

Today,  the  Navy  is  making  giant  strides  in  con- 
struction of  new  housing  for  its  families.  In  San  Diego, 
Murphy  Canyon  is  one  large  step  towards  providing 
good  housing  for  the  local  Navy  community. 

—By  Gerald  R.  Boling 
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pushing 

the  fleet 
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the  men  aboard  a Navy  tugboat  succeed  in  doing 
* what  few  others  have  dared  try— namely  pushing 
the  United  States  Fleet  around.  Over  the  years,  they 
have  done  it  so  often,  in  such  widely  separated  places, 
and  under  such  diverse  circumstances  that  a kind  of 
sea  lore  has  grown  up  around  the  vessels,  which  range 
in  size  from  small  to  not  so  small. 

The  smaller  craft  are  to  be  found  in  the  Fleet  Serv- 
ice Force  and  the  larger,  ocean-going  tugs  are  desig- 
nated support  ships.  As  might  be  expected,  the  Fleet 
Service  Craft  and  the  Fleet  Support  Ships  have  their 
own  kind  of  work  to  do.  The  latter,  for  example,  in- 
clude Fleet  tugs  (ATFs)  and  auxiliary  tugs  (ATAs) 
which  are  larger  and  wider  ranging  than  the  Navy’s 
service  craft.  Sometimes  they  provide  their  skippers 
with  opportunities  to  display  seamanship  virtuosity. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Fleet  tug  uss  Moctobi  (ATF 
105). 

A couple  of  years  ago,  when  Moctobi  was  moving 
along  a narrow  river  in  Vietnam  with  a tow  in  charge, 
another  ship  suddenly  was  seen  bearing  down  on  the 
tug  from  the  opposite  direction.  Moctobis  tow  made 
stopping  out  of  the  question.  The  skipper,  a young 
jaygee,  quickly  saw  that  the  only  salvation  for  both 
ships  was  for  one  to  veer  to  the  extreme  starboard  and 
that  it  was  extremely  important  for  both  to  know 
which  ship  was  to  zig  and  which  was  to  zag.  The  Fleet 
tug  took  the  initiative,  hugging  the  starboard  bank 
while  the  other  ship  squeaked  narrowly  by.  A mid- 
stream collision  narrowly  averted,  Moctobi’ s crew 
mopped  its  collective  brow,  then  broke  into  a cheer. 

at  that  time,  Moctobi  carried  a crew  of  85  men  in 
the  205-foot  deck  space  between  her  bow  and 
her  stem.  Her  four  sets  of  diesel  engines  could  pro- 
duce more  than  3000  horsepower,  which  was  ample 
for  her  needs  and  gave  her  a speed  of  16  knots  with- 
out a tow.  Moctobis  primary  mission  was  long-distance 
towing  and,  in  that  line,  she  could  pull  the  Fleet’s 
largest  aircraft  carrier  behind  her  for  2000  miles  with- 
out stopping. 

Moctobi’s  towing  ability  notwithstanding,  she  was 
also  called  upon  to  do  salvage  and  rescue  jobs  and 
to  take  on  diving  assignments.  Some  of  her  more  out- 
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standing  duties  included  being  a primary  search  and 
rescue  vessel  during  the  1969  fire  aboard  uss  Enter- 
prise (CYAN  65),  helping  dock  cavalry  division  trans- 
ports in  the  first  days  of  the  occupation  of  Japan,  and 
towing  the  disabled  stores  ship  uss  Procyon  (AF  61) 
for  800  miles.  The  latter  might  have  been  no  more 
than  a run-of-the-mill  tow  job  for  Moctohi  except 
that  she  and  Procyon  reached  their  destination  in  two 
days  less  than  the  best  estimates  advanced  by  others. 

Perhaps  Moctobi’s  most  unusual  tow  was  an  84- 
year-old,  four-masted  Scottish  ship  which  she  brought 
to  Honolulu  through  what  sometimes  was  a 20-foot 
sea  whipped  to  a froth  by  40-knot  winds.  The  Scottish 
four-master,  incidentally,  was  brought  to  Hawaii  to 
serve  as  a seagoing  museum. 

* lthouch  an  auxiliary  ocean  tug  is  about  60  feet 
shorter  than  a fleet  tug  and,  consequently,  car- 
ries a smaller  crew  (five  officers  and  41  enlisted  men) 
some  have  had  pretty  unusual  careers.  The  former 
uss  Kalmia  (ATA  184)  is  a case  in  point. 

Kalmia  (which  was  loaned  to  Colombia  in  1971) 
was  commissioned  in  November  1944  and  operated 
in  the  Philippines  until  1946  when  she  was  decom- 
missioned and  placed  in  an  inactive  tug  division.  After 
a brief  rest,  however,  she  was  recommissioned  and 
fitted  with  a landing  platform  for  a drone  aircraft, 
thereby  making  herself  known  throughout  the  Navy 
as  the  world’s  smallest  aircraft  carrier. 

But  Kalmia’s  role  as  a carrier  ended  in  1967  when, 
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in  June,  she  was  reassigned  to  the  Service  Force, 
Pacific,  under  the  operational  control  of  Service  Group 
One  in  San  Diego.  Her  drone-launching  capability 
was  removed  and  she  began  to  act  like  just  another 
tug. 

During  her  later  years,  Kalmia  towed  two  barracks 
ships  from  Panama  to  Long  Beach  and  she  has  also 
tugged  a barge,  submarine,  minesweeper  and  buov. 
She  has  even  had  the  dubious  pleasure  of  towing  ship 
gunnery  targets  including  those  used  by  the  battle- 
ship uss  New  Jersey  (BB  62).  Later,  she  saw  service 
in  Vietnam. 

Kalmia  has  done  her  part  for  underwater  research, 
too,  by  towing  the  research  craft  FLIP  to  Panama 
and  by  helping  uss  Reclaimer  (ARS  42)  in  the  in- 
stallation of  the  Inter-Seamount  acoustic  range  trans- 
mitter off  the  coast  of  Southern  California. 

One  of  the  largest  tows  of  Kalmia’s  career  occurred 
when  she  moved  the  cruiser  Vincennes  (CL  64)  from 
San  Diego  to  a berth  at  San  Clemente  Island.  It  might 
be  noted  here  that  the  cruiser  which  Kalmia  towed 
was  more  than  four  times  longer  than  the  tug  and 
had  10  times  her  displacement. 

the  navy’s  service  craft  include  large  harbor  tugs 
* (YTBs),  the  medium  harbor  tugs  (YTMs)  and 
the  small  harbor  tugs  (YTLs)  which  have  no  names, 
although  the  Navy  has  21  of  them  in  active  service 
and  one  in  reserve.  The  service  tugs  are  a tough  little 
breed  apart  from  their  larger  relatives,  the  Fleet  sup- 
port ships. 
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Although  the  “B”  in  “YTB”  grandly  stands  for  “big,” 
these  tugs  are  only  109  feet  long;  nevertheless,  they 
can  develop  2000  horsepower  and  can  push  around 
the  Navy’s  largest  aircraft  carriers. 

Most  YTBs  are  skippered  by  seasoned  1st  class  or 
chief  boatswain’s  mates.  To  these  men,  tugs  are  the 
best  duty  in  the  Navy  because  it  gives  them  all  the 
responsibilities  associated  with  command.  Like  the 
COs  of  other  ships,  the  men  who  command  the  YTBs 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  background,  experi- 
ence and  knowledge. 

A YTB  normally  has  a crew  of  from  10  to  12  men 
including  a cook,  quartermaster,  boatswain’s  mate, 
engineman  and  electrician’s  and  machinist’s  mate  ap- 
prentices for  the  engineering  department. 

The  YTB’s  little  brother,  the  medium  yard  tug 
(YTM)  carries  a crew  which  numbers  about  eight 
men.  Like  most  of  their  fellow  tugboaters,  the  YTM 
crewmen  like  to  take  things  as  they  come. 

COR  example,  the  men  aboard  the  medium  yard  tug 
* Takos  (YTM  546)  agree  that  work  aboard  a tug- 
boat at  Newport’s  U.  S.  Naval  Station  is  great  sea  duty 
but  there  is  one  small  difficulty:  duty  aboard  Takos 
isn’t  considered  sea  duty  at  all;  it’s  shore  duty.  So 
the  crewmembers  shrug— at  least  they  don’t  go  far 
from  shore. 

The  workday  aboard  Takos  begins  at  about  0600  for 
some  and,  a half-hour  later,  others  of  the  eight-man 
crew  are  on  deck.  By  0700,  she’s  underway  to  pick 
up  her  daily  operating  orders  at  the  tugboat  stop  lo- 
cated between  piers  one  and  two. 

Takos’  workday  usually  is  a busy  one  helping  ships 
get  underway,  easing  ships  out  at  the  piers,  and  tow- 
ing fuel  barges  and  other  such  jobs.  Even  when  the 
men  think  they  have  knocked  off  for  the  day,  emer- 
gencies sometimes  call  them  back.  Take,  for  example, 
the  time  Takos  had  to  pull  away  from  the  pier  at  0300 
to  help  two  Greek  ships  which  had  run  aground  in 
the  Newport  Channel.  After  Takos  finished  that  job, 
she  and  her  crew  picked  up  their  instructions  and 
started  work  on  their  daily  assignments. 

Men  in  Takos’  crew  below  pay  grade  E-6  stand 
security  watches  every  five  days.  Every  six  days  they 
stand  tugboat  duty  with  those  in  pay  grade  E-6  and 
above.  Consequently,  the  sailors  are  in  a three-section 
duty  status  and  frequently  find  themselves  standing 
more  duty  than  most  of  their  other  “shore-based” 
buddies. 

A tugboat  man  will  be  quick  to  add  with  a grin, 
however,  that  there  are  compensations,  and  food  is 
one  of  them.  Aboard  Takos,  the  crew  votes  on  what 
goes  on  the  table  at  chow  time  and  the  majority  rules. 
The  cook  draws  what  he  needs  from  the  naval  station 
galley  and  sees  that  the  men  get  what  they  vote  for. 
Smallness  is  another  advantage  to  serving  aboard  a 
tug.  Everyone  gets  to  know  everybody  else,  and  each 
finds  the  other  members  of  the  crew  a great  bunch  of 
guys. 

— Text  concerning  Takos  by  Photographer’s  Mate 
2nd  Class  A.  D.  Waugh ; Takos  Photos  by  Photog- 
rapher’s Mate  1st  Class  M.  E.  Fox. 
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a s the  pacific  fleet  service  force  had  completed 
" its  third  decade  and  was  well  into  its  fourth,  it 
continued  to  provide  the  fleet  with  fast  and  complete 
service,  although  working  with  fewer  men  and  ships 
than  in  the  past. 

Founded  on  27  Feb  1942,  the  Service  Force  is  a 
unique  organization  with  the  mission  of  providing  lo- 
gistic support  for  the  massive  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet. 

To  the  Service  Force,  this  means  getting  the  fleet 
what  it  needs,  when  it’s  needed  and  where  it’s  needed; 
for  the  past  30  years  it  has  done  just  that— during 
World  War  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

Providing  countless  supplies  and  services  to  sustain 
the  fleet’s  combat  operations  is  the  responsibility  of 
Commander  Service  Force,  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet 

( COMSERVPAC ) . 

From  its  headquarters  at  Makalapa  in  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  force,  with  a staff  of  364  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
commands  a mobile  operational  logistics  system  com- 
posed of  84  ships  of  18  types,  23  major  shore  activities, 
Seabees,  numerous  service  craft  and  other  support 
units  operating  throughout  the  Pacific  area.  It  totals 
over  28,500  officers  and  men. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  an  early  advocate  of  a 
strong  naval  arm.  As  president,  he  sent  the  Great 
White  Fleet  around  the  world  in  a show  of  U.  S. 
naval  might.  At  that  time  the  science  of  naval  logistics 
was  so  little  understood  that  73  per  cent  of  the  coal 
needed  for  the  voyage  had  to  be  obtained  from  for- 
eign sources,  even  in  San  Francisco. 

\Lf  ith  the  end  of  wwi,  most  of  the  United  States 
Fleet  was  transferred  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  was 
then  that  the  Fleet  Base  Force— forerunner  of  the 
Service  Force— was  formed  on  24  Dec  1921.  Later  the 
designation  was  changed  to  Base  Force. 


During  WWII,  the  United  States  Navy  in  the  Pa- 
cific was  opposed  by  an  enemy  whose  fleets  operated 
thousands  of  miles  from  America’s  shores.  To  fight 
such  a war  effectively,  logistic  planning  and  tech- 
niques were  developed  to  a fine  art.  When  the  fleet 
moved,  so  did  huge  numbers  of  mobile  logistic  sup- 
port ships  and  craft.  Underway  replenishment  became 
an  accepted  routine— a distinct  tactic  which  kept  the 
fleet  ready  and  mobile. 

In  the  early  1950s  the  Service  Force  was  called 
upon  again  to  supply  and  service  a mighty  U.  S.  fleet 
operating  far  from  the  shore  of  the  United  States 
when  the  United  Nations  acted  to  preserve  the  Re- 
public of  Korea. 

During  the  conflict  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
the  many-faceted  contributions  of  the  Service  Force 
have  been  extensive  and  crucial. 

In  addition  to  the  Force’s  dependable  ammunition 
ships,  store  ships,  fleet  oilers  and  tankers,  the  newer 
ship  types— fast  combat  support  ships,  combat  store 
ships  and  replenishment  oilers— are  leading  the  way  in 
underway  replenishments  for  the  fleet. 

Since  1965,  the  Force  has  added  eight  of  these 
multiproduct  replenishment  ships  — uss  Sacramento 
(AOE  1),  Camden  (AOE  2),  Mars  (AFS  1),  Niagara 
Falls  (AFS  3),  White  Plains  (AFS  4),  San  Jose 
(AFS  7),  Wichita  (AOR  1)  and  Kansas  City  (AOR 
3).  These  new  workhorses  provide  one-stop  service 
with  a variety  of  products  such  as  ammunition,  ship 
and  aircraft  fuels,  and  movies,  perform  repairs  and 
distribute  mail. 

Also,  the  salvage  of  ships  aground  and  the  clear- 
ance of  damaged  ships  and  other  obstructions  from 
the  rivers  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  are  accom- 
plished by  servpac  salvage  ships,  fleet  tugs  and  a har- 
bor clearance  unit. 
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Above:  AD  37,  USS  Samuel  Gompers.  Right  from  the  top:  The 
fast  combat  support  ship  USS  Sacramento  (AOE  1)  replenishes  an 
aircraft  carrier  and  destroyer.  (2)  The  San  Diego  Naval  Station 
is  one  of  six  Service  Force  naval  stations.  (3)  A rigging  crew 
aboard  USS  Cacapon  (AO  52)  takes  up  the  slack  on  a line. 


A WIDE  AND  VARIED  RANGE  OF  SERVICES  is  offered 

^ by  the  Service  Force  shore  activities.  These  ac- 
tivities include  a naval  base  at  Subic  Bay;  three  ship 
repair  facilities,  at  Guam,  Subic  Bay  and  Yokosuka; 
three  supply  depots,  at  Guam,  Subic  Bay  and  Yoko- 
suka; two  magazines,  at  Guam  and  Subic  Bay;  two 
ordnance  facilities,  at  Sasebo  and  Yokosuka;  three 
fleet  activities,  at  Yokosuka,  Sasebo  and  Byukyus;  and 
a headquarters  support  activity  at  Taipei. 

Other  activities  under  servpac  are  the  shore  elec- 
tronics engineering  activity  at  Pearl  Harbor;  six  naval 
stations,  at  Subic  Bay,  Guam,  San  Diego,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Long  Beach  and  Pearl  Harbor;  and  the  Fleet 
Post  Office  at  San  Francisco. 

Another  part  of  the  Service  Force  team,  the  naval 
construction  battalions,  or  Seabees,  are  responsible  for 
construction  of  airfields,  port  facilities  and  camps— in 
addition  to  the  various  community  relations  building 
projects  they  carry  out  throughout  the  Pacific. 

the  concepts  and  techniques  used  by  the  Service 
1 Force  in  providing  logistic  support  are  continually 
being  advanced.  Today,  vertical  replenishment  by 
helicopters  is  combined  with  traditional  replenish- 
ment methods  such  as  the  ram-tension  highline  to 
provide  the  ships  of  the  fleet  the  “beans,  bullets  and 
black  oil”  necessary  for  sustained  operations  in  any 
area  of  the  vast  Pacific. 

This  is  the  continuing  job  of  the  Service  Force— 
“Service  to  the  Fleet.” 
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jU|echanical  pencils,  power  tools,  doorknob  as- 
*”■  semblies,  paint,  toasters,  these  are  just  some  of 
the  types  of  merchandise  that  make  up  an  almost  end- 
less inventory  of  widely  varied  materials  packing  the 
shelves  of  your  local  servmart.  Sailors  shopping 
through  aisles  of  merchandise,  on  display  at  servmart 
stores  can  find  most  of  the  routine  supplies  they  need 
to  keep  their  units  running  efficiently. 

For  a little  more  than  a decade,  the  Navy’s  super- 
market approach  to  routine  resupply  has  been  allow- 
ing ships  and  shore  units  to  gather  the  bulk  of  their 
supplies  with  speed  and  convenience.  Before  this  con- 
cept was  introduced  into  the  Navy  supply  system, 
most  shopping  for  common  supplies  had  to  be  done 
from  catalogs,  using  part  numbers,  stock  numbers  and 
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complete  descriptions.  Once  the  item  or  items  were 
located  in  the  catalog,  a separate  requisition  had  to 
be  submitted  for  each  item  ordered  from  a supply 
center. 

Today,  with  servmarts  located  throughout  the 
Navy,  a member  of  the  supply  department  needing 
routine  supplies  for  his  command  can  use  a single 
document  (Form  DD-1348)  to  purchase  a multitude 
of  supply  items.  And  with  servmart,  the  time  re- 
quired to  receive  the  material  is  usually  no  longer  than 
it  takes  the  man  to  shop  through  the  store  and  select 
his  supplies— in  most  cases,  less  than  an  hour. 

back  in  1961  when  the  Navy  first  experimented  with 
® the  concept  of  self-service  resupply,  it  wasn’t 
called  servmart.  The  first  supermarket  supply  store 
in  the  Navy  was  opened  by  the  Newport  Naval  Sup- 
ply Center  on  a destroyer  pier  at  the  Newport,  R.  I., 
naval  base— and  appropriately  dubbed  piermart. 

Piermart  was  an  instant  success  with  the  fleet 
units  it  initially  served  at  Newport.  It  represented  a 
resupply  method  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
rapidly  changing  Navy  and,  as  word  of  its  success 
spread,  the  idea  of  self-service  resupply  was  soon 
adopted  by  other  supply  centers.  Within  a short  time 
stores  patterned  after  piermart  began  operation 
throughout  the  Navy  under  such  names  as  speedy - 

MART,  QUICKMART  and  MOMART. 

In  1965,  piermart  and  all  similar  stores  that  had 
cropped  up  on  supply  bases  around  the  world  were 
standardized  and  officially  designated  servmarts.  At 
that  time,  the  Naval  Supply  Systems  Command  estab- 
lished standard  management  procedures  for  all  serv- 
marts, but  wisely  left  guidelines  loose  to  allow  each 
store  to  adjust  its  operations  to  suit  local  customer 
needs. 

the  original  piermart  showed  the  way.  Now  desig- 
* nated  servmart,  it  was  moved  to  larger  facilities 
on  the  Newport  naval  base  where  its  inventory  tripled 
to  include  more  than  3100  items.  And  more  recently, 
the  Newport  store  was  moved  for  the  third  time  to  an 
area  within  the  supply  center  which  allows  even 
larger  stock  expansion. 

Today  the  Newport  servmart  extends  service  to 
fleet  and  shore  units  in  the  local  area.  Most  of  the 
store’s  customers  come  from  the  more  than  50  ships 
homeported  at  the  Newport  naval  base.  During  an 
average  week  at  the  store,  more  than  300  customers 
will  purchase  some  $30,000  worth  of  routine  supplies 
for  their  commands. 

servmarts  have  come  a long  way  since  piermart 
appeared  as  a vanguard  of  the  idea.  Self-service  sup- 
ply has  become  big  business  in  today’s  Navy,  and  indi- 
cations are  that  it’s  growing  all  the  time.  With  their 
chrome-plated  turnstiles,  shopping  carts,  displayed 
merchandise,  and  supermarket  checkout  counters, 
servmarts  have  proven  their  worth  to  the  Navy  and 
—until  a still  better  supply  support  system  comes  along 
—it  seems  that  they’ll  continue  to  grow. 

—Story  and  Photos  by  PHC  David  W.  Joy 


Facing  page:  Sales  are  rung  up  at  the  check-out  counter,  but  no 
cash  is  accepted.  A standardized  Navy  Supply  form  is  used  for  all 
SERVMART  sales.  Facing  page,  bottom:  A "customer"  pauses  to 
look  over  the  wide  selection  of  tools  stocked  by  SERVMART  for 
distribution  to  fleet  units. 

Above:  The  propane  fuel  tanks  being  stocked  on  display  shelves 
are  just  one  of  many  items  stocked  by  SERVMART. 

Below:  Lubricating  oils  and  cleaning  compounds  are  the  items 
being  looked  over  by  a "customer"  from  an  escort  ship. 
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in  a tiny  room  barred  by  a door  marked  “restricted 
* area,”  a classified  message  has  been  received  and 


is  fed  into  a computer.  Thus  begins  the  initial  stage 
of  “keeping  the  customer  satisfied”  aboard  the  Seventh 
Fleet  combat  store  ship  uss  Mars  (AFS  1). 

Messages  received  from  various  ships  operating  in 
the  Western  Pacific  request  everything  from  coffee  to 


inside  and  out.  Each  man  aboard  Mars  could  send  a 
letter  home  once  a day  for  the  next  year  and  a half 
with  the  envelopes  she  stocks.  The  ship  essentially 
serves  as  a warehouse. 


HEN  INFORMATION  IS  RETURNED  to  the  Customer 

concerning  the  supplies  ordered,  a date  is  set 


SUPERMARKET 


USS 


papayas;  white  hats  to  socks;  medical  supplies  and 
transistors;  and  even  greeting  cards  to  shoe  polish. 

Mars’  computer  traces  various  items  and  yields  in- 
formation on  what  is  in  stock,  quantities  and  possible 
cutting  down  of  the  number  of  supplies  ordered. 
Mars  is  the  first  Seventh  Fleet  ship  to  make  use  of 
this  type  of  computer. 

The  combat  store  ship  has  combined  the  functions 
of  a refrigerated  stores  ship  and  a stores  issue  ship. 
She’s  designed  to  steam  with  fast  carrier  strike  forces 
and  carry  sufficient  stocks  of  supplies  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  task  force. 

Mars  receives  orders  from  the  largest  and  the 
smallest  ships  and  is  able  to  fulfill  the  wants  of  an 
aircraft  carrier  with  as  much  skill  as  she  supplies  an 
ocean  minesweeper. 

With  the  vast  amount  of  stores  that  she  carries,  the 
2000  people  of  her  namesake,  Mars,  Pa.,  could  be  fed 
for  the  next  six  years.  Their  homes  could  be  painted 


for  that  ship’s  rendezvous  with  Mars. 

The  request  is  then  transferred  to  the  “green  team,” 
made  up  of  crew  members  from  various  divisions 
under  the  supervision  of  the  supply  department.  Un- 
like other  stores  ships  which  must  wait  until  the  actual 
replenishment  operation  before  bringing  the  stores  to 
the  main  deck,  Mars  — with  a modem  enclosed  main 
deck  — can  allow  goods  to  remain  on  deck  for  several 
days  without  risk  of  exposure  from  the  weather. 

The  enclosed  deck  eases  preparations  more  than  any 
other  existing  factor,  other  than  the  large  number  of 
conveyor  belts  and  elevators  that  enable  men  to  carry 
out  their  jobs  with  greater  safety,  efficiency  and  ease. 

After  the  stores  are  broken  out,  the  order  is  handed 
over  to  the  “red  team.”  This  team  is  responsible  for 
the  successful  transfer  of  stores  to  the  customer  dur- 
ing replenishment. 

In  getting  the  supplies  across  to  the  customer,  there 
are  two  methods  of  operation:  the  standard  connected 


tore  ships  provide  one  of  the  most  vital  links  in  the 
logistics  operations  chain  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  They 
enable  ships  to  remain  away  from  port  for  longer  peri- 
ods, and  in  this  day  of  both  manpower  and  ship  re- 
duction, this  particular  job  is  becoming  increasingly 
critical. 

The  services,  and  consequently  the  problems,  con- 
nected with  these  ships  are  myriad.  The  work  and 
preparation  begin  several  months  before  the  actual 
transfer  of  stores  is  made.  The  home  ports  and  other 
supply  depots  are  the  sites  for  many  hours  of  staging, 
loading,  studying  and  moving  in  order  to  assure  that 
ships  carry  the  maximum  load  in  the  minimum  space. 
From  the  very  beginning,  as  with  all  ships  in  the 


Navy,  safety  is  a prime  consideration  during  the  re- 
plenishment evolution.  Problems  here  are  many.  Bad 
weather,  of  course,  cannot  be  controlled,  but  it  can  be 
anticipated  to  some  degree  and  watchstanders  are  con- 
stantly vigilant,  looking  for  signs  of  sudden  storms  or 
high  winds. 

Equipment  is  checked  and  rechecked  at  many 
points  during  the  replenishment  evolution,  but  there 
always  remains  the  possibility  that  a sudden  roll  will 
snap  lines  or  cables  holding  the  two-ton  cargo  nets 
between  ships  or  from  helicopters.  The  backlash  from 
a snapped  line  can  be  devastating.  Other  possible 
dangers  which  cannot  be  completely  prevented  in- 
clude fully  loaded  swinging  nets  and  loose  cargo 
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replenishment,  where  the  two  or  more  ships  are 
actually  joined  by  cable,  and  stores  are  transferred  by 
connecting  lines  (in  the  past,  it  was  the  only  way 
replenishment  was  accomplished);  and  the  newer 
method  which  is  vertical  replenishment,  where  the 
two  ships  do  not  come  in  physical  contact  but  stores 
are  transferred  by  helicopter  lift.  During  Mars’  last 

\T  SEA 

MARS 


Photos  from  left:  USS  Mors  (AFS  1)  comes  alongside  o carrier  to 
begin  replenishment  operations.  (2)  Three  decks  below  the  main 
deck,  crewmen  load  stores  aboard  the  ship's  largest  elevator  for 
transfer  to  the  main  deck.  (3)  A forklift  removes  supplies  from 
one  of  the  many  conveyor  belts  that  ease  operations  in  bringing 
them  from  the  cargo  hold.  (4)  One  of  Mars'  two  Sea  Knight 


helos  moves  cargo  during  a vertical  replenishment.  (5)  The  end 
of  a busy  day  for  the  men  aboard  the  Mars  AFS  1. 


line  period,  80  per  cent  of  her  total  replenishments 
and  60  per  cent  of  her  total  tonnage  capacity  were 
accomplished  through  vertical  replenishment  by  heli- 
copter. 

Although  it  is  less  popular,  the  ship’s  commanding 
officer,  Captain  Thomas  O.  Nutt,  Jr.,  emphasizes  using 
the  connected  replenishment  method  occasionally  in 
order  to  keep  the  men  skilled  in  both  phases  of  the 
operation  and  in  case  helicopter  operations  are  im- 
practicable. 

■kiiGHT  replenishment  is  almost  commonplace  with 
Mars.  The  crew  is  just  as  efficient  with  night 
replenishments  as  during  daylight  operations  and  Mars 
is  forever  demonstrating  her  ability  as  a vital  and  re- 
liable unit  of  the  Fleet.  Obstacles  such  as  poor  weather 
conditions  and  heavy  seas  are  repeatedly  overcome. 

Mars  has  even  replenished  ships  between  gunfire 
support  missions  off  the  Vietnam  coast. 


When  the  requesting  ship  is  within  close  range, 
the  “red  team”  goes  to  work.  The  helicopter  is  readied 
and  the  crew  begins  moving  the  stores  to  the  flight 
deck.  When  the  ships  are  in  position,  the  helicopter 
crew  (and  in  connected  operations,  the  linehandlers) 
begin  their  particular  phase  of  the  operation. 

Following  transfer,  a large  hook,  attaching  the 
stores  to  the  underside  of  the  helo,  is  released  once 
stores  are  resting  on  the  customer’s  deck.  This  process 
is  repeated  until  all  goods  are  delivered. 

Upon  completion,  the  ships  go  their  separate  ways, 
and  while  the  customer  steams  back  to  her  designated 
area  of  duty,  Mars  begins  preparations  for  yet  another 
replenishment. 

Commissioned  in  December  1963,  Mars  spent  six 
years  homeported  in  Yokosuka,  Japan,  before  transfer 
to  her  present  home  port  of  Alameda,  Calif. 

By  JOSN  William  C.  Ervin 


hooks,  slippery  decks,  and  falling  stores. 

wertical  replenishment  — involving  the  use  of 
* helicopters  for  transfer  of  stores  items— creates  as 
well  as  solves  many  problems.  The  copters  can  save 
much  time  by  eliminating  the  need  for  transferring  all 
of  one  ship’s  cargo  at  the  same  time  when  there  are 
several  ships  waiting  for  stores. 

Helicopters  do  not  provide  the  stability  which  line 
transfers  give  in  less  than  calm  seas.  They  must  come 
within  approximately  five  feet  of  the  deck  so  that 
stores  can  be  unloaded  safely  by  the  equipment. 
Achieving  this  feat  is  often  nearly  impossible  in  a high 
sea  state. 


Cargo  carried  by  ships  is  as  varied  as  the  problems 
which  store  ships  encounter.  A housewife  would  find 
the  variety  of  foodstuffs  in  one  of  these  ships  greater 
than  at  her  local  supermarket.  Many  thousands  of 
pounds  of  franks,  steaks,  fillets  and  other  delicacies 
are  sent  with  each  voyage;  there  is  always  an  extra 
amount  of  turkey  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas, 
ham  for  Easter,  and  soda  syrup  for  the  summer. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  transferring  cargo  is  no  easy 
and  simple  process.  Replenishment  of  a carrier  group 
can  take  10  hours  under  good  conditions— many  more 
if  the  conditions  are  not  right.  Yet  it  is  a job  which 
must  be  completed  for  the  smooth  operation  of  the 
entire  fleet. 
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Above:  Besides  the  rush  repair  work,  SRF  performed  routine  main- 
tenance. Below:  Prefab  parts  were  measured  meticulously  before 
installation.  Bottom:  Men  toiled  day  and  night  in  12-hour  shifts. 


SRF,  Subic  gets 

uss 


I ISS  Higbee  (DD  806)  was  back  in  action  in  late 
^ spring  minus  her  aft  gun  mount,  but  with  her 
structural  damage  repaired.  The  fast  work  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Ship  Repair  Facility  at  Subic  Bav,  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines. 

Thirty -five  days  earlier,  Higbee  had  entered  Subic 
Bay  with  significant  battle  damage.  A 250-pound 
bomb  dropped  by  a Mig  aircraft  had  completely 
destroyed  her  after  gun  mount,  magazine  and  adjacent 
berthing  compartments. 

(The  Mig  which  hit  Higbee  wasn’t  so  luckv— it  was 
the  direct-hit  target  of  a Terrier  missile  fired  from  the 
guided  missile  frigate  uss  Sterett.) 

Higbee  was  placed  in  Subic’s  AFDM-6  floating  dry- 
dock  and  the  work  was  begun.  Nearly  45,000  gallons 
of  fuel  oil,  from  two  ruptured  fuel  tanks,  wras  pumped 
out  of  the  ship,  and  approximately  1200  rounds  of 
5-inch  projectiles  and  powder  cases  were  removed. 
The  destroyed  5-inch  gun  mount  and  all  the  twisted, 
charred  metal  that  supported  it  was  cut  awav— the 
warped  bulkheads,  decks,  -everything— until  the  after 
portion  of  the  ship  was  only  an  empty  shell. 

pEPAiRiNG  Higbee  was  a big  job  for  SRF.  But  it 
could  be  called  more  of  a rebuilding  job  than 
repair  work.  It  involved  complexities  that  hadn’t  been 
encountered  since  SRF  repaired  a 90-degree  bend  in 
the  bow  of  uss  Picking  (DD  685)  back  in  1961. 
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Higbee 

back  into  action 

With  271  men,  on  day  and  night  shifts,  SRF  re- 
built the  hollow  aft  end  of  Higbee.  Following  blue- 
prints, and  with  the  aid  of  photographs  taken  of  a 
sister  ship,  80,000  pounds  of  steel  were  used  to  re- 
construct Higbee  sections.  These  prefabricated  sec- 
tions were  then  transported  to  the  ship,  where  they 
were  trimmed  and  arc-welded  into  place. 

The  biggest  problem  was  how  to  replace  the  de- 
stroyed gun  mount.  The  Ship  Repair  Facility  had  no 
spare  5-inch  gun  mount  on  hand  and  there  was  no 
indication  when  one  would  be  available.  With  this, 
the  decision  was  made  to  build  the  foundation  for 
the  new  mount,  complete  the  interior  repairs,  and 
install  the  new  mount  at  a later  date. 

Work  completed,  Higbee  set  out  for  a one-day  sea 
trial.  The  renovated  crew  quarters  had  bunks,  lockers, 
lights,  and  tile-covered  decks.  Bulkheads  were  cov- 
ered with  insulation,  painted,  and  myriad  lengths  of 
piping  and  electrical  wiring  needed  to  operate  the 
ship  had  been  installed  and  water-tight  doors  were  in 
place.  The  foundation  for  the  new  gun  mount  was 
filled  with  sections  of  heavy  anchor  chain  to  compen- 
sate for  the  weight  of  the  missing  mount. 

Fully  two  days  ahead  of  the  original  SRF  repair 
schedule  Higbee  was  steaming  across  the  ocean,  re- 
turning to  her  duties;  thanks  to  the  “Can  Do”  spirit 
of  the  Ship  Repair  Facility,  Subic  Bay. 

—Story  and  Photos  by  PH2  D.  Cunningham 


Above:  All  damaged  metal  was  cut  away  before  repair  began. 
Below:  An  arc-welder  goes  to  work  on  the  repair  of  Higbee.  Bot- 
tom: USS  Higbee  heads  to  sea  two  full  days  ahead  of  schedule. 
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WAND 


lit  believe  it  is  the  ambition  of  every  man  to  have  his 

* own  command.” 

Lieutenant  Timothy  A.  French  makes  this  comment 
as  he  waits  patiently,  and  perhaps  nervously,  in  the 
narrow  passageway  of  uss  Asheville  ( PG  84 ) for  the 
ceremony  to  begin  that  will  give  him  his  first  com- 
mand. 

The  ceremony  takes  place  in  Apra  Harbor,  Guam, 
where  LT  French  relieves  Lieutenant  Gommander 
Joseph  O.  Desrochers  as  commanding  officer  of  the 
coastal  patrol  boat  Asheville. 

Pacing  the  tiny,  cramped  stateroom,  waiting  for  it 
to  begin,  you  check  vour  gloves  and  sword  for  the 
umpteenth  time,  just  to  have  something  to  do  with 
your  hands. 

Turning  to  the  small  mirror,  you  look  at  the  Com- 
mand-at-Sea  insignia  pinned  on  your  service  dress 
white  jacket.  How  long  you’ve  waited.  It’s  not  a big 
command,  but  it’s  a good  command. 

You  look  over  the  shoulder  of  the  outgoing  CO  as 
he  signs  the  log,  wondering  how  he  feels  after  two 
years  of  command.  He  looks  up  a moment,  then  down 
at  his  own  insignia. 

“Guess  I’d  better  change  this  to  the  left  side,  being 
no  longer  in  command,”  he  comments  softly.  “How 
we  doing  on  time?” 

You  check  your  watch.  “Fifteen  minutes,”  you  an- 
swer, wondering  if  he  can  see  how  nervous  you  are. 
You  watch  as  he  finishes  signing  the  log  and  hands 
it  to  you  to  look  over.  Your  first  log. 

You  check  the  log  again,  still  pacing.  It’s  that  time. 
Buckling  on  the  sword,  you  glance  in  the  mirror  once 
more,  then  you  leave,  following  the  man  you  are  about 
to  relieve.  Somehow  you  feel  a little  sorry  for  the  man 
because  you  are  taking  over  his  command. 


qittinc  on  the  platform,  you  listen  as  Captain  A. 
^ J.  Kodis,  Commander  Naval  Forces  Marianas, 
praises  the  small  ships  of  the  Navy  and  their  crews, 
praising  your  ship  and  your  crew.  Now  you  begin  to 
feel  the  pride  that  you  know  a CO  feels  for  his  ship 
and  crew.  You  listen  as  LCDR  Desrochers  makes  his 
farewell  speech. 

Now  is  the  time! 

You  stand.  The  outgoing  CO  turns  and  salutes  you. 

The  command  is  now  yours!  Your  first! 

LT  French,  a graduate  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
reported  to  Asheville  from  duty  as  the  engineering 
officer  aboard  uss  Francis  Hammond  (DE  1067).  He 
joined  the  Navy  a little  over  five  years  ago,  and  saw 
duty  aboard  uss  Berkeley  before  reporting  to  Ham- 
mond. 

LCDR  Desrochers  was  piped  ashore  from  Asheville 
for  duty  as  Flag  Secretary  and  Aide  to  comtralant 
in  Norfolk,  Va. 


this  is  the  ship  on  which  LT  French  will  experience 
* his  first  responsibilities  as  CO. 

Asheville  was  the  first  of  a “revolutionary”  class  of 
warship  back  in  1966,  designed  to  punch  fast  and  hard 
in  coastal  and  river  operations  such  as  those  then  be- 
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• LCDR  J.  O.  Desrochers  makes  his  last  entry  in  the  Asheville  log 
before  turning  it  over  to  LT  T.  A.  French. 


ginning  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

For  a gunboat  she  is  sizable:  165  feet  long,  with  a 
240-ton  displacement.  This  gives  her  cruising  capa- 
bility on  the  high  seas.  Her  nine-and-a-half-foot  draft 
allows  her  to  penetrate  relatively  shallow  rivers. 

But  her  most  volatile  features  are  her  speed  and 
armament. 

A J-79  jet  aircraft  engine,  installed  as  a secondary 
power  plant  (main  power:  twin  875-horsepower  die- 
sels), accelerates  her  from  dead  stop  to  40  knots  in 
slightly  more  than  one  minute. 

Variable-pitch  propellers  can  bring  her  to  fullstop 
from  that  speed  in  less  than  one  minute. 

High-speed  maneuvering  calls  for  fastened  seat  belts. 

When  the  PG’s  jet  engine  is  “lit”  she  has  14,000 
horsepower  ready  to  be  gear-shifted  onto  the  propeller 
shaft. 

Asheville’s  prime  armament  is  a rapid-fire,  three-inch 
gun,  aimed  by  an  advanced  (Mark  63)  electronic  fire 
control  system.  She  also  has  a 40-mm  automatic  can- 
non and  a pair  of  twin  .50-caliber  machine  guns. 

Other  unusual  features  are  the  use  of  aluminum  for 
her  hull  structure  and  a combination  of  aluminum  and 
fiber  glass  in  her  superstructure. 

MAMED  for  THE  CITY  OF  ASHEVILLE,  N.  c.,  the  PG 
111  was  the  prototype  of  the  new  patrol  motor  gun- 
boat class,  with  a total  of  12  scheduled  for  ultimate 


• LCDR  Desrochers  steps  away  from  the  podium  as  he  relinquishes 
command  of  fhe  Asheville. 


construction.  Back  in  1966,  she  was  the  first  U.  S. 
Navy  gunboat  to  be  built  in  more  than  40  years.  She 
has  a crew  of  24,  including  CO  French  and  two  other 
officers. 

From  the  late  19th  century  to  the  early  days  of 
World  War  II,  gunboats  were  employed  in  protecting 
American  interests  in  Asia  and  Central  and  South 
America.  Their  shallow  draft  allowed  them  to  move 
deep  into  shallow  coastal  areas. 

There  were  two  previous  warships  named  Asheville. 
The  first  was  a 24-foot,  1270-ton  oceangoing  gunboat 
commissioned  in  July  1920.  She  operated  in  Central 
and  South  American  waters  until  1922,  when  she  was 
ordered  to  the  Asiatic  Fleet.  Asheville  was  assigned 
to  China  Station,  which  meant  river  and  coastal  patrol 
duty. 

After  Pearl  Harbor  the  gunboat  saw  duty  in  the 
southwest  Pacific.  She  was  sunk  in  action  while  in  a 
convoy  heading  for  Australia. 

The  second  Asheville  was  a patrol  frigate  commis- 
sioned in  March  1943  and  assigned  antisubmarine  duty 
in  the  Atlantic. 

No.  Ill  is  operating  out  of  Guam,  where  her  low 
silhouette  is  a familiar  sight  to  the  rest  of  the  Fleet. 
She  is  an  exciting  “first”  command. 

— JOl  Jerry  C.  Davis 

• LT  French  salutes  the  Commodore  and  becomes  the  full-fledged 
skipper  of  PG  84. 
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• LT  T.  A.  French  accepts  command  of  the  USS  Asheville  (PG  84) 
. . . his  first  command. 


• An  interior  view  of  the  patrol  gunboat,  an  example  of  the  type 
of  ship  LT  French  now  commands. 
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• BELLBOTTOMS  OPTIONAL  FOR  NEW  DRESS  BLUES 

Moderately  flared  bellbottom  trousers  have  been  approved  as  an 
optional  item  for  wear  with  the  new  dress  blue  uniforms--except  at  military 
formations  or  inspections.  Officers  and  CPOs  may  begin  wearing  flared 
trousers  as  soon  as  they  are  available  at  uniform  shops.  The  same  option 
will  be  afforded  other  enlisted  people  as  they  begin  wearing  the  new  uniform. 
The  flared  trousers  are  an  optional  uniform  item--meaning  they  won't  be 
issued,  but  must  be  purchased  at  the  individual's  own  expense.  A previous 
but  related  change  in  Uniform  Regulations  was  the  approval  of  wool  or 
polyester  double-knit  dress  blues  as  an  optional  item  for  officers  and  CPOs, 
which  will  be  extended  to  all  hands  in  July.. 

• AFRTS  RADIO  TO  REACH  ALL  SHIPS  AND  SUBS 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1974,  all  ships  and  submarines  will  receive 
radio  programs  produced  by  the  American  Forces  Radio  and  Television  Service 
(AFRTS)  on  seven-inch,  long-playing  tape  reels.  Each  reel  will  contain  six 
hours  of  programming,  and  ships  will  be  provided  with  84  hours  of  programm- 
ing each  week.  These  tapes  can  be  played  over  ships'  entertainment  systems 
using  inexpensive,  four-track  stereo  tape  recorders;  since  programming  is 
virtually  automatic,  no  additional  people  will  be  required  to  operate  these 
systems.  This  service  was  first  requested  by  ComSubRon  16,  but  it  was 
decided  to  expand  the  service  to  all  Navy  ships  regardless  of  size. 

• SEA  DUTY  FOR  EDOs : INCREASED  EMPHASIS 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  recently  an- 
nounced that  Engineer  Duty  (Ship  Engineering)  officers  will  be  given  more 
sea  duty  billets  as  engineers  of  1200  PSI  destroyer  types.  This  is  part  of 
an  upgrading  of  the  engineering  officer  billet  in  DDGs,  DLGs  and  the  DD  931 
class  destroyers  to  LCDR.  About  half  of  these  billets  will  be  allotted  to 
EDOs,  the  balance  remaining  as  1110  billets.  This  program  is  designed  to 
provide  a superior  level  of  technical  training  and  background  for  fleet 
engineering  officers  and  provide  more  sea  duty  opportunities  for  these 
designers  and  builders  of  ships  of  the  future  Navy.  The  change  in  designator 
assignments  is  scheduled  to  be  phased  in  over  the  next  two  years  and  should 
result  in  assignment  as  engineering  officers  those  best  qualified  from  both 
the  1400  and  1100  officer  communities. 

• SECNAV  ANNOUNCES  SELECTION  OF  17  WOMEN  TO  NROTC 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  W.  Warner  recently  announced  the  names  of 
17  women  who  have  been  selected  for  appointment  to  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps.  Female  eligibility  for  NROTC  was  announced  last  spring. 

These  women  will  receive  the  same  scholarship  benefits  as  their  male  counter- 
parts, including  four  years  of  tuition,  instructional  fees,  textbooks,  and  a 
$100  monthly  subsistence  allowance.  They  will  study  at  Purdue  University, 
Jacksonville  and  Southern  Universities,  and  the  University  of  Washington. 

Upon  graduation,  these  women  will  be  commissioned  as  Reserve  officers  in  the 
Navy  or  Marine  Corps. 
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• NEW  RATING  IN  CAREER  COUNSELING/RECRUITING?  MAYBE 

The  possibility  of  a new  rating  in  career  counseling  and  recruiting  is 
currently  being  considered  by  the  Navy's  Rating  Review  Board,  following  a 
BuPers  workshop  attended  by  career  counselors  and  recruiters  which  completed 
a preliminary  study.  If  adopted,  the  new  career  counselor/recruiter  rating 
would  be  open  to  people  in  paygrades  E-6  through  E-9,  and  duty  assignments 
would  alternate  from  recruiting  ashore  to  career  counseling  at  sea.  Men  or 
women  in  this  rating  would  be  required  to  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  Navy 
training,  recruiting  and  retention  policies  and  programs. 

The  Rating  Review  Board  will  reach  a decision  only  after  a full-scale 
study  of  fleet  needs,  attitudes  and  training  costs.  If  results  are  favorable, 
the  Rating  Policy  Control  Board  would  prepare  a recommendation  for  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Only 
final  approval  by  SecNav  makes  a new  rating  effective. 

• MCPON  NOW  HAS  TELEPHONE  RECORDING  SYSTEM 

The  office  of  the  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy  (MCPON)  is  now 
equipped  with  a new  telephone  recording  system,  which  means  that  calls  received 
after  normal  working  hours  may  be  recorded  for  playback  on  the  following  work- 
ing day.  This  new  system  should  enhance  communications  for  those  in  different 
time  zones  and  others  who  have  difficulty  phoning  the  MCPON  office.  Persons 
using  this  system  should  call  0X4-4854  (commercial)  or  224-4854  (autovon) . 

• UP-TO-DATE  INFORMATION  ESSENTIAL  FOR  SGLI 

The  current  law  on  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  (SGLI)  provides 
for  automatic  distribution  of  proceeds  in  event  of  a death  when  there  is  no 
written  designation  of  beneficiary.  However,  if  you  have  designated  a 
beneficiary  under  SGLI,  you  should  make  sure  it  reflects  your  current  desires. 
For  instance,  if  your  marital  status  has  changed,  you  may  want  to  change  your 
beneficiary.  Keeping  your  beneficiary  information  up  to  date  is  essential  if 
you  want  to  get  the  maximum  benefit  from  your  SGLI  policy.  BuPersNote  1741 
(17  Aug  72)  discusses  some  considerations  for  people  who  have  designated  a 
beneficiary  in  writing,  desire  to  cancel  a prior  designation  or  change  a 
beneficiary. 

• COMMAND  ASHORE/ PROJECT  MANAGER  INSIGNIA  ESTABLISHED 

A new  breast  insignia  is  being  developed  for  wear  by  commanding 
officers  ashore  and  project  managers  in  recognition  of  their  responsibilities 
and  support  of  operating  forces.  This  insignia,  which  is  expected  to  be 
available  in  Feb  73,  will  be  authorized  for  wear  by  officers  in  the  grade  of 
captain  or  below  on  active  duty  who  are  serving  or  have  previously  served  in 
a CO  shore  billet  and  those  who  have  served  or  are  serving  in  certain  pro- 
ject manager  billets.  For  more  information  about  the  Command  Ashore/Project 
Manager  Insignia,  see  BuPersNote  5030  (2  Aug  72). 

• CONTINUATION  BEYOND  20  YEARS  FOR  CTs 

Navymen  in  the  communication  technician  ratings- -except  for  master  and 
senior  chiefs--who  wish  to  continue  on  active  duty  beyond  20  years  must  re- 
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quest  approval  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel.  Screening  of  such  people 
eligible  for  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  is  necessary  to  provide  a viable 
career  progression  for  junior,  career-motivated  petty  officers  within  the 
cryptologic  community.  . For  more  information,  see  your  career  counselor  about 
BuPers  Instruction  1133.24. 

• EXTENSIONS  FOR  OFFICERS  WITH  PREGNANT  WIVES 

Extensions  on  active  duty  for  up  to  one  year  may  be  granted  to  offi- 
cers whose  estimated  loss  date  (ELD)  falls  within  their  wives'  pregnancy  or 
postnatal  period  (which  covers  two  months  following  birth  of  the  child).  Elig- 
ible officers  must  officially  request  an  extension  of  active  duty  in  accordance 
with  BuPers  Manual  1030150;  this  request,  which  must  include  a statement  of 
either  a military  or  civilian  physician  verifying  the  pregnancy,  providing  an 
estimated  date  of  delivery  and  similar  information,  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Officers  extended  for 
maternity  care  benefits  will  normally  remain  at  their  present  duty  stations 
unless  unusual  circumstances  dictate  a transfer.  For  more  information,  see 
your  personnel  officer  about  BuPersNote  1133. 

• NFCU  REDUCES  INTEREST  RATE  ON  LOANS 

If  you're  thinking  about  taking  out  a loan  to  finance  that  new  car, 
pay  for  your  long-awaited  vacation,  make  home  improvements  or  practically 
any  other  good  reason,  a good  place  to  start  looking  is  the  Navy  Federal 
Credit  Union.  One  of  the  reasons,  recently  announced  by  NFCU  President  Rear 
Admiral  V.  A.  Lascara,  is  that  until  31  Dec  72  all  new  loans  to  members  will 
be  made  at  a reduced  interest  rate  of  8.4  percent.  Depending  upon  their 
financial  situation,  NFCU  members  may  borrow  up  to  $2,500  on  their  signature 
and  up  to  $15,000  with  sufficient  collateral. 

Navy  Federal  is  authorized  to  serve  all  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  officers, 
active  and  retired,  and  enlisted  personnel  on  duty  in  the  Washington,  D.  C. , 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York  City  areas,  as  well  as  those  stationed  or  home- 
ported  in  a foreign  country  or  deployed  overseas. 

• NTPC  NOW  NTEC 

The  Naval  Training  Device  Center--which  you  read  about  in  the  June 
1972  issue  of  ALL  HANDS--has  been  renamed  Naval  Training  Equipment  Center. 

This  new  name  better  reflects  the  role  of  the  center,  which  is  involved 
in  the  wider  scope  of  training  material--not  just  of  training  devices. 

• SARATOGA,  VF  96,  VA  27  WIN  AVIATION  AWARDS 

USS  Saratoga  (CV  60),  which  recently  became  the  Navy's  first  CV,  has 
been  selected  as  this  year's  recipient  of  the  Admiral  Flatley  Memorial  Award 
for  outstanding  achievement  in  all  aspects  of  naval  aviation  safety.  This 
award,  presented  annually  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  the  aircraft 
carrier  which  exhibits  the  highest  standards  of  aviation  safety,  is  based  on 
total  flight  activity  during  the  year  and  contributions  to  safety  from  ship's 
company  or  embarked  air  wing  personnel.  CNO  also  announced  recently  that 
two  Pacific  Fleet  Naval  Air  Units  have  been  selected  as  the  outstanding  fighter 
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and  attack  squadrons  of  1972.  Fighter  Squadron  96,  based  at  NAS  Miramar, 
Calif. , received  the  Admiral  Joseph  Clifton  Award  as  outstanding  fighter 
squadron,  and  Attack  Squadron  27,  stationed  at  NAS  Lemoore,  Calif.,  was 
selected  to  receive  the  Admiral  C.  Wade  McCluskey  Award  for  outstanding  attack 
squadron  of  the  year. 


• DUPONT,  O’HARE  GIVEN  AWARDS 

USS  DuPont  (DD  941)  and  USS  O’Hare  (DD  889)  were  recently  named  as 
winners  of  the  Marjorie  Sterrett  Battleship  Fund  Award  (for  FY  72)  and  the 
Engineering  Excellence  Trophy,  respectively.  The  former  award  is  presented 
annually  to  a ship  in  each  fleet  standing  highest  in  battle  efficiency 
competition  among  ships  of  its  type;  the  award  rotates  among  various  types 
of  ships,  with  this  year's  competition  including  ships  of  the  Cruiser-Destroyer 
Forces.  O' Hare's  award  is  particularly  noteworthy  since  the  ship  is  a FRAM 
I destroyer  which  has  consistently  outshone  many  new  construction  ships. 

• EXCELLENCE  THE  RULE  ABOARD  INCHON 

Excellence  was  the  standard  aboard  USS  Inchon  (LPH  12)  last  year, 
as  evidenced  by  the  four  awards  this  PhibLant  ship  recently  collected.  In- 
chon's kudos  included:  the  Admiral  Flatley  Award  for  meritorious  achieve- 

ment in  aviation  safety;  the  Battle  Efficiency  "E"  Award;  the  Amphibious 
Assault  Award  for  excellent  performance  in  amphibious  warfare;  and  the  Black 
"E"  for  the  highest  aircraft  maintenance  effectiveness  in  an  Atlantic  Fleet 
LPH.  Inchon  also  walked  away  with  four  out  of  six  departmental  excellence 
awards . 

• SEATTLE  WINS  NDTA  UNIT  AWARD 

USS  Seattle  (AOE  3),  homeported  in  Norfolk  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
Service  Force,  was  recently  selected  as  the  Navy's  recipient  of  the  seventh 
annual  National  Defense  Transportation  Association  (NDTA)  Unit  Award.  The 
NDTA  makes  the  award  to  the  military  transportation  or  logistic  unit  from 
each  of  the  services  that  has  distinguished  itself  in  an  operational  trans- 
portation mission.  Previously  these  awards  were  given  only  to  units  in  a 
combat  or  combat  support  role  in  Southeast  Asia;  this  year's  competition, 
however,  was  worldwide. 


• TWO  FAST  PATROL  BOATS  TO  BE  BASED  AT  GREAT  LAKES 

The  first  afloat  units  to  be  based  in  the  Great  Lakes  since  1970,  two 
fast  patrol  boats,  are  currently  on  their  way  to  their  new  home  port  of 
Great  Lakes,  111.  Since  departing  Norfolk  at  the  end  of  August,  the  two  boats 
have  been  making  a six-week  cruise  of  inland  waterways--including  port  calls 
at  14  cities  where  they've  been  conducting  "Go  Navy  Cruises."  The  patrol 
boats  are  80  feet  long  and  can  operate  at  speeds  above  40  knots.  At  Great 
Lakes  they  will  be  assigned  to  the  newly  established  Naval  Reserve  Coastal 
River  Division  21  and  will  be  used  to  train  Reservists  in  naval  inshore 
warfare  tactics. 
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• ADC OP  OBLIGATED  SERVICE  REQUIREMENT  LIBERALIZED 

Commencing  next  fiscal  year  (beginning  1 Jul  73)  career  petty  officers 
selected  for  the  Associate  Degree  Completion  Program  (ADCOP)  may  no  longer 
have  to  obligate  for  six  years,  according  to  a recent  change  in  the  program. 

The  obligated  service  requirement  has  been  liberalized  to  reflect  actual  "in- 
school" time.  For  instance,  upon  assignment  to  junior  college,  an  ADCOP 
student  will  be  required  only  to  enlist,  reenlist,  extend  his  enlistment,  or 
agree  to  extend  it  in  order  to  acquire  a two-year  service  obligation.  Further- 
more, he  must  agree  to  reenlist  and/or  extend  for  a period  equal  to  a two- 
for-one  payback  for  school  attended.  This  program  is  for  people  with  less 
than  45  college  credits  who  are  applying  for  the  FY  74  ADCOP  session.  For 
further  information  about  eligibility  requirements  and  application  procedures, 
see  your  career  counselor  about  BuPersNote  1510  (28  Jul  72) . 


• TAX  RELIEF  AVAILABLE  FOR  FLOOD  VICTIMS  IN  DISASTER  AREAS 

The  office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  recently  announced  that  im- 
mediate tax  relief  is  available  to  people  who  suffered  property  losses  as  a 
result  of  floods  or  storms  this  year  in  any  area  of  the  country  that  was 
declared  a disaster  area.  Individuals  or  families  may  either  file  an  amended 
tax  return  for  1971  and  receive  a prompt  tax  refund,  or  claim  their  casualty 
on  their  1972  tax  return.  The  procedure  is  to  use  Federal  Tax  Form  1040X  and 
deduct  the  value  of  the  property  lost  from  the  total  taxable  income  declared 
in  the  1971  or  1972  return.  A new  tax  figure  is  then  computed  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  previously  filed  tax  figure  and  the  new  one  is  the  amount 
that  may  be  claimed.  For  additional  information  and  assistance,  see  your 
legal  assistance  officer. 


• COMMISSARIES  TO  CARRY  HEALTH  CARE  AND  GROOMING  PRODUCTS 

If  you've  been  to  the  local  commissary  lately,  you  may  have  noticed 
some  new  items- -various  kinds  of  health  and  personal  grooming  aids--on  the 
shelves.  Depending  on  their  location.  Navy  commissary  stores  both  in  CONUS 
and  overseas  are  now--or  soon  will  be--carrying  items  such  as  shaving  and 
hair  care  products,  first  aid  articles,  oral  hygiene  items,  and  nonprescript- 
ion drugs.  Addition  of  these  items  is  designed  to  increase  the  value  and 
convenience  of  your  commissary  store  privileges;  when  various  sizes  of  an 
item  are  available,  commissaries  will  carry  the  large  or  family  size. 


• VOTING:  A RIGHT  AND  A RESPONSIBILITY 

This  year,  as  always,  voting  will  be  an  essential  part  in  the  formation 
of  a government  "by  the  people,"  and  Navy  people  are  an  important  segment  of 
the  nation's  population.  Absentee  balloting  enables  service  members  away  from 
home  to  cast  their  votes,  and  voting  assistance  is  available  throughout  the 
Navy.  Becoming  familiar  with  the  candidates,  their  proposals,  and  voting  is 
the  responsibility  of  all  U.  S.  citizens.  Yet  in  past  years  as  few  as  30  per 
cent  of  all  eligible  voters  cast  their  ballots--and  when  the  majority  has  no 
vote,  the  majority  has  no  voice.  Exercise  your  right--and  assume  your  respon- 
sibility--by  voting  this  year. 
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• THE  3-M  SYSTEM:  A CONTINUING  EFFORT 

The  Navy's  Maintenance  and  Material  Management  (3-M)  System  is  a tool 
for  maintaining  effective  control  over  the  readiness  of  complex  equipment  and 
weapons  systems.  3-M  is  a management  system  that  works  best  when  it  is  simpli- 
fied as  much  as  possible,  so  cutting  the  number  of  repair  job  reports  and 
simplifying  those  which  must  be  submitted  is  a continuing  process.  The  main 
goal  of  3-M  is  to  keep  our  ships  in  peak  operating  condition;  good  supervision 
of  the  3-M  effort  is  essential  in  ensuring  a constant  flow  of  proper  feedback-- 
a vital  element  in  the  system  which  is  a communicative  link  between  mainten- 
ance man  and  the  Naval  Material  Command. 

• CNO  SITREP  FIVE:  "LEADERSHIP  IS  THE  KEY" 

The  fifth  film  in  the  CNO  SitRep  series  is  currently  being  distributed 
to  major  fleet  and  shore  commands.  An  important  follow-on  to  SitRep  Three 
("The  Challenge  of  Change") , "Leadership  is  the  Key"  takes  a look  at  how 
Navy  people  at  all  levels  of  responsibility  are  approaching  problems  of 
leadership  during  the  current  transitional  period  in  the  Navy.  It  particularly 
emphasizes  the  viewpoints  and  concerns  of  mid- level  officers  and  petty 
officers--is  their  authority  being  undercut,  or  is  it  a question  of  developing 
more  effective  ways  to  lead  and  motivate  men?  Are  we  inventing  new  leader- 
ship principles  or  merely  redefining  old  ones?  These  and  other  areas  of 
concern  are  discussed  in  SitRep  Five  by  Navy  people  of  all  levels. 

• PHILATELIC  MAIL  FOR  APOLLO  17 

The  Navy's  Manned  Spacecraft  Recovery  forces  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  will  cachet  and  cancel  philatelic  mail  for  the  planned  December  6 
launch  of  Apollo  17.  A maximum  of  two  covers  per  collector  will  be  canceled 
on  the  date  of  Apollo  splashdown  (about  18  Dec).  To  ensure  proper  time  for 
handling,  covers  should  arrive  at  the  coordinators  before  1 Nov  72.  Address- 
es for  the  coordinators  are:  Apollo  17  Covers,  Task  Fprce  140,  Naval  Air 

Station,  Norfolk,  Va.  23511;  and,  for  the  Pacific,  Chief  in  Charge  (Apollo 
17),  Task  Force  130,  Navy  Terminal  Post  Office,  FPO  San  Francisco  96610. 

• PHILATELIC  MAIL  IN  THE  ANTARCTIC  FOR  DEEP  FREEZE  75 

Philatelists  may  have  covers  postmarked  this  year  at  the  Amundsen- 
Scott  South  Pole  Station  in  Antarctica  and  aboard  three  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  ice- 
breakers working  with  the  Navy  in  support  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
during  Operation  Deep  Freeze  73.  Collectors  are  limited  to  two  covers  per 
person  from  each  of  the  activities. 

Philatelic  mail  to  be  postmarked  in  Antarctica  must  be  marked  as  such 
and  reach  the  Antarctic  post  office  by'  1 Feb  73  in  order  to  be  processed  by 
the  Navy's  "wintering-over"  crew  that  remains  isolated  there  from  early  March 
until  October.  Covers  to  be  canceled  in  the  Antarctic  must  have  either  U.  S. 
postage  at  the  letter  rate  or  an  International  Reply  Coupon  enclosed  to  defray 
postage  on  covers  going  to  foreign  lands.  Covers  should  be  mailed  to:  DEEP 
FREEZE  Philatelic  Mail  Clerk,  Commander  Antarctic  Support  Activities,  FPO  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  96692.  Covers  must  reach  this  address  by  1 Nov. 
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from  the  desk  of  the 

Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer 
of  the  Navy 


"An  Idea  Whose  Time 
Has  Come” 


jujeanwhile,  significant  legislative  actions  were 
taking  place.  For  each  of  the  past  two  fiscal 
years,  the  Congress  has  authorized  nearly  3.5  billion 
dollars  for  the  development  of  the  All-Volunteer 
Force.  Two  and  one-half  billions  of  the  yearly 
appropriation  are  used  to  fund  the  big  pay  boost 
granted  primarily  to  junior  officers  and  enlisteds  on 
14  Nov  1971.  Remaining  Project  Volunteer  funds 
have  been  programmed  and  dispersed  throughout 
a broad  range  of  commands  and  activities. 


Considerable  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  more 
and  better  recruiting.  Total  Department  of  Defense 
recruiting  expenditures  have  jumped  80  per  cent 
in  two  years  and  the  number  of  people  assigned  to 
recruiting  has  risen  bv  some  50  per  cent.  The  Navy 
Recruiting  Command  may  expect  to  receive  some 
47  million  Project  Volunteer  dollars  in  next  year’s 
budget.  Navy  recruiters  now  receive  special  duty 
assignment  pay  and  officials  are  giving  some 
thought  to  a special  rating  for  recruiters  and  career 
counselors. 

the  big  push  in  recruiting  is  beginning  to  pay  off. 
■ Navy  planners  and  recruiters  are  rapidlv  adapt- 
ing to  the  zero  or  near  zero  draft  environment.  More 
women  are  being  recruited  (91  per  cent  more  than 
the  previous  year)  and  more  broken-service  enlist- 
ments are  being  accapted. 

Of  course,  the  total  effort  to  achieve  an  All-Vol- 
unteer Navy  has  figured  heavily  in  many  areas 
other  than  recruiting.  Z-grams,  new  uniforms,  cen- 
tralized detailing,  homeporting  overseas,  more 
equitable  sea/shore  rotation,  numerous  shipboard 
and  shore  station  habitability  improvements,  ex- 
pansion of  temporary  lodging  units  and  spaces  for 
mobije  home  owners,  additional  ADCOP  billets, 
family  services  centers,  minority  cultural  awareness 
programs  and  leisure-time  activities  have  all  made 
a contribution. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  5.5  million  Project  Volunteer 
dollars  were  spent  on  barracks  rehabilitation,  con- 
structing T.V.  lounges,  upgrading  heads,  laying 
new  decks  and  even  providing  more  electrical  out- 
lets. An  additional  $2.1  million  were  spent  on  new 
furniture  alone.  Over  $8  million  was  spent  this 
past  year  to  upgrade  commissary  services  and 
improve  medical  and  dental  facilities.  Many  a dis- 
pensary has  been  refitted  with  new  reception 
rooms,  lighting,  furniture,  parking  lots,  etc.  Rureau 
planners  are  expecting  some  $92  million  worth  of 
new  initiatives  in  next  year’s  budget  alone. 

ill  this  is  but  a scbatch  upon  the  surface. 
^ These  facts  and  figures  all  boil  down  to  one 
thing— a better  Navy  with  more  professionals 
and  more  pride.  The  All-Volunteer  Navy  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.  There  is  a lot  of  “steaming” 
to  do  but  the  All-Volunteer  Navy  is  underway.  As 
the  President  has  said,  the  draft  will  end  by  30  Jun 
1973.  Navymen  and  women  should  “get  on  board” 
and  lend  a hand  to  make  our  Navy  a real  volunteer 
outfit! 


M O LONGER  just  a 
1 ^ nice  idea  or  a lot  of 
idle  talk,  the  All-Vol- 
unteer Navy  is  rapid- 
ly becoming  a reality. 

It  has  all  happened 
so  fast.  In  March  of 
1969,  President  Nixon 
appointed  a commis- 
sion, under  the  chair- 
manship of  former 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr., 
to  study  and  make 
recommendations  con- 
cerning the  elimination  of  the  draft  and  implemen- 
tation of  an  All- Volunteer  Force.  The  Gates  Com- 
mission recommended  that  steps  “should  be  taken 
promptly”  to  move  in  the  direction  of  an  All-Vol- 
unteer Force. 

In  April  of  1969,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  con- 
vened the  Project  Volunteer  Committee  which  has 
served  to  develop  and  coordinate  programs  within 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
Navy  Department  established  a Project  Volunteer 
Coordination  Branch  here  in  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel. 


MCPO.N  JOHN  D.  WHITTET 
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HUMAN  RELATIONS- 

youth  services  Memphis -style 

RACE  RELATIONS 


CPO  INDOCTRINATION 
DRIVERS’  TRAINING 
DRUG  EDUCATION 
DRUG  REHABILITATION 

u ■ juman  Relations”— two  words  which  cover  a 
**  wide  variety  of  generally  nebulous  topics.  At 
nattc  Memphis,  however,  human  relations  refers  to 
a number  of  specific  programs  which  are  helping 
make  the  base  and  the  surrounding  community  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Under  the  heading  of  a Human  Relations  Program, 
the  command  at  nattc  Memphis  instituted  a Drug 
Education  Program,  a Special  Drug  Rehabilitation 
Program,  a Race  Relations  Program,  a Youth  Services 
Program,  an  Indoctrination  Program  for  Newly  Select- 
ed Chief  Petty  Officers,  and  an  extensive  Drivers’ 
Training  Program.  Each  one  reports  a varying  degree 
of  success,  but  taken  together,  they  represent  a con- 
certed effort  by  many  members  of  the  command  to 
attack  community  problems. 

Because  nattc  Memphis  has  such  a large  student 
population— nearly  all  the  Navy’s  enlisted  aviation 
personnel  are  there  at  one  time  or  another  during  their 
careers— it  provides  an  ideal  location  for  a thorough 
drug  education  program.  Using  civilians  from  local  in- 
stitutions such  as  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Mem- 
phis State  University,  and  the  Tennessee  Narcotics 
Bureau,  the  program  provides  discussion  presenta- 
tions on  drug  pharmacology  for  groups  of  20  to  25 
students.  Ship’s  company  personnel  receive  a longer 
and  more  in-depth  presentation. 

The  purpose  of  such  presentations  is  to  provide  a 
common  basic  knowledge  of  drugs  and  to  dispel  many 
of  the  myths  that  currently  surround  them.  Such 
knowledge,  it  is  felt,  will  aid  those  charged  with 
helping  curb  the  abuse  of  drugs.  Plans  are  now  under- 
way to  expand  the  program  to  more  discussions  of 
behavioral  aspects  of  drug  abuse  and  to  provide  edu- 
cation for  officers  and  dependents. 

the  Special  Drug  Rehabilitation  Program  has 
* three  purposes:  to  create  a self-awareness  on  the 
part  of  an  individual  of  his  attitudes  and  behavior,  to 
assist  an  individual  in  viewing  his  life  style  and  how 
he  makes  decisions,  and  to  provide  an  environment 
in  which  an  individual  explores  means  of  self-expres- 
sion and  develops  latent  talents  through  means  other 
than  drugs,  nattc  is  now  taking  steps  to  provide  resi- 
dential facilities  and  an  intensive  counseling  program 
for  individuals  who  want  help  in  curbing  drug  abuse. 
The  Navy  is  making  a continuous  effort  to  over- 


come problems  with  racial  prejudice,  and  nattc: 
Memphis,  like  other  Navy  commands,  has  coordinated 
its  own  efforts  with  the  Navywide  proposals  and  sug- 
gestions of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  reduce 
racial  misunderstanding  and  conflict.  These  efforts 
include  classes  and  films  in  racial  relations  and  the 
appointment  of  a minority  affairs  advisor  to  the  com- 
mand to  recommend  programs  to  promote  racial  un- 
derstanding. 

the  Indoctrination  Program  for  Newly  Selected 
* Chief  Petty  Officers  is  a two-week  curriculum  on 
the  needs  and  responsibilities  of  prospective  CPOs. 
The  course  is  given  monthly  and  consists  of  a week 
of  material  from  uniform  regulations  to  performance 
evaluations  and  naval  correspondence.  An  additional 
week  covers  subjects  such  as  personal  development, 
person-to-person  relationships,  and  an  introduction  to 
various  management  theories. 

The  Drivers’  Training  Program  is  a 36-hour,  state- 
approved  course  designed  to  train  students  less  than 
25  years  old  in  the  skills  necessary  for  them  to  qualify 
for  government  or  state  drivers’  licenses.  The  school 
also  helps  retrain  and  retest  persons  involved  in  ac- 
cidents in  government  vehicles  and  those  personnel 
applying  for  license  renewal. 

The  course  consists  of  21  hours  of  classroom  work, 
including  a Defensive  Driving  Course,  12  hours  of 
instruction  in  a driving  trainer,  and  three  hours  behind 
the  wheel.  Completion  of  the  course  entitles  each 
student  to  a government  license  and  a certificate 
which,  in  some  cases,  may  mean  a reduction  in  in- 
surance rates.  While  the  success  of  such  a school  is 
hard  to  measure,  it  has  been  shown  that  traffic  death- 
by-accident  rates  have  decreased  among  the  naval 
community  while  in  the  civilian  world  those  rates  have 
increased. 

the  Youth  Services  Program  is  now  expanding  to 
1 reach  more  young  people  with  a wider  variety  of 
activities.  Working  with  community  funding  to  pro- 
vide recreational  activity  for  older  teenage  boys— ages 
15  to  17— the  command  is  providing  some  of  the 
physical  facilities  for  the  activities.  Such  a program 
has  become  the  basis  for  other  such  programs  through- 
out the  nation. 

With  all  of  these  programs,  “human  relations”  is 
more  than  just  a phrase  at  nattc  Memphis.  Hundreds 
of  people  are  being  reached  directly  and  indirectly  by 
the  efforts  being  made  there.  What  Memphis  has  is 
a perceptive  and  forward-looking  leadership,  a co- 
operative local  community,  and  a willing  and  work- 
ing group  within  the  training  center— all  the  ingredi- 
ents for  success. 
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Oklahoma  Welcomes  "Sooner  Company" 

At  Cowboy  Hall  with  Buffalo  Steaks 

nEW  Navymen  have  started  their  careers  with  greater 
fanfare  than  81  Oklahomans  recruited  especially 
for  a “Sooner  Company.”  The  night  before  the  recruits 
were  to  be  sworn  in  by  Rear  Admiral  Emmett  H.  Tidd, 
a native  of  Oklahoma  City,  the  young  men  and  their 
families  were  guests  of  honor  in  the  Cowboy  Hall  of 
Fame  at  a banquet  which  featured  buffalo  steaks. 

The  next  day,  at  the  Anchor  Memorial  in  downtown 
Oklahoma  City,  the  Sooner  Company  arrived  in  a 
police-escorted  motorcade  of  new  cars.  The  Governor 
proclaimed  the  date  to  be  “Sooner  Navy  Day;”  a 
beauty  queen  christened  a model  of  the  FBM  sub- 
marine to  be  named  for  the  Oklahoma  humorist  Will 
Rogers;  and  congratulatory  messages  were  read  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  captain  of  uss  Oklahoma  City. 

After  the  swearing-in,  as  a flight  of  Navy  jets  roared 
overhead,  the  new  Navymen  climbed  back  in  their 
cars  for  the  motorcade  to  Will  Rogers  Airport  where 
they  spent  an  hour  with  their  families  enjoying  re- 
freshments in  the  airport’s  servicemen’s  lounge.  By 
1430,  they  were  on  board  a jetliner  bound  for  the 
Naval  Training  Center  at  Orlando,  Fla. 

Navy's  Transition  Program  Enters  4th  Year; 
More  Than  260,000  Navymen  Have  Been  Aided 

the  Navy’s  Transition  Program— a general  aid  pro- 
* gram  for  individuals  separating  from  active  duty— has 
entered  its  fourth  year  and  since  1968  has  served  more 
than  260,000  persons.  Designed  to  increase  the  em- 
ployability of  Navy  veterans,  the  Transition  Program 
has  four  services:  counseling,  educational  assistance, 
vocational  training,  and  job  referral  services. 

The  training  phase  of  Transition  is  available  to  peo- 
ple with  no  skills  employable  by  the  civilian  world  arnd 


those  in  ratings  that  have  little  civilian  application. 
Sometime  during  the  last  few  months  of  their  serxice, 
these  persons  may  receive  three  to  eight  weeks  of 
training  on  a full-  or  part-time  basis  if  they  can  be  re- 
leased from  duty  bv  their  commanding  officers. 

Such  training  is  limited  to  a comparativelv  few  indi- 
viduals and,  indeed,  is  only  a small  part  of  the  thrust 
of  Transition.  Helping  individuals  find  a place  in  the 
civilian  world— whether  that  place  is  in  a job,  an  ap- 
prenticeship, or  a school— is  really  what  Transition  is 
all  about.  One  of  the  major  aids  which  Transition  can 
provide  is  vocational  counseling.  Others  are  finding 
the  right  school,  information  about  the  GI  and  other 
benefits  available,  and  resume  writing. 

The  Navy  has  14  Transition  sites  available  for  indi- 
viduals who  need  to  use  any  of  their  facilities.  In  addi- 
tion, each  command  has  a Transition  Officer  with  all 
the  latest  information  about  Transition.  If  you’re  get- 
ting out  of  the  Navy  soon,  look  into  the  Transition 
Program;  it  can  help  you. 

"Stay  in  School"  Features  Benefits  of 
High  School  Diploma  Plus  Navy  Education 

tay  in  school”  may  not  be  what  comes  to  mind 
^ when  you  think  of  a Navy  recruiting  slogan.  The 
fact  is,  though,  that  the  Navy  has  been  using  that 
theme  for  quite  some  time.  “Stay  in  School”  is  the 
title  of  a small,  attractive  booklet  which  is  available 
at  any  Navy  recruiting  station. 

Rather  than  the  old  “Join  Now!”  pitch,  the  booklet 
encourages  young  men  and  women  to  wait,  finish 
school,  see  what’s  ahead  for  them  in  life,  and  then  look 
at  what  the  Navy  has  to  offer. 

The  booklet  is  pretty  straightforward  about  it: 
From  long  experience,  the  Navy  knows  that  the 
more  education  a person  acquires,  the  more  training 
he  can  absorb  later.  And  because  the  Navy  is  a huge 
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RUB-A-DUB-DUB  . . . three 
recent  graduates  of  Radio- 
man "A"  school  at 
Bainbridge,  Md.,  are  headed 
for  sea.  RMSA  Patricia  L. 
Seasock,  RMSA  Mary  K. 
Morningred  and  RMSA 
Laurnene  D.  Jelten  grad- 
uated in  the  top  five  per  cent 
of  their  class  and  are 
assigned  to  the 
USS  Sanctuary  currently 
drydocked  in  San  Diego. 


technical  organization  as  well  as  a great  fighting 
machine,  it  requires  well-educated  and  well-trained 
men  and  women  to  operate  its  many  units. 

The  booklet  mentions  the  many  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  career  and  social  advancement  in  the  Navy. 
But  it  does  so  only  after  it  has  explained  the  benefits 
one  acquires  by  gaining  a high  school  diploma.  Of 
course,  one  can  acquire  a diploma  even  after  he  has 
dropped  out  of  school,  but  that’s  the  hard  way.  The 
time  required  by  night  school  plus  the  difficulty  of 
getting  back  into  the  academic  groove  make  getting 
through  high  school  by  that  method  a tough  grind. 

The  technical  training  offered  in  the  Navy  makes 
it  essential  that  trainees  have  good  backgrounds. 

“The  Navy  is  often  a pioneer  in  applying  scientific 
principles  and  new  technology  to  equipment  for  Navy 
use,”  the  booklet  says. 

“The  personnel  who  operate  and  maintain  such 
equipment  require  precise  Navy  training  in  addition 
to  a strong  basic  foundation  provided  by  a high  school 
education.  A dropout  seldom  qualifies  for  the  required 
Navv  training.” 

First  Non-Line  Officer  Selected  to  Head 
Women  Officers'  School  at  Newport 

a navy  nurse  has  become  the  first  non-line  officer 
to  be  named  military  director  of  the  Women 
Officers’  School  in  Newport,  R.  I.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Susanne  Russell,  a graduate  of  the  Stanford 
University  School  of  Nursing,  directs  the  uniforming, 
administration  of  student  quarters,  physical  training 
and  drill  of  the  600  women  officer  candidates  and 
Nurse  Corps  officers,  both  men  and  women,  at  the 
school. 

LCDR  Russell  has  completed  tours  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital,  as  well  as  the  Oakland  and  San 


Diego,  Calif.,  naval  hospitals.  She  also  served  aboard 
uss  Sanctuary  (AH  17)  which  operated  off  the  coast 
of  Vietnam  in  1968. 

Navy  Women  Can  Earn  College  Degrees 
Through  Various  Educational  Programs 

A| avy  women  who  are  ambitious,  intelligent,  and 
have  an  aptitude  for  nursing,  dietetics,  science, 
mathematics  or  engineering  can  earn  a college  degree 
and  a commission  through  one  of  the  following  pro- 
grams: 

nesep  (Navy  Enlisted  Scientific  Program)— Offers 
up  to  four  years  of  uninterrupted  education  at  one  of 
the  21  participating  civilian  universities.  After  com- 
pleting all  requirements,  including  10  weeks  of  Of- 
ficer Candidate  School  during  the  summer  of  the  sen- 
ior year,  candidates  receive  a baccalaureate  degree  in 
one  of  18  major  fields  of  science,  mathematics  or  engi- 
neering. They  are  then  commissioned  ensigns  in  the 
Regular  Navy. 

nenep  (Navy  Enlisted  Nursing  Education  Program) 
—Covers  four  years  at  a university  chosen  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  leads  to  a degree  in 
nursing  as  well  as  a commission  in  the  Nurse  Corps, 
Naval  Reserve. 

nedep  (Navy  Enlisted  Dietetic  Education  Program) 
—Offers  up  to  three  years  of  college,  a degree  in  medi- 
cal dietetics  and  a commission  in  the  Medical  Service 
Corps.  The  length  of  the  course  depends  upon  the  ap- 
plicant’s prior  college  work. 

These  educational  activities  are  open  to  men  as  well 
as  women  but  the  Navy  is  making  a special  effort  to 
increase  the  participation  of  women  in  the  programs. 
Those  who  want  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportu- 
nities should  contact  their  career  counselor  or  educa- 
tional services  officer  for  further  details. 
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SHE'S  NOW  A PH 2 


wicky  James,  the  only  enlisted  woman  assigned  to 
^ the  staff  of  Commander  Naval  Forces  Marianas  on 
Guam,  breathed  a sigh  of  relief.  “Whew!  I’m  glad  that 
personnel  inspection  is  over,”  she  said.  “It  was  hot  out 
there. 

“I’m  not  very  enthusiastic  about  inspections,  but  I 
feel  that  a periodic  one  is  necessary  to  stay  prepared 
for  formal  occasions  like  Presidential  visits  or  ehange- 
of-command  ceremonies.” 

Vicky,  a 1966  graduate  of  McClure  Senior  High 
School,  Florissant,  Mo.,  attended  Southeast  Missouri 
State  College  at  Cape  Girardeau  before  joining  the 
Navy  in  1969.  After  a short  stint  of  basic  training  at 
Bainbridge,  Md.,  she  graduated  from  the  Navy’s  Pho- 
tography School  at  Pensacola,  Fla.  She’s  now  a pho- 
tographer’s mate  2nd  class. 

“When  I joined  the  Navy,”  says  Vicky,  “I  thought 
I could  be  an  air  controller,  but  my  eyesight  wasn’t 
good  enough.  I’m  really  happy  now  that  I chose  to  be 
a photographer,  because  of  the  tremendous  pressures 
and  tension  associated  with  being  an  air  controller.  I 
prefer  asking  people  to  hold  their  smiles  rather  than 
telling  jet  pilots  to  hold  their  landing  patterns.” 

it  was  at  Pensacola  where  she  met  aerial  pho- 
* tography  instructor,  Tom  James,  of  Albany,  Ga.  The 
love  bug  bit  and  they  decided  to  form  the  team  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  James. 

“Tom  had  orders  to  Guam  before  we  got  married 
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and  everyone  told  us  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
accompany  him.  We  decided  to  get  married  anyway 
and  hope  for  the  best,”  recalls  Mrs.  James. 

With  the  help  of  her  leading  chief,  Vicky,  still  a 
student  at  Pensacola,  wrote  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  requesting  permission  to  join  her  husband 
on  Guam.  Beaming  happily,  Vicky  recalls,  “The  good 
old  Navy  came  through  and  I was  on  my  way.” 

Now  she  works  in  the  ComNavMarianas  Public  Af- 
fairs Office  and  is  very  happy  in  her  job  as  a staff  pho- 
tographer. “It’s  a lot  more  challenging  than  being  a 
secretary  in  some  nondescript  office  building,”  she 
said. 

She  readily  admits  that  the  $8000  bonus  she  re- 
ceived for  signing  on  the  dotted  line  when  she  reen- 
listed recently  for  six  years  played  a major  role  in  her 
decision  to  ship  over. 

Meanwhile,  the  vibrant  young  couple  really  enjoy 
driving  their  newly  acquired  1972,  fire-engine  red  for- 
eign sports  car  around. 

Reflecting,  Vicky  said,  “I  was  really  nervous  the 
first  time  that  I had  to  take  a photo  of  a four-star  ad- 
miral, but  not  nearly  as  terrified  as  when  President 
Nixon  posed  alongside  me  for  a photo,  on  his  his- 
toric trip  to  China  last  February.  It  all  happened  so 
fast.  There  I was,  being  watched  by  the  Secret  Service 
while  taking  pictures  of  the  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon. 
Then  all  of  a sudden,  the  President  motioned  for  me 
to  come  over  and  stand  alongside  him. 

“I  was  stunned  and  didn’t  know  what  to  expect.” 

She  said  that  the  President  took  her  camera,  hur- 
riedly handed  it  to  one  of  his  military  aides  and  di- 
rected him  to  take  a photo  of  her  and  the  President. 


Unfortunately,  the  amateur  photographer  was  also 
quite  nervous,  and  the  resultant  once-in-a-lifetime 
photo  was  out  of  focus. 

14IHEN  ASKED  ABOUT  MAKING  THE  NaVY  A CAREER, 

she  said,  “Being  in  the  Navy  is  a lot  of  fun,  but 
I don’t  recommend  it  for  an  immature  young  lady.  As 
for  myself,  only  time  will  tell.” 

Vicky  said  that  as  a result  of  her  reenlistment,  the 
Navy  is  sending  her  to  a six-month  advanced  pho- 
tography course  at  Pensacola.  Her  husband  will  also 
be  attending  the  same  school. 

She  happily  remarks,  “The  Navy  has  really  been 
good  to  us.  First,  they  sent  me  to  Guam  to  join  Tom, 
and  now  we’re  being  transferred  together  to  attend 
one  of  the  best  training  courses  that  the  Navy  offers. 
It’s  really  a good  deal!”  — LCDR  Tony  DeMarco 

Counterclockwise:  "The  devil  made  me  do  it,"  Vicky  mischievously 
replied  when  asked  why  she  reenlisted  in  the  Navy;  "I'm  really 
happy  that  I chose  to  be  a photographer's  mate,"  says  PH2  Vicky 
James;  Vicky  James  prepares  a photographic  job  order  as  port  of 
her  daily  routine;  "Why  are  you  guys  always  teasing  me?"  giggles 
Vicky;  CDR  Phillip  D.  Anthony  gives  PH2  James  the  "once-over." 
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A SEABEE  FIRST 


Above:  Portrait  of  a female  Seabee — EOCN  Cornelia  Jones,  the 
Navy's  first  woman  Seabee,  sits  behind  the  wheel  of  a road  grader. 
Below:  EOCN  Jones  lowers  the  scoop  on  a back-hoe.  Bottom: 
"Cam"  Jones  relaxes  with  some  friends. 


and  now  there’s  another  first— a woman  Seabee. 

Camella  Jones  of  Gold  Beach,  Ore.,  a 20-vear- 
old  U.  S.  Navy  enlisted  woman,  has  become  the  first 
to  qualify  as  a heavy  equipment  operator  construc- 
tionman  (EOCN).  The  Navy  has  authorized  Camella 
to  cross-rate  from  seaman  to  constructionman  and  to 
move  into  the  equipment  operator  specialty.  Since 
this  is  a construction  rating,  she  will  wear  the  working 
uniform  of  a Seabee,  also  a first  for  women  in  the 
Navy. 

Well  qualified  for  the  job  and  with  the  Seabee  “can- 
do”  spirit,  Camella  is  currently  assigned  to  the  Public 
Works  Heavy  Equipment  Crew  at  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Kingsville,  Tex. 

Only  last  7 August,  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  announced  in  a Navvwide 
Z-gram  message  that  “.  . . women  in  the  Navy  will 
have  equal  opportunity  to  contribute  their  talents  and 
background  to  accomplish  our  missions  . . .”  One  step 
he  took  was  to  authorize  limited  entry  of  enlisted 
women  into  all  ratings. 

Camella  Jane  Jones  proves  the  point.  She  came  into 
the  Navy  on  14  Apr  1971  with  an  above-average  me- 
chanical aptitude  score  of  62  achieved  in  general  class- 
ification tests.  The  average  is  45  to  54.  Through  her 
own  efforts,  she  has  learned  to  operate  many  types  of 
heavy  mobile  machinery. 

“Cam”  Jones  has  learned  to  operate  such  heavy 
equipment  as  bulldozers,  cranes,  graders,  back-hoes, 
front-end  loaders,  semitractor  trailers,  aircraft  runway 
sweepers  and  other  heavy  equipment.  She  has  worked 
overtime  and  on  weekends  to  qualify  as  an  equipment 
operator. 

Cam,  a blue-eyed  blonde,  weighs  125  pounds  and 
is  5'-3/2"  tall,  but  she  is  strong  enough  to  move  tons  of 
machinery  around.  Although  she  has  become  a familiar 
sight  at  Kingsville,  when  she  goes  to  other  bases  she 
receives  strange  stares  from  people  who  aren’t  used  to 
the  olive  drab  Seabee  uniform  being  worn  by  a 
woman. 
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woi/ve  GOT  A problem  with  no  solution,  a question 
■ for  which  the  answer  must  be  sought  from  some- 
one who  has  more  information,  experience,  and 
practical  know-how  than  you  have.  So  where  do  you 
go?  While  you’re  in  the  Navy,  the  logical  person  to 
see  is  your  leading  chief;  and,  if  you  were  attached 
to  air  operations  at  NAS  Cecil  Field,  Fla.,  your 
leading  chief  would  be  a lady. 

In  August,  Master  Chief  Air  Controlman  Lue  L. 
Haas  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  leading  chief 
of  air  operations  at  Cecil  Field— shortly  after  Z- 
gram  116  announced  the  Navy’s  new  policy  of  equal 
opportunity  for  women.  This  particular  position  is 
new,  but  ACCM  Haas  is  familiar  with  the  job— 
the  veteran  of  27  years  was  previously  leading  chief 
of  her  division,  Radar  Air  Traffic  Control  Facility, 
a post  she  had  held  since  early  1971. 

Chief  Haas  has  been  “liberated”  for  several  years. 
She  was  the  first  woman  ever  graduated  from  Ground 
Control  Class  “C”  School  in  1964.  The  number  of 
people  under  her  direction  has  increased  from  63 
to  220,  including  her  old  division,  four  new  divi- 
sions, and  two  subdivisions.  Her  duties,  in  effect, 
are  to  serve  as  a liaison  between  divisions  and  to  co- 
ordinate the  functions  of  air  operations. 

^hief  Haas  describes  air  operations  as  the  “traffic 
cops”  of  the  air.  “We  control  every  plane  in  the 
air  or  on  the  ground  within  a five-mile  radius  of 
Cecil  Field,”  she  explained,  “enforcing  ‘rules  of  the 
road’  pertaining  to  air  traffic  while  maintaining  vis- 
ual, radar  and  radio  contact  with  all  aircraft.  Our 
motto  in  air  control  is  to  maintain  safe,  orderly  and 
quick  handling  of  all  aircraft,  grounded  or  flying.” 

Early  in  her  career,  Chief  Haas  served  as  a dis- 
patcher, involved  mostly  with  desk  work  and  flight 
planning,  and  has  worked  in  control  tower  opera- 
tions for  the  past  17  years.  Lately  she  has  been 
opening  up  better  lines  of  communications  within 
and  between  her  divisions  in  order  to  more  effec- 
tively coordinate  efforts,  prevent  duplication  of 
functions,  and  promote  harmony  among  the  depart- 
ment’s men  and  women. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  chief  has  had  some 
barriers  and  worn-out  traditions  to  overcome,  but 
they’ve  presented  no  major  problems  for  her.  An 
attractive  and  good-natured  person,  she  actually  en- 
joys some  of  the  ribbing  she  receives  from  men. 
Chief  Haas  finds  it  easier  working  with  men  than 
women  and,  in  describing  their  reactions  to  her 
position,  she  said  that  some  of  the  men  work  con- 
fidently with  her  while  others  are  still  in  a state  of 
shock. 

“Many  of  the  men  consider  this  a learning  experi- 


Leading  Chief  of  Air  Operations  at  Cecil  Field,  Lue  L.  Haas  is  an 
ace  problem-solver,  with  27  years  of  experience. 


ence  to  work  with  a woman  chief,  while  others  con- 
sider it  a challenge,”  she  said. 

One  of  her  colleagues,  Senior  Chief  Air  Control- 
man  L.  D.  Center,  said  that  working  with  her  was 
no  different  and  that  she  was  very  efficient.  Another 
co-worker,  Senior  Chief  Air  Controlman  A.  E.  Vickers 
maintained  that  Chief  Haas  required  more  gentle 
treatment  than  a man. 

Chief  Haas  finds  it  somewhat  humorous  that 
many  male  sailors  are  experiencing  a minor  crisis 
in  altering  their  conversational  habits  to  those  suitable 
in  the  presence  of  a woman.  “The  men  in  the  radar 
room  have  devised  a code— ‘language  condition 
bravo’— to  be  sounded  upon  my  arrival,”  she  said. 

The  chief  believes  that  opportunities  for  women 
in  the  Navy  are  excellent.  Asked  if  other  women 
should  consider  serving  in  the  Navy,  she  replied, 
“Yes,  but  a woman  should  first  decide  what  she 
wants  for  herself.  It  will  never  hurt  her  and  she  will 
mature  and  benefit  from  experiences  and  educational 
advantages  the  Navy  offers.” 

Chief  Haas  cannot  foresee  the  American  woman  in 
a combat  role,  but  is  aware  that  other  societies,  such 
as  the  Israelis  and  North  Vietnamese,  train  women 
to  use  armaments  and  assign  them  to  combat  duty. 
During  World  War  II,  she  was  checked  out  on  the 
servicing,  loaduig  and  firing  of  50-caliber  machine 
guns  and  other  weapons  used  for  defense  against 
hostile  aircraft.  — J02  J.  W.  Fleming,  Jr. 
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On  a recent  trip  made  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to 
the  Western  Pacific,  a number 
of  highly  pertinent  questions 
with  Fleet-wide  impact  were  put 
to  Admiral  Zumwalt  by  Navy- 
men.  In  an  effort  to  dissemin- 
ate this  and  other  important 
information,  covering  a broad 
area,  ALL  HANDS  presents  here 
the  answers  to  their 
questions  which  you 
may  also  have  asked. 


QUESTION? 
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Q.  Has  any  evaluation  been  made  as  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  many  "People  Programs"  you  (the  CNO) 
have  generated? 

A.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  is  continually 
measuring  the  effectiveness  of  our  retention  and  career 
motivation  efforts.  However,  due  to  the  complexity  of 
the  career  decision,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  absolute 
and  quantitative  measures  of  the  success  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

We  continually  use  Navywide  and  special  personnel 
surveys  to  sample  public  opinion  and  study  the  value 
of  methods  now  being  used.  As  an  example,  the  most 
recent  survey  indicated  that  79  per  cent  of  those 
Navymen  sampled  believed  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  regulations  have  improved  Navy  life. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  those  sampled  in  their  third 
or  subsequent  enlistments  felt  that  the  recent  changes 
within  the  area  of  leave  and  liberty  and  personal  serv- 
ices have  also  improved  the  quality  of  Navy  life. 

“Feedback”  is  provided  by  our  personal  liaison  with 
the  fleet,  that  is,  our  visits  to  the  operating  forces. 
This  takes  the  form  of  thousands  of  letters  and  phone 
calls  along  with  a continuing  program  of  field  trips 
during  which  we  sample  opinion  at  the  unit  level  in 
the  Fleet. 

Retention  rates  give  another  indication  of  our  suc- 
cess in  this  area.  Although  they  are  not  decisive,  the 
increase  in  the  first-term  reenlistment  rate  from  10  per 
cent  in  1970  to  17  per  cent  in  1971,  to  21  per  cent  in 
FY-72  (through  January)  reflects  solid  success.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period,  career  reenlistment  rates  have 
also  improved  to  levels  allowing  substantive  quality 
control  programs.  In  other  words,  we  endeavor  to 
retain  the  best  men,  not  just  the  greatest  numbers. 

The  Retention  Studies— decidedly  different  from 
mere  rate  figures— are  still  another  method  we  use  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  and  desirability  of  current 
programs.  We  value  this  source  of  fleet  feedback  and 
make  every  attempt  to  keep  it  fresh  and  unadulterated 
by  unrelated  or  meaningless  input.  Our  real  hope  for 
effective  implementation  of  the  people-oriented  initia- 
tives rests  with  indications  we  see  that  the  feeling  of 
pride  and  professionalism  is  on  the  increase  within  the 
naval  service. 

Q.  The  "quality  Navy"  has  been  stressed— what 
effect  will  that  have  on  recruiting  and  retention  of 
lower  IQ  or  underprivileged  personnel? 

A.  Because  of  the  highly  technical  nature  of  to- 
day’s Navy,  we  must  recruit  a very  high  percentage  of 
school-eligible  or  readily  trainable  people.  We  do  not 
want  to  get  into  the  business  of  accepting  large  num- 
bers of  non-high  school  graduates.  Past  experience  has 
taught  us  that  personnel  in  this  category  have  a 
tendency  toward  early  attrition  for  behavioral  and 
psychological  reasons.  A high  school  diploma  is  a 
strong  indication  that  an  individual  has  the  potential 
and  desire  to  achieve  still  more  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion. Providing  that  a sailor  achieves  E-4  in  his  first 
enlistment,  he  can  reenlist  with  no  problem.  His  op- 


portunity for  promotion  and  a professional  Navy  ca- 
reer is  based  on  his  performance  and  achievement. 

Q.  Concerning  Navymen  who  hold  college  degrees 
and  have  had  advanced  education  or  experience— is 
there  any  planned  program  to  identify  those  young 
men  when  they  are  inducted  and  to  make  use  of  their 
talents  in  specialized  areas  during  their  period  of 
obligated  service? 

A.  As  a result  of  the  1967  changes  in  the  Selective 
Service  laws,  the  Navy  received  a substantial  increase 
in  college  graduates  within  the  enlisted  ranks.  To  em- 
ploy those  personnel  as  productively  as  possible,  a 
special  desk  at  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  was 
set  up  to  screen  the  records  of  college  graduates 
entering  active  duty.  This  screening  endeavors  to  di- 
rect the  graduates  toward  naval  schools  that  are  as 
close  to  their  fields  of  study  as  possible. 

However,  it  must  be  realized  that  the  Navy  has  only 
certain  types  of  requirements  to  fill  and  cannot  in- 
corporate a system  which  assures  that  each  person 
will  receive  a billet  commensurate  with  his  recent 
formal  education.  Education  majors  in  such  areas  as 
ornithology,  zoology,  literature  and  history  have  no 
direct  application  in  specific  Navy  skills,  while  there 
are  more  personnel  with  majors  in  business  adminis- 
tration, marketing  and  accounting  than  can  be  used 
in  related  military  skills. 

Many  of  these  graduates  are  encouraged  toward  the 
administrative  and  technical  ratings  because  the 
knowledge  they  gained  in  their  undergraduate  years 
can  be  put  to  some  use.  Hence,  we  find  many  enlisted 
degree  holders  in  the  Yeomen,  Personnelman,  Journal- 
ist and  Communication  ratings.  Many  with  engineer- 
ing backgrounds  have  found  application  of  their  edu- 
cation in  the  construction  rates  as  well.  In  every  case, 
each  individual  receives  careful  consideration  before 
a selection  and  assignment  is  made. 

Q.  Every  time  a new  concept  of  operations  is  tried, 
a new  aircraft  is  introduced,  or  more  sophisticated 
equipment  is  built  into  Navy  aircraft,  the  result  is  an- 
other encroachment  on  living  space  as  the  result  of 
new  ship  facilities  and  an  addition  to  the  number  of 
personnel  assigned  in  order  that  the  various  new  com- 
ponents can  be  maintained.  Do  you  foresee  a period 
where  the  deck  loading  of  a CVA  will  be  less  than 
maximum,  in  deference  to  personnel  comfort  and  habit- 
ability? 

A.  The  introduction  of  new  aircraft  and  more  so- 
phisticated equipment  has  indeed  encroached  on  ex- 
isting space  within  aircraft  carriers  as  the  number  of 
required  maintenance  personnel  has  also  increased. 
Although  deck  loading  of  a CVA  will  probably  always 
be  scheduled  to  the  maximum  considered  desirable 
from  an  operational  point  of  view,  increased  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on  the  crew’s  comfort  and  habitability 
aboard  carriers.  All  decisions  regarding  space  alloca- 
tion receive  careful  consideration  with  regard  to  pos- 
sible impact  on  the  crew. 
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Q.  Will  funding  be  available  in  the  near  future  for 
increasing  the  desired  habitability  standards  aboard 
those  ships  which  have  been  in  the  Fleet  for  some  time? 

A.  At  present  essentially  all  habitability  alterations 
are  Title  “D”  and  subject  to  type  commander  priori- 
ties and  funding.  The  Title  “K”  program  being  pre- 
pared by  chnavmat  will  first  appear  in  the  FY  74 
Fleet  Modernization  Program  (FMP).  Ships  with  few 
remaining  years  of  service  will  undoubtedly  suffer  be- 
cause of  a lack  of  funds.  Ships  in  early  mid-life  but 
built  to  older  standards  would  be  provided  higher 
man-years  of  comfort  per  FMP  dollar.  Essentially, 
some  funding  can  be  expected  to  be  available  for  cre- 
ating habitability  improvements  aboard  ships  which 
have  been  in  the  Fleet  for  some  time. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  austerity  of  funds  had  on 
personnel  improvement  programs? 

A.  This  is  tied  directly  to  inflation  and  the  rising 
costs  of  sophisticated  weapon  systems.  The  Navy  has 
had  to  tighten  its  belt  and  reduce  expenditures  in 
many  areas  of  acquisition  and  operation.  However, 
personnel  improvement  programs  are,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  high  on  the  list  of  priorities  the  CNO  has 
directed  to  be  accomplished. 

The  well-being,  morale,  and  job  satisfaction  of 
Navy  personnel  are  paramount  in  order  to  guarantee 
the  future  capability  of  the  Navy  in  accomplishing  its 
many  missions. 

There  are  many  CNO  decisions  that  reflect  this 
priority.  Some  recent  examples  are:  Monday  opening 


for  commissaries,  a Medical  Van  Pilot  Program  for  the 
San  Diego  area,  secretarial  assistance  to  Doctors.  1200 
PSI  Improvement  program,  enlarging  the  nesep  pro- 
gram, closed-circuit  television  for  ships.  These  items 
have  competed  successfullv  for  available  resources  and 
are  being  implemented  both  for  Navv  personnel  and 
their  dependents  alike.  This  trend  will  not  be  altered. 

Retention 

Q.  It  appears  that  all  benefits  since  1966  have  been 
geared  to  making  the  Navy  attractive  for  the  first- 
termer.  Are  there  any  bright  retention  incentives  for 
the  career  petty  officer  in  the  near  future? 

A.  One  must  first  remember  that  the  Navy’s  con- 
tinuing policy  is  to  improve  and  upgrade  benefits  for 
all  its  men  and  women  in  all  ranks,  not  just  a selected 
portion  of  its  population.  Specifically,  though,  a sub- 
stantial number  of  the  recommendations  of  the  1966 
SecNav  Retention  Task  Force  were  approved  and  im- 
plemented during  the  succeeding  years.  Although 
most  of  these  recommendations  were  not  directly 
monetary  in  nature,  they  were  definitely  career  en- 
hancing to  career  petty  officers  as  well  as  non-career 
personnel  (e.g.,  adcop).  Secondly,  while  the  variable 
reenlistment  bonus  (VRB)  is  now  applied  at  the  first 
reenlistment  point,  this  represents  an  application  of 
funds  to  fulfill  specific  needs,  such  as  the  inducement 
of  continued  service  for  members  in  critical  ratings. 

A legislative  proposal  is  now  being  prepared  (stem- 
ming from  the  1971  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military 
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Compensation)  which  would  combine  features  of  the 
regular  reenlistment  bonus  (RRB)  and  VRB  into  a 
Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus  (SRB).  The  SRB  would 
be  paid  if  need  be  at  the  second  or  subsequent  reen- 
listment points.  Under  this  proposal,  new  members 
would  be  eligible  for  the  SRB  only. 

Concerning  the  first-termer,  however,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Nov  1971  pay  increase  was  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  recent  years  that  was  geared 
for  the  “under  two  years”  man.  Preceding  pay  in- 
creases have  neglected  this  community  and  that  in- 
crease, therefore,  merely  restored  those  members  to 
their  proper  place  in  the  military  pay  system. 

At  the  same  time,  considering  the  entire  Navy  pop- 
ulation, quarters  increases  were  provided  for  all  mem- 
bers. Looking  at  the  total  career  spectrum,  the  strong- 
est retention  incentive  for  the  more  senior  career  petty 
officers  is,  of  course,  a retirement  annuity  after  20 
years  of  service.  Under  present  laws,  all  members 
make  an  implied  contribution  towards  this  annuity 
during  their  active  duty  years,  but  only  those  who  re- 
main for  20  years  receive  any  benefit  for  such  contri- 
butions. This  one  item  alone  would  seem  to  tip  the 
balance  of  retention  incentive  in  favor  of  the  career 
men.  The  monetary  value  of  a retirement  annuity  far 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  retention  incentive. 

Q.  1 would  like  to  know  what  is  being  done  to  give 
senior  enlisted  (E-6  through  E-9)  some  benefits  to  re- 
place the  ones  which  they  seem  to  be  losing,  such  as 
the  Acey-Deucey  Clubs  being  changed  to  Petty  Officer 


Clubs.  I would  like  to  know  also  what  is  being  done 
to  rectify  this  situation  and  to  give  1st  class  petty 
officers  the  recognition  they  deserve. 

A.  We  do  not  feel  that  there  has  been  any  loss  of 
benefits  by  1st  class  petty  officers  merely  because  3rd 
class  petty  officers  are  being  permitted  to  make  use 
of  the  new  Petty  Officer  Clubs  rather  than  excluding 
them  (the  3rd  class  petty  officers)  from  Acey-Deucey 
Clubs  as  in  the  past.  It  is  strongly  felt  that  this  new 
move  gives  a certain  amount  of  prestige  to  3rd  class 
petty  officers,  a prestige  and  a sense  of  belonging 
which  was  denied  to  them  under  the  old  structure  of 
enlisted  men’s  clubs. 

In  your  question,  you  grouped  E-6  (1st  class)  with 
chief  petty  officers  (E-7  through  E-9)  and  referred 
to  the  whole  as  “senior  petty  officers.”  This  is  a com- 
mon error.  Although  it  is  true  in  other  branches  of 
the  military,  the  Navy  has  consistently,  and  rightly, 
singled  out  its  chief  petty  officers  in  the  E-7  through 
E-9  ranks,  referring  to  them  as  “senior  petty  officers,” 
excluding  the  E-6  rank  from  such  classification.  This 
by  no  means  detracts  from  the  1st  class  petty  officer 
rank;  it  merely  clarifies  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase, 
“senior  petty  officers.” 

Quoting  from  a recent  Chief  of  Naval  Operations’ 
endorsement  on  a letter  from  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  “The 
marked  distinction  between  petty  officers  and  chief 
petty  officers  is  essential  in  the  Navy.  The  privileges 
exclusively  reserved  for  chief  petty  officers  are  one  of 
the  strongest  motivating  factors  for  advancement,  and 
maintaining  the  exclusiveness  of  their  privileges  is  a 
basic  factor  necessary  to  maintain  the  important  status 
of  chief  petty  officers.  It  is  fullv  understood  why  other 
services  include  personnel  in  pay  grade  E-6  with  the 
other  senior  enlisted  grades  in  recognition  of  their  sta- 
tion and  responsibilities.  However,  such  recognition 
is  inappropriate  in  the  Navy.  The  term  ‘chief’  has  a 
special  import  to  Navy  enlisted  personnel  that  must  be 
preserved.” 

Q.  Concerning  the  reenlistment  for  orders  program 
—it  has  been  explained  that  if  the  Bureau  approved 
one  of  a man's  first  two  choices  and  he  decided  not  to 
ship  over,  he  would  have  to  have  an  extra  year  "pen- 
alty" extension  added  to  his  original  EAOS  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  new  orders.  However,  one 
explanation  of  this  program  as  stated  in  a recent 
issue  of  ALL  HANDS  didn't  mention  such  a thing  as 
this  "penalty"  extension.  Which  statement  is  correct? 

A.  There  was  a time  when  reenlistment  for  orders 
involved  a one-year  obligation  (which  later  was  can- 
celed if  the  preferred  orders  were  not  received).  As 
of  June  1971  (CH.  6 enltransman)  , the  procedure 
for  reenlisting  for  orders  requires  no  period  of  obli- 
gated service. 

Q.  Why  must  a man  have  one  year  of  obligated 
service  to  make  2nd  class?  And,  due  to  the  designation 
of  a number  of  personnel  in  a recent  advancement 
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examination  (Aug  71)  as  " selectee " with  no  advance- 
ment date,  why  not  waive  the  obligated  service  re- 
quirement for  advancement? 

A.  The  one-year  obligated  service  requirement  for 
advancement  to  pay  grade  E-5  was  instituted  in  FY 
66  based  on  a recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Retention  Task  Force.  This  was  done  with  a 
view  toward  reserving  the  advancements  for  our 
career  or  career-oriented  personnel.  In  addition,  two 
points  deserve  mention: 

• It  has  been  established  that  promotion  opportuni- 
ty is  a very  strong  motivation  in  a man’s  reenlistment 
decision  (Navy  Personnel  Survey  69-1). 

• In  order  for  a petty  officer  to  be  eligible  for  as- 
signment where  the  Navy  needs  him  most,  he  must 
have  sufficient  obligated  service  to  justify  the  action. 
Therefore,  until  a man  has  made  the  decision  to 
obligate  for  at  least  a year,  he  is  not  considered 
assignable. 

In  summary,  the  obligated  service  requirement  en- 
sures that  the  Navy  receives  an  equitable  return  for 
the  advancement  and  thus  higher  pay  given;  it  en- 
sures, too,  that  only  distributable  personnel  are  being 
advanced  to  a higher  pay  grade;  and  it  assures  that 
promotion  goes  to  the  career  force  rather  than  those 
being  “lost”  through  separation. 

Assig  n me  nts/  Rotation 

Q.  Is  there  such  a thing  as  a "hard"  and  "soft" 
rotation  date? 

A.  Not  really.  The  concept  of  a “hard”  and  “soft” 
rotation  date  was  a temporary  measure  employed  to 
manage  personnel  rotation  systematically  during  a re- 
cent period  of  PCS  funding  restrictions.  “Hard”  and 
“soft”  rotation  dates,  however,  are  not  part  of  the 
centralized  detailing  and  were  phased  out  when  the 
PCS  funding  picture  improved. 

Q.  I was  told  while  on  recruiting  duty  that  it  was 
possible  to  return  again  to  recruiting  duty  after  com- 
pleting one  year  on  sea  duty.  Since  then  I have  checked 
with  the  local  personnel  and  career  information  office 
but  they  cannot  find  any  reference  to  it. 

A.  The  minimum  sea  tour  for  all  rates/ratings  is 
detailed  in  BuPers  Notice  1306  of  27  Aug  1971.  While 
there  are  provisions  for  an  individual  to  request  reas- 
signment after  one  year  abroad,  there  are  no  provi- 
sions to  assign  an  individual  ashore  to  recruiting  duty 
before  completing  the  prescribed  sea  tour  as  specified 
in  the  above-mentioned  notice. 

Q.  What  are  the  prospects  for  firm  schedules  for 
ships  and  units  becoming  a reality? 

A.  Over  a year  ago,  scheduling  authorities  were 
requested  to  achieve  a 40  per  cent  reduction  in  the 
number  of  employment  schedule  changes;  a significant 
overall  reduction  in  the  schedule  changes  has  been 
realized.  In  several  instances  the  40  per  cent  goal  has 
even  been  exceeded.  The  effort  continues  toward 


identifying  “pop-up”  commitments  in  a timely  manner 
and  providing  crews  with  considerate  notification 
which  reduces  impact  on  personal  plans. 

Q.  Why  can't  first-term  non-career  enlisted  men  in 
the  advanced  electronics  field  perform  their  sea  duty 
on  more  than  one  naval  ship  in  order  to  gain  broader 
experience  and  a variety  of  duty? 

A.  In  our  continuing  effort  to  provide  stabilitv  for 
the  individual  and  the  command  activity,  it  is  certain 
that  some  members  have  not  received  the  breadth  and 
variety  of  duty  desired.  Some  of  the  benefits  gained 
by  the  Navy  from  this  type  of  stability  are:  savings 
of  PCS  expenditures,  reduction  of  shipboard  and 
formal  school  training,  and  improved  safety  and  re- 
liability. NavOp  Z-75  provides  assignment  options  for 
petty  officers  2nd  class  and  above,  whose  published 
sea  tours  are  from  four  to  six  years.  An  individual  in 
this  category  has  three  options.  He  may  request  rota- 
tion to  an  overseas  activity,  to  a neutral  activity,  or 
to  another  ship.  In  addition,  there  are  other  special 
programs  such  as  new  construction,  forward  deploy- 
ment of  ships,  and  the  Personnel  Exchange  Program 
for  which  volunteers  are  being  solicited. 

Q.  Speaking  as  a junior  officer,  three  years  aboard 
a carrier  appears  to  do  little  to  enhance  his  career, 
and  may  sour  a man's  attitude.  Since  carrier  duty  has 
this  reputation  with  them,  and  with  career  retention 
as  one  of  the  Navy's  announced  goals,  why  are  so 
many  junior  officers  being  retoured  to  duty  on  carriers? 

A.  The  reason  is  directly  related  to  a shortage  of 
PCS  funds— retouring  non-career  motivated  junior  of- 
ficers is  a function  of  effective  use  of  those  funds  and 
is  not  related  to  ship  type.  A junior  officer’s  odds  of 
being  retoured  to  a carrier  are  the  same  regardless  of 
ship  type. 

Q.  Why  is  the  exec  of  an  aircraft  carrier  an  airdale 
instead  of  an  officer  who  carries  an  1100  designator? 

A.  Navy  Regulations,  Article  1349,  specifies  that 
the  commanding  officer  of  an  aircraft  carrier  shall  be 
an  officer  of  the  line,  qualified  as  a naval  aviator.  In 
addition,  Article  1353  states  that  the  officer  detailed 
as  executive  officer  shall  be  an  officer  eligible  to  suc- 
ceed to  command. 

Pay/ Allowances 

Q.  Why  do  aviation  rates  get  flight  deck  pay?  BTs 
and  MMs  can  become  injured  just  as  easily  in  the 
"hole"  as  an  airdale  can  on  a flight  deck.  To  cite  an 
example,  1 200-PSI  superheated  steam  is  just  as  deadly 
as  a jet  intake. 

A.  Hazardous  duty  pay  is  designed  to  function  as 
an  incentive  so  that  adequate  members  of  personnel 
may  volunteer  to  perform  duties  which  have  been 
shown  to  be  of  a hazardous  nature.  The  1971 
Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation  made 
a study  of  hazardous  duty  pay  for  flight  and  subma- 
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rine  duty.  A significant  finding  was  that  one  could 
not  be  paid  just  because  there  was  a hazard  connected 
with  a certain  duty,  but  only  as  an  incentive  to  volun- 
teer for  that  duty.  In  other  words,  because  a value 
could  not,  and  should  not,  be  placed  on  the  risk  to 
the  life  involved,  all  the  military  services  are  then 
considered  a high  risk  when  compared  with  most 
civilian  occupations. 

Most  members  of  the  naval  service,  by  virtue  of  be- 
ing in  the  armed  forces,  are  exposed  to  hazardous 
duties  and  situations  at  one  time  or  another  during  a 
career.  Indeed,  sea  duty  itself  entails  hazards  not 
found  ashore  or  in  civilian  life.  Thus,  the  degree  of 
hazard  must  be  considered  prior  to  requesting  legisla- 
tion to  award  incentive  pay  for  hazardous  duty. 

At  the  time  hazardous  duty  pay  for  flight  deck  per- 
sonnel was  being  considered  by  Congress,  the  enlisted 
annual  accident  rate  per  1000  was  148  minor  injuries, 
32  major  injuries.  The  latest  available  statistics  now 
show  an  enlisted  annual  accident  rate  per  1000  to  be 
6.8  minor  injuries  and  7.1  major  injuries. 

The  estimated  accident  rate  (again  annual  rate  per 
1000)  for  1200-PSI  BTs  (based  on  data  reported  be- 
tween 1 Jul  69—1  Nov  71)  is  1.4  major  injuries  and 
2.5  minor  injuries.  The  accident  rate  per  1000  for  all 
enlisted  fireroom  personnel  (1  Jul  69—31  Aug  71 
data)  is  1.7  major  accidents  and  0.9  minor  accidents. 
So  while  a degree  of  hazard  does  exist  in  firerooms,  it 
is  relatively  low  when  compared  with  certain  other 
Navy  careers. 

Q.  I would  like  to  know  the  reasoning  behind  not 
allowing  a person  who  is  not  an  E-5  or  E-4  over  four 
years  or  above  to  be  eligible  for  Family  Separation 
Allowance. 

A.  Section  37  of  the  United  States  Code,  Article 
427,  provides  the  basis  for  payment  of  FSA  and  states 
that  a “member  of  the  uniformed  service  with  de- 
pendents (other  than  a member  in  pay  grades  E-l, 
E-2,  E-3,  or  E-4  [four  years’  or  less  service]  ) who  is 
entitled  to  basic  allowance  for  quarters  is  entitled  to  a 
monthly  allowance  . . 

The  contention  that  Family  Separation  Allowance 
should  be  received  by  all  married  personnel  is  con- 
sidered a most  valid  one.  To  rectify  this  inequity  and 
to  make  our  Navy  better  for  all  of  our  members,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  is  strongly  supporting  the  ex- 
tension of  dependent  entitlements,  including  FSA,  to 
all  military  personnel.  Extension  of  FSA  to  members  of 
pay  grade  E-4  (less  than  four  years’  service)  and  be- 
low will  require  legislative  action.  The  Navy  is  seeking 
support  for  such  a proposal  and  legislation  will  be  in- 
troduced to  Congress  when  approval  is  received. 

Q.  Is  pro  pay  still  planned  for  Boiler  Technicians? 

A.  Absolutely.  BT  NEC  4515  Pressure  Fire  Boiler 
Operator,  4517-4521  1200  Steam  Generating  Plant 
Supervisor,  and  4523  1200  PS  I Steam  Generating 
Plant  Operator  were  approved  by  OSD  for  pay  of 
Shortage  Specialty  (Proficiency  Pay)  at  level  P3- 


$100  commencing  1 Jul  1972. 

Q.  Why  do  married  men  get  paid  more  than  single 
men  doing  the  same  work? 

A.  The  inequities  of  pay  between  members  with 
and  without  dependents  have  long  been  recognized  by 
the  Department  of  the  Navy.  Trying  to  rectify  these, 
the  Navy  prepared  a legislative  proposal  for  the  91st 
Congress  which  would  have  provided  BAQ  for 
bachelor  members  on  sea  and  field  duty,  but  this 
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never  cleared  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Navy  then  submitted  the  proposal  to  the  1971 
Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation  for 
study,  but  it  was  not  addressed.  The  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  is  currently  restaffing  the  proposal  and  will 
forward  it  through  legislative  channels  on  a priority 
basis. 


Retirement 

Q.  What  effect  will  the  study  of  Uniformed  Services 
Retirement  and  Survivors  Benefits  by  the  President's 
Interagency  Committee  have  on  the  career-designated 
man?  Will  we  have  an  option? 

A.  Were  the  committee’s  recommendations  to  be 
put  into  effect  as  proposed,  their  input  on  a career 
designated  man  would  follow  these  lines: 

• Reduced  annuities  for  shorter  service  retirees  ( for 
20-24  YOS),  two  per  cent  reduction  for  each  year  a 
retiree  is  under  the  age  of  60  at  the  time  of  bis  re- 
tirement, reduction  lifted  at  age  60; 

• For  25  YOS  or  more,  two  per  cent  reduction  for 
each  year  retiree  is  under  age  55  at  time  of  his  re- 
tirement, reduction  lifted  at  age  55; 

•High-three  averaging  (retirement  annuity  based 
on  average  of  basic  pay  during  three  years  when  earn- 
ings were  highest); 

• Social  Security  annuity  at  age  65; 

• Integration  ( service  annuity  offset  by  & of  Social 
Security;  vested  interest  for  member  separating  after 
10-19  YOS  with  option  of  annuity  at  age  60  or  im- 
mediate lump  sum  (annuity:  2)£  x hi-three  x YOS; 
lump  sum:  five  per  cent  base  x YOS); 

• For  increased  multipliers  for  longer  service  (2% 
per  cent  for  20-24  YOS;  three  per  cent  for  25-30 
YOS;  two  per  cent  for  31-35  YOS;  maximum  multi- 
plier: 88  per  cent). 

The  actual  impact  of  the  proposed  revision  on 
current  active  duty  members  would  be  reduced  by 
the  built-in  transition  and  same  pay  features,  which 
provide  for  gradual  implementation  and  guarantee  that 
a person  retiring  after  implementation  would  receive 
no  less  (in  terms  of  dollars  but  not  in  terms  of  per- 
centages) than  a similar  member  retiring  just  prior 
to  implementation  and  would  affect  those  'who  gain 
eligibility  under  the  new  ruling.  As  presented  by  the 
committee,  there  would  be  no  option  available  to  the 
member  as  to  which  retirement  system  he  could 
choose. 

The  committee  study  is  currently  under  review  by 
a high-level  DOD  Study  Group;  thus,  its  final  form 
remains  unknown. 

Q.  Most  of  the  senior  petty  officers  never  had  the 
option  of  VRB,  and  were  limited  to  the  total  bonus  they 
could  receive.  However,  the  option  of  retirement  at  20 
years  with  50  per  cent  pay  was  a very  positive  incen- 
tive to  continue  in  naval  service.  Will  that  option  be 
protected  during  the  discussions  in  Congress? 

A.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  at  this  time  whether  or 


not  the  retirement  at  20  years  with  50  per  cent  of 
current  basic  pay  can  be  preserved.  However,  the 
Navy  is  earnestly  striving  to  preserve  the  retirement 
expectations  of  the  present  active  duty  force.  But  the 
rationale  for  maintaining  this  system  for  future  mem- 
bers is  considerably  weaker  because  of  competitive 
pay  now  being  paid  for  a military  career  and  the  rising 
costs  of  the  present  system.  Service  members  are  not 
expected  to  have  the  option  of  which  system  will 
apply  to  them. 

Q.  A young  man  accepted  a rather  healthy  lump 
sum  payment  for  reenlisting  but  with  the  prospect  of  re- 
tirement at  an  early  age  possibly  a thing  of  the  past, 
he  now  asks  why  should  he  plan  to  stay  in  beyond  10 
years.  As  he  sees  current  Congressional  actions,  they 
tend  to  strengthen  his  convictions  that  perhaps  he 
should  look  for  another  career  with  possibly  a brighter 
future.  Would  you  care  to  comment? 

A.  At  the  outset,  it  should  be  stated  that  no  one 
is  proposing  to  make  “the  prospect  of  retirement  at 
an  early  age  a thing  of  the  past”  just  because  some 
possible  modifications  to  the  present  system  are  being 
studied. 

Even  under  the  most  disadvantageous  (to  the 
member)  of  the  alternatives  considered  thus  far,  the 
retirement  annuity  is  still  worth  a considerable  sum 
of  money  over  the  life  expectancy  of  the  individual. 
Along  with  present  pay  scales  for  the  active  duty 
force— which  are  nearly  competitive  with  the  na- 
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tional  labor  force— it  is  hoped  that  whatever  revised 
system  is  adopted,  the  incentive  will  still  be  strong 
enough  to  encourage  many  highly  qualified  members 
to  remain  for  a full  career. 

Medical  Benefits 

Q.  Is  anything  being  done  to  improve  medical  care 
for  dependents? 

A.  Our  Navy  health  care  facilities  are  striving  to 
provide  comprehensive  care  for  the  entire  Navy 
family.  When  our  capabilities  do  not  permit  a com- 
plete response  to  our  patients’  needs,  they  may  be 
referred  to  champus.  To  assist  our  dependents  in  this 
regard,  Health  Benefits  Counselors  (HBCs)  are 
available  at  most  of  our  shore-based  treatment  facil- 
ities, at  naval  district  headquarters,  and  aboard  air- 
craft carriers.  If  a dependent  has  an  unanswered 
question  regarding  health  benefits,  the  query  should 
be  referred  to  the  nearest  HBC. 

By  way  of  comment,  rudeness  or  discourteous 
service  is  not  an  accepted  standard  in  Navy  treat- 
ment facilities  and  is  not  and  will  not  be  tolerated. 
Any  patient  who  feels  he  or  she  has  been  treated  dis- 
courteously or  even  rudely  should  report  this  fact 
to  appropriate  officials  at  the  treatment  rendering 
facility  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence.  This,  of  course, 
includes  the  commanding  officer  of  the  facility.  If 
warranted,  corrective  action  will  be  taken. 

On  the  other  hand,  politeness  and  courtesy  con- 


stitute a two-way  street.  No  provider  of  health  care 
service,  except  in  the  most  unusual  situations,  should 
be  subjected  to  unwarranted  abuse  or  discourtesies 
from  patients.  Besides,  more  benefit  is  always  gained 
by  a patient  who  displays  a friendly  and  courteous 
attitude. 

Q.  What  proposals  have  been  made  to  compensate 
for  the  planned  shortage  of  doctors? 

A.  We’re  all  working  together— BuMed,  the  office 
of  CNO,  the  Navy  Secretary  Staff,  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  and  Environment)  — 
to  determine  our  future  physician/dentist  needs  and 
we  are  developing  programs  to  ensure  that  these 
needs  are  met.  A partial  listing  of  current  programs 
includes: 

• Regionalization  is  a new  approach  for  delivering 
Navy  health  care  and  was  initiated  in  the  greater 
Norfolk,  Va.,  area.  It  was  extended  to  15  other  areas 
by  1 Jul  72.  It  will  cover  14  more  by  1 Jan  73.  This 
regionalization  will  permit  improved  and  expanded 
health  care  services  for  all  authorized  beneficiaries 
along  with  improved  patient/staff/command  satis- 
faction, and  a more  efficient  and  effective  use  of 
scarce  health  care  resources  in  a geographic  area. 

• Expansion  of  number  of  examining  rooms  will 
improve  the  efficiency  of  available  physicians  and 
reduce  waiting  room  time  for  patients. 

• As  funds  become  available  we  will  implement 
programs  such  as  administrative  and  secretarial  as- 
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sistance  for  physicians/dentists;  purchase  new  equip- 
ment for  diagnostic  and  clinical  use;  and  dictation 
service  systems  for  physicians  in  the  busy  outpatient 
departments  will  be  provided. 

• Improving  and  replacing  our  obsolete  medical/ 
dental  facilities  ashore  has  been  one  continuing  pro- 
gram. Many  of  our  older  facilities  preclude  efficient 
handling  of  large  outpatient  loads  and  seriously 
hamper  effective  use  of  our  professional  staffs.  In 
1971  the  dire  need  for  new  medical  construction  was 
recognized  by  CNO  and  SecNav.  Annually,  $25  to 
$30  million  (in  contrast  to  an  average  of  $12  million 
annually  for  the  past  10  years)  will  be  earmarked 
over  the  future  years  for  medical  facilities  construction. 

• Expansion  of  the  current  Physician’s  Assistant  and 
Nurse  Practitioner  programs  will  complement  the 
health  care  team  and  improve  physician  efficiency. 

• A proposal  to  provide  more  competitive  incomes 
for  health  professionals  is  contained  in  the  “Uni- 
formed Services  Special  Pay  Act  of  1972”  which  was 
forwarded  to  the  Congress  on  22  Mar  1972  as  part 
of  the  President’s  program. 

• The  currently  authorized  Medical-Dental/Oste- 
opathic Student  Scholarship  Program  is  fully  imple- 
mented, and  additional  scholarship  billets  are  being 
proposed  in  the  Congress. 

• Various  pilot  programs  also  are  underway  which 
are  studying  the  greater  use  of  electronic  systems  to 
assist  our  physicians.  Automated  devices  for  patient 
history-taking,  electrocardiogram  interpretation,  and 
laboratory  analysis  are  being  studied.  The  use  of 
electronics  in  our  health  care  system,  complemented 
by  specially  trained  non-physician  assistants,  can  aid 
in  closing  the  gap  created  by  the  physician  shortage. 
Our  firm  objective  is  to  continue  to  provide  optimum 
health  care. 

• The  civilian  health  sector  is  being  looked  at  to 
insure  its  capability  to  absorb  greater  portions  of  the 
DOD  health  requirements  if  necessary. 

• champus  is  being  studied  at  the  DOD  level  as 
to  the  cost-sharing  factor.  No  final  action  in  this  area 
has  resulted  as  yet. 

Q.  Do  you  foresee  any  possibility  of  the  Navy  pro- 
viding dental  care  for  dependents? 

A.  The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  fully  con- 
curs with  the  desirability  of  finding  ways  and  means 
by  which  routine  dental  care  may  be  provided  legally 
to  all  categories  of  eligible  beneficiaries.  To  accom- 
plish this  objective,  passage  of  legislation  would  be 
necessary  to  amend  the  existing  law  (provisions  of 
Chapter  55,  Title  10,  USC).  In  this  regard,  four  bills 
are  pending  in  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Unless  appropriate  legislation  is  enacted,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  the  Navy  providing  dental  care  to  de- 
pendents other  than  that  now  currently  authorized. 

Uniforms 

Q.  Can  you  further  liberalize  the  present  haircut 
and  beard  regulations;  are  short-haired  wigs  legal  in 
the  Navy? 
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A.  Our  grooming  standards  are  already  by  far  the 
most  liberal  of  any  service.  It’s  felt  that  a Navyman 
should  be  able  to  express  adequately  his  individuality 
within  the  framework  of  our  current  regulations, 
and  without  feeling  out  of  place  in  the  civilian  world. 
When  in  uniform  or  on  a military  reservation,  wigs 
may  be  worn  only  to  cover  natural  baldness  or  a 
physical  disfigurement.  No  further  relaxation  of  our 
grooming  standards  is  being  planned. 

Q.  Are  muttonchops  legal  in  the  Navy? 

A.  Muttonchops  cannot  be  authorized  because  to 
allow  that  mode  would  destroy  any  limitation  on 
sideburn  length.  It’s  a situation  not  considered  de- 
sirable at  this  time. 

Q.  Can  civilian  clothes  be  worn  while  bringing 
guests  aboard  ship  and  while  giving  them  a tour 
through  no n-restricted  areas? 

A.  Sorry,  but  only  uniforms  may  be  worn  while 
one  is  aboard  ship  regardless  of  the  purpose  of  one’s 
visit.  This  is  to  ensure  that  guests  are  in  fact  being 
escorted  by  a member  of  the  military.  Civilian  clothes 
may  be  worn  when  one  is  returning  or  departing 
the  ship. 

Q.  Is  the  new  utility  working  uniform  intended  to 
replace  the  undress  whites  and  blues? 

A.  No,  it’s  a replacement  uniform  for  dungarees. 
However,  when  the  new  service  dress  blues  are  in- 
troduced next  July,  present  undress  whites  and  blue 
uniforms  will  become  optional  until  they  are  elimi- 
nated when  stocks  are  depleted  on  1 Jul  1975. 

Commissaries/Exchanges 

Q.  Each  time  the  military  receives  a pay  raise,  prices 
in  exchanges  and  commissaries  seem  to  take  a signifi- 
cant jump.  Is  there  a valid  explanation  for  this? 

A.  This  is  probably  more  a coincidence  than  a 
fact— there  is  no  direct  connection  between  military 
pay  raises  and  the  costs  of  goods  sold  in  Navy  ex- 
changes and  commissaries.  Unfortunately,  the  current 
national  inflationary  trend  has  been  manifested  in 
continually  rising  costs,  in  all  aspects  of  the  American 
economy.  This  is  reflected  in  increased  wholesale 
prices  to  Navy  exchanges  and  commissary  stores  with 
resultant  increased  retail  prices  to  the  military  patron. 

Some  confusion  may  have  resulted  following  the 
most  recent  pay  raise  in  Jan  72,  which  coincided 
generally  with  many  wholesale  price  increases  follow- 
ing Phase  I of  the  President’s  Economic  Stabilization 
Program. 

As  you  have  no  doubt  noticed,  two  major  cate- 
gories of  commissary  price  changes  occur  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  month:  changes  in  daily  delivered 
items  such  as  bread  and  dairy  products,  and  the  ex- 
piration of  VPR  (Voluntary  Price  Reductions).  The 
latter  are  used  by  large  manufacturers  of  supplies, 
such  as  the  soap  and  detergent  industry,  and  changes 
result  from  price  reductions  which  are  effective  for 
a specified  period,  usually  60  to  90  days.  The  expira- 


tion of  VPRs  invariably  brings  about  a price  increase, 
effective  on  the  first  of  the  month. 

Since  January  1972,  wholesale  prices— beef  prices, 
for  example— have  reached  all-time  record  highs.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  predominant  factor  which 
influences  the  retail  price  for  a given  item  in  Navy 
Resale  activities  (just  as  in  a civilian  supermarket) 
is  the  wholesale  price  paid  for  the  item. 

Housing 

Q.  Why  doesn't  the  Navy  build  houses  that  are  as 
nice  for  the  lower  rated  men  as  those  provided  for 
senior  enlisted  and  officers? 

A.  “Nice”  is  a relative  term,  but  the  Navy  is  re- 
stricted by  the  amount  of  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  construction  of  new  housing.  Then  again 
public  law  imposes  square  footage  limitations  on 
construction  of  each  separate  category  of  quarters 
(enlisted,  junior  officer,  and  senior  officer).  Rest 
assured  that  these  limitations  are  the  same  for  all 
enlisted  quarters. 

In  an  attempt  to  give  a more  personalized  view- 
point in  our  housing  design,  the  Navy  recently  in- 
stituted a panel  composed  of  wives  ( as  a pilot  program 
at  Newport)  to  make  recommendations  with  regard 
to  the  interior  design  of  Navy  housing.  In  many  areas 
where  there  is  a wide  variety  of  housing,  priority  is 
given  in  eligibility  for  occupancy  in  the  new  family 
quarters  to  the  senior  enlisted  and  senior  officer 
ranks.  This  decision  is  based  on  the  feeling  that  these 
small  amenities  are  justifiable  in  view  of  the  respon- 
sibility inherent  in  the  successful  attainment  of  the 
higher  enlisted  and  officer  ranks. 

Naval  Commitments 

Q.  Can  we  expect  our  naval  commitments  in  Viet- 
nam to  be  scaled  down  still  further  in  the  future? 

A.  The  Navy’s  commitments  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  continue  to  be  scaled  down.  During  the 
period  1 Feb  through  1 May  72,  U.  S.  Navy  in- 
country strength  was  reduced  more  than  50  per  cent. 
Force  level  reductions  are  related  to  a number  of 
factors,  not  all  of  which  are  within  the  direct  control 
of  this  nation.  A principal  factoi  is  the  progress  of 
Vietnamization;  this  important  program  depends  not 
only  on  U.  S.  efforts,  but  also  on  the  South  Vietnamese 
ability  to  absorb  numerous  capabilities  and,  at  the 
same  time,  counter  disruptive  actions  by  the  North 
Vietnamese/Viet  Cong. 

Further  reductions  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  role  in  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam,  which  now  is  advisor- 
oriented,  can  be  expected  as  the  Vietnamization 
programs  are  completed.  However,  with  respect  to 
the  U.  S.  Navy’s  offshore  commitments,  the  tempo 
of  7th  Fleet  operations  in  the  Vietnam  area  is  ex- 
pected to  remain  essentially  constant  for  the  time 
being.  Carrier  air  power  is  becoming  increasingly 
more  important  as  U.  S.  land-based  tactical  air 
strength  in  seasia  is  reduced.  The  Fleet’s  operations 
are  also  going  to  be  influenced  by  major  enemy  in- 
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cursion  into  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  by  the  level 
of  resupply  activity  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail. 

Q.  How  do  you  see  the  aircraft  carrier's  role 
changing  as  the  Vietnam  war  winds  down? 

A.  The  number  of  carriers  in  the  Western  Pacific 
has  flunctuated  in  the  past  six  years  in  relationship 
to  the  level  of  the  conflict.  As  the  Vietnam  war  winds 
down,  it  is  expected  that  the  carrier  role  will  revert 
more  to  one  of  Sea  Presence  in  the  Western  Pacific. 
This  should  result  in  greater  scheduling  stability  for 
carriers. 

Q.  For  the  last  eight  years,  the  majority  of  alloca- 
tions for  research  and  improvements  has,  of  necessity, 
been  pointed  down  toward  interdiction  of  land-based 
targets.  As  the  war  winds  down,  do  you  foresee  a re- 
newed interest  in  surface-to-surface  weaponry  and 
ASW? 

A.  Although  a portion  of  the  Navy’s  Research  and 
Development  effort  has  gone  to  support  our  mission 
in  Vietnam,  we  have  maintained  a balanced  approach 
in  the  development  of  new  weapons  systems  for  our 
surfa'ce  forces.  As  a result,  we  are  now  modernizing 
our  fleet  with  such  systems  as  the  Basic  Point  Defense 
Surface  Missile  System,  ASW  helicopters  (lamps), 
and  the  Interim  Surface-to-Surface  Missile. 

In  the  near  future  we  look  forward  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Harpoon  (a  surface-to-surface  missile)  an 
automatic  Close-in  Weapons  System  and  a new  8-inch 
gun.  In  short,  although  involved  in  a war,  our  new 
construction  program  and  the  development  of  new 
weapons  continue.  These  programs  will  enable  us  to 
maintain  our  superiority  in  control  of  the  sea. 

Ecology 

Q.  What  is  being  done  regarding  biodegradeable 
soaps? 

A.  Only  washing  compounds  of  low  sudsing  and 
high  biodegradeable  qualities  are  now  being  specified 
and  approved  for  the  Navy’s  stock  system. 

Q.  What  is  the  Navy  doing  to  eliminate  safely  the 
practice  of  jettisoning  excess  jet  fuel  prior  to  arrested 
landings  aboard  carriers? 

A.  No  solution  to  this  necessary  safe-landing  re- 
quirement is  in  sight.  It  is  considered,  though,  that 
the  incidence  of  fuel  jettisoning  is  relatively  minor. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  lighten  the  landing  weight 
of  carrier  aircraft,  the  effects  are  minimal.  Jet  fuel 
(JP-5)  is  a pure,  high  quality,  middle-distillate 
petroleum  product  which  vaporizes  readily.  It  is 
always  jettisoned  away  from  populated  areas. 

Q.  What  is  the  Navy  doing  to  reduce  the  pollution 
of  our  harbors  by  ships'  sewage? 

A.  Navy  programs  include  the  installation  of  an 
internal  manifold  system  in  most  ships  during  their 
regular  overhaul  period.  Known  as  the  collection, 
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hold  and  transfer  (CHT)  system,  it  transfers  all  liquid 
wastes  (except  oily  wastes)  for  pumping  to  shore- 
side  pier  sewers  or  onto  barges  for  further  treatment 
ashore.  Twenty-six  ships  are  scheduled  to  receive  the 
CHT  system  during  the  FY  73  overhaul  period.  Some 
ships  with  operating  scenarios  requiring  continuous 
operation  within  the  navigable  waters  (three-mile 
limit)  may  be  equipped  with  a marine  sanitation  de- 
vice, once  such  a device  has  been  developed  for 
fleet  use. 

In  effect,  Navy  ships  will  be  altered  to  a “no  dis- 
charge” condition  while  operating  within  the  three- 
mile  limits.  The  pier  sewers  to  receive  liquid  wastes 
from  ships  are  programmed  on  a schedule  consistent 
with  CHT  ship  alterations. 

Q.  What  is  the  Navy  doing  about  oil  spills  caused 
by  its  ships? 

A.  Fleet  commanders  have  imposed  tighter  regu- 
lations and  controls  in  fuel-handling  aboard  naval 
vessels  and  have  initiated  improved  training  programs 
with  respect  to  oil  and  oily  waste  handling  on  board 
ship.  Beginning  with  the  FY  73  overhaul  schedule 
and  continuing  at  a rate  consistent  with  fund  and 
ship  availabilities,  shipboard  fuel  storage  and  piping 
systems  will  be  modified.  Alterations  will  include  elec- 
trically operated  magnetic  flow  controls  and  alarm 
systems  along  with  internal  rerouting  of  overflow 
piping  to  waste  oil  tanks. 

If  a spill  does  occur,  we  now  maintain  greatly 
improved  stock  positioning  of  absorbents,  booms  and 
other  materials  to  effect  rapid  response  and  cleanup. 
Further  procurement  of  oil  containment  booms  and 
skimmers  for  both  harbor  and  open  seas  is  scheduled 
for  FY  73. 

Q.  What  is  the  Navy  doing  about  trash  and  rubbish 
disposal  ashore  and  afloat? 

A.  Trash  and  rubbish  (refuse)  generated  ashore 
or  by  a ship  in  port  may  not  be  disposed  of  overboard 
within  the  50-mile  limit.  It  is  recommended  that  it  be 
packed  and  packaged  with  negative  buoyancy.  Mean- 
while, commercially  available  incinerators  and  newly 
developed  compactors  are  being  purchased  for  ship- 
board study.  A research  and  development  program  in 
FY  73  will  proceed  to  develop  special  shipboard 
incinerators  and  trash  compactor-encapsulators.  All 
ships  will  be  equipped  with  adequate  and  proper 
incinerators  along  with  compactor-encapsulators  as 
they  become  available. 

Miscellaneous 

Q.  Some  Navy  ships  have  been  the  object  of  dem- 
onstrations by  various  groups.  Do  you  have  any  plans 
to  counteract  future  demonstrations,  or  will  the  respon- 
sibility remain  with  the  ships  and  the  homeport  activity? 

A.  Homeport  security,  under  the  coordination  of 
district  commandants,  has  been  effective  for  recent 
deployment  sailings.  Not  only  the  Navy  but  also  other 


government  agencies  and  departments  will  act  to 
insure  physical  security  of  its  operations  units.  The 
right  to  peaceful  demonstration  is  recognized  and 
these  activities  will  be  tolerated  in  the  future  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  However,  interference  with 
preparations  for  deployment  of  ships  and  other  units 
cannot  and  will  not  be  tolerated. 


Tempo  of  Operations 

in  a recent  messace  to  the  Fleet,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
■ Operations  stated  that  he  was  “very  much  aware” 
of  the  hardship  of  long  hours,  family  separations  and 
unexpected  schedule  changes”  which  have  all  been 
brought  about  by  the  increased  tempo  of  operations 
involving  the  Navy  today.  The  full  text  of  his  message 
reads : 

“North  Vietnam’s  flagrant  invasion  of  South  Viet- 
nam, 30  Mar  1972,  required  us  to  double  the  number 
of  ships  and  units  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to  greatly 
enhance  their  operating  tempo.  Reinforcements  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets,  im- 
pacting adversely  on  schedules  and  operating  tempo 
all  over  the  world.  Shore  station  tempo  increased 
markedly  to  support  increased  fleet  operations,  and 
manpower  was  drawn  from  the  shore  stations  to 
strengthen  the  fleet. 

“I  have  noted  with  pride  and  pleasure  the  timely 
and  enthusiastic  response  of  all  commands  and  indi- 
viduals. I am  very  much  aware  of  the  hardship  of  long 
hours,  family  separations  and  unexpected  schedule 
changes. 

“As  the  current  effort  continues,  its  effects  will  be 
strongly  felt  throughout  the  Navy  and  some  of  the 
guidance  established  in  previous  NavOps  must  be 
temporarily  held  in  abeyance.  One  of  my  greatest  con- 
cerns had  been  to  ease  the  burdens  on  our  operating 
forces,  and  to  enhance  the  attractions  of  a Navy  ca- 
reer. Many  of  our  efforts  to  do  so  are  being  strained 
by  the  continuing  crisis.  As  national  objectives  are 
met,  our  efforts  will  be  directed  promptly  toward  less 
arduous  schedules.  The  longer  range  goal  remains  to 
reduce  or  restructure  overseas  and  underway  commit- 
ments to  increase  the  time  each  man  spends  at  home. 
An  immediate  goal  of  each  commanding  officer  and 
of  each  supporting  staff  must  be  to  minimize  indi- 
vidual hardships  resulting  from  the  increased  tempo. 
Pass  the  word  as  soon  as  possible.  Look  for  ways  to 
bring  families  together.  Process  emergency  requests 
expeditiously  and  with  compassion. 

“In  the  interim,  all  Navymen  and  their  families 
should  take  great  pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  the 
United  States  Navy  and  in  the  knowledge  that  they, 
individually,  are  making  major  contributions  to  world 
stability  and  to  the  security  of  their  nation.”  E.  R. 
Zumwalt,  Jr.,  Admiral,  U.  S.  Navy. 
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Travel  After  Discharge 

Sir:  In  the  May  1971  issue  of  All 
Hands,  pp.  46-47,  you  stated  that  a 
citizen  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines would  normally  be  returned  to 
the  Philippines  for  separation.  I am  a 
Filipino  citizen,  yet  I am  eligible  for 
U.  S.  citizenship  at  this  time.  If  I be- 
come an  American  citizen  before  my 
separation  from  the  Navy,  will  I still 
be  eligible  for  travel  back  to  the 
Philippines  at  government  expense? 
-TN  M.  M.  A. 

• We  have  been  informed  that  the 
citizenship  of  a member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  does  not  change  the  conditions 
of  his  entitlement  to  travel  and  trans- 
portation allowances.  If  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  is  your  home  of 
record  or  place  of  entry  into  the  serv- 
ice, then  you  will  be  reimbursed  for 
the  travel  to  the  Philippines  when  you 
are  separated.— Ed. 

Right  Ship,  Wrong  Number 

Sir:  On  page  13  of  your  May  issue 
you  list  among  the  entries  in  the 
Augusta  Bay  Supply  Corps’  Anni- 
versary Motor  Whaleboat  Race  the 
boat  from  uss  Savannah  ( CL  42 ) . 
The  entry  was  in  fact  from  uss  Savan- 
nah ( AOR  4 ) commissioned  in  De- 
cember 1970.  ( Savannah,  CL  42,  was 
deactivated  after  seeing  considerable 
action  in  the  Atlantic  Theater  in  1946 
and  sold  for  scrap  in  1960.) 

Thank  you  for  your  mention  on 
page  8 of  the  same  issue  of  Savannah’s 
role  in  the  highline  transfer  of  three 
admirals  with  uss  Conyngham  ( DDG 
17 ) .— CAPT  D.  E.  Moore,  USN, 
Commanding  Officer. 

• We  appreciate  your  informing 
us  about  the  insertion  of  the  old 
Savannah  instead  of  the  present  AOR- 
4.  This  error  was  overlooked  in  the 
final  stages  of  publication. 

As  for  the  mention  of  Savannah’s 
role  in  the  highline  transfer  of  three 
admirals  with  Conyngham,  that’s  what 
we’re  here  for.— Ed. 

Training  Lectures 

Sir:  Please  advise  me  where  I 
would  be  able  to  obtain  copies  of 
professional  training  lectures  on  the 


A-4,  S-2,  H-3,  and  P-2  aircraft  and 
lectures  of  a general  nature  pertaining 
to  the  aviation  structural  mechanic 
rating.— AMS2  A.  S.  H. 

• Lectures  as  requested  are  not 
available.  Safety  of  air  operations  is 
dependent  upon  the  quality  of  train- 
ing provided  those  personnel  perform- 
ing aircraft  maintenance  functions. 
Since  the  aircraft  mentioned  in  your 
letter  have  many  various  model  desig- 
nations, aircraft  service  change  in- 
corporations, and  mission-peculiar 


Reunions 

News  of  reunions  of  ships  and  organi- 
zations will  be  carried  in  this  column 
from  time  to  time.  In  planning  a reunion, 
best  results  will  be  obtained  by  notifying 
the  Editor,  ALL  HANDS  Magazine  (Pers- 
164).  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C.  20370, 
four  months  in  advance. 

• uss  Nicholas  (DD  449)  — 8-11 
Aug  1973,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Con- 
tact USS  Nicholas  ( DD  449)  Reun- 
ion Committee,  418  West  Ellis  Ave- 
nue, Inglewood,  Calif.  90302. 

• uss  Essex  (CV  9)  or  (CVS  9)  — 
21-23  Aug  1973,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Contact  USS  Essex  CV-9,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  10123,  Louisville,  Ky.  40210. 

• River  Patrol  Force  (TF  116), 
Long  Beach  Branch,  Gamewardens 
of  Vietnam  Association  — Organiza- 
tion meeting  20  Oct  1972.  Contact 
BM1  Mort  Meloe,  P.O.  Box  4465. 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  90804. 

• Great  White  Fleet  Association- 
16  Dec  1972,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Con- 
tact Harry  S.  Morris,  2880  51st 
Street,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92105. 

• uss  California  (BB  44)— 31  Jul- 
3 Aug  1973,  Seattle,  Wash.  Contact 
Harold  Bean,  220  East  Pearl  Street, 
Staunton,  111.  62088. 

• uss  Lexington  ( CV  2 ) — 20-23 
Jun  1973,  Seatde,  Wash.  Contact 
Walter  D.  Reed,  5410  Broadway, 
Oakland,  Calif.  94618. 

• uss  Helena  (CL  50)— Western 
reunion,  3-5  Nov  1972,  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.  Contact  A.  L.  Melone,  3025 
Zola  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92106. 


modifications,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
provide  “ canned ” lectures  for  fleet- 
wide use. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  namtradets 
providing  instruction  in  the  aircraft 
systems  in  the  local  area  be  ap- 
proached for  assistance  in  obtaining 
lesson  guides,  etc.  The  Navy  Train- 
ing Courses,  Military  Requirements 
for  PO  3 Ip-  2 and  1st  and  Chief,  have 
a chapter  devoted  to  assisting  train- 
ing petty  officers  in  setting  up  a mean- 
ingful training  program  tailored  to  fit 
the  specific  needs  of  individuals  and 
command  requirements.— Ed. 

VRB  Payment 

Sir:  I am  currently  serving  under 
the  Six-Year  Obligor  Program.  I re- 
ceived a Variable  Reenlistment  Bonus 
when  I went  over  four  years  of  mili- 
tary service  and  my  enlistment  will  be 
up  in  July  of  1973.  If  I get  a college 
cut,  will  I have  to  pay  the  Navy  the 
portion  of  that  bonus  for  the  time  I 
did  not  serve  on  active  duty?  If  so, 
would  the  same  be  true  for  any  cut 
other  than  for  school?— GMM2  P.E.H. 

• Repayment  of  pro  rata  portion  of 
VRB  is  not  required  on  up  to  three- 
month  early  separations,  such  as  col- 
lege, civilian  police  employment,  ship 
deployments,  etc.— Ed. 

Women  in  the  Navy 

Sir:  I enjoyed  your  July  1972  issue 
of  All  Hands.  I speak  of  the  articles 
devoted  to  women  in  the  Navy.  This 
type  of  issue  is  long  in  coming,  but 
the  articles  were  all  written  in  such 
good  taste  and  style  and  truly  told  the 
story  of  women  in  the  Navy. 

For  too  long  our  Navy  men  have 
known  little  of  women  in  their  ranks, 
our  history,  our  accomplishments,  and 
our  desires.  I feel  stories  like  those 
presented  in  your  magazine  served  to 
enlighten  all  men  as  to  the  women 
they  work  with  in  the  Navy.  Your 
articles  on  our  history  were  especially 
well  done.— LTJG  N.  E.  M. 

• We  feel  that  you  have  a point 
concerning  the  paucity  of  articles 
about  women  in  All  Hands  magazine. 
For  the  most  part  we  depend  upon  the 
fleet  for  local  input  as  (contrary  to  the 
widely  held  assumption)  we  have  only 
a small  staff  and  can  rarely  spare  the 
time  required  for  coverage  of  person- 
nel and  activities  in  the  field.— Ed. 
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GMG3  Gary  W.  Sams 


"That  was  a great  meal,  cook — first  time  I 
had  a steak  fight  back." 


LCDR  Melville  C.  Murray 


YN2  John  R.  Cooke,  II 


N 

SHIP'S  NOTICES 


• THE  FOLLOWING  *1 
ESTABLISHMENTS 
Off  LIMITS  AND 
CASTOF  BOUNDS  1 
1.  Harry’s  Oar  III  Main  8*. ' 
AJuH 

220  Allay  Ava- 
3.  J— IS  (Wf rMrL  11— «c 
(97-2,  kO—  Cart  on 
Hi*kw*y#l  tSe*  A «U. 
S—*K  on  (9*«r  . 


IC1  Jeremiah  H.  Paoli 


"Wa'cha  mean.  Ah  caint  go  in  there 
first  class." 


CYN3  Max  A.  Gilbert 


TFG/i/L  774* 


Qeople  have  been  known  to  do  some  unusual  things  in  tense 
r situations,  yet  one  of  the  wildest  we  heard  recently  was  re- 
ported to  us  by  the  crew  of  Helicopter  Squadron  HC-2  out  of 
Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  during  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Agnes.  Com- 
mander Mike  Marriott,  the  squadron’s  executive  officer,  was  on 
a rugged  “damn  the  TV  antennas,  full  speed  ahead”  rescue  mis- 
sion in  the  area  of  Pottstown,  Pa.,  when  he  spotted  a man 
stranded  on  the  roof  of  a house  which  was— in  turn— surrounded 
by  raging  flood  waters. 

His  crew  lowered  a net  to  the  man,  fully  expecting  him  to 
climb  aboard  so  that  he  could  be  hoisted  to  the  hovering  helo. 
But  the  mission  didn’t  quite  go  according  to  script.  At  the  cru- 
cial moment,  the  flood  victim  hesitated  and  then  climbed 
through  a window  and  back  into  his  house  to  get  something  he 
forgot.  But  first— to  CDR  Marriott's  and  his  crew’s  amazement— 
he  wrapped  the  rescue  cable  around  the  chimney  of  his  house. 
(The  flood  victim  said  later  that  he  did  it  so  the  helicopter 
wouldn’t  go  away.) 

The  gods  were  with  the  helo  and  its  crew  that  day— a gust  of 
wind  jerked  the  “moored”  helo,  tearing  the  chimney  loose  and 
sending  it  flying. 

The  flood  victim  was  subsequently  lifted  safely  aboard  by  the 
copter  crew,  but  the  usual  welcome  aboard  address  was  put 
aside,  no  doubt,  for  a short,  on-the-spot  lecture  on  the  proper 
procedure  to  be  followed  when  one  desires  to  tie  down  a helo. 


| iss  Lexington  (CVT  16),  the  Navy’s  only  training  carrier,  is 
^ the  holder  of  many  aviation  “firsts”— including  her  record- 
ing of  the  300,000th  arrested  landing  in  May  of  this  year— and 
numerous  world  records.  Recently  she  added  another  unique 
distinction— in  the  form  of  a fish  story,  no  less— to  her  already 
impressive  collection.  The  story,  told  to  us  by  Lieutenant  (jg) 
S.  E.  Conroy,  went  something  like  this: 

Lieutenant  (jg)  Dev  O’Reilly,  Lexington’s  OI-Division  Offi- 
cer and  leading  ichthyologist  (the  scientific  term  for  a fish- 
watcher),  wanted  to  keep  a close  watch  on  two  of  his  more 
colorful  fish;  they  had  paired  off  and  the  female  was  noticeably 
pregnant.  The  problem  was  that  Lexington  was  going  to  sea  for 
carrier  qualifications  during  the  “due”  date  week.  The  solution: 
set  up  a fish  tank  on  board. 

The  fish,  two  Pink  Convicts,  are  tropical,  spiny-finned,  fresh- 
water fish  of  the  cichlid  variety,  and  their  tanks  must  have  fresh 
water  that  meets  all  requirements  of  temperature,  circulation 
and  cleanliness.  These  two  parents-to-be  came  aboard  Lexington 
two  weeks  in  advance  to  allow  the  expectant  mother  to  adapt 
to  her  new  environment  before  delivery. 

LTJG  O’Reillv  maintained  a close  vigil  at  the  tank  and  kept 
a daily  log  on  the  pair.  Finally  the  big  day  arrived— and  so  did 
about  150  new  Pink  Convicts  so  small  they  were  practically  in- 
visible. The  blessed  event  marked  another  first  for  Lexington 
and,  according  to  LTJG  O’Reilly,  it  was  also  the  first  time  any 
freshwater  fish  had  spawned  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— or  at  least 
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• At  left:  SAN  DIEGO  LEAVES 

NORFOLK  — Tugs  help  manuever 
the  combat  store  ship  USS  San 
Diego  as  she  leaves  her  dock  in  Norfolk, 
Va.  Photo  by  PHI  Bill  Hamilton. 
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• FRONT  AND  BACK  COVERS:  RAINBOW  OF  RED,  WHITE  AND 
BLUE  lights  up  the  sky  as  ASW  Squadron  33  (VS-33)  S-2E  Tracker 
aircraft  fly  in  formation  off  the  coast  of  California.  Always  a major 
factor  of  nafional  defense,  the  Navy's  air  power  can  be  inspiring 
as  well  as  effective.  Front  cover  photo  by  PHI  Robert  E.  Woods. 
Back  cover  photo,  depicting  the  benefits  of  the  Navy  exchanges 
and  commissaries,  taken  by  PH2  R.  A.  Roys.  See  related  article 
in  this  issue. 

• AT  LEFT:  THEY'RE  NOT  THE  DOLLY  SISTERS — but  sisters  they 
are,  and  beautiful  in  their  own  way.  USS  Belknap  (DLG  26)  and  USS 
Josephus  Daniels  (DLG  27),  both  homeported  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  were 
not  only  built  in  numerical  order,  but  were  moored  that  way  in  this 
picture  taken  when  their  paths  crossed  sometime  back  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  They  were  also  the  first  of  their  class  of  guided 
missile  frigates. 
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iajhen  the  Chief  of  Naval  Material,  Admiral 
* * Isaac  C.  Kidd  asks,  “What  have  YOU  done  for 
the  Fleet  today?”  the  Navy’s  Research  and  Develop- 
ment community,  particularly  that  portion  located 
within  ADM  Kidd’s  command,  is  fully  aware  of  the 
admiral’s  thinking. 

A long-time  fleet  commander,  ADM  Kidd  harbors 
painful  memories  of  equipment  and  weapons,  sup- 
posedly fullv  tested  and  certified  as  operational,  fail- 
ing under  rigorous  conditions  encountered  at  sea.  He 
recalls  too  many  frustrating  instances  of  nondelivery 
of  vital  gear,  or  too-little-and-too-late.  He’s  de- 
termined that  his  successors  at  sea  will  be  better 
served,  at  least  while  he’s  running  Naval  Material. 

The  Naval  Undersea  Center  (NUC),  with  head- 
quarters in  San  Diego,  has  an  impressive  record  for 
development  of  systems  which  answer  the  challenge. 
NUC,  organized  in  1967,  has  an  impressive  record  for 
such  a young  (five-year)  shop.  This  is  only  a partial 
list  of  NUC’s  scientific  output: 

• Developed  a computer-aided  system  to  recon- 
struct large-scale  fleet  antisubmarine  warfare  ex- 
ercises. 

• Developed  improved  systems  of  torpedo  propul- 
sion, drag  reduction,  guidance  and  control. 

• Designed  and  conducted  advanced  model  testing 
of  a proposed  high-speed,  semisubmerged  ship  capable 
of  riding  20-foot  waves  with  little  or  no  pitch,  roll, 
yaw,  or  heave. 

• Developed  electronic  acoustic  targets  that  can  be 
deployed  from  surface  ships  for  submarine  sonar 
certification  trials. 

• Refined  arctic  submarine  operational  techniques, 
including  ice  sheet  penetrations. 

•Developed  CURV  (Controlled  Underwater  Re- 
covery Vehicle),  now  in  its  third  generation  con- 
figuration. 

• Developed  an  inexpensive,  remote-controlled,  mo- 
bile underwater  television  system. 

•Developed  the  RTV  (Buoyancy  Transport  Ve- 
hicle) as  a diver-operated  “underwater  forklift”  to  aid 
in  undersea  construction  or  replacement  operations. 

• Developed  “Quick  Find,”  an  inexpensive  system, 
now  operational,  employing  sea  lions  to  recover  hard- 
ware from  the  seafloor.  A still  more  recent  adjunct  of 


the  program  has  been  adaptation  of  the  Quick  Find 
grabber  device  by  ships’  force  personnel  to  retrieve 
practice  torpedoes  in  the  water  from  the  deck  of  a 
destroyer  or  other  recovery  craft. 

yHE  Naval  Undersea  Center  is  one  of  the  Navy’s 
primary  Research  and  Development  activities. 


The  Buoyancy  Transport  Vehicle  was  designed  by  the  Naval 
Undersea  Center  to  be  operated  by  divers  at  depths  to  750  feet. 
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A sea  lion  tows  the  recovery  line  to  an  object  on  the  sea  floor  demonstrating  the  QUICK  FIND  recovery  system. 


Headquartered  on  a 38-acre  “campus”  along  the  shore 
of  San  Diego  harbor,  it  was  formed  in  July  1967  from 
selected  elements  of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station, 
China  Lake  and  Pasadena,  Calif.,  and  the  Navy  Elec- 
tronics Laboratory  Center,  San  Diego.  Part  of  the  staff 
from  the  Marine  Bioscience  facility,  Naval  Missile 
Center,  Point  Mugu,  Calif.,  was  added  later. 

From  those  beginnings  has  evolved  a vigorous  R&D 
center  with  a staff  of  more  than  2000,  including  a 
military  contingent  of  approximately  300  officers 


and  men.  The  annual  budget  is  in  excess  of  $65  mil- 
lion. The  Center  is  a major  command  within  the  Navy, 
and  its  commander  reports  directly  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Material. 

NUC’s  scientific  efforts  are  divided  among  six  ma- 
jor*, or  “line”  departments:  Fleet  Engineering, 

Weapons  and  Countermeasures,  Ocean  Sciences, 
Sensors  and  Fire  Control,  Ocean  Technology,  and 
Computer  Sciences  and  Engineering. 

The  military  contingent  is  divided  largely  between 
San  Diego  and  Long  Beach.  A few  of  the  officers  and 
most  of  the  enlisted  personnel  are  assigned  to  the 
Operations  Department,  which  supports  San  Clemente 
Island’s  test  operations,  and  mans  the  support  craft 
based  both  in  Long  Beach  and  in  San  Diego.  Fifteen 
officers  are  assigned  to  specific  R&D  programs  where 
they  provide  a fleet-trained  viewpoint,  and  help  expe- 
dite fleet  integration  of  new  systems. 

A N EXTREMELY  HIGH  CALIBER  OF  PERSONNEL  is  at- 

tracted  by  NUC.  Some  423  of  the  staff  are  college 
graduates  with  BA/BS  degrees,  228  others  hold 
master’s  degrees,  and  there  are  94  with  PhDs.  Of  those 
holding  bachelor’s  degrees,  351  are  engineer-scientists. 
Two  hundred  and  ten  of  the  master’s  degree  holders 
are  research  personnel,  as  are  92  of  the  94  PhDs; 
disciplines  represented  span  the  engineering/science 
spectrum. 

A new  $6.5  million  five-story  technology  facility  is 
under  construction.  It  will  be  occupied  by  the  com- 
mand and  management  staff,  plus  various  laboratory 
and  research  groups  now  working  in  more  than  three 
dozen  trailers  scattered  about  the  Center. 

NUC  enjoys  an  effective  duality  of  management. 
Its  acting  commander  is  a technically  oriented,  sub- 
marine-qualified line  officer,  Commander  W.  J.  Gunn. 
He  is  enthusiastic  about  the  duality  of  management 
and  overlooks  no  opportunity  to  strengthen  the  work- 
ing bond  between  military  and  civilian  members  of 
the  staff.  He  puts  it  this  way: 

“Advancing  the  Navy’s  capability  at  sea  depends 
on  application  of  the  Navy’s  best  technical  and  tactical 
talent  to  the  solution  of  fleet  problems.  The  effective 
combination  of  experienced  naval  officers  and  inno- 
vative technical  talent  in  the  Navy  laboratories  helps 
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ensure  the  best  application  of  our  resources  to  the 
most  important  of  those  fleet  problems.” 

The  center’s  technical  director  and  co-manager  is 
1 Dr.  William  B.  McLean,  a scientist  of  international 
statlire.  Dr.  McLean  was  Technical  Director  of  the 
Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  China  Lake,  Calif.,  for 
13  years  prior  to  being  named  technical  director  of 
NUC. 

During  his  years  at  China  Lake,  he  has  been  cited 
for  a host  of  outstanding  achievements.  He  received 
the  maximum  Federal  Government  Award  of  $25,000 
for  the  development  of  the  Sidewinder  missile  and  in 
1958  he  received  the  President’s  Award  for  Dis- 
tinguished Federal  Service.  In  1965  he  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award  for 
Science,  Technology  and  Engineering. 

More  recently  he  was  awarded  the  important  Har- 
ry Diamond  Award  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering and  Electronics  for  1972.  His  memberships  on 
innumerable  prestigious  scientific  boards,  panels  and 
committees.of  national  import  demonstrate  clearly  that 
his  more  than  30  years  of  scientific  federal  service 
have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  country. 

“The  organization  and  structure  of  a federal  labora- 
tory is  completely  at  odds  with  the  concept  of  true 
innovation,”  he  says.  “Laboratories,  by  their  very  na- 
ture, can  spend  only  a small  portion  of  their  time  in 
innovative  research.  Most  of  the  time  has  to  be  spent 
in  programs  and  projects  where  development  is  para- 
mount.” 

Dr.  McLean,  with  his  penetrating  insight  into  the 


problems  of  tomorrow,  as  well  as  those  of  todav,  af- 
fords his  staffers  maximum  latitude  to  be  as  innova- 
tive as  possible,  within  the  framework  of  careful,  over- 
all direction  toward  the  achievement  of  laboraton 
goals. 

He  maintains  a well-equipped  home  workshop 
where  his  imagination  and  scientific  curiosity  have 
free  rein.  Several  NUC  undersea  hardware  items  now 
undergoing  development  testing  first  saw  reality  in 
his  garage  shop. 

Dr.  McLean,  too,  unreservedly  applauds  the  mili- 
tary-civilian relationship  of  NUC’s  management.  He 
feels  that  the  center’s  ability  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  the  Navy  depends  upon  the  commander’s  experi- 
ence, familiarity  with,  and  sensitivity  to  those  needs. 
The  dual  management  operates  smoothly  at  NUC  as 
a result. 

the  facilities  of  NUC  are  interestingly  varied. 
* Headquarters  in  San  Diego  is  the  largest  activity, 
followed  by  the  Pasadena  branch,  with  its  nearbv  tor- 
pedo test  facility  at  Morris  Dam. 

Another  branch  activity  is  located  in  Hawaii  on  15 
acres  at  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneohe.  Em- 
ploying about  130  people,  the  Hawaii  Laboratorv 
concentrates  on  marine  mammal  research,  and  de- 
velopmental undersea  technology.  The  warm,  clear 
waters  off  the  island  of  Oahu  are  ideal  for  programs 
requiring  underwater  work  for  extended  periods. 
Training  and  handling  of  marine  mammals  to  perform 
naval  tasks  take  place  here,  together  with  considerable 
physiological  research. 


Laboratory  personnel  check  out  the  instrumentation  of  the  Navy's  newest  submersible  vehicle,  the  Makakai. 
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A six-foot  model  of  the  semi-submerged  ship.  It  is  expected  to  trovel  ot  45  knots  through  20-foot  woves  without  pitching  or  yowing. 


NUC  exercises  administrative  and  operational  con- 
trol over  San  Clemente  Island,  some  57  miles  off  the 
southern  California  coast.  The  center  conducts  a wide 
variety  of  developmental  test  programs  there  in  an 
environment  relatively  safe  from  interruption  or  com- 
promise. It  was  at  San  Clemente  Island  that  the 
Polaris  missile  was  first  tested,  followed  by  Poseidon. 
The  island’s  offshore  ranges  are  in  constant  fleet  use 
for  sonar  calibration,  and  the  gunnery  impact  area  at 
the  south  end  has  withstood  bombardment  by  three 
generations  of  shipboard  gunners  since  1935. 

A 9000-foot  auxiliary  landing  field  on  San  Clemente 
has  alreadv  assumed  a significant  portion  of  aircraft 
carrier  air  group  touchdown  landing  training  formerly 
carried  out  at  North  Island  or  Miramar  Naval  Air 
Stations.  This  is  a meaningful  demonstration  of  the 
Navy’s  efforts  to  reduce  jet  aircraft  noise  over  civilian 
residential  areas  in  and  around  San  Diego. 

■ ong  Beach  is  the  site  of  the  support  facility  for 
“ test  operations  on  and  near  San  Clemente  Island. 
Several  torpedo  recovery  craft  are  berthed  at  the  naval 
station  there,  together  with  a diving  locker  and  at- 
tendant personnel. 

A relatively  small  facility  at  Lake  Pend  Oreille, 
Idaho,  calibrates  and  tests  sonar  transducers  too  large 
for  the  Point  Loma  Transdec  pool.  The  deep,  quiet 
waters  of  the  lake  are  ideal;  depths  in  excess  of  1000 
feet  have  been  measured. 

NUC’s  final  outpost  is  a small  unit  at  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales,  Alaska,  where  year-round  studies  of  the 


arctic  environment  are  conducted. 

Approximately  40  ships  and  craft  of  various  sizes 
and  types  are  assigned  to  NUC  to  support  oceano- 
graphic research  projects.  Two  submarines  of 
SubDevGrp  ONE,  the  deep-diving  uss  Dolphin,  and 
uss  Baya,  used  in  communications  and  sonar  research, 
are  assigned  nearly  full  time  to  the  center.  Other  craft 
range  from  small,  specialized  boats  to  Military  Sea- 
lift Command-operated  usns  S.  P.  Lee,  an  oceano- 
graphic research  ship  capable  of  extended  voyages. 
A 90-foot  sailing  yawl,  Saluda,  is  maintained  as  a re- 
search platform  for  sea  tests  where  a nonmetallic  hull 
and  no  engine  noise  are  important  requirements. 

yHE  extensive  physical  capabilities  of  the  Point 
Loma  headquarters  complex  include  the  Transducer 
Evaluation  Center,  or  Transdec,  a huge,  million-gallon 
freshwater  pool.  Transdec  provides  a carefully  con- 
figured water  environment  for  testing  sonar  trans- 
ducers. Essentially  echo-free,  the  pool  is  isolated 
against  structure-generated  noise  which  might  enter 
the  water  and  distort  sound  measurement. 

The  center  operates  an  oceanographic  research 
tower  in  shallow  water  approximately  a mile  off  San 
Diego’s  Mission  Beach.  The  tower  permits  field  meas- 
urements in  a laboratory  environment  for  studies  of 
water  motion,  temperature,  underwater  sound  propa- 
gation, marine  biology,  chemistrv  and  geologv. 

Facing  the  open  sea  on  the  northwest  side  of  the 
point  is  a new  marine  life  science  laboratory  where 
the  center  conducts  a program  of  mammal  research 
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with  sea  lions,  porpoises  and  whales.  This  includes 
such  aspects  of  mammal  biology  and  physiology  as 
disease  control,  echo  location,  and  development  of 
new  and  better  foods  for  mammals  in  captivity.  The 
marine  life  science  program  of  NUC  is  perhaps  the 
broadest  currently  in  the  nation. 

The  Arctic  Submarine  Laboratory  of  the  center  is 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  free  world.  The  facili- 
ty creates  climatic  conditions  simulating  those  of  the 
polar  regions;  refrigeration  equipment  and  generated 
low-velocity  winds  form  thick  ice  floes  in  a 75-foot- 
long,  30-foot-wide  seawater  pool.  A submarine  “sail” 
is  mounted  on  a hydraulically  operated  carriage  in  the 
pool’s  bottom.  The  carriage  can  be  moved  upward, 
bringing  the  sail  into  contact  with  the  underside  of 
the  ice,  much  as  a surfacing  submarine  might  do. 
NUC  scientists  then  can  make  measurements  of  pres- 
sures created,  and  study  crack  patterns. 

»he  Arctic  laboratory  also  does  investigations  con- 
■ cerning  icing  of  periscopes,  snorkel  masts  and  an- 
tennas. A cold  room  in  the  facility  is  of  sufficient 
dimensions  to  permit  the  study  of  the  effect  extreme 
cold  has  on  a D-6  tractor,  or  a Marine  Corps  LVT 
operation. 

Accomplishments  ably  reflect  the  center’s  mission: 
“To  be  the  principal  Navy  RDT&E  Center  for  under- 
sea surveillance,  ocean  technology,  and  advanced 
undersea  weapons  systems.” 

The  military  applications  of  NUC  work  are  bv  no 
means  the  entire  story.  Spin-offs  of  value  to  the 
civilian  community  have  emerged  from  research,  just 
as  in  the  nation’s  space  program.  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt’s 
work  on  the  use  of  polymers  in  drag  reduction  has  led 
to  the  possibility  of  employing  the  principle  in  the 
medical  profession’s  treatment  of  blood  pressure  prob- 
lems. It  appears  possible  that  polymers  introduced 
into  the  bloodstream  via  saline  solution  or  plasma  may 
be  able  to  ease  the  flow  of  blood  through  constricted 
vessels.  The  same  principle  applied  to  a fire  hose 
could  provide  improved  nozzle  velocity,  permitting  use 
of  smaller  diameter  hoses. 

William  H.  Shipman,  a reasearcher  studying  ven- 
omous sea  snakes,  has  broadened  his  investigations  to 
include  other  types  of  venom.  He  is  currently  explor- 
ing the  possibilities  of  using  bee  venom  in  the  treat- 
ment of  arthritis  and,  perhaps  some  types  of  heart 
problems. 

the  center  has  maintained  an  interest  in  the  de- 
* velopment  of  new  types  of  submersibles  employ- 
ing acrylic  plastic  with  massive  glass— both  as  im- 
provements to  subsurface  (ocean)  viewing  capabili- 
ties, or  as  entire  control  modules.  Two  two-man  sub- 
mersible vehicles,  each  radically  different  in  its  own 
configuration  and  use  of  materials,  are  under  certifi- 
cation testing  at  the  present  time. 

NUC  researchers,  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Fisheries, 

Right:  CURV-111  is  recovered  by  NUC's  Launch  and  Recovery 
Platform,  an  innovation  to  recover  submersibles  in  heavy  seas. 
Far  right:  Porpoises  working  with  man  to  develop  a diver  rescue 
system  for  Man  in  the  Sea  program. 


and  the  tuna  fishing  industry  are  cooperating  whole- 
heartedly in  an  effort  to  develop  methods  of  saving 
the  lives  of  an  estimated  200,000  porpoises  uninten- 
tionally killed  each  year  by  the  tuna  fishing  industrv. 
Porpoise  schools  are  common  indicators  of  the  pres- 
ence of  schools  of  tuna  beneath  them.  Net  fishing  for 
tuna  has,  in  the  past,  meant  entrapping  large  numbers 
of  porpoises  at  the  same  time. 

Two  NUC  bioacousticians,  Dr.  William  C.  Cum- 
mings and  Dr.  James  F.  Fish,  have  developed  a sys- 
tem of  “broadcast”  of  killer  whale  sounds  below  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  broadcast  of  the  sounds  of 
the  killer  whale,  coupled  with  a redesigned  net  of 
smaller  mesh  less  likely  to  entangle  a porpoise,  and 
with  new  “backing  down”  seining  or  net  fishing  tech- 
niques by  a skipper,  may  be  one  answer  to  the 
problem.  A recent  test  resulted  in  the  safe  escape  of 
nearly  90  per  cent  of  such  encircled  porpoises. 

Two  center  technicians  also  have  invented  a 
simple,  effective  weapon  to  protect  swimmers  from 
sharks.  Using  a carbon  dioxide  cartridge  and  a hollow 
dagger  mounted  on  a four-foot  wand,  the  “shark 
dart”  has  proven  exceptionally  effective  against  sharks 
of  all  sizes.  When  the  dagger  penetrates  the  bodv 
cavity  of  the  shark,  the  CO2  is  released.  The  shark 
is  immediately  immobilized,  without  the  presence  of 
noise,  concussion  or  excessive  blood  in  the  water. 
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Pickup  frogmen  for  the  1971  Apollo  15  astronauts 
carried  the  shark  dart  during  the  August  splashdown. 

the  Naval  Undersea  Center  is  very  conscious  of 
* its  community  responsibilities.  The  center  main- 
tains an  active  program  of  community  relations,  in- 
cluding loaning  of  films  for  science  classroom  use.  Dur- 
ing annual  science  fairs  in  local  California  secondary 
schools,  upwards  of  30  scientist-engineers  serve  as 
judges.  Seminars  and  tours  for  classroom  teachers  in 
the  ocean  sciences  are  recurring  events  concerning 
the  center’s  public  affairs  efforts. 

Under  very  specific  conditions  and  circumstances, 
many  of  the  facilities  and  capabilities  of  the  center, 
including  some  of  its  oceanographic  ships,  submersi- 
bles,  the  oceanographic  tower,  and  the  like,  are  avail- 
able for  lease  by  outside  agencies.  Governing  factors 
include:  The  equipment  must  not  be  in  use  in  gov- 
ernment programs;  it  must  be  unavailable  from 
civilian  sources;  and  its  lease  from  NUC  must  not  be 
in  any  way  construed  unfair  competition  for  civilian 
enterprise. 

NUC  appears  to  be  actively  providing  answers  to 
ADM  Kidd’s  brusque  question:  “What  have  YOU 
done  for  the  Fleet  today?”  The  center’s  answers, 
though,  are  imaginative,  yet  provide  practical  solu- 
tions to  the  Navy’s  problems  today  and  tomorrow. 
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UCATION 

ON  YOUR  OWN 


WITH  A BIG  BOOST  FROM  THE  NAVY  AND  UNCLE  SAM 


MT  he  navy  assigned  me  here  for  active  dutv  in 

* 1971,  and  I’ll  be  staying  until  the  end  of  1974. 
By  next  June,  I should  have  my  master’s  degree.” 

That  last  statement  always  seems  to  surprise  people. 
They  usually  stare  in  puzzlement  for  a second,  then 
recovering,  ask:  “How  can  you  get  your  master’s 
degree  while  you’re  on  active  duty?”  There  are  a lot 
of  answers  to  that  last  question,  but  most  of  them 
can  be  summed  up,  not  facetiously,  by  saving,  “It’s 
not  easy.” 

The  Navy,  of  course,  didn’t  station  me  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  so  I could  go  to  school.  They  put  me  here 
to  do  a job  (currently  as  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands 
magazine).  Getting  my  master’s  degree  was  my  own 
idea. 

I go  to  school  at  night,  during  my  off-duty  hours. 
There  are  lots  of  people  on  active  duty— especially  on 
shore  duty— who  do  the  same  thing.  Some  are  working 
for  that  high  school  diploma  they  missed  when  thev 
were  younger,  some  are  trying  to  knock  off  a few 
credits  toward  a bachelor’s  or  postgraduate  degree, 
and  some  go  to  school  because  they  simply  enjoy  it. 
(There  are  more  of  those  around  than  you  might 
think. ) 

it’s  not  easy  for  anyone— but  it’s  not  impossible.  A 
■ good  case  in  point  is  that  of  Senior  Chief  Hospital 
Corpsman  Keith  M.  Tracy,  who  didn’t  even  have  a 
high  school  diploma  when  he  joined  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II.  While  on  active  duty,  he  was  graduated 
from  Peoria  (111.)  Central  High  School  in  1944. 

After  the  war,  he  left  the  Navy  and  received  his 
bachelor’s  degree  from  the  University  of  Delaware, 
using  the  benefits  of  the  GI  Bill.  He  reenlisted  in 
the  Navy  in  1954,  and  after  several  assignments,  he 
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began  work  on  his  master’s  degree  at  the  University 
of  Utah,  from  where  he  was  graduated  in  1966.  Two 
years  later,  while  still  on  active  duty,  he  received  his 
doctoral  degree  after  completing  a dissertation  on  his- 
tory of  the  Selective  Service  and  the  status  of  men 
in  Utah. 

Of  course,  not  everybody  gets  his  Ph.D.  or  even 
comes  close  to  it.  All  those  who  take  the  night  school 
route  know  that  the  road  can  be  rough  and  sometimes 
discouraging— but  ultimately  rewarding.  Even  if  you 
are  going  to  school,  you  still  have  a job  and  responsi- 
bilities like  everybody  else  in  the  Navy.  You  must 
spend  most  of  the  daylight  hours  behind  a desk  or 
over  a piece  of  equipment.  But  rather  than  idling 
away  your  lunchtime,  you  use  that  time  huddling  with 
a book  required  for  one  of  your  courses  in  the  quietest 
place  you  can  find. 

When  one  workday  is  finished,  the  “second  day” 
begins— home  as  fast  as  possible,  a change  of  clothes 
and  a fast  sandwich.  (In  this  regard,  it  helps  if  a guy 
is  married— unless,  of  course,  she,  the  wife,  is  going 
to  school  at  night,  too.  Then,  like  us  single  guys, 
you’re  on  your  own  again.)  Sometimes,  however, 
there’s  not  even  time  for  that.  The  classes  may  begin 
so  early  that  your  unfed  stomach  begins  to  emit  quite 
a recital  before  it’s  all  over. 

qittinc  in  class  for  two  hours  at  a time  may  present 
^ other  problems.  In  the  winter,  they  usually  have 
the  heat  turned  on,  and  if  the  lecture  or  the  class  dis- 
cussion isn’t  all  that  interesting,  sleep  may  set  in. 
(Back  in  my  “college  days”  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, we  would  refer  to  this  phenomenon  as  being 
attacked  by  the  “rack  monster.”) 

With  the  advent  of  daylight  saving  time,  summer 
offers  a different  temptation.  If  the  classroom  has 
plenty  of  windows,  your  attention  can  wander  to  a 
variety  of  activities  occurring  outside,  and  your  imag- 
ination can  conjure  up  visions  of  that  tennis  or  golf 
game  you’re  giving  up. 

The  universal,  year-round  problem  is  fatigue— 
you’ve  spent  all  day  working  and  now,  instead  of  re- 
laxing in  front  of  the  television  (or  at  some  bar), 
you’re  trying  to  concentrate  on  every  word  the  pro- 
fessor is  saying.  Time  is  short  in  many  of  these  courses, 
and  the  range  of  material  is  broad,  so  you’ve  got  to 
hang  in  there  every  minute  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
what  is  being  said. 

Sometimes  it  can  be  10  p.m.  or  later  when  the  class 
is  over.  That  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  the  day  is 
finished,  however.  Since  most  campus  libraries  are 
open  until  midnight  or  later,  it  may  behoove  you  to 
check  in  there  and  look  up  a paper,  article,  or  even 
a book  the  instructor  has  suggested  you  read. 

/■^oinc  to  class  is  only  part  of  the  job,  and  since 
^ classes  are  held  only  once  or  twice  a week  in 
most  cases,  you  don’t  have  to  move  at  that  breakneck 
pace  all  the  time.  But  you  can’t  relax  much  either. 
Studying  becomes  the  major  activity  for  the  other 
evenings.  Reading,  rereading,  and  going  over  class 


notes  are  all  never-ending  activities.  Then  there  are 
the  papers— just  about  every  college  class  will  require 
one  (or  maybe  two  or  three)— and  you  will  become 
doubly  familiar  with  the  campus  library  and  probably 
some  of  the  other  libraries  in  town. 

When  you  go  to  school  at  night,  weekends  are 
turned  from  two  idle  days  to  hours  spent  catching 
up  or— if  you’re  lucky— getting  ahead.  Only  then  can 
you  start  to  relax. 

People  ask  me  why  I do  it— why  not  just  enjoy  your- 
self and  the  time  you’re  spending  in  the  Navy;  why 
not  take  in  all  those  movies  you  want  to  see  or 
hit  some  of  the  local  bars  with  the  guys.  Can’t  you 
wait  until  you’re  out  of  the  Navy  to  go  back  to  school? 

My  personal  reasoning  runs  something  like  this:  I 
do  it  because  I want  to— not  because  I think  I have 


An  American  University  professor  conducts  a night  class  in  con- 
stitutional law  for  postgraduate  students. 


to.  Going  to  school  for  me  is  fun  (yeah,  I’m  one  of 
those  weirdos),  and  I enjoy  learning  about  the  sub- 
jects I’m  studying. 

A nother  reason  is  that  going  to  school  is  a social 
activity  as  well  as  an  educational  one.  You  can 
meet  a lot  of  new  and  interesting  people  with  whom 
you  can  talk  and  exchange  ideas.  It  gives  you  a dif- 
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(Above  left)  HMCS  Keith  M.  Troey  receives  his  Ph.O.  from  the 
University  of  Utah  in  1968.  (Left)  PN3  Gory  Ford,  (above)  YN3 
Richard  Vieth,  and  (opposite)  LT  Al  Burda  are  all  active  duty 
Navy  men  who  are  working  toward  college  degrees  during  their 
off-duty  hours. 

Now  that  adds  up.  In  my  particular  case,  I am  at- 
tending American  University,  where  tuition  costs  have 
soared  to  $82  a credit  hour.  If  I take  six  hours  each 
semester,  the  Navy  will  pay  for  more  than  $350  of 
the  cost.  I estimate  that  in  a period  of  two  years— 
the  time  it  will  take  me  to  finish  my  master’s  degree— 
the  Navy  will  have  paid  around  $2000  of  the  tuition 
costs.  It’s  difficult  to  beat  a bargain  like  that. 

IlI ot  only  is  tuition  aid  available,  but  there  are 
other  inexpensive  means  of  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion-such as  usafi  or  receiving  early  benefits  of  the 
GI  Bill.  A man  on  active  duty  in  the  Navy  just  doesn’t 
have  the  “lack  of  money”  excuse  for  not  continuing 
his  education. 

But  lest  this  turn  into  a completely  personal  mem- 
oir, I sought  out  some  opinions  from  other  active  duty 
Navy  personnel  who  are  going  to  school  in  their  off- 
duty  hours. 

One  I found  is  Gary  Ford,  a Personnelman  3rd 
Class,  originally  from  Pittsburgh.  When  he  graduated 
from  high  school  in  May  1970,  he  went  to  a broad- 
casting school,  but  couldn’t  find  a job  in  the  field 
afterwards.  Finally,  near  the  end  of  1971,  he  joined 
the  Navy.  Now  on  active  duty,  he’s  working  on  his 


ferent  perspective  on  life  than  the  one  you  receive  at 
the  shop  or  the  office. 

There  are,  of  course,  the  obvious  advantages  of 
having  a diploma  or  a degree.  Since  most  people 
don’t  plan  to  make  the  Navy  a career,  they’ll  be  look- 
ing for  a job  when  they  get  out.  There’s  a guy  on 
television  who  says,  “You  ain’t  going  nowhere  without 
that  sheepskin,  fella,”  and  he  is  essentially  right. 
Despite  what  you  hear,  formal  education  is  still  very 
important  in  opening  up  job  opportunities. 

Finally,  the  Navy  encourages  off-duty  education  in 
a big  way.  The  Navy’s  Tuition  Assistance  program  for 
enlisted  men  is  the  most  liberal  of  all  the  services: 
a straight  75  per  cent  of  tuition  costs  for  up  to  seven 
hours  each  semester  is  paid— no  obligations,  no  degree 
requirements,  just  pass  the  course  because  Tuition  Aid 
won’t  pay  for  the  same  one  twice. 
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bachelor’s  degree.  Why? 

“Well,  I live  in  the  barracks,  and  at  night  I found 
myself  either  watching  a lot  of  television  or  going  out 
and  spending  a lot  of  money.  Essentially,  I wasn’t 
doing  anything,”  he  said. 

Ford  explained  that  in  high  school  he  had  a lot 
of  buddies  who  went  straight  to  college.  “Most  of 
them  have  flunked  out  bv  now.  Thev  weren’t  ready 
for  school  or  ready  to  buckle  down.  I think  I did  the 
right  thing  by  waiting  until  now,  because  now  I’m 
readv  to  study.  I really  want  an  education. 

“I’m  looking  ahead  too.  One  of  these  days  I’m  going 
to  get  out  of  the  Navy,  and  I’ll  be  looking  for  a job. 
If  I come  up  for  a job—  and  it’s  THE  JOB— I don’t 
want  my  not  having  a degree  to  stand  in  my  wav,” 
he  said. 

“Besides  that,”  he  added,  “the  availability  of  Tuition 
Aid  was  a big  factor  in  my  decision.” 

you  may  be  familiar  with  Richard  Vieth’s  face,  if 
* not  his  name.  He’s  one  of  the  models  of  the  new 
uniform,  and  his  picture  has  appeared  in  All  Hands 
from  time  to  time.  Assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  in  Washington  as  a Yeoman  3rd  Class,  he 
is  going  to  American  University  at  night  and  working 
on  his  law  degree.  He  spent  a year  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  law  school  before  joining  the  Navy. 

“I  entered  a profession  (law),  and  that  career  was 
interrupted  by  the  military.  Law  is  something  that  is 
always  changing,  and  I didn’t  want  to  stay  away 
from  it  for  four  years,”  he  said. 

“Even  if  I weren’t  studying  law,  I think  I would 
still  be  going  to  school.  Academic  life  is  a real  chal- 
lenge, and  it  keeps  your  mind  from  stagnating.” 


Rick’s  case  is  a good  example  of  being  able  to  meet 
stimulating  people.  This  fall,  he  entered  a course 
which  has  scheduled  several  lectures  by  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, a former  United  States  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. That  in  itself  could  be  worth  the  price  of  admis- 
sion. 

■ ieutenant  Al  Burda  is  a graduate  of  the  United 

States  Naval  Academy,  and  like  some  Academy 
graduates,  he  hasn’t  made  a final  decision  on  making 
the  Navy  a career.  While  on  duty  in  Washington,  he  is 
working  toward  his  master’s  degree  in  management 
science  at  George  Washington  University. 

“If  I ever  leave  the  Navy,  I want  to  be  more  mar- 
ketable as  a potential  employe,  and  a master’s  degree 
is  almost  a necessity  in  that  regard,”  he  said. 

Another  reason  he  goes  to  school  at  night  is  that  he 
likes  it.  “I  enjoy  learning,”  LT  Burda  said.  “I  still  find 
time  to  go  out  and  have  some  fun,  especially  on  week- 
ends. When  you’re  on  shore  duty,  you  have  a lot  of 
extra  time. 

“Going  to  school  gives  me  a feeling  of  achievement. 
Besides,  when  I finish  a course,  I feel  like  I’ve  done 
something  worthwhile,”  he  added. 

Attending  school  at  night  may  not  be  everybody’s 
bag,  and  it  certainly  isn’t  the  only  way  to  improve 
yourself.  But  if  you’re  so  inclined,  being  on  active  duty 
in  the  Navy  offers  an  ideal  opportunity.  With  the 
Navy’s  willingness  to  cooperate  if  you  try  it— especially 
financially— that  opportunity  is  worth  considering. 

—Story  by  J03  Jim  Stovall 
—Photos  by  J03  Alan  Shethar 
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OTHER  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  OFF-DUTY 
EDUCATION 


■ | safi  (United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute)  is  one 
^ of  the  best  methods  by  which  a person  can  con- 
tinue his  education  while  still  in  service.  Like  going  to 
school  with  the  help  of  Tuition  Aid  or  GI  Bill  benefits, 
the  cost  is  minimal. 

But  it’s  also  a lot  of  hard  work  and  takes  personal 
drive  and  initiative.  Making  yourself  study  is  often  dif- 
ficult, but  the  results  of  the  work  can  lead  to  a high 
school  diploma  or  college  credits. 

One  of  the  Navy’s  experts  on  usafi  and  what  it  of- 
fers is  Aviation  Electronics  Technician  Chief  Charles 
J.  Cook,  who  is  filling  a training  billet  at  NAS  Glynco, 
Georgia.  All  Hands  put  some  questions  to  Chief  Cook 
about  usafi,  and  he  came  up  with  the  following  an- 
swers. Chief  Cook  said  he  was  “amazed  to  find  out 
how  much  I didn’t  know  when  I took  over  this  job. 

“Like  most  chiefs,  I thought  I was  well  informed.” 
He  added,  “One  of  the  best  publicized  and  least  un- 
derstood programs  available  to  us  sailors  is  usafi.” 
How  much  does  it  cost  to  take  a usafi  course? 
“Very  little.  If  you  enroll  in  a usafi  course  for  the 
first  time  it  will  cost  you  $10,  but  after  you  have  satis- 
factorily completed  the  course,  you  get  a course  free. 
So  you  see,  every  time  you  satisfactorily  complete  a 
course,  you  get  a free  pass  for  one  more  course.  This 
means  you  can  take  hundreds  of  courses  for  just  $10.” 
Will  usafi  take  a personal  check? 


“They  sure  will.  Make  the  check  out  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  (usafi)  or  you  can  send  a 
money  order.” 

an  i take  more  than  one  course  at  a time? 

“Yes  you  can,  but  you  must  include  either  a free 
pass  or  $10  for  each  course  that  you  order.  Your  edu- 
cational services  officer  must  also  indicate  why  vou 
are  ordering  more  than  one  course.” 

Do  I have  to  take  a correspondence  course  to  get 
credit  for  a course? 

“No.  If  enough  people  on  the  base  want  to  take  the 
course,  your  education  officer  can  set  up  a group  studv 
course  and  this  is  free.  This  way  you  will  have  an  in- 
structor to  teach  the  course.  You  can  also  get  credit 
by  examination,  free.  If  you’ll  look  through  the  cata- 
log,  you  may  find  some  courses  that  you  know  well 
enough  from  your  own  readings,  service  schools,  or 
past  experience  to  take  and  pass  the  examination.  If 
you  get  a grade  of  satisfactory  or  above  the  20  per- 
centile mark  it’s  recommended  for  credit.’ 

What’s  this  percentile  stuff? 

“The  people  who  made  up  the  tests  have  given  them 
to  students  who  have  completed  a course  of  study  in 
classrooms  in  the  subject.  It  is  then  graded  and  the 
score  that  you  get  on  your  test  is  compared  to  the 
scores  of  this  sample.  Let’s  say  that  you  write  a grade 


CHECK  INTO  THESE  PROGRAMS 


■besides  usafi  correspondence  courses  and  tests  and 
° Tuition  Aid,  the  Navy  has  other  programs— In- 
structor Hire  and  GI  Benefits— which  also  help  active 
duty  servicemen  further  their  education  during  the 
off-duty  hours. 

The  Instructor  Hire  Program  provides  funds  to  em- 
ploy qualified  civilian  teachers  to  conduct  classes  in 
courses  organized  to  satisfy  a group  interest.  In  some 
cases,  commands  may  also  use  the  fund  to  offer  in- 
struction in  fields  which  will  benefit  the  entire  com- 
mand. Subject  matter  for  these  courses  may  include 
languages  besides  a wide  variety  of  high  school,  col- 
lege, and  vocational  courses.  Materials  are  usually  pro- 
vided by  usafi  on  a loan  basis  to  the  command. 


To  take  advantage  of  the  program,  a group  of  10 
or  more  military  personnel  must  be  organized  for  the 
class.  An  instructor  is  hired  and  paid  an  hourly  rate 
depending  upon  the  local  rate  of  pay  for  the  particu- 
lar level  of  instruction,  but  no  more  than  $500  can  be 
allotted  for  one  course. 

Class  rosters  and  attendance  records  are  required 
in  the  program,  and  when  class  attendance  falls  below 
five  members  for  three  consecutive  classes,  the  course 
must  be  discontinued.  The  purpose  of  the  Instructor 
Hire  Program  is  to  provide  for  self-improvement 
courses  rather  than  courses  for  academic  credit. 

A good  way  to  earn  academic  credit  is  through 
the  use  of  GI  Bill  Benefits.  In-service  personnel  may 
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of  86  on  the  test  and  that  of  the  sample  group  only  30 
per  cent  wrote  an  86  or  better,  then  you  get  a grade 
better  than  70  per  cent  of  the  sample.  Your  grade 
would  be  reported  as  a percentile  score  of  70.” 

hat  kind  of  courses  does  usafi  offer? 

“They  offer  pre-high  school,  high  school,  col- 
lege, technical  and  language  courses.  But  this  is  only 
one  part  of  the  usafi  program.” 

You  mean  that  usafi  offers  more  than  just  corre- 
spondence courses? 

“I  sure  do.  usafi  also  offers  the  High  School  GED 
Tests  and  the  Core  GED  Program  materials  free.  They 
administer  the  CLEP  general  exam  and  the  CLEP 
subject  exams  free.  They  also  act  as  the  administrative 
point  for  thousands  of  correspondence  courses  offered 
by  many  colleges  which  you  can  get  at  tremendous 
savings,  usafi  also  acts  as  a records  storage  and  for- 
warding agent  for  any  work  done  through  them.  They 
also  will  answer  any  questions  on  educational  matters 
that  they  can.” 

You  mean  that  I can  get  a high  school  diploma  and 
college  credits  from  usafi? 

“No,  I did  not  say  that  you  could  get  them  from 
usafi.  You  see,  usafi  does  not  have  the  power  to  issue 
either  high  school  credits,  high  school  diplomas,  or 
college  credits.  All  they  can  do  is  report  to  you  and 
anyone  you  designate  the  results  of  your  tests.  You 
must  contact  the  department  of  education  of  vour 
home  state  or  the  state  in  which  you  are  stationed  for 
a high  school  diploma  or  a high  school  equivalency 
certificate  based  on  the  GED  Tests.  You  could  also 
contact  your  old  high  school  because  they  may  issue 
you  a high  school  diploma  based  on  either  the  GED 
Tests  or  through  the  other  courses  offered  by  usafi. 
As  far  as  college  credits  go,  you  must  contact  the  col- 
lege you  plan  to  attend  to  find  out  if  they  will  allow 
credit  based  on  usafi  courses,  CLEP  examinations  or 
the  courses  offered  by  the  participating  colleges  and 
universities  (PC  & U).  usafi  will  be  glad  to  send  an 


official  transcript  of  your  work  to  any  agency  that  you 
request.  This  service  is  also  free.” 

Can  my  wife  take  the  GED  Tests? 

“She  sure  can,  but  not  through  usafi.  You  should 
contact  the  director  of  adult  education  in  the  town 
near  the  base  about  their  GED  program.  She  can  also 
take  the  CLEP  examinations  but  they  cost  about  $15 
each.” 

Well,  then,  who  is  eligible  for  usafi? 

“Anybody  on  active  duty.” 

w°u  mentioned  CLEP  before.  Just  what  is  CLEP? 

■ “CLEP  stands  for  the  College  Level  Examina- 
tion Program.  Many  educators  have  come  to  realize 
that  people  can  learn  by  many  different  methods.  So 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  has  devel- 
oped some  tests  that  measure  your  knowledge  in  a 
given  field.  The  scores  are  given  as  a percentile  score 
and  many  colleges  will  give  credit  for  these  tests.  The 
educational  services  office  has  a partial  listing  of  the 
colleges  that  do  give  some  credit  for  the  CLEP,  but 
your  best  bet  is  to  write  the  college  you  have  in  mind 
and  find  out  if  they  will  give  credit  for  both  the  gen- 
eral exam  and  for  the  29  subject  exams.  The  way  that 
usafi  fits  into  the  picture  is  that  they  administer  the 
tests,  pay  for  them,  and  report  the  results.” 

I’ve  got  a Spanish-speaking  friend  who  has  trouble 
reading  English.  Can  he  take  the  high  school  GED 
Tests? 

“Yes,  there  is  a Spanish  language  version  of  the  test 
but  he  will  be  charged  for  it.  The  Educational  Services 
Office  will  have  the  address.” 

So  what  you’re  trying  to  tell  me  is  that  usafi  offers 
hundreds  of  courses  that  I can  take  for  only  $10.  They 
also  administer  the  GED  and  CLEP  tests.  I can  take 
courses  from  many  colleges  real  cheap,  and  usafi  will 
send  free  transcripts  out  for  me.  Man,  that  sounds 
great;  where  can  I get  more  information  about  usafi? 

“Well,  you  can  visit  the  Educational  Services  Of- 
fice at  your  command.” 


OR  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 


now  use  these  for  high  school,  college,  and  vocational 
training  if  they  have  been  on  active  duty  for  at  least 
181  days. 

The  financial  assistance  provided  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  under  the  GI  Bill  is  prorated  depend- 
ing on  whether  or  not  the  student  goes  to  school  part 
time  or  full  time.  (A  serviceman  is  eligible  for  one 
and  one-half  months  of  benefits  for  every  month  of 
active  duty  up  to  a limit  of  36  months  of  entitlement.) 
Under  the  Predischarge  Education  Program  (PREP), 
however,  servicemen  who  lack  a high  school  diploma 
or  require  certain  remedial,  refresher  of  deficiency 
training  may  undertake  those  courses  without  anv  loss 
of  GI  Bill  benefits. 


■ f you’re  dead  set  on  getting  an  education  complete- 
* ly  “on  your  own”  and  you’re  also  against  paying 
much  for  it,  one  of  the  Navy’s  900  libraries  is  defi- 
nitely the  place  to  start.  More  than  600  of  these  li- 
braries are  located  on  board  ships  so  you  don’t  have 
to  be  on  shore  duty  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities. 

These  libraries  contain  2 million  volumes,  including 
a wide  range  of  classics  to  current  reading,  fiction  and 
nonfiction,  and  technical  and  general  interest  books. 
Ships’  libraries  may  house  up  to  12,000  books,  while 
those  ashore  average  around  15,000.  To  get  an  educa- 
tion at  any  one  of  them,  all  you  have  to  do  is  go  in 
and  start  looking.  A little  ingenuity  and  a lot  of  initia- 
tive are  all  you  need. 
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SCHOOL  a 


P ach  Monday,  a walk-in  van  is  driven  onto  the  De- 
s stroyer  Submarine  piers  at  Norfolk  and  parked. 
Soon  afterward  a group  of  between  nine  to  15  sailors 
climb  its  portable  ladder,  walk  across  its  chain-guard 
porch  and  disappear  within. 

It’s  time  for  school. 

The  idea  of  a mobile  classroom  stemmed  from  re- 
cent CNO  retention  studies  in  which  it  was  suggested 
that  more  training  be  brought  to  ships  tied  up  along- 
side piers.  Follow-through  by  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Train- 
ing Command,  in  cooperation  with  Cruiser-Destroyer 
Flotilla  Four,  resulted  in  the  classroom-on-wheels  con- 
cept becoming  a reality. 

It  was  the  R-l  Division  aboard  the  destroyer  tender 
uss  Sierra  (AD  18)  which  undertook  the  task  of  con- 
struction. The  repairmen  drew  an  outposter  trailer  (or 
walk-in  van)  from  salvage  for  the  project,  but  found 
it  to  be  in  need  of  extensive  repairs.  Most  of  the  orig- 
inal construction  had  to  be  replaced  with  new  mate- 
rials, including  major  portions  of  the  ribbing.  This 
completed,  the  Sierra  crew  set  about  installing  outer 
sheet  metal  sides  and  sheet  fiber  glass  as  insulation 
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Y WHEELS 


I 


against  outside  temperatures  and  noise. 

Next,  the  trailer  deck  was  covered  with  vinyl  tile 
atop  new  subflooring,  and  a new  acoustic  tile  over- 
head and  wood-paneled  walls  added  to  the  overall 
light  and  roomy  appearance  of  the  classroom. 

Finishing  touches  inside  included  air-conditioning, 
a swing-away  chalkboard  and  movie  screen,  baseboard 
heaters,  a ventilation  fan,  windows,  fluorescent  over- 
head lighting  and  storage  cabinets. 

Outside,  the  repairmen  installed  a 120/220- volt 
transformer  beneath  the  trailer  which  allows  it  to  draw 
power  from  the  440-volt  outlets  on  the  piers.  They 
also  constructed  a back  porch  onto  the  classroom  to- 
gether with  the  portable  ladder.  Finally,  the  whole 
project  was  spruced  up  with  silver  thermal  paint  on 
top  and  “grabber  blue”  fore  and  aft. 

Oh  yes,  on  Wednesdays  the  van  can  be  seen  at  the 
Amphibious  Base,  and  at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard on  Fridays. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  pierside  classroom  should 
save  considerable  manhours  for  the  participating  ships, 
not  to  mention  wear  and  tear  on  the  students. 


Counterclockwise:  1,  2,  & 3.  The  stripping  and  actual  re- 
building of  the  old  trailer  for  use  as  a classroom.  4.  The 
man  who  created  the  ship's  mobile  school.  5.  Teaching  in 
the  air-conditioned  classroom.  6.  & 7.  RADM  Weschler  at 
the  cake  and  ribbon-cutting  ceremonies.  8.  The  classroom 
is  well-lighted,  air-conditioned  and  well  equipped  with 
training  aides,  making  it  ideal  for  pier  side  education. 
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Meritorious  Advancement  for . . , 

NAVY  RECRUITER 


p ■ 

top  priority  has  been  given  the  Navy’s  recruiting 
* effort  by  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  Elmo 
R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  and  he  wants  the  current  goal 
achieved  both  in  numbers  and  in  quality.  The  Navy’s 
recruiting  target  for  Fiscal  Year  1973  is  42,000  greater 
than  the  previous  year’s  106,000  Regular  and  Reserve 
enlistees. 

But  even  more  important  in  this  step  towards  mak- 
ing the  All-Volunteer  Force  of  tomorrow  a reality,  the 
sea  service  wants  quality,  not  quantity  alone.  The 
Navy,  reacting  to  the  dictates  of  its  leader,  requires 
that  quality  be  the  characteristic  of  its  recruiters  along 
with  the  people  those  same  recruiters  bring  into  the 
Navy. 

This  tall  order  originally  was  issued  by  means  of  Z- 
gram  109  (29  Apr  72)  which  said,  “The  small  and 
decreasing  number  of  men  being  drafted  has  placed 
us  in  a virtually  All- Volunteer  Force  situation.  . . . 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  now,  more  than  ever,  we  must 
not  only  increase  retention  by  continuing  emphasis  on 
upgrading  the  attractiveness  of  a Navy  career,  but 
also  we  must  revitalize  our  recruiting  efforts.” 

Recruiting  has  always  been  an  essential  part  of  the 
Navy— after  all,  Navy  means  people.  But  today  recruit- 
ing is  more  important  to  the  Navy  than  at  any  other 
time  in  its  history  and  the  increased  emphasis  it  has 
received  during  the  past  couple  years  is  evidenced  bv 
the  establishment,  in  April  1971,  of  the  Navy  Recruit- 
ing Command  to  coordinate  all  recruiting  activity. 
Previously,  recruiting  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Naval  Personnel. 


any  media-conscious  person  could  not  help  but 
^ notice  how  often  recruiting  has  appeared  in  the 
news  lately,  usually  in  the  form  of  announcements 
about  new  programs  the  Navy  is  starting  to  enhance 
its  efforts.  In  June,  for  instance,  it  was  announced  that 
topnotch  recruits  graduating  from  boot  camp  and  peo- 
ple who  were  about  to  reenlist  might  be  eligible  for 
10  days’  temporary  recruiting  duty  in  their  home 
towns  under  the  Recruiting  Assistance  Program 
(RAP).  More  recently,  a review  board  in  Washington 
has  been  considering  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
new  rate— Recruiter/ Career  Counselor— in  order  to  pro- 
vide more  thorough  training  and  expertise  for  this  in- 
creasingly complex  field  and  also  to  recognize  officially 
the  increasing  importance  of  the  job  these  people  are 
doing. 

When  you  come  right  down  to  it,  recruiters  are  es- 
sentially shaping  the  Navy’s  future.  Today’s  enlistees 
are  tomorrow’s  sailors,  and  the  skill  with  which  re- 
cruiters attract,  screen  and  select  young  men  and 
women  for  the  Navy  will  have  a direct  bearing  on  the 
Navy  of  the  future.  Consequently,  today’s  Navy  re- 
cruiters represent  a special,  select  group  of  individuals; 
they’re  handpicked  specifically  to  represent  the  Navv 
in  predominantly  civilian  communities  across  the 
United  States,  to  tell  the  Navy’s  story  to  anyone  who’s 
interested.  Today’s  Navy  recruiters  must  be  trulv  out- 
standing individuals. 

this  explains  why  the  Recruiter  of  the  Year  for  1972, 
1 Chief  Utilitiesman  Lanny  G.  Worel,  has  also  been 
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OF  THE  YEAR 


selected  to  represent  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
this  year’s  “America’s  Ten  Outstanding  Young  Men  of 
1972”  competition,  a program  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  Jaycees.  Named  Recruiter  of  the  Year  in  August 
by  Rear  Admiral  Emmett  H.  Tidd,  Commander  Navy 
Recruiting  Command,  UTC  Worel  was  meritoriously 
promoted  to  his  current  rank  by  CNO  as  a result  of  his 
selection.  His  wife  witnessed  the  ceremony  (see  above). 

Then,  on  15  September,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs)  Roger  T. 
Kelley  announced  that  Chief  Worel  was  selected— 
from  among  other  outstanding  recruiters  nominated  by 
each  of  the  services— to  represent  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  the  Jaycees  competition.  In  making  this 
nomination  Secretary  Kelley  said,  “I  consider  him  the 
most  outstanding  of  the  more  than  14,000  recruiters 
now  on  duty.  His  record  of  service  to  others  in  all 
phases  of  his  professional,  personal  and  community 
life  surpasses  even  the  most  exacting  standards  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  clearly 
makes  him  one  of  the  truly  outstanding  young  men  in 
this  country  today.” 

Chief  Worel,  the  27-year-old  father  of  three,  is  as- 
signed to  the  Navy  Recruiting  Branch  Station  (NRBS) 
in  Vallejo,  Calif.,  which  covers  Napa  and  Solano  coun- 
ties and  is  part  of  Navy  Recruiting  District,  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  chief  is  familiar  with  this  area— he  was 
raised  in  Vallejo,  was  graduated  from  Vallejo  High 
School,  and  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  there  in 
February  1964  before  reporting  for  active  duty  in  May 
of  the  following  year. 


respite  his  familiarity  with  the  surroundings, 
Chief  Word’s  job  wasn’t  an  easy  one.  NRBS  Val- 
lejo operated  both  as  a two-  and  three-man  station 
throughout  the  past  year  and  much  of  the  time  the 
chief  was  the  only  experienced  recruiter  on  board. 
The  station’s  territory  includes  more  than  1500  square 
miles  and  four  large  cities;  the  area  population  of  248,- 
000  includes  more  than  1000  students  in  13  high 
schools,  and  students  from  one  continuation  school, 
two  junior  colleges,  and  a four-year  college. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  NRBS  Valle- 
jo—largely  due  to  Chief  Word’s  efforts— was  named 
“Station  of  the  Month”  on  two  separate  occasions  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  station  ranks  fifth  out  of  51 
branch  stations  in  its  recruiting  district  in  terms  of 
production  versus  assigned  goal— a most  impressive  rec- 
ord for  a station  that  was  rarely  staffed  up  to  allow- 
ance. 

As  far  as  statistics  are  concerned,  NRBS  Vallejo  had 
an  assigned  goal  of  123  recruits  for  the  first  11  months 
of  FY  72— a goal  which  it  exceeded  by  enlisting  148 
people  (about  130  per  cent)  into  the  Navy.  Almost  90 
per  cent  of  these  people  were  eligible  for  advanced 
schooling  and  26  of  them  enlisted  in  six-year  programs. 
In  addition,  the  station  conducted  11  reenlistments. 

these  statistics  and  the  overall  record  of  NRBS 
* Vallejo  are  certainly  impressive— but  so  are  those 
compiled  by  some  other  recruiting  stations,  particular- 
ly the  ones  of  the  other  seven  finalists  in  this  year’s 
Recruiter  of  the  Year  competition.  What  is  it,  then, 
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that  makes  Chief  Worel  so  special— even  among  this 
select  group  of  individuals— that  he  was  selected  as 
Recruiter  of  the  Year  and  as  the  DOD  nominee  for 
the  highly  coveted  Jaycee  award? 

Commander  D.  E.  Lashbrook,  Chief  Worel’s  com- 
manding officer,  put  it  this  way:“It  is  hard  to  imagine 
a finer  representative  of  the  Navy.  Chief  Worel  is  a 
hardworking  member  of  the  community,  a family  man, 
an  outstanding  recruiter  and  a highly  respected  in- 
dividual. He  has  managed  to  integrate  all  the  facets 
of  his  personal  and  professional  life  and  in  doing  so 
has  provided  himself  with  a rewarding  life,  his  com- 
munity with  an  exemplary  leader,  and  the  Navy  with 
an  outstanding  recruiter.” 

CDR  Lashbrook  doesn’t  stand  alone  in  his  opinion 
of  Chief  Worel.  Numerous  other  citations  and  com- 
mendations have  come  from  the  director  of  the  Solano 
County  YMCA,  North  Vallejo  Community  Church,  the 
Vallejo  Kiwanis  Club,  the  City  of  Vallejo,  and  the  vice 
principal  of  Hogan  Senior  High  School— just  to  name 
a few. 

A S EVIDENCED  BY  THE  ORGANIZATIONS  mentioned 

^ above,  much  of  Chief  Word’s  success  as  a re- 
cruiter can  be  attributed  to  his  total  community  in- 
volvement. Although  generous  contributions  of  the 
chief’s  time  and  energy  have  been  dispersed  among 
many  community  organizations,  he  has  worked  pri- 
marily with  the  YMCA,  Little  League  and  other 
youth-oriented  organizations  and  activities.  He  has 
devoted  hundreds  of  hours  each  year  to  these  activities 
and  is  a well-known  figure  throughout  the  community 
as  a speaker  who  continually  promotes  the  ideals  of 
selfless  service  to  others— ideals  which  are  espoused  by 
the  organizations  with  which  he  is  affiliated. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  “Y”  and  other 
community  service  organizations,  Chief  Worel  has  an 
excellent  relationship  with  the  two  radio  stations 
and  six  newspapers  in  his  area.  Working  with  news- 
papers and  local  merchants,  for  instance,  he  arranged 
paid  Navy  recruiting  advertisements  on  two  occasions 
and  is  able  to  obtain  media  coverage  for  Navy  recruit- 
ing news  from  practically  all  sources. 

How  much  of  an  honor  is  it  to  be  named  Recruiter 
of  the  Year?  Well,  consider  the  great— and  increasing 
—importance  of  recruiting  to  today’s  Navy,  and  con- 
sider the  rigorous  standards  by  which  the  Navy  selects 


these  “ambassadors”  to  the  civilian  populace.  Recruit- 
ers are  essentially  the  cream  of  the  Navy’s  crop,  and 
there  are  currently  more  than  2800  of  them  at  stations 
throughout  the  United  States.  To  be  selected  as  Re- 
cruiter of  the  Year  from  among  such  a select  group 
of  people  is,  in  short,  a great  honor— and  one  well 
deserved  for  UTC  Lanny  G.  Worel. 

—By  J02  Jim  Trezise 


Top  Recruiters  Named 

■ isted  below,  by  recruiting  areas,  are  the  eight 
^ finalists— including  UTC  Lanny  G.  Worel,  win- 
ner of  this  year’s  competition— for  Recruiter  of  the 
Year  for  FY  72.  Area  winners  were  selected  from 
nominees  submitted  by  each  of  the  Navy’s  40  main 
recruiting  districts,  which  include  more  than  1000 
recruiting  branch  stations.  The  eight  area  winners, 
who  were  nominated  by  Area  Commanders  of  Navy 
Recruiting,  are  as  follows. 

Area  One,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 

MRCS  Angelo  Ragone 
Area  Two,  Richmond,  Va. 

ACC  Roger  H.  Townsend 
Area  Three,  Macon,  Ga. 

AM  El  Robert  S.  Proctor 
Area  Four,  Columbus,  Ohio 
GMG1  James  W.  Goodnight 
Area  Five,  Chicago,  111. 

CSC  Henry  F.  Graves 
Area  Six,  Omaha,  Neb. 

AM  HI  Eugene  E.  Tetrault 
Area  Seven,  Dallas,  Tex. 

RD1  Wilber  G.  Richardson 
Area  Eight,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

UTC  Lanny  G.  Worel 


Left  to  right:  Row  1,  Mrs.  Tetrault,  Mrs.  Worel,  Mrs.  Graves,  Mrs. 
Ragone,  Mrs.  Richardson,  RD1  Wilber  G.  Richardson,  Mrs.  Emmett 
Tidd,  Mrs.  Powell.  Row  2,  Mrs.  Goodnight,  AMH1  Tetrault,  UTC 
Lanny  G.  Worel,  CSC  Graves,  MRCS  Angelo  Ragone,  ACC  Roger  H. 
Townsend.  Row  3,  GMG1  James  W.  Goodnight,  AME1  Robert  S. 
Proctor,  Mrs.  Proctor,  LTJG  Stankowski,  Mrs.  L.  Zech. 
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Above:  CNO  congratulates  ''Area  6 Recruiter 
of  the  Year"  AMH1  and  Mrs.  Eugene  E. 
Tetrault.  Left:  Deputy  Under  SecNav  Grimes 
and  RADM  Tidd  congratulate  the  outstanding 
recruiters  of  the  year  Bottom:  Mrs.  Proctor 
with  Mr.  Grimes  at  luncheon  festivities. 
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U\AI  elcome  aboard.  Step  lively  now.  Make  yourself 
” comfortable.  We’re  getting  underway  soon. 
“Golly!  0500  is  a rough  time  to  wake  up.  Hev,  how 
about  one  of  you  guys  helping  the  little  lady  across 
the  brow  with  that  suitcase?  That’s  it.  Make  sure 
you  . . . 

“Oh,  excuse  me.  I was  so  busy  getting  ready  to  get 
underway  I just  didn’t  notice  you.  I’m  uss  Tacoma, 
Patrol  Gunboat  92.  My  companion  for  this  trip  is  uss 
Canon,  Patrol  Gunboat  90.  We’re  a part  of  Coastal 
Squadron  3 and  operate  out  of  Guam. 

“Where  are  we  going,  you  ask,  and  why  all  those 
civilians  on  a Navy  ship?  Well,  were  getting  under- 
way for  the  weekend  and  going  to  the  Pacific  isle  of 
Saipan  in  the  Mariana  Islands.  As  for  those  civilians, 
they’re  special  types  — the  families  of  ComCosRon 
Three,  Canon’s  and  my  crew.  But  that  still  doesn’t 
answer  your  question,  does  it? 

“The  skipper,  Lieutenant  Royal  Magnus,  thought  it 
would  be  nice  if  we  had  what  the  Navy  calls  a de- 
pendents’ cruise.  This  is  a special  trip  whereby  a 
Navy  family  can  see  what  their  husband  or  father  does 
for  a living,  and  also  see  first-hand  how  a Navy  ship 
operates  at  sea.  LT  Magnus  got  together  with  the 
squadron’s  commodore,  Commander  C.  A.  Dodd,  and 
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Canon’s  skipper,  Lieutenant  Stephen  Kmetz,  and  made 
preparations  for  a visit  to  one  of  WWII’s  most  famous 
battlegrounds.  Excuse  me  a second. 

“All  passengers  aboard?  Good!  0600,  and  right 
on  schedule.  Set  the  sea  and  anchor  detail  and  prepare 
to  get  underway.  Looks  like  it’s  going  to  be  a good 
day  for  steaming.  I’ve  been  known  to  ride  a little 
rough  sometimes,  but  we’ll  have  no  problems  today. 

“We’ve  got  about  30  dependents  and  guests  be- 
tween the  two  of  us.  We’re  going  to  be  making  the 
trip  to  Saipan  on  our  turbine  engine.  PGs  are  noted 
for  their  speed  and  the  turbine  engine  is  what  accounts 
for  it.  We  can  do  up  to  40  knots.  Even  at  high  speed 
the  trip  will  take  a few  hours.  This  will  give  mv  guests 
plenty  of  time  to  give  me  a good  looking  over  and  see 
how  I’m  operated.  Sure  is  a smooth  day  for  steaming. 

U ■ and  ho!  That  didn’t  take  long.  There’s  Tinian  and 

“ the  high  mountains  of  Saipan  behind  it.  The 
waters  here  seem  to  be  even  bluer  and  clearer  than 
around  Guam.  That’ll  make  some  of  our  guests  happy. 
I noticed  several  bringing  diving  gear  aboard.  Set  the 
sea  and  anchor  detail.  Prepare  to  come  alongside  the 
dock.  Easy  as  she  goes— steady— fine  docking,  lads; 
now  get  those  lines  secured  and  the  brow  in  place. 
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“It’s  naturally  impossible  for  me  to  go  ashore  for 
the  visit,  but  my  skipper  gave  me  a rundown  on  what 
they’d  be  doing  ashore.  Besides  swimming,  diving,  and 
lounging  in  the  sun,  they’re  going  to  visit  some  of 
the  famous  sights  around  the  island,  such  as  the  last 
Japanese  command  post,  Banzai  Cliff,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  natural  sights  like  the  Grotto  and  Bird  Island. 

“Saipan  is  rather  spread  out,  but  our  guests  will 
have  no  problem  getting  around.  I see  their  hotel 
has  a bus  waiting  on  the  dock.  Some  of  the  people 
brought  bicycles  and  some  of  my  crew  brought  motor- 
cycles along.  Saipan’s  also  an  easy  place  to  thumb  a 
ride.  The  people  are  really  friendly. 

“Canon  and  I are  going  to  try  to  repay  some  of 
that  kindness  while  we’re  here  by  having  open  house 
for  the  people  of  Saipan. 

“Sightseeing,  lying  in  the  sun,  and  just  doing  noth- 
ing. It’s  too  bad  it  can’t  last  but  I’ve  got  to  get  my 
boss  and  guests  back  to  Guam  so  they  can  go  back  to 
work  and  school.  I’m  sure  they’ll  all  remember  this 
Labor  Day  Weekend  for  quite  a while. 

“Set  the  sea  and  anchor  detail.  Prepare  to  get  under- 
way.” 

—By  USS  Tacoma  as  told  to  J03  Greg  Gaston 


Facing  page:  USS  Canon  and  USS  Tacoma  approach  Saipan  for  the 
Labor  Day  weekend  with  full  crews  and  their  dependents. 

Left,  top:  Dependents  disembarking  from  Canon  (PG  90)  for  a long 
Saipan  weekend. 

Left:  The  crews  and  dependents  of  the  two  coastal  patrol  boats 
from  Guam  live  it  up  in  Saipan. 

Below:  Resting  up  on  the  ride  home — a typical  sight  after  a long 
weekend  on  a not-so-typical  cruise. 
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thhee  happy  younc  navymen  from  the  Underwater 
* Demolition  Team  21  have  walked— or  rather  sailed 
—away  with  this  summer’s  Atlantic  Fleet  Sailing 
Championship.  They  completed  the  task  by  winning 
the  last  of  a series  of  Navy  regattas  at  the  Norfolk 
Naval  Station  small  boat  harbor. 

The  three-man  crew,  consisting  of  Lieutenant  (jg) 
Andrew  E.  Bisset,  skipper,  Hospital  Corpsman  2nd 
Class  John  Wallace  and  Yeoman  3rd  Class  Dennis 
Berger,  also  won  the  Norfolk  Area  Forces  Afloat  Sail- 
ing Championship. 

The  regatta  was  blessed  with  stiff  winds  during  the 
entire  event— winds  which  actually  caused  a modifi- 
cation of  the  triangular  course  to  meet  sailing  regula- 
tions. The  winds  didn’t  seem  to  bother  the  winning 
crew,  however,  as  they  swept  to  their  second  straight 
Fifth  District  Sailing  Championship,  as  well  as  taking 
the  grand  awards. 

Other  crews  participating  in  the  event  represented 
the  Norfolk  Naval  Station  Dispensary,  the  second 
place  winner,  Weather  Reconnaissance  Squadron  4 
from  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Fleet  Marine  Force,  Atlantic 
Fleet,  located  at  the  Norfolk  Naval  Air  Station, 
Antarctic  Development  Squadron  6 from  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  Quonset  Point,  R.  I.,  and  Naval  Station, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

During  the  awards  ceremony  held  at  the  Norfolk 
Naval  Station  Sailing  Center,  Rear  Admiral  James  O. 
Cobb,  Commandant  of  the  Fifth  Naval  District,  pre- 
sented the  winning  crew  with  their  trophies  and  the 
Vandergrift  Cup.  The  cup,  named  in  honor  of  Jake 
Vandergrift,  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the 
Norfolk  Naval  Sailing  Association,  is  a permanent 
trophy  awarded  to  the  winners  of  the  championship. 

The  UD.T  21  crew  went  on  to  represent  the  At- 
lantic Fleet  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  the  East  Coast 
Sailing  Championship,  but  they  did  not  place  in  that 
event. 


o ooching  is  permitted. 

Good  guys  don’t  ooch.  It’s  against  the  law. 
It’s  heinous.  Ooehers  are  incorrigibles.  No  no  ooch. 

Now,  of  course,  all  yachtsmen  know  what  ooching 
is  all  about.  It’s  one  of  the  things  you  find  out  when 
you  start  looking  into  the  sailboat  racing  phenom- 
enon, and  one  weekend  in  particular  filled  with 
tacking,  luffing,  jibbing,  but  of  course,  no  ooching. 

The  occasion  was  the  annual  Invitational  Sailing 
Regatta  staged  by  the  Navy  in  Corpus  Christi.  It 
was  the  10th  year  for  the  two-day  event,  this  one 
sponsored  by  the  Naval  Air  Training  Command,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Corpus  Christi  Yacht  Club  and 
the  Bay  Yacht  Club. 

It  turned  out  to  be  the  biggest  regatta  ever,  with 
more  than  60  large  sailing  vessels  (26  feet  or  longer) 
and  another  40  or  so  smaller  boats  participating. 

The  purpose  of  the  regatta,  ostensibly,  was  to 
foster  good  relations  between  the  Navy  and  civilian 
communities  in  Corpus  Christi.  Ostensibly.  Actually, 
the  relationship  of  the  people  of  Corpus  Christi  and 
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their  Navy  neighbors  has  always  been  an  excellent 
one.  But  it’s  a darn  good  excuse  to  get  your  sail- 
boats together  and  have  a good  time,  don’t  you 
think? 

Oh,  by  the  way,  ooching  means  lunging  forward 
in  your  sailboat  and  stopping  abruptly  to  gain  mo- 
mentum when  there  is  very  little  wind.  So  now  you 
know. 

But  don’t  go  around  ooching. 

—Story  by  JOC  Jim  Teague,  USN 
—Photos  by  PHI  Jim  Haynes,  USN 

(Editors  Note:  Jim  Teague,  an  ex- All  Hands  staff 
member,  is  alive  and  well  and  working  in  Texas.  It 
is  our  pleasure  to  note  that  when  Jim  reported  to  the 
staff  of  All  Hands  he  was  a 1st  class  journalist. 
While  at  All  Hands  he  devoted  many  long  hours 
to  the  career  of  journalism.  Now  a chief  petty  officer, 
we  are  sure  that  we  can  state  in  print  that  JOC  Jim 
Teague  doesn’t  go  around  ooching.  And  how  about 
those  photos  by  PHI  Jim  Haynes!) 
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ii£ n and  women  of  the  Navy  and  their  families 
***  have  been  shopping  at  Navy  Exchanges  and 
Commissary  Stores  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury. In  that  time,  these  resale  programs  have  made 
substantial  progress  in  keeping  pace  with  the  needs  of 
their  authorized  customers. 

Navy  Exchanges  have  expanded  the  number  of 
items  being  sold,  added  new  services  and  have  become 
a source  of  quality  merchandise.  “Seconds”  and  “ir- 
regulars” have  no  place  in  a Navy  Exchange.  The 
Navy  Exchange  policy  is  to  provide  brand-name  items, 
which  offer  the  customer  the  best  value  in  the  long 
run. 

To  provide  attractive  facilities  for  shopping,  the 
Navv  Exchanges  have  embarked  on  an  extensive  reno- 
vation and  construction  program  to  upgrade  the  ex- 
teriors and  interiors  of  the. stores,  service  stations, 
cafeterias,  barbershops,  enlisted  men’s  clubs  and  other 
Exchange  activities.  In  recent  years,  more  than  $12 
million  of  nonappropriated  funds  have  been  set  aside 
each  year  for  this  purpose. 

■ j ere’s  a report  on  what  has  been  done  to  improve 
n and  extend  the  facilities  of  your  Navy  Exchange 
and  Commissary. 

• Expanding  Stock  of  Items— Commissary  Stores  have 
considerably  enlarged  their  assortment  of  items.  Ten 
years  ago,  they  were  restricted  to  stocking  approxi- 
mately 2000  items;  today  the  stores  can  stock  as 
many  items  as  their  shelf  and  warehousing  spaces  will 
permit. 

• Renovation  and  New  Buildings— Approximately  $3- 
$4  million  is  spent  each  year  on  Commissary  Store 


renovations  and  new  construction.  Since  the  Nav\ 
Commissary  Stores  depend  primarily  upon  appropria- 
tions for  their  construction  program,  progress  has  not 
been  quite  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  Exchange  program. 

• Holding  the  Line  on  Price  Markup— One  significant 
area  that  has  remained  steadfast  is  the  markup  per- 
centages applied  to  items  listed  for  resale.  Over  the 
past  decade,  Navy  Exchange  markup  has  remained  at 
an  average  of  15  to  17  per  cent  and  Commissary 
Stores  have  been  holding  a five  per  cent  markup.  This 
compares  to  a 40  to  45  per  cent  markup  in  civilian  de- 
partment stores  and  a 20  to  25  per  cent  markup  in 
commercial  supermarkets. 

Discount  stores  operate  on  an  estimated  20  to  25 
per  cent  markup  for  retail  merchandise  and  approxi- 
mately 10  to  12  per  cent  markup  for  groceries  and 
meats.  Exchanges  and  Commissary  Stores  now  have 
the  authority  to  meet  prices  of  items  sold  bv  local 
stores  that  are  consistently  below  those  of  Navy  Resale 
outlets.  Discount  houses,  in  particular,  tend  to  offer 
certain  items,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  at  cost 
or  slightly  below  in  order  to  attract  customers. 

Holding  fast  on  markup  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  prices  haven’t  increased— they  have.  Gone  are  the 
days  when  cigarettes  sold  for  eight  cents  a pack  or 
ground  beef  was  11  cents  a pound.  Why?  Because  the 
cost  of  merchandise  is  increasing  every  day.  Ex- 
changes and  commissary  stores  have  to  pay  more  for 
what  they  buy,  just  as  civilian  retailers  do. 

What  holding  the  line  on  markups  really  means  is 
that  customers  of  exchanges  and  commissary  stores  are 
getting  a better  value  for  their  buving  dollar.  In  most 
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instances,  they  can  purchase  more  for  that  same  dollar 
in  the  exchange  or  commissary  store  than  they  can  in 
the  civilian  sector. 

Navy  Exchanges  and  Commissary  Stores  are  offer- 
ing more  to  their  customers  in  other  areas  too. 

• " Mini-Mart " Convenience  Stores— Within  the  past 
year  or  so,  customers  have  seen  most  exchanges  add 
convenience  stores  or  “mini-marts”  to  their  operations. 


refund,  adjustment  or  replacement— even  if  the  item 
was  purchased  at  a Navy  Exchange  in  another  part  of 
the  country. 

The  Navy  Resale  System  Office  is  working  out  de- 
tails with  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  Ex- 
change Services  to  expand  this  policy  further.  Hope- 
fully in  the  near  future,  merchandise  may  be  returned 
to  any  nearby  military  exchange. 

• Double-Knit  Officer-CPO  Uniforms—  In  September 
of  this  year  Navy  Exchanges  will  be  selling  a sendee 
dress  blue  uniform  for  officers  and  chief  petty  officers 


Above:  The  mobile  canteen,  an  important  and  appetizing  part  of 
the  Navy  Exchange  system  in  Yokosuka.  Right:  A smorgasbord  of 
helpfulness  at  the  Personal  Services  Center,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

These  stores  provide  a selection  of  items  such  as 
bread,  milk,  snacks,  prepackaged  luncheon  meats, 
cigarettes,  razor  blades,  ice  cream,  baby  foods,  pet 
food  and  other  items. 

The  convenience  stores  are  open  evenings  and 
weekends  and  are  usually  located  near  housing  areas 
or  centers  of  population  at  naval  activities.  They  are 
the  Navy  Exchange  equivalent  of  7-11  stores. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  117  of  these  stores  in 
operation  and  15  more  in  various  stages  of  comple- 
tion. 

• Policy  on  Merchandise  Guarantee— Navy  Ex- 
changes have  recently  expanded  their  “satisfaction 
guaranteed”  policy  so  that  unsatisfactory  merchandise 
may  be  returned  to  the  nearest  Navy  Exchange  for 
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made  from  a 100  per  cent  polyester  double-knit  mate- 
rial. This  uniform  will  cost  approximately  the  same 
price  as  the  regular  weight  wool  or  wool  and  synthetic 
fabrics. 

•Special  Values  Highlighted  — Navy  Commissary 
Stores  are  now  participating  in  product  promotions 
sponsored  by  food  manufacturers  and  highlighting 

Below:  Saving  money  with  two  carts  at  N.S.  Treasure  Island  com- 
missary. Below,  right:  Clothing  sales  at  Great  Lakes  make  for 
convenient  one-stop  shopping  tor  Navy  men. 


special  values  through  instore  advertising.  Items  that 
have  been  reduced  in  price  are  listed  on  flyers  avail- 
able at  the  store  so  customers  will  know  which  items 
are  on  “special”  as  soon  as  they  enter. 

• Health  and  Beauty  Aids—  As  another  customer 
service,  commissary  stores  have  added  a basic  selection 
of  health  and  beauty  aids  to  their  stock  of  merchan- 
dise. Eight  categories  of  items  are  included— baby 
needs,  shaving  products,  personal  care  items,  first-aid, 
hair  care,  non-prescription  drugs,  oral  hygiene  prod- 
ucts and  items  for  black  patrons.  A minimum  of  70 
items  will  be  stocked,  primarily  in  the  larger  or  family 
size  to  afford  greater  savings. 

• Customer  Service  Desks—  To  assist  customers  with 
any  problems  or  questions  they  have  and  to  provide  a 
central  point  for  refunds,  adjustments  and  special  or- 
ders, most  Navy  Exchanges  have  established  a Cus- 
tomer Service  Desk  on  the  sales  floor.  These  desks  are 


manned  by  personnel  specially  trained  in  customer 
service. 

• Children  Welcome— In  Commissary  Stores,  chil- 
dren of  any  age  are  allowed  entry  as  long  as  they  are 
accompanied  by  an  authorized  patron.  This  makes  it 
easier  for  mothers  to  do  their  shopping  without  incur- 
ring the  additional  expense  of  a baby-sitter  or  a nurs- 
ery. 

• Hours  of  Operation— They  have  been  expanded  at 
Navy  Commissary  Stores  and  a number  of  the  larger 


stores  are  now  open  six  days  a week.  In  addition,  all 
stores  must  be  open  at  least  one  evening  for  late  shop- 
ping. This  makes  it  easier  for  customers  to  do  their 
shopping  at  times  other  than  paydays  and  thus  avoid 
the  crowds. 

•Layaway  Plan— All  Navy  Exchanges  have  a lay- 
away plan  to  help  customers  spread  out  the  cost  of 
high  ticket  items.  In  some  cases,  a minimum  dollar 
amount  has  been  established.  Under  the  plan,  any 
item  of  merchandise  may  be  set  aside  for  up  to  60  days 
and  payments  may  be  made  in  three  installments. 
Christmas  toys  can  be  set  aside  for  up  to  90  days. 
Payments  for  these  toys  can  be  spread  out  over  three 
monthly  payments  as  long  as  the  final  payment  is 
made  by  mid-December. 

• Rental  Equipment— One  service  of  the  Navy  Ex- 
change Program  that  is  drawing  considerable  interest 
is  the  rental  service,  which  has  recently  expanded  the 
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change  and  commissary  store  management  to  present 
the  point  of  view  of  those  people  that  the  board 
members  represent.  One  area  that  causes  much 
discussion  is  usually  preceded  with  these  words— Why 
doesn’t  . . .? 

The  Why  Of  Restrictions  on  Resale  Activities 

»ihy  doesn’t  the  exchange  sell  tires,  television  sets, 
* shrubs  and  plants?  Why  doesn’t  the  exchange 
have  a wider  range  of  merchandise?  Why  can’t  we 
have  a bigger  commissary  store? 

The  answer  to  most  of  these  why’s  is  that  Navy  Ex- 
changes and  Commissary  Stores  are  not  as  “free- 
wheeling” as  many  people  would  like  them  to  be.  Cer- 


COMMISSARY and  EXCHANGE 


items  available  for  renting  on  a daily,  weekly  or  month- 
ly basis.  These  include  such  things  as  color  TV  sets, 
sewing  machines,  air-conditioners  and  automobiles. 


• Navy  Lodge  Accommodations  — Another  service 
providing  considerable  savings  to  Navy  families  are 
Navy  Lodges.  These  are  motel-like  temporary  housing 
units  that  are  available  on  first  priority  to  Navy  per- 
sonnel and  their  families  on  PCS  orders.  Many  of  these 
units  provide  full  accommodations  for  families  of  five 
and  include  a kitchenette  to  help  save  money  on  eat- 
ing expenses.  The  motel-like  units  rent  for  about  $8.00 
per  day.  All  Navy  Lodges  are  under  the  management 
of  the  Navy  Exchange. 


•Store  Advisory  Boards— Within  the  last  year,  Navy 
shore  activities  have  established  “action  lines”  and 
Navy  Exchange  and  Commissary  Store  Advisory 
Boards  to  give  Navy  men  and  women  and  dependents 
a greater  opportunity  to  communicate  their  ideas,  sug- 
gestions and  requests  concerning  resale  operations,  as 
well  as  other  matters,  to  the  men  in  charge. 

Advisory  Boards  are  composed  of  a cross-section  of 
the  station  population  and  meet  periodically  with  ex- 


tain  restrictions  have  been  placed  on  these  resale  ac- 
tivities. 

Shortly  after  World  War  II,  there  were  no  limits  on 
what  could  be  sold  in  Navy  resale  outlets  . . . anv  item 
that  was  legal  could  be  sold.  However,  commercial 
stores  raised  such  a hue  and  cry  over  the  unlimited 
and  unrestricted  military  resale  outlets  that  Congress 
was  forced  to  step  in  and  attempt  mediation. 

A special  subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  did  not  go  along  with  commercial  de- 
mands to  close  all  military  resale  activities.  At  the 
same  time,  the  committee  members  could  not  sanction 
the  continued  unrestricted  merchandising  policies  be- 
ing practiced  by  the  military  stores. 
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As  a result,  the  Armed  Services  Exchange  Regula- 
tions were  developed,  approved  by  Congress  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  1949.  These 
regulations  revised  the  categories  of  merchandise  that 
could  be  sold  by  military  exchanges  in  the  continental 
United  States,  and  also  put  a limit  on  the  maximum 
wholesale  cost  for  each  authorized  item  of  merchan- 
dise. The  regulations  described  the  services  that  resale 
activities  could  provide  and  spelled  out  who  would  be 
an  authorized  customer.  A set  of  similar,  but  less  re- 
strictive, regulations  was  also  published  for  Commis- 
sary Stores. 

Navy  Exchange  and  Commissary  Stores  have  been 
abiding  by  these  regulations  ever  since.  Periodic  re- 
views of  resale  operations  are  conducted  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  from  time  to  time  the 
Armed  Services  Exchange  Regulations  are  updated 
and  revised  to  reflect  changing  conditions.  The  latest 
Congressional  review  was  undertaken  in  May,  June 

Facing  page:  The  Bellvue  Guest  House,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
other  such  lodges  extend  hospitality  to  visitors  or  families  in  the 
process  of  relocation.  Below:  Navy  families  are  able  to  rent  just 
about  anything  at  facilities  such  as  this  at  Roosevelt  Roads,  P.R. 
Bottom:  The  low  prices  of  the  rent-a-car  service  at  Lemoore, 
Calif.  Navy  service  station  are  really  No.  1.  Right,  below:  The 
record  counter  at  the  NAS,  Jacksonville  Exchange  is  a stereo  buff's 
bonanza.  Right:  Commissaries  everywhere  are  filled  with  bargains 
— the  dream  of  Navy  housewives  everywhere. 
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and  July  of  this  year.  Recommendations  of  the  sub- 
committee have  not  as  vet  been  released. 

Uere  are  some  of  the  specific  cases  which  determine 
*■  what  may  or  may  not  be  for  sale: 

• Categories  of  authorized  items  provide  for  the 
type  of  merchandise  that  most  exchange  customers 
need  and  a selection  of  semiluxurv  and  luxurv  goods 
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COMMISSARY  and  EXCHANGE 

within  specified  price  limitations.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  certain  items  such  as  major  appliances, 
men’s  suits  and  stereo  components  are  not  available  in 
exchanges  which  are  located  in  the  continental  United 
States. 

• The  size  and  range  of  merchandise  selection  are 
restricted  to  some  extent  by  the  amount  of  money  that 
is  available  to  invest  in  merchandise.  As  nonappropri- 
ated  fund  activities,  Navy  Exchanges  pay  all  of  then- 
own  expenses. 

The  exchanges  just  cannot  afford  to  stock  a broad 
range  of  merchandise  in  each  category  unless  they 
have  the  sales  to  back  them  up.  Merchandise  that  sits 
on  the  shelf  or  in  the  warehouse  is  tying  up  money 
needed  to  keep  the  exchange  stocked  with  other  goods. 


eliminated  as  new  stores  are  being  built.  New  con- 
struction is  being  accelerated  as  much  as  possible  to 
combat  this  situation. 

• Most  Navy  Commissary  Stores  are  operating 
under  two  major  handicaps— inadequate  facilities  and 
insufficient  staffing. 

Like  Navy  Exchanges,  a majority  of  Navy  Com- 
missary Stores  are  operating  from  converted  facilities 
that  are  20-30  years  old.  Unlike  exchanges  which  use 
nonappropriated  funds  for  much  of  their  construction, 
commissary  stores  depend  upon  Military  Construction 
funding  for  new  facilities. 

Higher  priorities  for  other  buildings  have  left  little 
Military  Construction  Funds  for  improving  Navy 
Commissary  Stores.  The  Navy  Resale  System  Office 
has  been  using  one  per  cent  of  the  surcharge  paid  by 
customers  of  commissary  stores  to  make  renovations 
and  improvements  in  store  facilities.  Attention  is  being 


• To  ensure  continued  financial  stability,  exchanges 
must  follow  established  stock-to-sale  ratios  that  are 
developed  for  anticipated  sales  volume  and  the  avail- 
ability of  other  inventory  funds.  At  times,  this  limits 
exchange  selection  of  merchandise  to  the  most  popu- 
lar items,  particularly  in  the  smaller  stores. 

• Space  is  another  restriction  facing  Navy  Ex- 
changes. More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  exchanges  are 
housed  in  facilities  that  were  designed  for  other  pur- 
poses such  as  barracks,  galleys  and  gymnasiums.  Using 
these  buildings  as  retail  stores  cuts  down  on  the  size 
of  departments,  the  amount  of  shelving  and  counters 
that  can  be  used  and  creates  storage  problems. 
Consequently,  less  merchandise  can  be  ordered  and 
displayed,  shopping  is  crowded  and  items  run  out  of 
stock  at  a faster  rate.  Many  of  these  problems  are 


Above,  left:1  The  NAS  Norfolk  Novy  Exchange  Service  Center  is  o 
money-saving  necessity  for  auto-owners.  Above:  Doing-it-yourself 
isn't  always  fun,  but  the  Navy  Exchange  provides  the  means  with 
which  to  do  one's  weekly  washing  chore. 


directed  to  those  stores  that  require  the  most  improve- 
ments. 

Cutbacks  in  funds  appropriated  for  use  throughout 
the  Navy  and  ceiling  restrictions  on  Civil  Service 
grade  levels  have  made  dents  in  commissary  store  per- 
sonnel manning  levels.  In  order  to  free  people  to  pro- 
vide customer  services,  the  Navy  Resale  System  Office 
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has  developed  computerization  programs  and  the  com- 
plexing  concept  of  operation. 

Computers  are  used  to  prepare  much  of  the  admini- 
strative and  procurement  paperwork  and  to  maintain 
necessary  records.  Under  the  complexing  concept,  a 
large  store  is  assigned  support  responsibility  for  several 
smaller  stores  in  the  same  geographic  area.  The  main 
store  handles  the  administration,  procurement,  stock 
control  and  accounting  functions  for  all  stores  in  the 
complex. 

■kiAVY  Exchanges  and  Navy  Commissary  Stores  con- 
tinue  to  make  improvements  in  their  operations, 
continue  to  add  to  the  services  provided  to  patrons 
and  continue  to  develop  new  ways  of  better  serving 
the  Navy  man  and  his  family. 

You  can  help  too!  If  you  have  a suggestion  or  a 
thought  on  how  things  can  be  improved  in  your  ex- 


change or  commissary,  let  your  Navy  Exchange  Officer 
or  Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Commissary  Store  know 
your  thoughts.  Bring  your  thoughts  up  at  the  next 
meeting  of  your  local  exchange  and  commissary  store 
advisory  board.  By  these  means,  you  can  get  your 
ideas  across  and  continue  to  be  an  active  shareholder 
in  your  Navy  Resale  System. 


Left,  obove:  Military  personnel  and  dependents  can  shop  at  the 
lowest  prices  worldwide  in  such  places  as  the  Navy  Purchasing 
Department  Display  Room,  Hong  Kong.  Left:  Pock  and  wrap 

stations  and  mailing  service  are  available  in  the  Fleet  Exchange. 
Above:  A soda  fountain  and  ice  cream  parlor  bring  "back  home" 
refreshment  exchange  patrons  at  Subic. 
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NEW  LAW  OFFERS 

Greater  Survivor  Ben 


the  united  states  Congress  enacted  legislation  this 
* Fall  which  considerably  reduces  the  expense  a 
retired  Navy  man  or  woman  must  bear  in  providing 
benefits  for  his  survivors.  The  terms  of  the  new 
plan  signed  into  law  by  the  President  on  21  Septem- 
ber place  the  cost  of  providing  for  survivors  on  a par 
with  that  borne  by  employees  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Service. 

• The  new  plan  applies  to  both  current  and  future 
retirees. 

• It  also  benefits  the  survivors  of  a man  or  woman 
who  dies  while  on  active  duty  after  completion  of  20 
years  of  service. 

• It  includes  provisions  applicable  to  Navy  men 
and  women  who  retired  before  the  bill  was  enacted. 
They  may  participate  in  the  new  plan  whether  or  not 
they  had  a stake  in  the  survivor  plan  which  was 
formerly  in  effect. 

A Navy  man  or  woman  who  has  a spouse  and 
dependent  children  may,  under  the  new  plan,  choose 
to  cover  only  his  spouse.  He  may  also  choose,  if  he 
wishes,  to  cover  only  his  children  and,  of  course,  he 
may  provide  coverage  for  the  whole  family.  A service 
man  or  woman  who  decides  to  cover  only  his  spouse 
when  he  enters  the  plan,  isn’t  necessarily  barred 
from  providing  coverage  for  his  children  at  a later  date. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  an  eligible  spouse 
when  he  enrolls  in  the  new  survivor  benefit  plan  and 
provides  coverage  only  for  his  children,  but  not  his 
spouse,  he  cannot  later  include  his  spouse  in  the  plan. 

A prospective  retiree  who  chooses  not  to  participate 
in  the  plan,  or  chooses  to  participate  at  less  than  the 
maximum  amount  or  chooses  to  participate  for  chil- 
dren only  when  there  is  a spouse,  must  make  this 
decision  at  least  30  days  prior  to  retirement.  However, 
he  may  rescind  this  decision  up  to  his  retirement  date, 
should  he  so  desire. 

A man  or  woman  without  a spouse  when  he  joins 
the  plan  but  who  does  have  dependent  children, 
can  provide  coverage  for  his  children,  then  provide 
coverage  for  a spouse  when  and  if  he  later  marries. 
The  Navy  man  or  woman  who  has  neither  wife  nor 
husband  nor  dependent  children  when  he  retires  can 
later  provide  coverage  for  all  if  he  later  marries  and 
has  children. 

A close  relative,  business  associate  or  other  person 
may  also  be  included  in  the  coverage  provided  by 
the  new  plan  if  the  individual  has  an  insurable  interest 
in  the  retired  Navy  man  or  woman.  If  a Navy  man 
or  woman  later  marries  and  has  children,  he  may 
drop  the  coverage  for  the  insurable  interest  person 
in  favor  of  his  new  spouse  and  any  children  which 
subsequently  may  be  born  or  adopted. 


to  cover  a spouse  only,  a Navy  man  or  woman 

* will  be  charged  two  and  a half  per  cent  of  the 
first  $300  of  his  monthly  retired  pay  or  lesser  desig- 
nated “base  amount,”  plus  10  per  cent  of  anv  amount 
above  $300.  If  the  retiree  wishes  to  do  so,  he  mav 
designate  any  amount  of  his  retired  pav  down  to- a 
minimum  of  $300  to  be  used  as  a base  for  the  annuity. 
This  cost  for  coverage  for  a spouse  will  continue  as 
long  as  the  retired  serviceman  or  servicewoman  lives, 
even  if  the  spouse  dies  or  the  marriage  ends  in  divorce 
or  is  annulled.  The  cost  of  coverage  for  children  ter- 
minates when  there  are  no  longer  any  eligible  children. 

The  survivor  annuity  payable  to  a spouse  upon  the 
death  of  a retiree  covered  by  the  plan  will  equal  55 
per  cent  of  the  “base  amount.”  This  benefit  will  be 
paid  until  the  spouse  dies  or  becomes  ineligible  due 
to  remarriage.  Remarriage  after  age  60  does  not  affect 
payment  of  the  annuity.  This  plan  guarantees  the 
surviving  spouse  an  annuity  of  55  per  cent  of  the 
retiree’s  retired  pay  or  lesser  designated  “base  amount.  ’ 
However,  the  annuity  may  flow  from  one  or  more 
sources  at  various  points  in  time,  that  is,  pait  from 
the  Veterans  Administration  as  Dependency  and  In- 
demnity Compensation  and  part  from  Social  Security 
benefits.  Listed  below  are  examples  of  how  this  works. 

if  the  widow  is  caring  for  more  than  one  dependent 

* child,  there  is  no  deduction  from  the  annuity  be- 
cause of  entitlement  to  Social  Security  benefits.  When 
the  widow  has  only  one  dependent  child  in  her  care, 
the  amount  of  the  mother’s  Social  Securitv  benefit 
attributable  to  the  retiree’s  military  service  will  be 
offset  from  the  55  per  cent  annuity  payable  under  this 
plan.  The  mother’s  share  of  the  Social  Securitv  benefit 
in  this  case  is  roughly  50  per  cent  of  the  benefit  pay- 
able. Additionally,  after  widows  reach  age  62,  where 
there  are  no  dependent  children,  the  amount  of  the 
widow’s  Social  Security  benefit  attributable  to  the  re- 
tiree’s military  service  will  be  offset  from  the  55  per 
cent  annuity.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  combined  pay- 
ments from  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  and  Social  Se- 
curity are  guaranteed  to  equal  or  exceed  55  per  cent 
annuity.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  combined  pay- 
ments from  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  and  Social  Se- 
curity are  guaranteed  to  equal  or  exceed  55  per  cent 
of  the  retiree’s  retired  pay  or  lesser  designated  “base 
amount.” 

A surviving  spouse  who  is  eligible  for  Dependency 
and  Indemnity  Compensation  from  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration will  not  be  entitled  to  the  full  annuity 
(55  per  cent  of  the  base  amount)  from  the  Navy. 
Where  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  annuity  is  greater, 
only  the  difference  between  Dependency  and  In- 
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demnity  Compensation  and  the  55  per  cent  annuity 
would  be  payable  by  the  military  to  the  spouse.  How- 
ever, a refund  of  contributions  would  be  made  to  the 
spouse  to  the  extent  that  all  or  a portion  of  the  55 
per  cent  annuity  is  not  payable.  If  the  amount  of  De- 
pendency and  Indemnity  Compensation  to  which  the 
spouse  is  entitled  exceeds  the  55  per  cent  annuity  from 
the  Navy,  no  annuity  will  be  paid  and  the  retiree’s 
total  contributions  will  be  refunded  to  the  spouse. 

■ j ere  is  an  example  of  the  cost  of  participation  to 
■*  cover  only  a spouse: 


Base  Amount 

Annuity 

Payable  to  Spouse 

Monthly  Cost 

$ 300.00* 

$165.00 

$ 7.50 

400.00 

220.00 

17.50 

500.00 

275.00 

27.50 

600.00 

330.00 

37.50 

700.00 

385.00 

47.50 

800.00 

440.00 

57.50 

900.00 

495.00 

67.50 

1000.00 

550.00 

77.50 

1100.00 

605  00 

87.50 

1200.00 

660.00 

97.50 

1300.00 

715.00 

107.50 

1400.00 

770.00 

117.50 

1500.00 

825.00 

127.50 

* If  full  retired  pay  is  less  than  $300  per  month,  the  member 
must  designate  the  full  amount  of  retired  pay  as  the  "base 
amount." 


The  cost  to  a retired  service  man  or  woman  covering 
both  his  spouse  and  his  dependent  children  is  slightly 
higher  than  the  cost  of  coverage  for  a spouse  alone. 
Below  is  an  example  of  this  additional  cost  based  on  a 
man  and  his  wife  being  the  same  age.  The  additional 
cost  is  expressed  as  a percentage  of  his  full  retired  pav 
or  whatever  lesser  “base  amount”  he  designates.  If 
the  spouse  is  younger  than  the  retired  Navy  man  or 
woman,  the  cost  will  be  slightly  higher  than  is  shown 
here.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  spouse  is  older  than 
the  retiree,  the  cost  will  be  lower.  Percentages  shown 
have  been  rounded  off— actual  computations  will  be 
made  by  the  Navy  Finance  Center. 

Additional  Cost  for  Children  under  Spouse  and  Children  Coverage 
Age  of  Member  Age  of  Youngest  Child 


5 

10 

15 

20 

40 

0.3% 

0.1% 

0.04% 

0.00% 

45 

0.5% 

0.3  % 

0.08% 

0.01% 

50 

0.9% 

0.5% 

0 20% 

0.02% 

55 

1.6% 

0.9% 

0.30% 

0.04% 

60 

3.0  % 

15% 

0.50% 

0.07% 

In  case  the  surviving  spouse  of  the  deceased  re- 
tiree dies  or  remarries  leaving  dependent  children,  the 
annuity  previously  being  received  bv  the  spouse  will 
be  distributed  equally  among  his  eligible  dependent 
children.  No  offset  will  be  made  in  this  case  for  So- 
cial Security  or  Dependency  and  Indemnity  Compen- 
sation (DIC). 

A man  or  woman  who  is  providing  coverage  under 
the  Survivors  Benefit  Plan  for  dependent  children 
only  will  pay  a cost  based  on  the  age  of  the  member 
and  the  age  of  the  youngest  child.  Normally,  the 
charge  will  be  less  than  four  per  cent  of  the  base 
amount,  but  to  make  it  easier,  the  following  example 
provides  some  rounded  figures.  The  cost  is  expressed 
as  a percentage  of  the  “base  amount.” 

Cost  of  Participation  to  Cover  Children  Only 
Age  of  Member  Age  of  Youngest  Child 


5 

10 

15 

20 

40 

1.5% 

0.9  o/0 

0.5  0/0 

0.4O/o 

45 

2.6% 

1.60/o 

O.90/0 

O.40/0 

50 

4.1% 

2.60/o 

I.40/0 

0.6% 

55 

6.2% 

3.9  o/0 

2.20/o 

0.9  % 

60 

9.4»/0 

5. 8 0/0 

3.2o/o 

1.30/0 

NOTE:When  electing  coverage  for  a spouse  and  chil- 
dren or  for  children  only,  the  cost  for  the  children’s 
portion  is  determined  on  an  actuarial  basis  involving 
the  age  of  the  youngest  child  and  is  subject  to  recomp- 
utation if  children  are  subsequently  born  to  or  adopted 
by  the  retiree. 

As  in  the  case  when  dependent  children  survive  both 
parents,  benefits  paid  to  dependent  children  are  paid 
in  equal  shares  to  each  child  and  no  offset  is  made  for 
Social  Security  or  Dependency  Indemnity  Compensa- 
tion. 

As  might  be  expected,  costs  are  higher  and  bene- 
fits are  lower  when  a retired  Navy  man  or  woman 
designates  as  recipient  of  survivor  benefits  a person 
who  is  not  his  spouse  or  child  but  who  had  an  insur- 
able interest  in  him.  There  is  no  offset  for  Social  Se- 
curity or  Dependency  Indemnity  Compensation.  Be- 
low is  an  example  of  how  this  computation  is  made 
based  on  a member  who  is  55  years  old  and  chooses 
to  leave  an  annuity  for  a 30-vear-old  married  daughter. 


Gross  Retired  Pay 

$750.00 

Cost* 

225.00 

Reduced  Retired  Pay 

525.00 

Annuity  (55  per  cent  ot 

Reduced  Retired  Pay) 

$228.75 

(*10%  of  full  retired  pav  plus  5%  for  everv  five  vears 
of  age  difference  equal  10?  plus  20?  equals  30?.  $750. 
X .30  equals  $225.00.) 
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Annuities  under  this  plan  are  tied  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI)  and,  whenever  retired  pay  is  ad- 
justed because  of  an  increase  in  the  CPI,  the  survivor 
annuity  is  increased  accordingly.  For  federal  income 
tax  purposes,  the  amount  of  contribution  charged  for 
coverage  under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  is  gross  in- 
come. The  Navy  Finance  Center  in  Cleveland  will  in- 
clude such  contributions  on  the  retiree’s  W-2  tax  state- 
ment each  year. 

Navymen  who,  after  retirement,  take  jobs  which  are 
covered  by  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Retirement  Plan 
may  waive  their  rights  to  the  Military  Survivor  Bene- 
fit Plan  and  participate  in  the  Civil  Service  Plan.  Those 
who  do,  of  course,  will  not  be  subjected  to  reductions 
for  the  SBP. 

If  an  active  duty  member  dies  after  becoming 
eligible  for  retired  pay  (but  before  it  is  awarded)  or 
if  he  is  recalled  to  active  duty  after  retirement,  the 
spouse  will  receive  an  annuity  equal  to  the  difference 
between  any  Dependency  and  Indemnity  Compensa- 
tion (DIC)  which  may  be  payable  and  55  per  cent  of 
what  the  member’s  retired  pay  would  have  been  on 
the  date  of  death  if  he  had  been  retired  on  that  date. 

The  DIC  in  this  case  is  exclusive  of  any  amount  at- 
tributable to  child  entitlement  or  paid  for  aid  and  at- 
tendance. An  active  duty  member  is  considered  eligible 
for  retirement  on  the  date  of  death  if  he  has  com- 
pleted 20  or  more  years  of  active  duty.  The  grade  for 
determining  retired  pay  will  be  that  in  which  the 
member  would  have  been  otherwise  eligible  to  retire 
on  the  date  of  death.  The  percentage  multiple  for  cal- 
culation of  retired  pay  will  be  that  applicable  under 
the  statute  which  qualifies  the  member  for  retirement. 

Some  examples  of  what  this  annuity  would  amount 
to  under  the  present  pay  scale  and  the  present  DIC 
level  are  as  follows.  (In  the  first  example,  the  entire 
amount  received  by  the  survivor  would  be  paid  as 


Dependency  and  Indemnity  Compensation  iDICt.t 


o.  E-7  with  21  yeors'  service  at  time  of  death  on  active  duty. 
Retired  Pay  (If  retired)  S325.80 

55%  of  Retired  Pay  19404 

DIC  227.00 

Annuity  SOOO.OO 


b.  E-8  with  24  years  of  service  at  time  of  death  on  active  duty. 
Retired  Pay  (If  Retired)  $464.58 

55%  of  Retired  Pay  255.52 

DIC  240.00 


Annuity  $ 15.52 

c.  0-5  with  23  years  of  service  at  time  of  death  on  active  duty. 
Retired  Pay  (If  Retired)  $907.00 

55%  of  Retired  Pay  498.85 

DIC  299.00 


Annuity  $199.85 

d.  0-6  with  27  years  of  service  at  time  of  death  on  active  duty. 
Retired  Pay  (If  Retired)  $1,304.91 

55%  of  Retired  Pay  717.70 

DIC  337.00 


Annuity  $ 380.70 


Generally  speaking,  the  new  Survivor  Benefit  Plan 
permits  military  retirees  to  provide  financial  securitv 
for  a spouse  or  for  dependent  children  at  a verv 
reasonable  cost. 

However,  for  those  who  retired  and  were  entitled 
to  retired  pay  before  21  Sep  1972,  participation  in  the 
plan  is  not  automatic.  Unless  they  submit  their  election 
on  DD  Form  1881,  or  in  some  other  manner  accept- 
able to  the  Navy  Finance  Center,  Cleveland,  before 
21  Sep  1973,  they  won’t  be  enrolled  in  the  program 
and,  in  the  event  of  their  death,  their  widow  or 
widower  will  not  receive  an  annuity  from  the  Navy 
under  this  plan. 


Explanation  of  Terms 

lilHEN  you’re  talking  about  the  new  Survivor 
* ’ Benefit  Plan  for  Military  Retirees  some  defini- 
tions are  necessary.  For  example,  what  is  meant  by 
the  word: 

• Widow— She  is  the  surviving  wife  of  a deceased 
retiree  who  was  married  to  him  on  the  date  he  be- 
came eligible  for  retired  pay  and  was  married  to 
him  when  he  died.  She  could  also  have  married 
the  retiree  after  he  was  retired  and  be  married  to 
him  at  least  two  vears  immediately  before  his  death 
and  be  married  to  him  when  he  died,  or  she  could 
have  married  the  retiree  after  he  was  retired  and 
be  married  to  him  when  he  died  but  be  married 
to  him  for  less  than  two  years  immediately  before 
his  death  provided  she  is  the  mother  of  living  chil- 
dren by  that  marriage. 

• Widower— Is  the  surviving  husband  of  the  de- 
ceased retiree  who  meets  the  same  qualifications 
applied  in  the  definition  of  a widow  except,  of 
course,  as  they  apply  to  a male. 

• Dependent  Child— An  unmarried  child  who  is 


less  than  18  or  at  least  under  22  who  is  pursuing  a 
full-time  course  of  study  or  training  in  a high  school, 
trade  school,  technical  or  vocational  institute,  junior 
college,  university  or  comparable  recognized  edu- 
cational institution.  A dependent  child  can  also  be 
one  of  any  age  who  is  incapable  of  self-support  be- 
cause of  physical  or  mental  incapacity  incurred  be- 
fore the  18th  birthday  or  incurred  before  age  22 
while  pursuing  a full-time  course  of  study. 

The  term  also  includes  an  adopted  child,  a step- 
child, foster  child  or  recognized  natural  child  who 
lives  with  the  retiree  in  a regular  parent-child  re- 
lationship. A foster  child  must  reside  with  a retiree 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  receive  over  one-half  of  his 
support  from  the  retiree  and  not  be  cared  for  under 
a social  agency  contract. 

• Insurable  Interest— The  new  Survivor  Benefits 
Plan  provides  for  persons  having  an  insurable  in- 
terest in  the  retiree.  This  is  generally  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  individual  can  reasonably  expect 
financial  gain  from  the  continuance  of  the  retiree’s 
life. 
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JkJft  ANY  IMPORTANT  ASPECTS  OF  NaVY  LIFE  have 

been  changed  and  improved  by  Z-Grams. 
They  are  an  on-going  program,  and  as  reviewed 
here,  a sizable  number  are  incorporated  into  perma- 
nent directives  for  continued  implementation.  For 
your  information,  here  is  a listing  of  Z-Grams  for 
which  additional  guidance  has  been  provided  and 
where  it  may  be  located. 

Many  of  the  Z-Grams  initially  grew  out  of  recom- 
mendations by  Retention  Study  Groups  and  be- 
came the  subject  of  testing  in  Pilot  Programs  be- 
fore being  adopted  or  expanded  on  a Navvwide 
basis.  For  a full  report  on  Retention  Studv  Groups, 
see  the  August  1972  issue  of  All  Hands  (page  2), 
and  for  a discussion  on  Pilot  Programs,  see  the 
September  1972  issue  (page  38). 


Z-GRAM 

SUBJECT 

ADDITIONAL 

INFORMATION 

3 

Cryptographic  Procedures 

& Policies 

OpNavInst  C5510.9D 

4 

Authorization  for  30  days' 

leave  on  all  Permanent 
Changes  of  Station  (PCS) 

BuPersMon  3020240 

5 

Civilian  clothes  aboard  ship 

for  1st  class  POs 

Uniform  Regs 

7 

Navy  Sponsor  Program 

BuPersMan  1810580 

8 

Officer  assignment 

Officer  Personnel 

12 

Civilian  clothing  authorized 

Newsletter 

on  naval  shore  establishments 

Uniform  Regs 

15 

Statement  of  earnings  to 

all  Navy  members 

NAVSO  P3007 

17 

Personal  check-cashing  ceilings 

at  naval  activities 

NavPers  15951 

18 

24-Hour  service  at  Navy 

Navy  Finance  Center 

Finance  Center,  Cleveland 

Disbursing  Digest 

21 

Compensatory  time  off 

BuPersMan  3030100 

23 

CPO  Advisory  Board  to  CNO 

Replaced  by  MCPOC 

30 

Commissioned  Officers' 

Messes  Open 

NavPers  15951 

32 

Reenlistment  ceremonies 

BuPersMan  1040290 

33 

Navy  exchange  and  commissary 

store  advisory  boards 

OpNavInst  1700.2B 

34 

Uniform  changes 

Uniform  Regs 

36 

Standards  of  Service 

OpNavInst  1700.4 

40 

Cash/Check  option  at  payday 

NavCompt  Manual 

42 

Junior  officer  requests 

PI  000 

for  sea  duty 

BuPersInst  1 331 .5 

43 

Processing  of  disbursing  claims 

OpNavInst  5040. 7F 

44 

Quarterdeck  watches 

Canceled  by  Z-106 

47 

CO  of  Inactivating  Ships 

OpNavInst  4770. 5C 

49 

Medals  and  Awards 

SecNavInst  1650.1 

51 

Small  Craft  Insignia 

Uniform  Regs 

55 

Human  Resources  Management 

BuPersInst  5400.57 
(dept.) 

56 

Exchange  of  duty  program 

for  officers 

Canceled  by  Navop 
301 439Z/1 45 
Aug  71 

58 

Acceptance  of  checks  in 

ship's  stores 

NavSup  Pub  487 

81 

Regular  Navy  warrant  officer 

program 

BuPersMan  1020310 

85 

Legislation  status  report 

Purpose 

accomplished 

92 

Civilian  clothing  aboard  ship 

for  nonrated  personnel 

Uniform  Regs 

95 

Master  chief  petty  officer 

of  the  command 

BuPersInst  5400.58 

98 

Advance  information  about 

new  duty  stations 

OpNovInst 
11101. 13E 

99 

Officer  swords 

Uniform  Regs 

Getting  It  All  Together 

jetting  it  all  together,  as  the  saying  goes, 
^ appropriately  applies  to  the  management  of 
your  personal  affairs. 

Think  about  it. 

Should  you  die  tomorrow,  would  your  benefi- 
ciaries have  at  their  fingertips  all  documents  neces- 
sary to  ease  the  problems  of  settling  vour  estate? 
Or,  if  you  should  become  listed  as  missing,  would 
your  dependents  run  into  a maze  of  blind  alleys 
once  they’re  faced  with  the  management  of  vour 
personal  affairs? 

Thought-provoking  questions,  but  not  alarming 
if  you  have  your  personal  affairs  in  order. 

Note  that  the  emphasis  is  on  personal  affairs. 
That  is,  for  example,  the  whereabouts  of  your  will, 
your  family’s  records  such  as  birth  certificates,  and 
other  important  papers  relative  to  your  legal  exist- 
ence. Do  not  confuse  this  effort  with  that  of  your 
Record  of  Emergency  Data,  NavPers  1070/60, 
page  2,  which  is  maintained  in  vour  official  mili- 
tary service  record  ( see  box ) . 

Gathering  together  a portfolio  containing  guide- 
lines or  footnotes  on  all  of  your  personal  affairs  is 
no  easy  task.  Rut,  its  value  to  those  remaining  to 
administer  your  affairs  will  certainly  outweigh  the 
time  involved  in  its  preparation. 

Much  of  the  recording  can  probably  be  jotted 
down  on  a comprehensive  format  such  as  the  ex- 
ample shown  here.  It  provides  for  many  of  the  per- 
tinent facts  usually  necessary  in  quickly  settling 
personal  affairs  matters. 

Think  about  it  today,  but  consider  seriouslv 
about  the  task  of  preparing  for  tomorrow.  In  other 
words,  get  it  all  together. 
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• MERITORIOUS  ADVANCEMENTS  FOR  200  POs  IN  MAY 

A total  of  about  200  outstanding  petty  officers  will  be  meritoriously 
advanced  to  CPO  and  P01  on  1 May  73.  Advancements  will  be  authorized  for 
1st  and  2nd  class  petty  officers  who  have  demonstrated  sustained  exceptional 
performance,  both  professional  and  technical,  but  who  have  not  been  advanced 
after  having  taken  five  or  more  advancement  examinations.  That  number  must 
include  at  least  three  of  the  last  five  examinations  scheduled. 

Previous  meritorious  advancement  programs  have  been  so  successful  that 
the  program  has  been  approved  for  continuation  annually.  A selection  board 
of  officers  and  senior  enlisted  people  will  meet  in  January  to  review  records 
of  individuals  nominated  by  their  commanding  officers  and  to  recommend  those 
who  appear  best  qualified  for  advancement.  Names  of  selectees  will  appear  in 
a BuPers  Notice  in  February.  BuPersNote  1430  (25  Aug  72)  contains  more  in- 
formation and  a sample  letter  of  recommendation. 

• ’’BARE  BONES"  WATCH  TEAMS:  PILOT  PROGRAM  UNDERWAY 

Seventeen  ships  from  both  fleets  are  currently  participating  in  a pilot 
program  studying  the  feasibility  of  reducing  the  number  of  men  on  bridge 


views  with  you  on  the  importance  of  special  trust  and 
confidence. 

When  I talk  about  "trust  and  confidence,"  I think 
the  whole  issue  revolves  around  the  question  "Whom 
do  you  trust  with  things  that  are  of  value  to  you?"  In 
this  simple  context,  people  think  about  their  children, 
valuable  equipment,  money,  etc.  In  our  business  often- 
times we  trust  people  with  our  lives;  or  looking  at  it 
another  way,  the  Navy  trusts  some  Navy  peop'e  with 
the  lives  and  careers  of  other  Navy  people.  From  my 
point  of  view,  I trust  people  who  have  demonstrated 
that  they  will  treat  whatever  I give  them  with  respect, 
that  they  will  be  honest  with  me,  and  that  they  can  be 
relied  on  to  protect  whatever  it  is  when  the  going  gets 
tough.  This  to  me  is  the  heart  of  the  situation — treating 
other  people  with  respect,  leveling  with  them,  and 
gaining  their  trust  and  confidence  through  competence 
and  reliability. 

Special  trust  and  confidence  in  one  another  builds 
the  friendships  and  professional  respect  which  are  the 
keystones  of  a Navy  that  works.  We  depend  on  one 
another  just  as  the  members  of  every  other  team  depend 
on  one  another,  and  unless  we  have  confidence  that 
everyone  else  is  pulling  his  load  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
the  team  simply  isn't  fully  effective.  In  the  Navy,  this 
kind  of  confidence  in  others  is  particularly  important,  be- 
cause the  success  of  our  missions — and  at  times  even  our 
lives — depends  on  the  right  man  being  there  doing  his 
job  when  it's  needed.  A major  goal  in  the  Navy  today  is 
to  provide  a working  and  personal  environment  that 


TIDES  & CURRENTS 


A 

Message 
To 
The 
Fleet 

VADM  D.  H.  BAGLEY 

|N  an  article  in  "Tides  and  Currents"  earlier  this  year, 
■ I discussed  "Revitalized  Professionalism,"  which  I be- 
lieve is  fundamental  to  recruiting  and  retention  of 
the  kind  of  people  the  Navy  needs.  In  addition  to  re- 
cruiting and  retention,  however,  this  sense  of  "profes- 
sionalism" is  also  extremely  important  to  building 
special  trust  and  confidence.  I would  like  to  share  my 
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I watch  teams  in  conditions  three  and  four.  Referred  to  as  "bare  bones"  watch 
teams  by  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  these  teams 
consist  of  an  00D,  a helmsman,  one  lookout,  one  quartermaster  and  one  signal- 
man. To  take  up  the  slack  left  by  this  personnel  reduction,  the  ships  are 
slated  to  be  fitted  with  automatic  bell  loggers,  fog  signal  timers  and  steer- 
ing devices.  Additionally,  some  of  the  destroyers  will  be  equipped  with 
laser  communicators.  Commanding  officers  of  other  ships  are  also  being  en- 
couraged to  reduce  the  size  of  bridge  watches  when  consistent  with  safety  and 
responsiveness . 

• APPLICATIONS  DUE  SOON  FOR  WHITE  HOUSE  FELLOWS  PROGRAM 

If  you're  thinking  about  applying  for  the  1973  White  House  Fellows 
Program  but  haven't  yet  started  your  application,  you've  got  no  time  to 
lose--to  be  considered  for  the  1973  program,  applications  must  be  postmarked 
no  later  than  15  Dec  1972.  Established  in  1964  by  the  President,  the  White 
House  Fellows  Program  provides  between  15  and  20  exceptionally  promising 
young  citizens,  drawn  from  all  sectors  of  national  life,  the  opportunity  to 
serve  as  Assistants  to  Cabinet  officers  or  White  House  Staff  members.  In 


encourages  and  strengthens  the  development  of  this 
kind  of  special  trust  and  confidence  among  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  Navy. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  is  wholly  committed 
to  a philosophy  of  recognizing  the  dignity  of  each  in- 
dividual and  according  him  the  trust  and  confidence 
which  he  earns  by  the  professionalism  he  shows  on  the 
job.  One  of  the  biggest  problems  we  face  is  to  recognize 
professionalism  on  its  own  merits  without  allowing 
prejudices,  pettiness,  and  narrow  social  views  to  in- 
fluence our  judgment.  The  important  judgment  is  whe- 
ther or  not  the  man  will  be  there  when  we  need  him, 
and  whether  he  will  be  doing  his  job  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  The  way  we  do  our  jobs,  and  our  attitudes 
toward  these  jobs,  determine  the  level  of  confidence 
others  have  in  us.  In  turn,  as  confidence  builds,  greater 
trust  and  greater  responsibilities  are  given  to  us. 

Individuals  occupying  responsible  billets  must  be 
given  the  confidence  and  support  that  their  position 
merits,  and  they  must  also  be  accountable  for  their 
performance  and  the  performance  of  the  men  under 
their  supervision.  The  Navy  will  always  emphasize 
that  responsibility,  authority,  and  accountability  go 
together.  One  must  keep  these  factors  in  balance  in 
a military  organization,  or  for  that  matter,  in  any 
successful  organization. 

The  matter  of  special  trust  and  confidence  is  very 
much  one  of  the  individual's  own  sense  of  honesty  and 
his  own  standards  of  performance,  as  well  as  meeting 
the  minimum  requirements  of  the  job.  In  many  small 


details,  the  individual  is  the  only  one  who  knows  whether 
he  did  his  best  on  the  job.  Eventually,  the  over- 
all performance  of  the  division,  or  command,  shows  the 
effect  of  the  performance  of  all  of  the  people  assigned 
Those  in  the  chain  of  command,  either  at  the  top  or 
nearer  the  bottom,  have  the  duty  to  evaluate  the  per- 
formance of  those  under  them  and  the  responsibility 
of  rewarding  the  outstanding  performers  with  promo- 
tion, pay  and  increased  responsibilities  and  providing 
public  recognition  and  appreciation  for  a job  well  done. 

The  classical  advice  to  those  wanting  to  get  ahead 
in  the  Navy  has  always  been,  'Seek  Responsibility." 
That  advice  remains  as  good  today  as  it  was  in  the  first 
years  of  our  Navy.  The  person  who  seeks  responsibility 
and  does  the  job  well  soon  finds  that  he  enjoys  the  spe- 
cial trust  and  confidence  of  his  superiors  and  that  the 
combination  is  one  that  unlocks  doors  to  satisfying 
careers,  whether  in  the  Navy  or  out  of  it.  This  has  al- 
ways been  true,  but  is  especially  true  in  these  times 
when  the  number  of  ships  in  the  Navy  is  being  reduced. 
We  will  have  an  increasing  need  for  men  and  women 
of  all  grades  who  willingly  shoulder  greater  responsibil- 
ities and  in  whom  we  can  repose  special  trust  and  con- 
fidence because  of  their  professional  capabilities  and 
personal  integrity. 
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addition  to  their  daily  tasks,  they  participate  in  educational  activities 
revolving  around  the  government’s  processes,  personalities,  and  problems.  In 
this  way,  they  learn  at  first  hand  the  major  issues  faced  by  their  govern- 
ment and  the  challenges  of  finding  and  implementing  solutions. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  three-fold:  first,  it  permits  some  of 

our  most  capable  young  people  to  participate  in  policy  making  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  government;  second,  when  "graduate"  Fellows  return  to  their 
respective  communities  and  professions  they  take  with  them  and  impart  to 
such  communities  the  experience  of  their  government  association;  third,  their 
presence  and  ideas  broaden  the  perspective  of  the  departments  in  which  they 
work . 

The  benefit  of  such  a program  to  the  Navy,  and  its  men  and  women,  is 
obvious.  Yet,  of  19  Fellows  who  have  come  from  the  Armed  Services  since  the 
program's  commencement,  only  two  have  come  from  the  Navy  while  the  Marine 
Corps  has  placed  two,  the  Air  Force  six  and  the  Army  nine 

This  year,  the  Navy  is  making  a special  effort  to  insure  that  its 

personnel  know  about  this  program  and  to  provide  all  possible  help  and 
encouragement  in  applying  throughout  the  application  and  screening  process. 
The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  has  been  actively  involved  in  this  year's 
program  and  has,  among  other  actions,  appointed  a program  manager  at  BuPers 
level  to  assist  applicants  in  evaluating  their  applications  and  prospects 
and  to  answer  all  questions  concerning  the  program. 

BUPERS  Notice  1560  of  31  August  1972  provides  eligibility  guidelines 
and  application  procedures  based  on  the  White  House  announcement  of  this 

year's  program.  Navy  men  and  women  are  asked  to  consult  the  notice  and 

consider  applying  while  there  is  still  time. 

If  you  wish  to  obtain  application  forms  or  additional  information 
about  the  program  and  your  qualifications,  contact  the  BUPERS  White  House 
Fellows  Program  Manager  (Pers-Plll)  by  mail  or  phone.  Write  to  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel,  White  House  Fellows  Program  Manager  (Pers-Plll),  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C.  20370;  or  phone  202-0X4-4315  (com- 
mercial) or  224-4315  (autovon) . 

• NAVAL  TEST  PILOT  SCHOOL  CLASSES  DELAYED  FOUR  MONTHS 

The  starting  dates  of  classes  at  the  Naval  Test  Pilot  School  have  been 
delayed  for  four  months  as  a result  of  improvements  being  made  at  the  school, 
including  an  updating  of  its  syllabus  and  changes  in  curriculum.  The  con- 
vening date  of  Class  65  has  been  delayed  from  February  to  June  1973  and  sub- 
sequent classes  will  be  delayed  similarly.  These  delays  have  also  changed 
student  requirements  in  fiscal  year  1973.  BuPers  Notice  1331  (5  Sep  72)  has 
the  details. 

• GOING  OVERSEAS?  YOUR  DEPENDENTS  MAY  HELP 

With  the  forward  deployment  concept  going  into  effect,  many  Navy  famil- 
ies will  be  stationed  in  overseas  areas  where  military- sponsored  facilities-- 
such  as  schools,  medical  centers  and  exchanges --are  minimal.  In  order  to 
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assist  in  mutual  community  support,  it  is  helpful  to  identify  needed  skills 
possessed  by  dependents  of  members  assigned  overseas.  As  a result,  volunteers 
for  overseas  duty  are  requested  to  identify  in  the  "Remarks"  section  of  their 
Duty  History  and  Preference  Card  (NavPers  1306/34)  any  special  skills--such 
as  secretarial,  teaching,  nursing,  hairdressing,  etc. --which  their  dependents 
might  put  to  use  in  their  new  community. 

• ACCELERATED  ADVANCEMENT  PROGRAM  CONTINUED 

Based  on  recent  personnel  research  indicating  a high  degree  of  success, 
the  Accelerated  Advancement  Program  is  being  continued.  Under  this  program, 
certain  percentages  of  the  graduates  from  various  Class  "A"  schools  are 
advanced  to  P03  upon  completion  of  their  training--without  competing  in  a 
Navywide  examination.  To  meet  continuing  fleet  requirements  for  trained 
Navy  people,  the  percentages  authorized  for  accelerated  advancements --which 
vary  according  to  the  particular  schools--were  recently  updated  for  future 
graduating  classes.  For  more  information,  see  your  personnel  officer  about 
BuPersNote  1430  (31  Aug  72) . 

• FOUR  NEW  SCHOOLS  ADDED  TO  PACE 

The  Navy's  Program  for  Afloat  College  Education  (PACE)  recently  received 
a shot  in  the  arm  when  four  new  colleges  and  universities  were  added,  bring- 
ing the  total  number  of  participating  schools  to  seven.  These  new  schools-- 
George  Washington  University,  Chapman  College,  the  University  of  Hartford, 
and  the  University  of  Rhode  Island--will  bolster  PACE's  efforts  to  provide 
Navymen  an  opportunity  to  study  college  courses  while  aboard  ship.  This 
program  consists  of  a series  of  lectures  by  college  professors  before  and 
after  a ship's  deployment  and  filmed  lectures  during  deployments.  During  FY 
72,  PACE  provided  training  to  more  than  5000  sailors  on  about  100  ships. 

• MORE  COMMISSARIES  BEGIN  SIX-DAY  SALES  WEEK 

Six  more  commissary  stores  are  now  open  six  days  a week,  joining 
eight  others  which  have  been  operating  on  a six-day  schedule  since  December 
1971.  The  six  stores  recently  added  are  located  at  NAS  Jacksonville,  NAS 
Pensacola,  NAS  North  Island,  NTC  Orlando,  NS  Newport  and  NAS  Oceana.  Select- 
ion of  these  stores  was  made  by  the  Navy  Resale  System  Office  on  the  basis 
of  sales  volume,  number  of  customer  transactions  and  sales  area.  It  is 
expected  that  the  longer  sales  week  will  result  in  better  customer  service. 

• CNO  SITREP  SIX:  "ONE  DAY  AT  A TIME" 

CNO  SitRep  Six,  a film  about  alcoholism  entitled  "One  Day  at  a Time," 
is  currently  being  distributed  to  major  fleet  and  shore  commands.  In  this 
film,  rehabilitated  alcoholics  discuss  problems  of  alcohol  abuse,  its  symp- 
toms, and  what  the  Navy  has  done  and  is  doing  to  help  them  through  its  alcohol 
rehabilitation  program.  The  film  encourages  viewers  to  look  a little  more 
closely  at  their  personal  drinking  patterns.  SitRep  Six  aims  to  show  that 
chronic  alcoholism  can  be--and  is  being--successful ly  treated  in  today's  Navy. 
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from  the  desk  of  the 

Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer 
of  the  IMavy 

"Flightdecks  to  Firerooms" 
On  Tour  With  CNO 


“Good  evening.  Ad- 
miral! Yes,  sir!  That’s 
fine,  sir,  I can  handle 
it!”  One  thing  for  sure, 
I said  to  myself,  Ad- 
miral Zumwalt  hasn’t 
stopped  charging. 
Through  the  window, 
the  shadows  of  a long 
day  are  making  their 
final  appearance.  The 
ground  crew  has  pull- 
ed our  wheel  chocks 
and  the  engine  ex- 
mcpon  JOHN  o.  whittet  haust  is  whipping  and 
spreading  some  lingering  runway  puddles. 

Let’s  see  now,  uniforms,  orders,  shot  record,  pass- 
port, visas,  trip  folder,  itinerary,  cigars,  aspirin, 
dang  ...  I knew  I forgot  something.  The  CNO 
film— I left  it  in  the  office. 

Airborne  now,  up  and  over  the  nation’s  capital, 
our  first  stop  will  be  Hawaii.  For  the  moment  at 
least,  it’s  like  a checkerboard  down  there,  squares 
and  rectangles  of  yellow  and  brown.  We  must  be 
over  Nebraska,  maybe  Kansas.  At  least  I won’t  be 
“hot  bunking”  it  this  time. 

To  my  left,  a 1st  class  yeoman  is  taking  dictation 
and  a chief  yeoman  is  pounding  on  his  battery- 
powered  typewriter.  Just  in  front  of  me,  a flight 
steward  is  serving  the  admiral  some  hot  tea.  The 
group  behind  me  has  just  broken  the  heavy  in-flight 
routine  of  paperwork  with  a joke.  I can’t  remember 
when  I have  laughed  so  hard.  Even  the  admiral  is 
breaking  up.  Suddenly,  I’m  hungry!  Touchdown 
. . . Hickam  AFB;  we’ll  spend  a couple  of  hours 
on  deck  and  I’ve  got  a scheduled  briefing  with 
Pacific  Fleet  mcpof  Frank  DeMase. 

Back  in  the  air  again,  more  fuel,  more  paper- 
work; our  next  stop  will  be  in  Guam,  then  Indo- 
nesia. I’ll  have  some  time  to  corner  the  admiral. 
“I’m  here  to  tell  you,  the  soup  is  hot!”  “Don’t  worry, 
you  can  handle  it.”  At  last  . . . “That’s  right,  sir, 
and  even  if  we  don’t  . . .”  My  long-awaited  appeal 
comes  to  an  end  as  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
reaches  across  a table  full  of  classified  material  and 
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initials  the  word  “Go”  and  the  letter  “Z”  in  the 
right  hand  margin  of  my  paper.  “Let’s  do  it.  What’s 
next?” 

Djakarta  is  next,  the  next  stop  that  is,  then  on 
to  Cubi  Point  for  a meeting  with  the  troops,  ques- 
tions, answers,  some  more  serious  business  and  a 
little  shut-eye. 

In  DaNang,  salutes,  handshakes,  warm  smiles, 
friendly  words,  some  very  serious  business  and  we 
enter  the  helo  that  has  been  waiting  for  us,  desti- 
nation . . . “Yankee  Station.”  During  the  next  three 
days  our  party  will  visit  three  carriers,  several  de- 
stroyers, a cruiser,  amphibious  support  ships,  sev- 
eral auxiliaries  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Navymen. 

Aboard  Kitty  Hawk,  Cleveland,  Mount  Katmai, 
aboard  every  ship  there  are  briefings  and  meetings 
with  the  crew.  Above  all,  there  are  questions.  Ev- 
erywhere we  go  there  are  questions.  “Admiral,  we 
seem  to  have  a discrepancy  regarding  haircut  policv 
aboard  this  command,  could  I ask  you  to  turn 
around,  sir?”  “Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  why  the”  . . . 

“I  don’t  have  the  answer  to  that  one  for  you  but 
I’ll  get  one!”  “My  question,  sir,  is  with”  . . . “That 
is  not  correct.”  “Thank  you,  sir.”  The  questions 
keep  coming.  “Master  Chief  Whittet,  can  you  re- 
spond to  this  question?”  “Admiral  Zumwalt,  about 
three  months  ago  I”  . . . “We  will  look  into  it  for 
you,  you’ll  be  hearing  from  us.” 

One  cannot  help  but  feel  the  sense  of  trust  and 
respect  and  even  excitement  that  is  generated  be- 
tween the  CNO  and  “Yankee  Station”  Navvmen. 

At  this  moment  the  big  “Z”  is  descending  through 
a hatch  and  going  down  a ladder  on  his  wav  to  the 
fireroom,  in  whites.  “Hey,  man,  look  at  that!”  “Can 
you  believe  it?”  “I  can  believe  it.”  “I  can  believe  it.” 

DaNang,  we  are  back  in  DaNang.  All  those  faces, 
some  familiar,  many  never  seen  before  and  perhaps 
never  to  be  seen  again.  At  least  the  questions  are 
being  remembered  even  if  all  the  faces  can’t  be. 
The  admiral’s  staff  has  nearly  three  full  notepads 
of  shorthand  questions,  problems,  complaints  and 
suggestions.  I must  have  a couple  of  dozen  myself. 

By  the  time  we  return  to  Washington  all  three 
notepads  will  be  transcribed,  smoothly  typed  and 
the  individual  items  will  be  ready  for  action  routing. 

That’s  the  Pacific  down  there.  We  will  soon  be 
coming  up  on  the  California  coast.  Everyone  aboard 
is  exhausted.  Several  staff  members  continue  work- 
ing steadily,  while  others  have  simply  fallen  into 
an  impenetrable  sleep.  “You’ve  got  to  sleep  fast, 
going  East.”  “Hey  what  day  is  it  now?”  . . . “Sun- 
day” . . . “Again.” 

From  CNO  to  seaman,  from  flightdecks  to  fire- 
rooms,  the  spirit  was  there.  What  deep  pride,  I 
thought  to  myself,  what  serious  professionalism. 
Recapping  my  thoughts,  I cannot  remember  when 
I have  been  more  impressed  with  the  readiness  and 
morale  of  our  combat  forces. 
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U.S.,  Greece  Try  Exchange  Program 


QivE  members  from  units  of  U.  S.  Naval  Task  Force 
* 60  recently  participated  in  a U.  S. -Greek  personnel 

exchange  program  while  operating  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Five  American  petty  officers  were  assigned 
to  Greek  ships  while  five  Greek  petty  officers  worked 
aboard  uss  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (CVA  42)  for  a 
12-day  period  earlier  this  year. 

The  purpose  of  this  program,  which  resulted  from 
a joint  effort  by  Commander  Task  Force  60,  Rear 
Admiral  D.  D.  Engen,  and  Greek  Rear  Admiral 
Arapakis,  was  to  acquaint  sailors  of  both  navies  with 
operations  of  the  foreign  sea  service. 

Y he  American  petty  officers  selected  for  this  ex- 
change—A02  Mike  Laura  of  Roosevelt,  FTG3  Dan 
O’Brien  of  uss  Meredith  (DD  890),  A02  Brian  Mul- 
herin  of  Roosevelt,  FTG3  Glen  Brewer  of  uss  Jonas 
Ingram  (DD  938)  and  DS2  Bob  Halford  of  uss  Leahy 
(DLG  16)— were  also  present  for  the  broadcast.  Each 
of  these  men  had  visited  a different  Greek  ship,  all 
of  which  were  former  U.  S.  vessels. 

“Fve  heard  of  southern  hospitality,”  said  Halford, 
“but  my  visit  to  h.  s.  Thyella  proved  that  Greek  hos- 
pitality was  the  best  in  the  world.  They  treated  me 
like  a king— even  when  we  went  ashore  on  liberty, 
they  wouldn’t  let  me  pay  for  anything,”  he  added. 
“They  were  the  greatest  group  of  people  I’ve  ever 
met.” 

“What  impressed  me  most,”  said  Mulherin,  who 
visited  h.  s.  Lonchi,  “was  the  Greeks’  sincerity.  The 
crew  was  really  tight— close  together,  I mean.  They 
were  like  brothers,  and  it  was  really  a refreshing 
experience.” 

“I  was  surprised  at  the  cleanliness  of  h.  s.  Nafkra- 
toussa,”  said  Laura.  “It  was  every  bit  as  clean  as  our 
own  ships.” 

All  five  American  sailors  were  so  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  reception  they  received  from  the 
Greeks  that  they  have  requested  transfers  to  U.  S. 
ships  in  Greece.  “The  exchange  program  is  a good 
thing,”  one  of  them  remarked,  “and  I think  everyone 
should  have  a chance  to  participate.” 

While  the  Americans  were  visiting  Greek  ships, 
five  Greek  petty  officers— CPO  Evangelo  Katsaras, 
POl  Stanley  Kraustalis,  POl  Angelos  Galanakis,  POl 
Peter  Nikitopoulos  and  P02  George  Zamparas— visited 
Roosevelt.  Four  of  these  men  are  electronics  spe- 
cialists and  one  is  a fire  control  technician. 

^uring  their  12-day  stay  aboard  Roosevelt,  the  Greek 
sailors  learned  as  much  as  possible  about  carrier 
operations.  As  one  of  the  four  guides  assigned  to  the 
party  of  Greeks  remarked,  “They  just  seemed  fascin- 
ated that  you  could  fly  airplanes  off  a ship.” 

Shortly  after  the  exchange  program  ended,  Roose- 
velt sailors  got  a further  taste  of  Greek  culture  and 
hospitality  when  the  carrier  dropped  anchor  off 


Rhodes,  a Greek  island  in  the  Aegean  Sea.  Known 
by  some  as  the  Sun  Isle,  Rhodes  provided  perfect 
weather  for  cycling,  shopping,  swimming,  or  just 
relaxing  on  the  beach. 

Many  Roosevelt  sailors  took  advantage  of  a Special 
Services-sponsored  tour  of  the  island.  Although  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes  no  longer  stands,  there  was  still 
plenty  to  interest  any  sightseer— the  Valley  of  Butter- 
flies, the  Acropolis  of  Kamiros  and  Lindos,  and 
Rhodes’  old  Medieval  City,  to  name  a few. 

poR  the  athletically  inclined,  an  intramural 
r basketball  tournament— with  23  teams  competing 
—was  held  in  the  carrier’s  hangar  bay,  and  Roosevelt’s 
soccer  team  played  two  local  village  teams  during 
the  stay. 

While  Roosevelt  crewmen  were  seeing  Rhodes,  the 
people  of  Rhodes  were  seeing  Roosevelt.  Approxim- 
ately 1100  guests  visited  the  ship  during  two  days 
of  general  visiting,  including  a local  troop  of  Girl 
Scouts  and  several  Rhodes  citizens  and  tourists  who 
visited  Roosevelt  as  special  guests  of  crewmembers. 

Highlighting  the  carrier’s  six-day  visit  was  a retreat 
ceremony  held  in  the  hangar  bay.  The  Marine  Detach- 
ment’s drill  team  and  the  Task  Force  60  Show  Band 
performed  for  75  prominent  Rhodes  citizens  who 
attended  the  event  as  guests  of  RADM  Engen  and 
Captain  Charles  J.  Youngblade. 

— J03  Ron  Grove 

New  Dental  Clinic  Opens  at  Pearl  Harbor 
■kjAVY  dentistry  took  a giant  leap  forward  with 
the  recent  opening  of  the  new  Pearl  Harbor 
Dental  Clinic.  The  center  is  the  first  of  three  newly 
constructed  clinics  in  the  Navy  that  will  be  officially 
opened  this  year,  and  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
dental  care. 

Housed  in  a $1. 5-million  building,  the  clinic  will 
be  staffed  by  approximately  70  Navy  members  and 
20  Red  Cross  volunteers,  and  will  enable  Navy 
dentists  at  Pearl  Harbor  to  increase  markedly  their 
effectiveness.  Nine  more  dental  officers  are  being 
assigned. 

One  of  the  latest  features  of  the  clinic  is  its  treat- 
ment chairs— these  are  designed  to  act  as  a total 
unit,  reclining  to  allow  the  patient  to  relax  and  to 
give  the  dentist  a better  view  of  his  patient.  Instru- 
ment trays,  lamps  and  suction  water  machines  are 
attached  to  the  chair,  thus  eliminating  the  usual 
clutter  of  wires  and  cords. 

Such  a clinic  has  been  in  the  planning  stages  for 
more  than  20  years,  but  it  was  only  last  year  that 
the  project  was  funded  and  approved.  For  the  per- 
sonnel at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  new  clinic  is  a welcome 
addition,  and  for  naval  dentistry,  it  is  a signpost  of 
the  future. 
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Schools  for  Ocean  Exploration 


two  new  navy  schools  concerned  with  exploration 
* of  the  oceans’  depths  have  recently  been  established 
at  Ballast  Point,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Generally  known  as 
“The  Naval  School,  Deep  Diving  System,”  one  of  the 
training  facilities  primarily  will  teach  saturation  diving. 
The  second  school,  the  “Navy  Deep  Submergence 
School,”  will  offer  instruction  in  running  deep  sub- 
mergence vehicles. 

Saturation  diving  is  a timesaving  and  work-saving 
method  which  allows  a man  to  decompress  only  once 
during  his  diving  mission,  whether  the  mission  lasts 
three  hours,  three  days,  or  three  weeks.  The  man  is 
subjected  to  the  pressure  equivalent  of  the  depths  at 
which  he  will  be  working  while  he  is  still  on  the 
surface,  and  then  he  is  transferred  to  that  depth  by 
wav  of  a pressurized  elevator. 

If  the  diver  has  completed  his  day’s  work— but  not 
the  entire  mission  or  project— he  may  be  transferred  to 
the  surface  where  he  will  remain  under  the  pressure  at 
which  he  has  been  working.  He  may  eat,  sleep  or  relax 
until  he  is  ready  to  descend  again.  Only  when  his 
mission  is  finished  does  the  diver  go  through  decom- 
pression. 

The  school  curriculum  includes  physics,  hyperbaric 
chamber,  decompression  -chambers,  instruction  in 
deep-diving  equipment,  watchstanding  aboard  uss 
Elk  River  (IX  501)  which  has  a deep-diving  system 
on  board,  and  a qualifying  saturation  dive. 

The  Navy  Deep  Submergence  School  has  courses 
which  prepare  pilots  and  crewmembers  for  assignment 
to  deep  submergence  vehicles  and  deep  submergence 
rescue  vehicles.  The  training  centers  around  the  deep- 
diving bathyscaph  Trieste  II  (DSV  1),  which  can 
operate  at  20,000  feet  underwater,  and  the  Turtle 
(DSV  3)  and  Sea  Cliff  (DSV  4),  which  can  go  to 
6500  feet;  also  two  Deep  Submergence  Rescue  Vehi- 
cles, DSRV  1 and  DSRV  2. 

WfHILE  THE  DEEP  SUBMERGENCE  VEHICLES  are  pri- 
marily  concerned  with  research  and  repair  of 
underwater  operations,  the  rescue  vehicles  concentrate 
on  retrieving  men  from  disabled  submarines.  The  basic 
operation  here  is  for  the  DSRV  to  home-in  on  a sub, 
attach  itself,  transfer  the  men,  and  then  surface. 

Both  schools  will  function  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Technical  Training,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

One  Enlisted  Man's  Quest  for  Education 
Pays  Off  With  Degree  After  Years  of  Study 

piFTEEN  years  ago  Jose  V.  Tuquero  decided  he 
■ wanted  to  graduate  from  college.  This  year  he 
fulfilled  that  dream. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  he  wasn’t  idle.  He  joined 
the  Navy,  attended  Interior  Communications  “A” 
school,  worked  in  that  rate  for  six  years,  converted 
to  Electrician’s  Mate,  became  a U.  S.  citizen  (he’s  a 
native  of  the  Philippines),  completed  EM  “B”  school, 


and  became  a chief  petty  officer. 

But  he  was  still  thinking  of  a college  degree— a 
dream  inspired  by  his  father.  He  attended  night  school 
and  took  courses  through  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Institute.  When  he  transferred  to  the  Radio 
Transmitter  Facility  in  Lualualei,  Hawaii,  he  enrolled 
in  Chaminade  College  and  finally  received  his  bache- 
lor’s degree  in  business  administration. 

Now  Chief  Tuquero  has  another  dream— a master’s 
degree.  He’s  already  working  on  it  at  Pepperdine 
University,  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Referral  Program  Is  Key  to  Successful 
Second  Career  for  Many  Navy  Retirees 

the  average  man  retiring  from  the  Navy  has  a 
* bright  and  meaningful  future  ahead  of  him— he  can 
still  look  forward  to  20,  30,  or  even  more  years  of 
productive  life.  But,  in  most  cases,  the  transition  from 
military  to  civilian  life  poses  some  problems— as  well 
it  should,  considering  that  it  represents  a fundamental 
change  in  a way  of  life.  As  with  all  problems,  the  best 
solution  is  that  which  is  based  on  the  most  up-to-date 
and  accurate  information  available,  and  the  kev  to  a 
successful  second  career  is  planning  and  development 
of  civilian  employment  objectives. 

The  Navy’s  Refferal  Program  is  specifically  de- 
signed to  help  you  identify  and  reach  these  objectives. 
Originally  the  program  was  set  up  to  accomplish  man- 
job  matches  through  a computer;  the  retiree’s  skills 
and  location  preferences  are  registered  with  a com- 
puter that  maintains  a listing  of  jobs  submitted  by  pri- 
vate industry. 

The  Navy  has  expanded  this  service  bv  providing 
individual  counseling  designed  to  help  people  deter- 
mine their  immediate  and  long-range  goals.  Probably 
the  greatest  benefit  an  individual  receives  from  this 
counseling  is  motivation  to  take  action  in  planning  for 
his  retirement.  Ideally,  such  planning  should  begin 
one  to  two  years  before  completion  of  active  duty. 

If  you’re  approaching  retirement,  you  should  start 
planning  your  second  career  by  contacting  your  near- 
est Referral  program  manager.  For  the  eastern  U.  S. 
and  Europe  the  address  is:  Commanding  Officer, 
ATTN:  Referral  Program,  Naval  Station,  Norfolk, 
Va.  23511.  For  the  western  U.  S.  and  Pacific  region, 
write  to:  Commanding  Officer,  ATTN:  Referral 
Program,  Naval  Station,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92136.  The 
Autovon  number  for  the  east  coast  Referral  office 
is  690-7322/7151;  for  the  west  coast  office,  the  Auto- 
von number  is  958-1786/1787. 

In  addition,  a booklet  entitled  Target:  Tomorrow, 
Second  Career  Planning  for  Military  Retirees  (Nav- 
Pers  15178)  is  available  for  people  approaching  retire- 
ment. If  you  haven’t  seen  it  or  don’t  have  a copv,  you 
can  obtain  one  from  your  nearest  transition  office  or 
through  your  personnel  officer.  It’s  your  future— plan 
for  it  now. 
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List  of  New  Motion  Pictures  Currently 
Available  to  Ships  and  Overseas  Bases 

■ iere’s  a list  of  recently  released  16mm  feature 
*■  motion  pictures  available  to  ships  and  overseas 
bases  from  the  Navy  Motion  Picture  Service.  Movies 
in  color  are  designated  by  (C)  and  those  in  cinema- 
scope by  (CS). 

The  Little  Ark  (C)  (CS),  Drama;  Genevieve 

Ambas,  Philip  Frame. 

One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan  Denisovich  (C), 
Drama;  Tom  Courtenay,  Alfred  Burke. 

The  Last  Rebel  (C),  Western;  Joe  Namath,  Jack 
Elam. 

Hoffman  (C),  Comedy  Drama;  Peter  Sellers, 
Snead  Cusack. 

X,  Y and  Zee  (C),  Drama;  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
Michael  Caine. 

The  Honkers  (C),  Comedy  Drama;  James  Coburn, 
Lois  Nettleton. 

Eagle  in  a Cage  (C),  Historical  Drama;  Kenneth 
Haigh,  Billie  Whitelaw. 

Silent  Running  (C),  Science  Fiction;  Bruce  Dern, 
Cliff  Potts. 

The  Hot  Rock  (C)  Comedy  Drama;  Bobert  Red- 
ford,  George  Segal. 

The  Last  Picture  Show,  Drama;  Timothy  Bottoms, 
Cloris  Leachman. 

Harold  and  Maude  (C)  Comedy  Drama;  Ruth 
Gordon,  Bud  Cort. 

Wild  in  the  Sky  (C)  Comedy;  Brandon  De  Wilde, 
Keenan  Wynn. 

$ (Dollars)  (C),  Suspense  Comedy;  Goldie  Hawn, 
Warren  Beatty. 

Frogs  (C),  Horror;  Ray  Milland,  Sam  Elliott. 

Pocket  Money  (C)  Comedy  Western;  Paul  New- 
man, Lee  Marvin. 

Chandler  (C)  Crime  Drama;  Warren  Oates,  Les- 
lie Caron. 

Lock,  Stock  and  Barrel  (C):  Drama;  Tim  Mathe- 
son,  Belinda  Montgomery. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (C)  (WS):  Drama;  Vanessa 
Redgrave,  Glenda  Jackson. 

Red  Sun  (C):  Western;  Charles  Bronson,  Ursula 
Andress. 

Zero  Population  Growth  (C):  Science  Fiction; 
Oliver  Reed,  Geraldine  Chaplin. 

The  Birdrnan  (C):  Drama;  Doug  McClure,  Rene 
Auberjonois. 

The  Boyfriend  (C)  (WS):  Musical  Comedy; 
Twiggy,  Christopher  Gable. 

Fright  (C):  Melodrama;  Susan  George,  Honor 
Blackman. 

Believe  in  Me  (C):  Drama;  Michael  Sarrazin, 
Jacqueline  Bisset. 

The  Jerusalem  File  (C):  Adventure  Drama;  Nicol 
Williamson,  Bruce  Davison. 

Cabaret  (C):  Musical;  Lisa  Minnelli,  Joel  Grey. 

The  Great  Northfield  Minnesota  Raid  (C):  West- 
ern Drama;  Cliff  Robertson,  Robert  Duvall. 

The  World  of  Sport  Fishing  (C):  Fishing  Docu- 
mentary. 


Chief  Aviation  Antisubmarine  Warfare  Technician  Michael  B. 
Stanley,  currently  serving  with  Patrol  Squadron  46,  was  recently 
awarded  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Medal  for  rescuing  two  small 
girls  from  a fire  in  a Mountain  View,  Calif.,  apartment  building. 
While  attempting  to  fight  the  fire.  Chief  Stanley  heard  coughing 
coming  from  an  apartment  that  allegedly  was  vacated  and,  with 
complete  disregard  for  his  own  safety,  twice  crawled  into  the 
smoke-  and  flame-filled  unit  and  rescued  the  two  small  children 
who  had  been  overcome  by  smoke. 


Hands  of  the  Ripper  (C):  Horror;  Eric  Porter, 
Jane  Merrow. 

The  Culpepper  Cattle  Co.  (C):  Western;  Garv 
Grimes,  Bill  Bush. 

Enlisted  Code  Would  Identify  Navymen 
Qualified  for  Duty  With  Special  Groups 

A program  has  been  started  to  identify  enlisted 
^ Navymen  who  have  special  education,  experience, 
language  skills  and  interest  in  international  or  inter- 
cultural  affairs.  Those  who  have  such  qualifications 
would  be  given  NEC  9578  for  possible  assignment  to 
military  assistance  advisory  groups,  military  missions, 
mobile  training  teams,  personnel  exchange  programs 
and  other  billets. 

To  be  eligible  for  NEC  9578,  chiefs  should  be  in  the 
top  50  per  cent  and  others  should  have  been  rated  out- 
standing, with  none  having  been  convicted  by  a court- 
martial  in  the  past  four  years.  A recommendation  from 
the  applicant’s  commanding  officer  is  necessary  along 
with  a record  of  solid  performance  and  a high  poten- 
tial and  desire  for  overseas  service. 

Complete  information  on  the  Country-Area  or  re- 
gional classification  of  enlisted  men  (carce  Program) 
may  be  found  in  BuPers  Notice  1221  of  7 Aug  1972. 
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WHAT'S  NEW  IN  THE  AIR  NAVY? 


LPD  9 SCORES  AS  MINI-CARRIER 


a westpac  tour  can  be  significant  in  many  ways. 
**  So  it  was  for  the  amphibious  transport  dock  ship 
uss  Denver  (LPD  9)  during  her  recent  deployment 
to  Vietnam.  She  played  several  new  roles  in  the  air 
war  against  North  Vietnam,  one  of  which  set  her  aside 
from  other  ships  of  her  class. 

With  the  intensification  of  fighting  in  early  April, 
Denver  received  her  first  assignment— to  act  as  an  op- 
erating base  for  SAR  helicopters.  As  bombers  struck 
targets  in  the  North,  Denver  stood  ready  to  rescue  any 
downed  airmen  within  reach.  Subsequently,  two  Air 
Force  flyers  and  one  Navy  pilot  were  logged  aboard. 

Denver  assumed  additional  air-connected  duties 
with  an  embarked  detachment  of  HU- IE  helicopters 
whose  airmen  served  as  gunfire  spotters  for  destroyers 
shelling  enemy  coastal  positions.  But  it  was  during  her 
final  role  in  the  deployment  that  LPD  realized  her 
finest  hour  as  a “mini-carrier.”  She  claims  to  have 
made  aeronautical  history  as  the  first  ship  to  launch 
United  States  Marine  attack  helicopters  on  missions 
in  North  Vietnam  waters. 

Nicknamed  Seacobras,  the  AH-1J  helos  were  used 
to  fight  off  enemy  small  craft  attempting  to  resupply 
North  Vietnam  troops. 

The  flight  deck  team  on  Denver  worked  around  the 
clock  in  these  air  operations  as  they  launched,  recov- 
ered, armed  and  rearmed  the  Marines.  The  LPD/- 
Cobra  team  effort  was  joined  by  destroyers  and  fixed- 
wing  aircraft  from  nearby  Seventh  Fleet  carriers  in  an 
all-out  effort  to  put  the  squeeze  on  the  enemy’s  sup- 
ply lines. 


When  Denver  returned  to  her  home  port,  San  Di- 
ego, at  the  end  of  the  10-and-one-half-mOnth  Pacific 
tour,  she  was  awarded  (for  the  second  time  in  her 
four  years  of  commissioned  service)  a Yellow  “E”  for 
Air  Operations  Excellence. 

Her  crew  had  consistently  demonstrated  its  prowess 
in  connection  with  air  operations  by  outstanding  day- 
to-day  performance  and  by  meeting  all  commitments 
and  formal  inspection  requirements  over  a specified 
period.  But  particularly  noteworthy,  and  certain  to 
remain  most  vivid  in  the  minds  of  her  crew,  was  Den- 
ver’s performance  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  where  she 
demonstrated  the  full  measure  of  her  versatility. 


Kitty  Hawk  Shoe  Launch 

a ieutenant  Commander  Don  Gapp,  outgoing  cata- 
^ pult  officer  aboard  uss  Kitty  Hawk  (CVA  63), 
made  his  last  launch  this  summer  and  in  doing  so_also 
kept  alive  a rare  Navy  tradition  for  catapult  officers  on 
aircraft  carriers.  As  most  of  the  flight  deck  crew  gath- 
ered at  the  number  four  catapult  to  watch,  LCDR 
Gapp  gave  the  familiar  signal  and  launched  his  deck 
shoes  into  the  Tonkin  Gulf. 

The  actual  origin  of  the  launching  of  the  outgoing 
catapult  officer’s  shoes  is  lost  in  the  annals  of  naval 
history. 

“I  believe  the  launching  of  the  deck  shoes  signifies 


A Couple  of  Aviation  Firsts 


Making  their  first  operational  fleet  deployment  aboard  the  ASW 
carrier  Intrepid  (CVS  11)  are  the  S-2G  Trackers.  Their  primary 
mission  is  the  development  of  both  tactics  and  equipment  for 
the  S-3,  slated  to  join  the  fleet  in  1974,  which  will  bring  about 
advancement  in  the  immediate  ASW  capacity  of  Antisubmarine 
Warfare  Group  Four  and  Intrepid.  With  its  improved  instrumenta- 
tion, the  S-2G  will  detect  and  track  targets  more  quickly  and 
accurately  than  even  before. 


FIRST  CARRIER  LANDING — The  Navy's  newest  jet  fighter,  the 
F-14  Tomcat,  made  its  first  carrier  landing  onboard  USS  Forrestol 
(CVA  59)  on  28  June.  The  aircraft  made  its  first  carrier  take-off 
from  Forrestal  16  June. 
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that  the  shoes’  owner  will  never  have  to  work  on  the  LCDR  Gapp  has  been  Kitty  Hawk’s  catapult  officer 

flight  deck  again,”  he  said.  “In  my  case  they  were  for  two  years,  and  he  will  be  assuming  a billet  at  the 
launched  because  that’s  my  job— launching.”  Naval  Weapons  Laboratory,  Dahlgren,  Va. 


LADY  LEX' 

i** hen  the  constant  whine  of  jets  and  roar  of 
props  disappear,  the  carrier  uss  Lexington 
(CVT  16)  heads  for  home.  Her  job  is  done,  at  least 
for  the  time  being. 

Lexington  has  a unique  role  as  the  Navy’s  only 
training  carrier,  her  primary  mission  is  the  qualifica- 
tion of  pilots— both  basic  and  advanced  students.  She 
also  serves  as  a refresher  for  Fleet  and  Reserve  pilots. 
Operating  out  of  Pensacola  since  1962,  Lexington  has 
handled  everything  from  the  sophisticated  A-6  to  the 
tireless  T-28.  She  often  does  her  work  from  six  in 
the  morning  to  midnight  without  a break  and  she’s 
been  doing  it  a long  time. 

She  does  her  job  extraordinarily  well,  considering 
that  she  has  celebrated  her  29th  birthday  and  she  is 
manned  by  only  a portion  of  her  complement.  For 
her  1400  officers  and  men  the  job  of  carrier  qualifi- 
cations has  become  familiar  routine.  But,  what  is  un- 
common about  her  performance  is  the  unmatched 
safety  record  that  the  flight  deck  crew  continues  to 
compile  every  time  she’s  at  flight  quarters.  Her  record 
probably  will  never  be  matched  by  another  carrier- 
over  290,000  arrested  landings  to  date. 

Lexington’s  catapults  also  hold  a record— well  over 
144,000  shots. 

When  back  at  home,  Lexington  takes  on  her  second 
job,  that  of  community  relations  for  the  Pensacola 
area.  Lex  has  the  most  active  program  of  any  area  ship. 
Each  day  in  port  is  considered  open  house  and  people 
from  all  over  the  nation  arrive  on  board  to  pay  a visit. 
An  average  weekend  sees  about  300  visitors  on  board 
and  rain  does  not  deter  them.  During  the  one  week  a 
month  Lexington  is  in  port  for  maintenance,  she  wel- 
comes people  from  all  over  America;  for  example, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  North  Carolina  or 
Michigan.  Some  are  school  band  members  and  some 
could  be  old  Navy  pilots  who  served  in  Lex  during 
World  War  II.  Others  range  from  a prince  from  Iran, 
to  40  “Head  Start”  students,  or  a rear  admiral  in  the 
Federal  German  Navy. 

An  the  average,  2000  to  3000  visitors  a month  tour 
the  ship  from  foc’sle  to  flight  deck.  Quite  often 
they  write  back  to  Lexington  relating  the  wonderful 
time  they  had  on  board. 

“Lady  Lex”  was  retired  at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  from 
1946  to  1955,  only  to  be  recalled  to  active  service, 
and  at  29,  she’s  the  oldest  active  carrier  in  the  Navy. 


Leading  the  Fleet  with  her  number  of  arrested  land- 
ings, Lexington  has  an  unusual  job,  both  at  sea  and  in 
port,  and  what  makes  it  all  worthwhile  is  when  some- 
one says  “thank  vou.” 

— LTJG  Stephen  Conroy 


Top  to  bottom:  "Lady  Lex/'  world's  old- 
est aircraft  carrier.  (2)  Lexington  stands 
out  of  Pensacola  Harbor.  (3)  The  launch 
sign  is  given  to  a fleet  A-6. 
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Large  Pontoon  Uses  Gas  Bubble  to 
Raise  Heavy  Objects  from  Ocean  Floor 


a long-standing  ambition  was  realized  when  the 
^ Navy  recently  completed  three  successful  weeks 
of  open  sea  testing  of  its  Large  Object  Salvage  Sys- 
tem (LOSS)  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  Panama  City, 
Fla.  The  system,  as  it  now  stands,  consists  of  a large 
pontoon  which  is  lowered  over  a sunken  object.  The 
arms  of  the  pontoon  grip  the  sunken  object  by  firing 
explosive  studs  into  it.  Both  the  pontoon  and  the 
object  to  be  salvaged  are  then  raised  to  the  surface 
by  buoyant  gas. 

The  pontoon  used  in  the  Florida  test  weighed 
100  tons  and  was  45  feet  long  by  15  feet  in  diameter. 
To  raise  an  object,  a gas  bubble  large  enough  to 
displace  the  weight  of  the  sunken  object  and  the 
pontoon  must  be  built  up  within  the  pontoon.  The 
bubble  can  be  generated  either  by  conventional  com- 
pressed air  technique  or  two  new  methods  using 
liquid  nitrogen  or  liquid  rocket  fuel.  The  depth  of 
the  sunken  object  determines  the  technique  to  be 
used. 

The  LOSS  project  is  part  of  an  overall  Ocean 
Engineering  Research  and  Development  Program  co- 
ordinated by  the  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy.  When 
the  system  is  complete,  it  will  have  self-positioning 
pontoons  and  can  lift  aircraft  and  medium  hull  ships 
from  depths  of  1000  feet  without  the  aid  of  divers. 


• The  rapidly  advancing  technology  and  intense  scientific  re- 
search of  the  modern  Navy  can  be  seen  on  every  vessel  in  the 
Fleet  in  the  form  of  improved  navigation,  ordnance,  safety  and 
the  overall  efficiency  of  crews. 
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Unmanned  Research  Sub  Investigates 
Underside  of  Thick  Arctic  Ice  Field 


* N UNMANNED  ARCTIC  RESEARCH  SUBMERSIBLE 

^ (UARS)  was  tested  beneath  the  ice  near  the 
arctic  drifting  research  ice  station  operated  by  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research.  The  submersible  was  de- 
signed to  survey  the  underside  of  the  ice— a task  which 
formerly  could  be  undertaken  only  by  Fleet  sub- 
marines or  divers. 

The  UARS  is  nine  feet  long  and  shaped  like  a 
torpedo.  It  has  an  acoustic  command  control  system 
for  navigation  and  data  telemetry.  It  is  launched  and 
recovered  through  a hole  cut  in  the  ice. 

While  under  water,  the  submersible  has  a speed  of 
three  knots  and  can  range  9000  feet  from  its  launch- 
ing hole,  reaching  a depth  of  1500  feet,  if  necessary. 
It  can  remain  under  the  ice  for  10  hours. 

During  one  four-hour  period  of  operation,  the  UARS 
was  maneuvered  in  a series  of  figure-eight  patterns 
which  totaled  17  miles.  Its  precision  upward-looking 
echo  sounders  recorded  over  200,000  position-corre- 
lated measurements  to  produce  an  under-ice  profile  of 
an  area  one  mile  in  diameter.  The  profile  disclosed 
pressure  ridge  keels  more  than  75  feet  deep,  although 
there  was  no  indication  on  the  top  side  of  the  ice  that 
such  formations  existed. 

The  research  submersible  can  be  fitted  with  a va- 
riety of  instrumentation  for  oceanographic  and  acous- 
tic investigation  and  is  expected  to  increase  research 
capabilities  under  central  arctic  basin  ice  as  well  as  in 
the  ice  zones  surrounding  the  basin. 


Use  of  Sodium  or  Calcium  Ions  Show 
Body  Temperatures  Could  Be  Altered 


LA  anipulation  of  body  temperature  may  become 
*”*  possible,  according  to  a study  sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research.  In  experiments  on  subhu- 
man primates,  tiny  areas  of  the  hypothalamus  were 
perfused  with  solutions  of  calcium  or  sodium  ions  to 
alter  normal  body  temperature.  Use  of  calcium  ions 
produced  a maximum  temperature  of  109  degrees  for 
about  12  hours  while  the  lowest  temperature  achieved 
with  sodium  ions  was  87.8  degrees.  Repeated  per- 
fusions kept  one  animal  at  low  temperature  for  three 
days. 

Normally,  the  body  will  try  to  restore  a normal  tem- 
perature through  various  mechanisms  such  as  shiver- 
ing or  sweating.  When  the  sodium  and  calcium  ions 
were  used,  however,  body  temperature  remained  either 
high  or  low  despite  dosages  of  hot  or  cold  water  which 
temporarily  altered  the  animal’s  temperature  before 
it  returned  to  its  previously  induced  abnormal  level. 


To  bypass  the  blood-brain  barrier  (the  body’s  nat- 
ural defense  against  foreign  substances),  the  temper- 
ature-altering chemical  solution  was  piped  directly  to 
the  brain.  Later  developments,  however,  may  permit 
a physician  to  control  a human  patient’s  temperature 
through  pills  or  injections.  Such  a capability  would 
be  important  to  medical  science  because  lowering  a 
patient’s  temperature  would  reduce  the  risk  of  surgery 
while  raising  it  would  help  fight  certain  infections. 


Simulated  1000-Foot  Wet  Chamber  Dive 
Proves  Worth  of  New  Breathing  Gear 


To  evaluate  a new  underwater  breathing  apparatus, 
1 a three-man  British-American  team  completed  a 
simulated  1000-foot  wet  chamber  dive  in  near- 
freezing water  at  the  British  Navy’s  Deep  Trials  Unit 
at  Alverstoke,  Hampshire,  England. 

The  Mark  10,  Mod  4 System  being  tested  is  a 
closed-circuit  underwater  breathing  apparatus  which 
reuses  the  breathing  medium  and  adds  whatever 
oxygen  is  needed  whenever  necessary.  The  system  is 
intended  to  support  life  and  monitor  a diver’s 
physiological  condition  at  a depth  of  1500  feet  for 
four  hours  in  water  varying  in  temperature  between 
29  and  100  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

In  the  water  tank  which  contained  the  experimental 
chambers,  conditions  simulated  a deep-sea  environ- 
ment with  average  water  temperature  hovering  at 
34° F.  One  of  the  divers’  two  chambers  contained 
bunks,  an  eating  area  and  other  life  support  facilities 
similar  to  those  found  in  a lunar  module.  The  second 
chamber  was  separated  from  the  living  space  by  a 
lock  system  and  was  about  two-thirds  full  of  water. 
This  space  was  used  for  work  experiments. 

The  divers  were  wired  for  external  monitoring  of 
their  heartbeats,  respiratory  systems  and  other  vital 
signs.  Each  of  the  three  men  spent  a total  of  about 
six  days  at  the  simulated  1000-foot  depth  and  accum- 
ulated 24  hours  of  “swimming  time”  before  they  be- 
gan decompression. 

The  simulated  dive  was  termed  a success  and  the 
Mark  10,  Mod  4 system  is  now  ready  for  operational 
testing  in  the  open  sea.  The  Royal  Navy  has  also  been 
invited  to  participate  in  these  tests. 


Scientists  Continue  Studies  in  Battle 
To  Conquer  Menace  of  Boring  Organisms 


m continuing  battle  against  marine  boring  organ- 
^ isms  is  being  conducted  by  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  (NRL).  These  minute  organisms  cause 
damage  to  underwater  structures  estimated  in  the  mil- 
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lions  of  dollars  in  the  U.  S.  alone. 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  wood  species  were  col- 
lected bv  NRL  and  exposed  to  the  marine  environment 
for  up  to  90  months  in  three  different  tropical  waters 
—the  Caribbean  Sea  at  Coco  Solo,  C.  Z.,  the  Pacific 
Ocean  at  Naos  Island,  C.  Z.,  and  in  the  brackish  Mira- 
flores  Lake,  a section  of  the  Panama  Canal.  If  any 
of  these  natural  woods  resisted  marine  borers,  they 
could  be  used  in  underwater  construction  instead  of 
chemically  treated  wood  which  can  pollute  the  en- 
vironment. 

The  Naval  Research  Laboratory  discovered  that 
woods  having  either  high  or  low  silica  contents  were 
very  resistant  to  the  teredos  borer  and  that  hard,  dense 
woods  were  generally  more  resistant  to  all  borers.  The 
wood  which  best  resisted  damage  was  Dalbergia  Re- 
tusa  (Cocobolo)  which,  because  of  the  tree’s  physical 
nature,  is  unsuitable  as  a source  of  marine  construction 
timbers. 

Because  of  the  unusual  natural  resistance  of  the 
wood,  however,  work  is  being  done  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  active  material  which  protects  it.  Scien- 
tists feel  it  may  prove  suitable  for  treating  less  resistant 
conventional  marine  construction  timbers. 


Navy  Conducts  Structural  Tests 
On  Model  of  Midocean  Platform 


tests  are  being  conducted  at  Port  Hueneme’s 
* Naval  Civil  Engineering  Laboratory  on  massive 
precast  hulls  and  columns.  They  form  the  major 
components  of  a model  for  a mid-ocean  platform 
proposed  as  an  advanced  naval  base  for  the  next 
decade. 

The  model  consists  of  two  cylindrical  hulls,  each 
37  feet  long,  five  and  a half  feet  in  diameter,  having 
walls  four  inches  thick.  The  hulls  support  vertical 
concrete  columns  each  seven  feet  long  and  three  and 
a half  feet  in  diameter  which,  in  turn,  support  a steel 
deck  measuring  27  by  32  feet.  Entry  into  either  hull 
is  possible  through  one  of  the  columns. 

The  120,000-pound  working  model  is  undergoing 
a series  of  structural  and  hydrodynamic  tests  in  Port 
Hueneme’s  harbor.  During  the  tests,  the  hulls  are 
submerged  to  a level  that  places  the  deck  four  feet 
above  the  waterline. 

The  tests  may  presage  a full-scale  module  300 
feet  square,  although  other  configurations  400  by 
1200  feet  or  1000  by  4000  feet  are  also  possibilities. 
The  tests  have  been  a part  of  a broad  Navy  program 
to  look  into  all  aspects  of  building  larger  bases  at  sea. 

Concrete  was  selected  for  the  construction  because 


it  is  readily  available,  can  be  mass-produced,  lasts 
long  in  a marine  environment  and  can  be  formed, 
initially,  into  any  shape.  The  modules  can  be  manu- 
factured, launched  and  towed  to  the  site  at  which 
they  are  to  be  used. 


'Jet  Net'  Is  Used  to  Collect  Plankton 
At  Operational  Speeds,  Without  Injury 


^nceanographers  can  now  collect  plankton  from 
^ ships  moving  at  operational  speeds,  thanks  to  a 
“jet  net”  which  was  tested  recently  aboard  uss  Shreve- 
port (LPD  12). 

Plankton,  of  course,  are  free-floating  organisms  of 
the  sea  which  are  important  to  the  Navy  because 
many  boring  and  fouling  organisms  have  planktonic 
stages  in  their  life’s  cycle.  Plankton  also  affect  sound 
propagation  and  underwater  visibility.  Usually,  collec- 
tion of  these  microorganisms  is  possible  onlv  at  low 
speeds  which  prevent  the  specimens  from  being  crush- 
ed. The  “jets  nets,”  however,  can  recover  undamaged 
samples  at  speeds  of  15  knots  and  without  handicap- 
ping ship  movements. 

The  “jet  net”  is  an  18-inch  metal  device  which  re- 
verses and  slows  the  water  flow  inside  it  so  that  even 
delicate  specimens  such  as  jellyfish  are  collected  in 
good  condition  at  high  speeds.  The  device  was  tested 
aboard  Shreveport  while  she  was  en  route  from  Nor- 
folk to  the  Azores  on  the  1972  Naval  Academy  Mid- 
shipmen Training  Cruise.  It  is  expected  that  future 
use  of  the  net  should  enable  oceanographers  to  obtain 
valuable  information  without  relying  solely  on  research 
ships. 


Device  Couples  Brakes  to  Gas  Pedal, 
Chops  50  Per  Cent  Off  Reaction  Time 


a device  which  places  a vehicle’s  brake  and  ac- 
^ celerator  in  one  pedal  connected  to  both  the 
braking  system  and  the  carburetor  has  been  invented 
by  Professor  Gary  K.  Poock  of  the  Naval  Postgraduate 
School.  According  to  the  inventor,  the  device  reduces 
braking  time  by  several  seconds;  hopefully,  enough 
time  to  avoid  an  accident. 

The  invention  was  tested  under  simulated  driving 
conditions  in  the  laboratory,  then  installed  in  an  auto- 
mobile for  use  under  normal  driving  conditions  during 
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• Prof.  Gary  K.  Poock  with  his  experimental  "stop  & go"  pedal 
which  combines  the  accelerator  and  brake  pedals  in  automobiles. 


a five-day  period.  Students  at  the  Postgraduate  School 
who  tested  the  combination  pedal  adjusted  easily  to 
the  new  device  and  reported  as  much  as  65  per  cent 
reduction  in  reaction  time.  The  average,  however, 
was  a reduction  of  50  per  cent  between  the  time  the 
alert  to  stop  was  given  and  the  time  the  driver  applied 
the  brake. 


Effects  of  Lengthy,  Major  Solar  Flare 
Are  Studied  in  Navy  Satellite  Experiment 


A NAVY  satellite  experiment  has  closely  moni- 
tored and  recorded  the  effects  produced  in  the 
earth’s  ionosphere  by  a major  solar  flare  that  lasted 
several  days.  On  earth,  the  flare  was  seen  as  the 
Aurora  Borealis  (Northern  Lights)  which  caused 
worldwide  interruption  of  radio  communications. 

The  Agena  satellite  carried  four  experimental  pack- 
ages in  a 400-mile  circular  polar  orbit.  The  instrument 
package  measured  ionospheric  changes  and  is  ex- 


pected to  remain  operational  for  up  to  a year. 

Preliminary  examination  of  the  satellite  data  shows 
that  the  giant  flare  bombarded  earth  with  more  in- 
tense showers  of  electrons  and  protons  than  any 
other  solar  storm  which  has  been  observed  bv  a 
satellite.  Since  the  11-year  cycle  of  solar  activity  is 
now  in  its  declining  phase,  fewer  flares  are  expected 
but  scientists  believe  those  which  do  occur  will  be  of 
greater  magnitude. 

The  solar  storm  began  on  3 August  and  high-energy 
particles  began  hitting  the  earth’s  atmosphere  within 
a few  hours.  The  slower  moving  electron  and  proton 
particles  arrived  in  about  four  days.  The  data  col- 
lected by  Agena  will  help  Navy  scientists  understand 
the  effects  of  solar  storms  on  polar  radio  communica- 
tions, auroral  and  polar  cap  phenomena. 

The  experiment  on  the  satellite  is  in  two  parts— 
the  low-  and  high-energy  particle  detectors  and  the 
Earth-Reflecting  Ionospheric  Sounder  (ERIS).  The 
experiment  has  18  individual  instruments  to  collect 
data  on  proton,  alpha  and  electron  particles  that  come 
from  the  sun  and  enter  the  upper  atmosphere. 

ERIS  sends  out  high  frequency  radio  signals  in  the 
polar  regions,  then  receives  and  records  the  signals 
reflected  back  from  the  earth’s  surface  to  the  satellite. 
These  signals  are  partially  absorbed  in  the  upper 
atmosphere  because  of  the  ionizing  effect  of  the  high- 
energy  particles  from  the  sun. 


Optical  Device — an  Invisible  Needle — 
Is  Used  to  Store  and  Distribute  Data 


P veryone  has  heard  of  the  little  man  who  wasn’t 
c there,  but  only  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  knows 
about  the  invisible  phonograph  needle— it  is  develop- 
ing it.  The  needle  is  actually  an  optical  device,  one 
version  of  which  is  being  developed  as  part  of  an  in- 
expensive system  for  storing  and  distributing  com- 
puter data  in  multiple  copies.  The  system  is  called 
OROS  (Optical  Read-Only  Storage).  Data,  of  course, 
usually  is  stored  on  magnetic  tapes  but  OROS,  NRL 
believes,  would  be  cheaper  than  magnetic  tape.  Rec- 
ords, however,  could  never  replace  magnetic  tape  for 
storing  large  amounts  of  data  in  a computer. 

OROS  has  no  moving  or  mechanical  parts  and  its 
reading  speed  is  limited  only  by  the  associated  elec- 
tronic circuitry.  Although  the  device  can  reallv  plav 
conventional  phonograph  records,  its  great  advantage 
lies  in  its  ability  to  use  a greatly  reduced  groove  size, 
thereby  producing  the  “superlongplay”  record. 

One  possible  spinoff  application  for  an  SLP  (other 
than  data  storage)  is  in  the  playback  of  disc-recorded 
television  programs.  A disc  with  more  grooves  could 
contain  programs  two  to  three  times  the  length  of 
video  disc-recording  systems  now  under  development. 
The  longer  playing  records,  of  course,  would  have  a 
storage  advantage  at  sea  and  would  be  particularly 
handy  aboard  the  smaller  ships  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
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AVIATOR 

RESCUE 

HC-7  Squadron 
Saves  Lives 


R.  Lloyd,  flying  from  Saratoga  on  a routine  mission, 
was  hit  by  a surface-to-air  missile.  Here  is  his  own 
account  of  his  rescue  by  HC-7,  the  squadron  whose 
slogan  is  “Combat  SAR  Prevents  POWs”: 

“I  maneuvered  to  avoid  the  Sam,”  recalls  LT  Llovd, 
“but  the  next  thing  I heard  was  a thud  on  mv  left 
wing.  I went  into  a hard  left  roll  and  then  saw  big 
metal  sheets  of  my  wing  coming  off.  I wanted  to  bring 
the  aircraft  over  the  water,  and  tried  to  do  so  with  the 
rudder,  but  my  stick  was  frozen.  When  my  plane  went 
into  a full  nosedive,  I ejected.” 

After  safely  landing  northwest  of  Vinh,  the  aviator 
immediately  saw  people  scattered  over  the  surround- 
ing countryside. 

“At  one  time,  some  of  the  North  Vietnamese  came 
within  six  inches  of  me,”  he  recalls.  “They  had  guns 


rama,  along  with  an  air  of  uneasiness,  filled  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  early  one  morning  in  August  as 
men  from  Helicopter  Combat  Support  Squadron  Seven 
(HC-7),  aided  by  planes  from  the  aircraft  carriers 
uss  Saratoga  (CVA  60)  and  uss  Midway  (CVA  41), 
flew  over  20  miles  into  North  Vietnam  to  rescue  a 
downed  aviator. 

On  the  previous  evening,  Navy  Lieutenant  James 


Below:  Elated  emotions  are  shared  by  rescuers  of  LT  James  R. 
Lloyd  (center),  following  his  escape  from  inside  North  Vietnam. 
Right:  Big  Mother,  the  rescue  helicopter  used  by  HC-7  pilots  and 
crew,  was  an  HH-3A.  Shown  here  is  another  version  of  the  copter. 
Below  right:  A tough  mission  finding  a lone  downed  aviator  in  the 
dense  jungle.  This  is  a sample  of  the  rescue  area. 
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and  were  firing  randomly.  I hid  in  the  hush  and  ini- 
tially they  didn’t  see  me.  My  green  flight  suit  blended 
well  with  the  vegetation.” 

As  soon  as  possible,  the  pilot  communicated  with 
the  Navy  jets  still  flying  overhead  by  means  of  his 
hand-held  survival  radio.  He  told  them  that  there  was 
enemy  in  the  area,  that  he  was  unashamedly  scared 
and  wanted  pick  up,  pronto. 

Rescues  take  time,  however,  and  the  downed  air- 
man was  faced  with  evading  his  would-be  captors 
for  almost  five  hours,  running,  crawling,  hiding,  and 
even  playing  dead.  The  lieutenant  was  actually  dis- 
covered in  hiding  at  one  time  by  two  men  as  he  lay 
entwined  in  a bush. 

“Something  was  said  and  I figured  it  was  all  over 
for  me.  I didn’t  know  what  to  do  so  I just  didn’t  move. 
Twice  they  jabbed  me  in  the  back  with  the  barrel  of 
a gun,  something  was  said  again,  then  I heard  foot- 
steps running.  I figured  one  guy  was  standing  guard. 
I had  to  get  away,  so  I slowly  rolled  over,  and  to  my 
amazement,  both  were  running  up  the  hill.  I guess 
they  thought  I was  either  dead  or  injured.  I got  up 
and  just  ran  like  hell,”  Lloyd  recalled. 

He  headed  towards  the  hills  northeast,  but  was 
spotted  by  his  searchers  who  sprayed  automatic 
weapons  fire  which  went  over  his  head.  He  dropped 
and  crawled,  edging  toward  the  horizon,  moving  fur- 
ther north.  He  heard  more  voices  and  dove  into  a rice 
paddy  which  he  remembers  as  having  an  “unbeliev- 


Below:  Tenacious  teamwork  by  this  quartet  of  naval  airmen  ex- 
emplifies the  rescue  squadron's  spirit  and  mission;  they  are  (left  to 
right):  LTs  Harry  Zinser  and  William  Young;  AE3  Douglas  Ankney 
and  AMHAN  Matthew  Szymanski. 


able  stench.”  It  was  then  he  realized  how  much  he 
ached  and  smelled.  Nevertheless,  he  remained  a free 
man. 

Once  again  the  lieutenant  regained  radio  contact 
with  the  Navy  jets  overhead  and  asked  them  to  call 
in  the  helo.  The  pilots  heard  his  pleas  and  radioed  for 
the  Navy  “Big  Mother,”  an  HH-3A  helicopter,  to 
make  what  was  to  be  one  of  the  Navy’s  deepest  res- 
cue penetrations  into  North  Vietnam. 

A fter  launching  from  its  northern  search  and  res- 
^ cue  position  at  2220  hours,  Big  Mother,  piloted 
by  Lieutenants  Harry  Zinser  and  William  Young, 
traveled  south  along  the  coast  waiting  for  permission 
to  cross  the  beach  into  northern  territory.  While  orbit- 
ing off  the  coast,  the  rescue  aircrewmen,  Petty  Officer 
3rd  Class  Douglas  Ankney  and  Airman  Matthew  Szy- 
manski, test-fired  the  helo’s  weapons  and  prepared 
for  the  SAR  effort. 

Permission  to  “go”  came  at  0155  and  Big  Mother, 
escorted  by  Navy  jets,  crossed  the  beach  and  entered 
the  hostile  land.  With  Young  at  the  controls  and  Zin- 
ser operating  the  radios  and  monitoring  the  engine  in- 
struments, the  rescue  helo  proceeded  through  the 
cloudy  night  at  maximum  airspeed. 

As  the  helo  approached  the  downed  aviator,  Lloyd 
began  giving  Zinser  radio  directions  to  his  hiding 
place.  The  enemy,  meanwhile,  attempted  to  lure  the 
rescuers  into  a trap,  firing  pencil  flares  and  strobe 
lights  near  their  positions.  Then  they  opened  up  with 
a murderous  string  of  small-arms  fire  at  the  helo  when 
Young  turned  on  his  search  and  landing  lights  in  an 
attempt  to  spot  Lloyd  and  a possible  landing  site. 

It  took  nearly  10  minutes  of  searching  before  Big 
Mother  landed  in  a hail  of  gunfire  about  100  feet  from 
the  downed  aviator.  He  recalls  once  again  that  he  ran 
like  hell  towards  the  beautiful,  single  Big  Mother  and 
dove  in. 

It  was  0223.  The  mission  was  only  half  over. 

Quickly,  LT  Young  made  a high-powered  takeoff, 
almost  totally  on  instruments,  while  Airman  Szymanski 
answered  the  enemy’s  ground  fire  with  bursts  from  his 
M60  machine  gun. 

t he  helo  was  undef  fire  almost  constantly  in  its 
* race  back  toward  the  sea.  At  one  point,  about  five 
miles  from  the  coast  three  red  fire  trails  passed  on  both 
sides  of  the  aircraft  by  less  than  20  yards.  They  missed 
and  Big  Mother  reached  the  sea  and  was  vectored 
to  a nearby  dock  landing  ship  where,  at  0300,  she  set 
down  safely.  The  rescue  of  LT  James  R.  Lloyd  was 
over,  no  American  was  killed  or  injured  or  listed  as 
missing.  They  were  lucky,  for  upon  returning  to  Sara- 
toga the  following  morning,  the  aviators  learned  from 
a jet  pilot  who  had  been  overhead  during  the  rescue 
mission  that  they  had  been  taking  antiaircraft  fire  at 
pointblank  range  when  Big  Mother  landed  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

Surely  it  must  be  difficult  for  one  to  express  his 
feelings  after  having  experienced  such  an  ordeal.  In 
LT  Lloyd’s  words:  “It’s  fantastic  what  so  manv  people 
will  do  to  save  one  life.” 
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Historical  Supplement : 


LOST  AT  SEA ! 


A Retelling  of  the 
Dramatic  Rescue  of 
"Captain  Eddie” 
Rickenbacker  by 
Navy  Pilots  in  the 
World  War  II  Pacific 


qescue  at  sea  is  always  a dramatic  event,  but 
occasionally  it  becomes  a historic  episode  as  well. 
Of  the  many  rescues  with  which  the  Navy  has  been 
credited,  possibly  none  combined  the  features  of  na- 
tionwide concern,  fortitude  on  the  part  of  those  lost, 
and  dogged  determination  of  the  searchers  more  fullv 
than  the  rescue  of  “Captain  Eddie”— former  Armv  Air 
Force  Captain  Edward  V.  Rickenbacker— after  an  in- 
credible 21  days  adrift  in  a life  raft.  The  country  had 
been  shaken  by  the  news  that  his  plane  was  missing 
in  the  Pacific  only  ten  months  after  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  His  rescue  by  Navy  flyers  and  the  tale  of  his 
ordeal  make  an  engrossing  story. 


Americans  were  still  reeling  from  the  shock  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  when,  10  months  later,  they  were  jolted  with 
the  news  that  “Captain  Eddie”— Army  Air  Force  Cap- 


After  21  days  at  sea 
in  a rubber  raft, 
CAPT  Rickenbacker 
is  helped  from  the 
rescue  plane  by  COL 
Robert  L.  Griffin, 
USMC,  and  one  of  the 
plane’s  crewmen. 
Opposite  right:  a 
B-17  similar  to 
Rickenbacker’s 
downed  plane,  is 
shown  after  bombing 
Gizo  Island  in  the 
Solomons. 
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Three  members  of 
VS-l-D-14  who  played 
a major  part  in  the 
rescue  of  CAPT 
Rickenbacker  are 
(left  to  right):  LT 
William  F.  Eadie, 
AR2c  Lester  Boutte, 
and  LTJG  F.  E. 
Woodward.  Eadie 
flew  the  OS-2U  which 
sighted  the  raft 
carrying  Ricken- 
backer; Boutte 
spotted  the  first  of 
the  three  rafts. 
Woodward  flew 
Boutte  and  later  flew 
a doctor  to  the 
uninhabited  island 
where  passengers  of 
one  of  the  rafts  had 
taken  refuge. 


tain  Edward  V.  Rickenbacker— was  missing  in  the  Pa- 
cific. 

Why  was  the  country  so  upset  about  the  loss  of 
Rickenbacker?  For  one  thing,  he  was  a national  hero 
of  long  standing;  he  was  affectionately  called  the 
“American  Ace  of  Aces”  as  a result  of  his  accomplish- 
ments during  the  First  World  War.  As  a pilot  with  the 
Lafayette  Escadrille,  Rickenbacker  was  awarded  19 
decorations  for  bravery.  Later  he  won  the  Medal  of 
Honor,  setting  an  American  record  of  26  enemy  air 
kills— 22  planes  and  four  balloons.  Now  in  1942  the 
country  was  alarmed  that  he  was  missing.  They’d  be 
just  as  shook  up  today  if  John  Glenn  or  Alan  Shepard 
were  drifting  around  in  the  Pacific. 

Retired  Navy  Captain  Lester  H.  Boutte  remembers 
the  rescue  of  the  then-52-vear-old  Rickenbacker. 

He  was  one  of  two  eagle-eyed  Navymen  who  spotted 
one  of  the  Rickenbacker  crew  floating  in  the  vast  Pa- 
cific on  12  Nov  1942.  As  an  Aviation  Radioman  1st 
Class,  the  then-22-year-old  Boutte  was  flying  in  a two- 
seater  OS-2U  scout  plane  piloted  by  Lieutenant  Fred- 
erick E.  Woodward.  They  picked  out  the  raft  belong- 
ing to  the  downed  Rickenbacker  aircraft  on  the  ocean’s 
surface. 

The  'Uneventful'  Flight 

^aptain  rickenbacker’s  flight  was  part  of  a world- 
^ wide  tour,  a secret  inspection  of  American  combat 
air  forces  for  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson.  The 
mission  had  first  taken  him  to  England,  Ireland,  and 
Iceland.  By  20  Oct  1942,  he  was  flying  out  of  Hawaii 
to  inspect  AAF  squadrons  battling  the  Japanese.  His 
aide  on  the  tour  was  Colonel  Hans  Christian  Adamson. 
Piloting  the  plane  was  Captain  William  T.  Cherry, 
Jr.,  27,  and  his  copilot  was  Lieutenant  James  Whit- 
tacker,  41.  Other  crewmembers  included:  Lieutenant 
John  De  Angelis,  23,  navigator;  Sergeant  James  Rey- 


nolds, 25,  radioman;  and  Private  John  Barteck,  21. 
Also  aboard  the  plane  was  Sergeant  Alexander  Kacz- 
marcyzk,  22,  who  was  hitching  a ride  to  Australia 
after  being  released  from  the  hospital.  Eight  men 
started  the  flight,  but  only  seven  would  see  land  again. 

The  Hawaii-to-Australia  leg  of  the  flight  was  to 
include  fuel  stops  at  tiny  Canton  and  Suva  Islands. 
A preflight  briefing  at  Hickam  Field  on  Oahu  pre- 
dicted an  uneventful  10-hour  trip  to  Canton,  1800 
miles  south-southwest  of  Hawaii.  The  four-engine 
B-17  Flying  Fortress  would  he  cruising  at  10,000  feet 
with  a 10-mile-per-hour  tail  wind.  Departure  was 
scheduled  for  2230  on  20  October. 

it  took  two  tries  to  get  the  “uneventful”  flight  off 
* the  ground.  The  first  attempt  ended  a few  feet  short 
of  the  bay  after  a hydraulic  line  broke  and  the  pilot 
temporarily  lost  control  of  the  aircraft.  A second 
Fortress  was  brought  forward  and  shortly  after  mid- 
night the  plane  took  off  without  mishap. 

CAPT  Cherry  started  his  descent  at  0830— one  hour 
before  their  expected  arrival  time— but  by  1015  no 
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island  had  appeared  and  only  four  hours  of  fuel  re- 
mained. SGT  Reynolds  radioed  Canton  and  the  island 
of  Palmyra  for  a radar  fix.  However,  neither  of  these 
two  forward  combat  bases  had  been  able  to  set  up 
navigation  gear  at  the  time  of  the  transmission.  Four 
hours  of  desperate  twisting  and  turning  across  the 
ocean  failed  to  produce  the  sight  of  land.  By  1330 
the  airmen  prepared  to  ditch. 

Excess  equipment  was  thrown  overboard  and  the 
outboard  engines  were  feathered.  The  last  hour  in  the 
air  passed  like  an  eternity.  Most  of  the  time  was  spent 
trying  to  determine  what  had  gone  wrong.  LT  De 
Angelis,  the  navigator,  decided  that  some  of  his  equip- 
ment—which  was  transferred  to  this  particular  plane- 
had  been  damaged  in  the  aborted  takeoff  attempt  of 
the  first  aircraft.  It  wasn’t  until  a month  later  that 
it  was  learned  that  the  reported  10-mph  tail  wind 
turned  out  to  be  a 30-mph  one  that  had  driven  them 
several  hundred  miles  beyond  Canton  Island.  The 
hours  they’d  spent  looking  for  land  had  put  them 
several  hundred  miles  farther  off  course. 

'Jumble  of  Sounds' 

a ll  the  way  down  to  the  tumbling  surface  of  the 
™ ocean  SGT  Reynolds  beat  out  a frenzied  SOS, 
but  no  one  answered.  “The  crash  was  a jumble  of 
sounds  and  motions,”  Rickenbacker  later  recalled. 

But,  the  landing  was  perfect,  as  crashes  go.  CAPT 
Cherry  set  the  plane  down  between  huge  swells  so 


that  it  came  to  an  almost  immediate  stop.  Floating  is 
not  what  a 25-ton  Fortress  does  best,  and  based  on 
experience,  the  aircraft  was  not  expected  to  float  for 
more  than  a minute. 

Shaking  off  the  jolt  of  the  landing,  the  men  scram- 
bled out  an  escape  hatch  and  onto  the  wing  where 


“The  Bug,”  the 
Vought  OS-2U-3  that 
rescued  Ricken- 
backer was  still  flying 
in  the  Pacific  seven 
months  later  when 
this  picture  was  made 
showing  ENS  Robert 
R.  Ryan  preparing  to 
take  off  from  Upolu 
Island,  British 
Samoa,  29  Jun  1943. 
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two  automatically  inflating  life  rafts  were  waiting.  A 
third  raft  was  quickly  inflated  by  two  of  the  plane’s 
crewmen.  In  the  rush,  however,  the  carefully  laid  out 
food  and  water  supply  was  left  behind  and  fear  of 
being  trapped  in  the  sinking  fuselage  prevented  any- 
one from  returning  to  retrieve  it.  Six  minutes  after 
hitting  the  water,  the  plane  tilted,  tail  up,  and  slid 
slowly  beneath  the  surface. 

The  most  important  thing  was  that  everyone  had 
survived.  COL  Adamson  had  wrenched  his  back;  SGT 
Reynolds  had  a large  gash  across  his  nose  from  being 
thrown  into  the  radio  gear;  Private  Bartek  cut  his 
fingers  to  the  bone  while  trying  to  free  the  raft;  and 
SGT  Kaczmarcyzk  was  retching  uncontrollably  after 
almost  drowning  in  an  overturned  life  raft.  The  rafts 


hope  to  drift  to  the  south,  the  direction  in  which  the 
closest  American-held  territory  lav,  also  500  miles 
away.  In  any  event,  they  realized  it  would  be  a long 
time  before  they  would  see  land  again. 

“Hunger,  thirst,  heat  and  cold,”  is  how  GAPT  Rick- 
enbacker  remembered  the  21  davs  and  several  odd 
hours  lost  at  sea.  He  says,  “Face,  neck,  hands,  wrists, 
legs  and  ankles  burned,  blistered,  turned  raw,  and 
burned  again.”  Rest  was  nearly  impossible  in  the 
cramped  rafts  which  jerked  spasmodically  against  their 
tether  lines. 

the  worst  of  the  ordeal  occurred  during  the  first 
1 eight  days  at  sea,  when  the  four  oranges  provided 
the  only  nourishment  and  moisture  for  the  men.  Tem- 


Above  left  opposite: 
CAPT  William  T. 
Cherry,  Jr.,  pilot  of 
the  downed  aircraft  is 
transported  on  a 
stretcher  after  his 
rescue  while  his  co- 
pilot, LT  James  C. 
Whittacker,  is  seen  at 
right  (in  white  shirt) 
shaking  hands  with 
LTJG  Woodward  of 
the  rescue  party. 


proved  to  be  painfully  small.  Although  the  two-man 
rafts  held  their  designated  complement,  the  survivors 
found  the  five-man  rafts  could  only  accommodate 
three  men. 

The  men  took  stock  of  their  total  hoard:  a first  aid 
kit,  a signal  pistol  with  18  flares,  two  hand  pumps  for 
inflating  and  bailing  out  the  rafts,  two  sheath  knives, 
a pair  of  pliers,  a pocket  compass,  two  revolvers,  two 
collapsible  bailing  buckets,  three  sets  of  patching 
gear,  several  pencils,  a map  of  the  Pacific,  60-feet  of 
rope,  two  fishing  lines,  and  a copy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Their  only  food  was  four  oranges. 

Surviving  the  Elements 

■kiEAREST  land  to  the  crash  site,  the  men  guessed 
’ correctly,  was  the  Japanese-held  Gilbert  Islands, 
500  miles  to  the  west.  The  downed  airmen  could  only 


porary  respite  arrived  as  the  afternoon  of  the  eighth 
day  dragged  toward  sunset;  as  the  men  dozed  restless- 
ly in  the  rafts  a seagull  perched  upon  the  battered 
felt  hat  that  was  pulled  low  over  GAPT  Ricken- 
backer’s  eyes.  He  reached  up,  “slowly  and  surely,” 
he  says,  and  plucked  the  bird  from  his  hat.  The  starved 
crew  wolfed  down  the  raw,  fishv-tasting  gull,  leaving 
only  small  pieces  to  use  as  bait.  Fish  that  had  been 
lingering  tauntingly  under  the  rafts  for  days  imme- 
diately snapped  up  the  barbs  and  later  that  night 
rains  provided  the  men  with  their  first  water  in  eight 
days. 

GOL  Adamson  and  SGT  Kaczmarevzk  continued 
losing  strength.  Finally  efforts  to  bring  the  sergeant 
out  of  his  delirium  failed  and  early  the  morning  of 
the  13th  dav  he  died.  On  the  15th  day  GAPT  Cherry 
and  LTs  Whittacker  and  De  Angelis  set  out  in  their 
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raft  on  an  unsuccessful  search  for  land;  they  returned 
the  following  day.  Sounds  of  aircraft  filled  the  over- 
cast sky  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  and  two  planes 
were  sighted  on  the  18th  day  and  four  more  on  the 
19th  day.  CAPT  Boutte  believes  those  planes  must 
have  been  from  his  squadron,  although  Japanese  air- 
craft also  patrolled  in  the  area  with  some  regularity. 

Certain  they  were  nearing  an  air  base,  CAPT 
Cherry  again  decided  the  time  had  come  to  split  up 
and  give  the  planes  more  than  one  chance  to  spot 
the  survivors.  Rickenbacker  opposed  the  idea,  restating 
his  belief  in  the  ability  to  survive  longer  as  a group. 
Despite  the  veteran  aviator’s  opposition,  CAPT 
Cherry  cast  off  alone  in  the  smallest  raft  in  late 


afternoon  of  the  20th  day.  He  had  almost  disappeared 
from  sight  when  LTs  Whittacker  and  De  Angelo  and 
a gravely  ill  SGT  Reynolds  decided  to  follow.  By 
nightfall  both  rafts  were  out  of  sight  of  Rickenbacker, 
Adamson  and  Barteck. 

First  Raft  Sighted 

^herry’s  play  was  admittedly  wild,  especially  since 
^ there  was  no  way  of  knowing  in  which  direction 
help  lay.  But  it  worked.  He  was  sighted  by  those  two 
Navymen  just  a few  hours  later  and  25  miles  after 
leaving  the  other  rafts.  Radioman  Boutte,  the  man 
who  first  spotted  the  small  raft  bobbing  below,  calls 
the  sighting  “lucky”— lucky  in  that  the  patrol  plane 
was  flying  at  a low  altitude  and  there  were  not  a lot 
of  whitecaps.  Boutte  notified  a nearby  PT  boat  to 
go  in  for  the  pickup  and  LT  Woodward  headed  his 
aircraft  back  to  their  home  base  on  the  island  of 
Funafuti.  The  four-plane  Funafuti  detachment  was 


from  a scouting  squadron  (VS1-D14)  based  on  Pago 
Pago,  American  Samoa. 

Scouting  squadron  crewmen  generally  alternated 
between  morning  and  afternoon  patrol  flights,  usuallv 
averaging  one  flight  per  day.  But  on  the  morning  of 
12  November,  the  morning  following  CAPT  Cherrv’s 
rescue,  all  four  of  the  detachment’s  planes  were  in 
the  air  at  first  light.  This  time,  ARM1  Boutte  was 
radioman  aboard  the  plane  flown  by  LT  William  F. 
Eadie,  which  was  scouting  with  a second  plane. 
Around  noon,  a radio  message  told  of  three  men  in 
a raft  being  sighted  on  an  uninhabited  island  and 
that  a doctor  was  being  dispatched  to  the  scene. 

that  left  three  more  men  to  locate.  The  planes 
* droned  on  with  the  search.  After  nearly  10  hours 
in  the  air,  the  men  of  the  plane  flying  alongside  the 
Eadie-Boutte  craft— LTJG  Gaylord  Forest  and  Avia- 
tion Radioman  Ian  McDonald— spotted  the  last  raft. 
In  it  were  CAPT  Rickenbacker,  COL  Adamson  and 
PVT  Barteck,  all  of  whom  had  been  listening  to  the 
sounds  of  the  searching  planes  for  a full  30  minutes 
before  being  spotted  at  1600. 

The  planes  circled  overhead,  both  pilots  waved, 
then  turned  their  crafts  and  flew  away.  Frightened 
at  being  left  adrift  for  another  night,  the  men  were 
puzzled  as  to  why  the  planes  had  left.  They  con- 
sidered dozens  of  reasons,  but  overlooked  the  obvious; 
after  10  hours  in  the  air,  the  planes  were  low  on 
fuel.  Forty-five  minutes  later,  the  planes  emerged 
from  a rain  squall  and  headed  for  the  rafts.  One  plane 
remained  circling  in  the  evening  sky  while  LT  Eadie 
landed  and  taxied  to  the  raft. 

'Praise  the  Lord' 

U p raise  the  Lord  and  praise  the  United  States 

’Navy,”  is  the  greeting  that  CAPT  Boutte  re- 
members Rickenbacker  saying.  In  his  autobiography, 
the  World  War  I ace  says,  “They  were  the  finest 
looking  young  men  I had  ever  seen.”  CAPT  Boutte 
also  recalls  that  once  the  bobbing  raft  was  secured 
to  the  plane,  CAPT  Rickenbacker,  showing  the  effects 
of  21  days  adrift,  insisted  on  formally  introducing 
himself  and  his  companions  before  boarding  the  air- 
craft. 

It  was  almost  dark  now  and  the  problem  was  how 
to  get  five  men  back  to  home  base  in  a two-seated 
plane.  Rickenbacker  was  at  first  fearful  the  plane 
would  leave  them  and  have  to  send  back  a larger 
PBY  aircraft  in  the  morning,  but  LT  Eadie  assured 
him  they  would  all  be  able  to  make  the  trip  back 
in  the  OS-2U  craft. 

Eadie  said  he  would  taxi  the  whole  way  back  to 
Funafuti. 

Preparations  were  made  for  the  trip.  COL  Adam- 
son, the  most  critically  injured,  was  placed  in  the 
radioman’s  seat.  CAPT  Rickenbacker  and  PVT  Barteck 
were  lashed  to  the  forward  edge  of  the  wing  on  either 
side  of  the  cockpit.  Radioman  Boutte  clung  to  the 
wing  as  the  plane  began  churning  along  the  surface 
for  the  eight-hour  trip  back  to  Funafuti. 

But,  half  an  hour  later,  the  plane  was  joined  bv 
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a PT  boat  and  two  survivors  were  transferred  to  the 
boat;  COL  Adamson  remained  aboard  the  first  air- 
craft for  the  remainder  of  the  trip. 

Riekenbacker,  once  described  as  a fearless  indi- 
vidual who  had  slugged  it  out  numerous  times  with 
death  “and  lived  each  time  to  answer  the  bell  for 
the  next  round,”  was  true  to  form.  After  iittle  more 
than  a week  convalescing  on  Pago  Pago,  he  resumed 
his  inspection  tour  to  Australia.  Most  of  the  other 
men  took  longer  to  regain  their  strength. 

More  Than  A Rescue 

the  Rickenbacker  rescue  was  more  than  just  head- 
* lines.  In  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Ricken- 
backer made  many  recommendations  for  changes  in 
survival  equipment  to  be  carried  in  aircraft.  CAPT 
Cherry,  ordered  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  advised  on  the 
development  of  the  new  gear.  One  recommendation 
was  that  the  so-called  five-man  rafts  be  enlarged  so 
they  could  really  hold  five  men.  Additionally,  most  of 
the  gear  aboard  the  rafts  had  not  been  waterproofed 
and  a good  deal  had  become  corroded  and  useless 
halfway  through  the  ordeal.  The  new  survival  gear, 


Far  left;  The  rafts  which  saved  the 
lives  of  CAPT  Rickenbacker  and  party. 
He,  COL  Hans  C.  Adamson  and  PVT 
John  Barteck  stayed  afloat  on  the 
larger  raft  about  three  weeks  while 
CAPT  William  T.  Cherry,  Jr.,  was 
rescued  from  the  smaller  one.  At  right, 
Rickenbacker  talks  to  his  rescuer,  LT 
Eadie  (left),  while  LCOL  J.  T.  Smith, 
USMC  (center),  looks  on. 


which  included  a water  distillation  system,  became 
known  as  the  “Rickenbacker  Raft”  by  World  War  II 
aviators. 

CAPT  Boutte  wears  an  Air  Medal  as  a result  of 
his  spotting  CAPT  Cherry  and  his  assistance  in  the 
rescue  of  the  last  raft.  LT  Eadie  was  also  awarded 
the  Air  Medal  for  the  second  sighting  and  for  the 
40-mile,  eight-hour  surface  trip  back  to  Funafuti. 
LT  Woodward  was  given  a citation  for  the  rescue 
and  later  earned  the  Air  Medal  for  his  work  as  officer 
in  charge  of  the  patrol  squadron  detachment  on 
Funafuti. 

Crossing  Paths 

^ays  later,  after  the  medals  were  pinned,  citations 
read,  and  press  reports  filed,  the  men  all  went 
their  separate  ways,  but  their  paths  were  destined  to 
cross  again. 

Radioman  Boutte  was  selected  to  be  a naval  aviator, 
later  won  his  wings,  and  received  his  commission  in 
December  1944.  He  returned  to  the  combat  zone 
after  commissioning  and  saw  limited  combat  action 
near  Eniwetok  Atoll  while  flying  ASW  patrols  against 
the  Japanese. 


He  continued  to  advance  through  the  ranks  and 
on  1 Jul  1970  retired,  with  30  years  of  naval  service. 
His  last  duty  was  as  commanding  officer  of  the  Nor- 
folk-based Fleet  Tactical  Support  Squadron  One  (VR 
1).  Now  a resident  of  Orange  Park,  Fla.,  he  manages 
an  employment  office  in  Jacksonville. 

In  1943  LT  Eadie  returned  to  stateside  duty  and 
by  the  end  of  1944  had  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
commander.  In  January  1945,  the  war  was  nearing 
the  end,  but  CDR  Eadie  would  not  see  it— he  died 
in  the  naval  hospital  at  Pearl  on  8 Jan  1945  following 
a jeep  accident  at  Hickam  Field. 

Boutte’s  path  crossed  that  of  LT  Woodward’s  while 
the  then-Cadet  Boutte  was  undergoing  flight  train- 
ing. They  talked  brieflv,  but  were  never  to  meet  again. 
Hawaii  again  became  the  focal  point  for  tragedy  for 
one  of  the  Rickenbacker  rescuers.  Three  weeks  before 
marking  his  17th  year  in  the  Navy,  on  24  Dec  1957, 
CDR  Woodward  was  killed  when  his  WF-2  crashed 


at  sea.  In  a letter  to  the  commander’s  wife,  Bettv 
Jane,  CAPT  William  J.  Scarpino,  CO  of  Airborne 
Early  Warning  Squadron  14,  spoke  of  the  com- 
mander’s last  act  as  “an  unselfish  attempt  to  restore 
loss  of  power  and  save  the  aircraft  rather  than  pre- 
pare for  the  ditching  he  must  have  known  was 
inevitable.” 

LTJG  Forest,  like  Boutte,  remained  in  the  Navv 
and  also  retired  as  a captain. 

It  was  21  years  before  CAPT  Boutte  would  see 
Rickenbacker  again  and  it  would  come  as  an  un- 
expected, but  pleasant,  surprise.  The  men  of  Patrol 
Squadron  16  (VP  16)  arranged  the  event  by  having 
CAPT  Rickenbacker  on  hand  the  day  CAPT  Boutte 
took  command  of  the  squadron.  CAPT  Boutte  recalls 
with  a smile  that  he  asked  the  World  War  I ace  to 
“say  a few  words”  at  the  ceremony.  Rick,  never  one 
to  turn  down  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  aviation, 
spoke  for  20  minutes. 

— J02  Robert  Mercer 
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This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  com- 
munications from  within  the  naval  service 
on  matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it 
is  not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  channels,  nor  is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  re- 
turn envelopes.  Sign  full  name  and  address. 
Address  letter  to  Editor,  ALU  HANDS,  Pers 
164,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy 
Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20370. 


Deep  Freeze  Cat 

Sir:  In  the  March  1972  issue  of 
All  Hands,  the  article  on  Navy  pets 
contained  a story  about  the  cat  at 
McMurdo  Station  Antarctica  during 
Deep  Freeze  ’71. 

Several  items  in  the  story  are  in 
error,  and  I would  like  to  clarify  them. 

First  of  all,  the  cat  may  have  been 
called  by  several  names.  However, 
“Katsufrakis”  instead  of  “Kitty  Kat” 
was  her  most  esteemed  and  osten- 
tatious monicker.  The  cat  never  be- 
longed to  me,  but  I suggested  the 
name  in  honor  of  Dr.  John  Katsufrakis, 
of  Stanford  University,  who  has  been 
active  in  Antarctic  scientific  research 
and  development  for  many  years. 

Second,  Katsufrakis  was  not  the 
first  cat  in  Antarctica  by  any  means. 
The  British  have  been  keeping  cats  as 
Winter  Over  pals  for  years. 

I have  spent  three  winters  at  Mc- 
Murdo Station  and  have  seen  a men- 
agerie of  pets  brought  to  the  ice  by 
Navymen  from  New  Zealand.  Not  only 
cats,  but  also  dogs— including  a corgi 
—parakeets,  budgies  and  white  mice 
to  name  a few,  not  to  mention  bugs 
and  various  insects  that  have  been 
found  in  fresh  provisions  during  the 
summer  and,  fantastically,  in  vacuum- 
sealed  canned  goods  during  the  dead 
of  winter. 

Aside  from  animals,  the  sailors  have 
introduced  plants  and  seeds  along  with 
common  soil  in  an  effort  to  grow  a 
“pet.”  I have  seen  corn,  onions,  a 
lemon  tree,  and  even  common  weeds 
being  faithfully  and  religiously  nur- 
tured. I myself  kept  a green  mold  in 
a culture  dish  I acquired  from  the 
dentist. 

Third,  Katsufrakis  was  brought  to 
the  ice  in  early  November  via  the 
last  flight  in  February.  I don’t  have 
any  idea  who  the  Navyman  was  who 
brought  her,  but  she  started  out  living 
in  the  VXE-6  Photo  Lab.  The  sailors 
there  couldn’t  keep  her  so  they  gave 
her  to  RMC  Harold  MacPherson  and 
he  kept  her  at  the  Amateur  Radio 
Station. 

Shortly  after  Chief  MacPherson  ac- 
quired the  cat,  he  had  occasion  to 
conduct  a phone  patch  for  Dr.  Kat- 
sufrakis, who  was  at  McMurdo  at  the 
time.  The  chief  told  Dr.  Katsufrakis 
about  the  cat  and  the  story  about  her 
name.  The  doctor  was  honored,  and 
he  didn’t  waste  any  time  telling  his 
wife  about  it  over  the  radiotelephone 


connection.  She  was  also  enthusiastic. 

During  the  winter-over  months 
Katsufrakis  lived  at  the  Radio  Trans- 
mitter Site.  ( The  message  mentioned 
in  the  All  Hands  article  was  drafted 
by  HMC  Robert  Dinsmore  and  for 
some  obscure  reason  he  omitted  the 
cat’s  most  popular  name. ) 

All  this  is  not  meant  to  be  critical 
of  the  All  Hands  article.  I onlv  offer 
it  as  additional  information  for  vour 
magazine’s  readers.— RMC  Billy  A. 
Baker. 

Sea/Shore  Tour  Length 

Sir:  In  reference  to  the  All  Hands 
Dec  71/ Jan  72  issue,  page  21,  article, 
“New  Sea/Shore  Tour  Lengths.”  1 
would  like  to  know  how  it  applies  to 
me.  Do  you  have  more  information  on 
the  same?— FTG2  C.  E.  A. 

• The  article,  “New  Sea/Shorc  Tour 
Lengths”  in  the  Dec  71/ Jan  72 
issue  of  All  Hands  was  based  on 
BuPers  Notice  1306  of  27  Aug  1971, 
a copy  of  which  is  available  for  your 
review  in  the  personnel  office.  This 
notice  contained  a complete  listing  of 
all  sea/shore  tour  lengths  effective  in 
August  1971,  which  includes  numer- 
ous changes.  Some  tours  were  not 
changed  but  were  included  to  provide 
a single  source  of  information  con- 
cerning tour  lengths. 

Sea/shore  tour  lengths  for  FTG2 
were  not  changed  during  this  update 
and  were  recorded  as  72  months  sea 
—24  months  shore.  Since  publication 
of  the  August  notice,  however,  re- 
quirements and  manning  for  FTG2 
have  changed  to  allow  rotation  on  the 
basis  of  66  months  at  sea— 24  months 
ashore.  Accordingly,  a planned  rota- 
tion date  (PRD)  has  been  established 
for  you  as  November  1974.  This 
means  that,  unless  you  volunteer  to 
remain  at  sea  beyond  this  date,  orders 
to  shore  duty  will  be  issued  about 
July  1974.  In  this  connection,  you 
should  insure  that  your  duty  prefer- 
ences are  current  and  any  special  in- 
formation should  be  made  known  to 
your  detailer  prior  to  the  July  1974 
time  frame. 

Most  of  the  information  presented 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  avail- 
able through  your  personnel  office  or 
command  career  counselor.  The  new 
BuPers  publication,  LINK,  is  also  an 
outstanding  source  of  current  informa- 
tion.— Ed. 
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Beneficial  Suggestions 

Sir:  I am  a civilian  employee  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  and  I would  like  to  make 
an  inquiry  regarding  the  difference 
between  a local  and  a Navy  wide 
adoption  of  beneficial  suggestion. 

A beneficial  suggestion  that  was  lo- 
cally adopted  is  given  a corresponding 
local  award.  Now,  I would  like  to 
clarify  whether  the  same  suggestion 
merits  an  additional  award  if  it  was 
adopted  bv  other  stations  or  elsewhere 
in  the  Navy.  Furthermore,  I would 
like  to  know  what  particular  officer 
or  Systems  Command  has  cognizance 
over  the  Navywide  Incentive  Awards 
Program?— A.  B.B. 

• An  additional  award  may  be  m 
order.  When  a suggestion  is  circulated 
to  other  activities  for  information  and 
optional  adoption,  the  adopting  activi- 
ties report  the  benefits  that  will  ac- 
crue for  the  first  year  after  implemen- 
tation to  the  suggester’s  activity.  Upon 
receipt  of  all  the  other  reports,  the 
suggester’s  activity  totals  the  savings 
and  computes  the  total  award  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  tangible  and/or  in- 
tangible award  scales  contained  in 
Civilian  Manpower  Management  In- 
struction (CMMI)  451  (for  civilian 
employees)  or  SecNavInst  1650. 24 A 
(for  military  personnel).  The  scales  in 
boih  instructions  are  identical. 

The  Director  of  Civilian  Manpower 
Management  (DOCMM)  is  responsible 
for  the  administration  and  operation 


of  this  program  for  Navy  civilian  em- 
ployees. The  DOCMM  is  also  respon- 
sible for  the  overall  administration  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  Cash 
Awards  Program  for  Military  Person- 
nel while  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions and  the  Commandant  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  are  responsible  for  its 
operations  within  their  respective  com- 
mands.— Ed. 

Fouled  Anchor  Device 

Sir:  A civilian  friend  recently  asked 
me  about  the  tradition  behind  the 
fouled  anchor  chain  used  on  the 
chief’s  insignia.  I’ve  heard  much  spec- 
ulation concerning  the  reasons  for  its 
use  but  have  found  nothing  which 
verifies  any  theory.  Could  you  please 
provide  me  with  some  information  on 
this  subject?— HM1  M.W.E. 

• Much  research  has  been  under- 
taken in  the  past  to  uncover  the  prob- 
able origin  of  the  fended  anchor  but 
as  far  as  its  adoption  and  use  by  the 
Navy  is  concerned,  we  can  only  quote 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  ’way  back  in  June  1797.  These 
regulations  provided  for  “ a blue  uni- 
form with  buff  lapels  with  gold  epau- 
lets for  the  Captain  and  the  buttons 
of  yellow  metal  having  a foul  anchor 
and  the  American  eagle  on  them.” 

While  this  is,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  the  first  appearance  in  the 
United  States  of  the  folded  anchor,  it 
is  not  exactly  a distinguishing  mark 


or  insignia  as  we  know  it  today.  It 
first  appeared  as  a distinguishing  em- 
blem in  1830  when  midshipmen  wore 
on  their  collars  fouled  anchors  em- 
broidered in  gold  under  the  oak  leaf 
and  acorns.  When  they  became  passed 
midshipmen,  the  anchor  was  backed 
with  a five-pointed  star  of  white 
cloth  on  the  collar. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  spe- 
cial reason  for  selecting  the  fouled 
anchor  in  this  case,  as  the  plain  anchor 
was  also  used  as  a distinguishing 
mark  at  the  same  time.  According  to 
a Royal  Navy  source,  “ The  fouled 
anchor  as  a naval  badge  got  its  start 
as  the  seal  of  the  Lord  Howard  of  Ef- 
fingham, who  was  the  Lord  Admiral 
of  England  at  the  time  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588.”  The 
source  added  that  in  those  days  the 
personal  seal  of  a great  officer  of  state 
was  adopted  as  the  seal  of  his  office. 
This  was  apparently  the  case  with  the 
fouled  anchor,  which  still  remains  the 
official  seal  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  Great  Britain. 

When  the  Lord  High  Admiral’s  of- 
fice in  the  British  Navy  became  part 
of  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty,  the 
seal  was  retained— on  buttons,  official 
seals  and  cap  badges.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  necessarily  account  for  the 
U.  S.  Navy’s  adoption  of  the  fouled 
anchor,  although  many  of  our  customs 
can  be  directly  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  British  naval  traditions.  The 
fouled  anchor  may  have  been  among 
them.— Ed. 
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First  Five-Star  Rank 

Sm:  In  the  Letters  to  the  Editor 
section  of  the  May  issue  of  All 
Hands,  you  discussed  General  Persh- 
ing’s relation  to  the  five-star  ranks, 
but  should  have  mentioned  as  well 
that  the  Navy  had  the  first  “super- 
grade” flag  officer.  In  1898  Admiral 
Dewey  was,  by  Act  of  Congress,  pro- 
moted to  Admiral  of  the  Navy— a rank 
he  was  to  hold  for  life  and  which 
would  expire  on  his  death  so  that  no 
other  officer  would  ever  hold  it. 
Similarly,  General  Pershing’s  promo- 
tion to  General  of  the  Armies  was 
also  unique  for  him.  The  later  five- 
star  grades  were  established  as  Fleet 
Admiral  and  General  of  the  Army  to 
retain  the  unique  character  of  Dewey’s 
and  Pershing’s  titles. 

Incidentally,  Dewey’s  Admiral  of 
the  Navy  uniform  coat,  displayed  in 
the  Navy  Memorial  Museum  in  Wash- 
ington, bears  only  two  stars!— R.  C.  S. 

• We  regret  that  we  missed  the  op- 
portunity to  touch  upon  Admiral 
Dewey’s  “six-star”  rank  in  the  discus- 
sion of  General  Pershing’s  rank  (All 
Hands,  May  1972,  p.  60).  In  the  past 
we  have  informed  our  readers  of  Ad- 
miral Dewey’s  special  status  of  Ad- 
miral of  the  Navy  (All  Hands,  Jan- 
uary 1964,  p.  11).— Ed. 


Tuition  Aid  for  Officers 

Sir:  Why  don’t  officers  get  the 

same  tuition  assistance  that  enlisted 
men  are  eligible  to  receive?  Officers 
are  required  to  remain  on  active  duty 
for  two  years  after  completion  of  a 
course  for  which  any  tuition  aid  was 
received. 

No  one  should  be  discouraged  from 
voluntarily  furthering  his  education. 
Please  advise.— LTJG  J.  D.  M. 

• The  requirement  that  officers  are 
required  to  remain  on  active  duty  for 
two  years  after  completion  of  a course 
for  which  any  tuition  aid  was  received 
is  contained  in  a recurring  provision  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Annual 
Appropriations  Act  which  first  ap- 
peared in  fiscal  year  1955  and  has 
been  included  on  a continuing  basis  in 
subsequent  legislation. 


The  Navy’s  policy  is  to  encourage 
the  maximum  participation  of  its  mem- 
bers in  off-duty  study  through  tuition 
assistance.  Accordingly,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs)  recommended  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  action  be 
initiated  to  eliminate  the  two-year  ob- 
ligation for  tuition  assistance  in  the 
case  of  commissioned  officers.  How- 
ever, the  attempt  to  amend  the  legisla- 
tion was  not  accepted  by  Congress  and 
the  provision  requiring  obligation  was 
retained.— Ed. 


Dates  of  Rank  for  WO's 

Sir:  The  Commissioned  and  War- 
rant Officer  Register  lists  approxim- 
ately 100  CWO-3s  who  have  a date  of 
rank  of  FY  71.  My  interpretation  of 
NavOp  31  is  that  this  group  would 
have  their  minimum  of  two  years  in 
grade  in  FY  73,  thereby  qualifying 
them  for  promotion  two  years  earlier 
than  previously  allowed.  Based  on  this 
assumption,  the  FY  71  year  group  of 
CWO-3s  should  have  been  eligible 
for  screening  by  the  W-3  and  W-4 
Promotion  Board  of  16  May  1972. 
However,  none  was  screened. 

A newspaper  recently  quoted  the 
Promotion  Board  as  saying  that  the 
first  new  input  will  not  be  eligible 
for  W-4  until  FY  75.  This  would  be 
the  normal  in-grade  time  of  four 
years  for  temporary  promotion  to 
W-4  for  CWO-3s  in  year  group 
FY  71. 

Am  I in  error  in  my  interpretation 
of  NavOp  31?  What  was  the  Pro- 
motion Board’s  interpretation  of 
NavOp  31?  What  is  the  earliest  date 
of  rank  that  the  March  73  Warrant 
Officer  Promotion  Board  will  con- 
sider eligible  for  W-4  selections?— 
CW03  A.S.,  usn. 

• We  have  been  informed  that  your 
interpretation  of  NavOp  31  is  cor- 
rect in  that  CWO-3s  with  two  years 
in  grade  can  be  considered  for  deep 
selection  to  CWO-4.  Statutory  re- 
quirements are  such  that  there  must 
be  “in-zone  eligibles”  before  a selec- 
tion board  can  consider  those  below 
the  zone.  Such  was  the  case  this  year; 
there  were  no  CWO-3s  in-zone 
eligibles— consequently , no  below-the- 
zoners  were  considered. 

This  situation  will  exist  again  in 
FY  74  as  no  CWO-3s  will  be  in  zone 


for  promotion  to  CWO-4.  The  FY  75 
selection  board  will  consider  both 
in-zone  and  helow-zone  CWO-3s  as 
it  is  the  next  board  that  has  CWO- 
3s  in  zone.  The  FY  74  selection  board 
would  consider  those  CWO-3s  that 
had  a date  of  rank  of  1 Jul  1970  or 
earlier.  As  noted  there  are  no  CWO-3s 
with  a date  of  rank  that  would  make 
them  eligible  for  selection  to  CWO-4. 
-Ed. 


r 


Reunions 


■\ 


News  of  reunions  of  ships  and  organi- 
zations will  be  carried  in  this  column  from 
time  to  time.  In  planning  a reunion,  best 
results  will  be  obtained  by  notifying  the 
Editor,  ALL  HANDS  Magazine  (Pers  164), 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.C.  20370,  four 
months  in  advance. 


• uss  Chikaskia  (AO  54)— A re- 
union of  crews  from  1960-67  will  be 
held  on  10  Mar  1973  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
Contact  BMC  D.  F.  Holland,  Navy 
Recruiting  Station,  74  E.  Gay  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 

• Pearl  Harbor  Survivors  Associa- 
tion— National  Convention  will  be 
held  4-8  Dec  1972  in  New  Orleans, 
La.  Contact  PHSA,  P.O.  Box  9212, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  90810. 

• NAS  Lincoln,  Neb.—Al\  past 
members  of  that  air  station.  A re- 
union is  planned  for  July  1973  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.  Contact  John  D.  Cejka, 
3145  N.  66th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
68507  (402)  466-7054,  or  George 
Neberman,  3140  N.  60th  St.,  Lin- 
coln, Neb.  (402)  434-7673. 

• uss  Charrette  ( DD  581)— A re- 
union will  be  held  on  27  Jul  1973.  I 
Contact  George  J.  Sumner,  Rt.  6, 
Box  23,  Tifton,  Ga.  31794. 

• uss  Essex  (CV  9)  (CVS  9)— A 
convention  will  be  held  7-9  Aug 
1973,  instead  of  21-23  Aug  1973  as 
previously  reported,  in  New  Orleans, 
La.  Contact  USS  Essex  CV  9,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  10123,  Louisville,  Kv. 
40210. 

• uss  Change  (AM  159)— A re- 
union is  being  planned  for  late  1972 
or  early  1973.  Contact  Robert  Abell, 
809  Baltimore  Ave.,  Clarksburg,  W. 
Va.  26301,  or  John  K.  Tabor,  1500 
Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15222. 
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{{Qanjo  Ben”  Blakeman  has  retired. 

° Banjo  Ben  is  an  entertainer  of  some  degree 
of  fame.  He  has  appeared  in  a full-length  movie, 
several  television  advertisements,  television  variety 
shows  and  nightclubs.  What  he  does  best— as  you 
have  probably  guessed  from  his  nickname— is  play 
the  banjo. 

But  it  isn’t  his  banjo  that  “Banjo  Ben”  has  hung 
up.  Rather,  it’s  his  chief’s  cap.  For  the  better  part 
of  the  past  34  years,  “Banjo  Ben”  has  been  officially 
known  to  the  U.  S.  Navy  as  Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate 
Benjamin  Blakeman. 

Ben  was  born  58  years  ago  in  New  Orleans,  where 
at  age  seven  he  began  playing  the  banjo.  His  teacher 
was  Manuel  Manetta,  the  same  man  who  taught  a 
guy  named  Louis  Armstrong  to  play  the  trumpet. 

Ben  went  west  to  school  and  played  football  at 
Southern  California.  He  joined  the  California  Na- 
tional Guard  in  1938.  He  worked  his  way  out  to 
Hawaii,  and  on  7 Dec  1941  he  found  himself  at 
Pearl  Harbor— in  the  midst  of  the  Japanese  attack. 
He  joined  the  Navy  early  in  1942  and  was  a diver 
until  a case  of  the  bends  hospitalized  him  for  13 
months. 


qince  that  time  Ben  has  served  at  a variety  of 
**  ships  and  stations,  including  five  tours  off  the 
coast  of  South  Vietnam.  His  military  medals  and 
decorations  are  numerous. 

But  Ben  was  busy  at  other  activities  during  all 
this  time.  Continuing  his  athletic  pursuits,  he  was 
once  fleet  boxing  champion  and  tournament  director 
for  Navy  athletic  and  talent  contests.  His  first  love, 
however,  was  the  banjo. 

In  1968  he  won  the  worldwide  All-Navy  Talent 
Contest  and  was  subsequently  a guest  on  the  Ed 
Sullivan,  Merv  Griffin  and  George  Jessel  shows.  Last 
year  he  headed  a group  of  musicians  who  serenaded 
visiting  progressive  jazz  star-composer  Dave  Brubeck 
at  Honolulu  International  Airport,  and  he  recently 
performed  at  Navy  receptions  honoring  Bob  Hope 
and  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.  In  1964  he  portrayed  a 
lieutenant  commander  in  the  movie  “In  Harm’s  Way.” 
The  list  goes  on  and  on,  including  television  com- 
mercials, night  spots  and  service  clubs. 

Ben’s  retirement  may  prove  as  busy  as  his  service 
days.  The  first  thing  he  plans  is  sailing  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  ss  Statendan  and  entertaining  pas- 
sengers. That  one  just  may  be  the  first  of  many 
world  cruises.  Otherwise,  Ben  plans  to  sit  on  the 
front  porch  of  his  new  hillside  home  overlooking 
Kailua-Kona,  Hawaii,  and  do  what  he  has  been 
doing  for  more  than  50  years  now— play  the  banjo 
and  watch  the  waves  roll  in. 
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• HANDY  FOR  CONVERSATION — A 
Navy  signalman  aboard  USS  Benja- 
min Stoddert  (DDG  22)  "talks"  to  a 
supply  ship  with  semaphore  flags  in  the 
Western  Pacific  during  a pause  in  oper- 
ations. Photo  by  PHCS  William  H.  Powers. 
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• FRONT  AND  BACK  COVER:  THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS 

throughout  the  Fleet  is  typified  by  this  colorful  display  of  lights 
at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk.  We  at  ALL  HANDS 
join  in  to  extend  to  all  hands  and  their  families  the  wish  tor  a 
happy  holiday  and  the  hope  of  a bright  future  ahead. 

• AT  LEFT:  ALOHA — AND  HOW!! — Miss  Cherrie  Wright  reaches 
up  to  give  a lei  and  a kiss  to  her  returning  boyfriend  PC3  Edward 
A.  Blusek,  oboard  the  USS  McMorris.  After  more  than  five  months 
on  deployment  to  the  Western  Pacific  McMorris  returned  to  Peorl 
Harbor  in  September. 
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: IT’S  MORE  THAN  SHIPS  AT  SEA 

PEOPLE  HELP 


NG  PEOPLE 

REGULARS  AND  RESERVES  LEND  A HAND 


ne  of  the  ways  in  which  a eonnotative  or  per- 
sonal  meaning  of  a word— as  opposed  to  the  for- 
mal definition  contained  in  a dictionary— can  be  dis- 
covered is  through  a series  of  word  pairings.  By  this 
method,  one  person  says  a word  and  another  person 
is  asked  to  respond  immediately  with  the  first  word 
that  comes  to  mind,  such  as:  snake— bite;  sky-blue; 
grass— green;  and  so  on.  Specific  responses  vary  among 
individuals,  but  probably  the  most  common  reaction 
to  “Navy”  would  be  “ships”— a response  which  is  cer- 
tainly understandable,  but  which  needs  to  be  ex- 
panded. 

The  back  cover  of  All  Hands  August  issue,  de- 
signed by  DM1  Norman  Butman,  contained  the  theme 
that  “the  Navy  is  more  than  ships  at  sea”  and  men- 
tioned some  of  the  things  which  Navy  means  to  its 
people.  With  an  insider’s  view,  Navy  people  and  their 
families  are,  of  course,  well  aware  of  all  that  the  Naw 
represents— the  opportunities  provided,  the  challenges 
presented,  and  the  many  services  rendered. 

But  what  does  the  Navy  mean  to  civilians  of  the 
nation  and  elsewhere?  To  many  civilians,  particularly 
those  affected  by  floods  in  the  eastern  United  States 
and  also  in  the  Philippines  this  past  summer,  the 
U.  S.  Navy  meant  assistance— and,  for  some,  survival. 
The  stories  recounted  below  are  typical  of  many  others 
in  which  U.  S.  Navy  units— men,  women  and  equip- 
ment-pitched in  during  the  year  now  coming  to  a 
close,  to  help  people  escape  and  recover  from  these 
disastrous  floods.  Chances  are  good  that  if  you  asked 
people  involved  in  these  floods  what  the  Navy  meant 
to  them,  they’d  respond  with  something  the  Navy  has 
always  been  to  people  in  trouble— a helping  hand. 

And  not  only  the  Regular  Navy— the  members  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  in  communities  throughout  the 
country  have  played  an  important  role  in  these  efforts. 
Here  are  just  a few  examples. 

A DRAMATIC  LIFESAVING  OPERATION  was  mounted  1)V 
**  helicopter  squadrons  out  of  NAS  Lakehurst,  N.  J., 
as  a result  of  this  summer’s  flooding  of  the  eastern 
United  States  caused  by  Hurricane  Agnes— said  to  be 
the  worst  in  the  nation’s  history.  Heavv  rains  began 
on  22  June  and  for  four  straight  davs  high  winds  and 

Left:  A small  boat  pulls  away  from  the  USS  Cayuga  (LST  1186) 
with  a load  of  emergency  rations  for  flood  victims  on  Luzon  in 
the  Republic  of  Philippines,  hard  hit  by  rains. 


onrushing  flood  waters  ravished  many  areas  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  Maryland,  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

Within  an  hour  after  the  first  call  for  help  came 
that  first  evening,  HC-2  had  a helicopter  in  the  air 
and  on  the  way  to  Pottstown,  Pa.  Piloted  by  Com- 
mander Mike  Marriott,  the  squadron  executive  officer, 
the  helo  was  flown  through  heavy  rains,  strong  winds, 
despite  tension  wires,  tall  trees  and  television  antennas 
in  a search  for  flood  victims.  “I  have  to  sav  that  in 
the  15  years  I’ve  been  flying,  I’ve  never  encountered 
tougher  conditions,”  the  commander  said  later. 

His  mission  was  just  the  beginning,  however.  The 
men  of  HC-2,  HS-15,  HS-75,  the  Marine  Air  Reserve 
Training  Detachment  and  the  Army  Aviation  Detach- 
ment worked  almost  continuously  during  those  four 
days  snatching  victims  from  the  rising  flood  waters. 

During  the  next  84  hours  these  squadrons  contin- 
ued round-the-clock  operations,  using  searchlights  to 
fight  the  darkness  and  lifting  victims  from  the  ground 
and  rooftops.  Several  times  aircrewmen  were  lowered 
to  help  homeowners  gather  themselves  and  a few  be- 
longings together. 

cancer  was  constant  and  came  from  many  sources 
—even,  inadvertently,  from  some  of  the  flood  vic- 
tims. One  man  was  found  stranded  on  the  roof  of  his 
house  and  when  a chopper  lowered  a cable  to  help 
him,  he  hesitated  and  decided  to  go  back  into  the 
house  for  something  he  had  forgotten.  Unbelievably 
—to  make  sure  the  helo  wouldn’t  leave— the  man  tied 
the  rescue  cable  to  his  chimney.  Before  he  returned, 
a strong  gust  of  wind  buffeted  the  helo  and  tore  the 
chimney  from  the  top  of  the  house.  (After  checking 
the  cable  and  gear,  the  helo  crew  lowered  it  again 
and  finally  got  the  man  out.) 

On  the  Susquehanna  River,  helicopters  handled  a 
different  operation.  Sandbags  were  being  used  to 
shore  up  the  dikes  near  Wilkes-Barre,  and  an  H-53 
chopper  was  dispatched  to  transport  the  bags.  Despite 
the  12,000  bags  this  helo  delivered,  the  waters  rose 
too  fast  and  the  dikes  broke  earlv  in  the  afternoon. 
Within  an  hour  every  available  helo  at  Lakehurst  was 
taking  part  in  the  operation  to  search  out  and  rescue 
still  more  victims. 

Ground  and  air  crews  worked  until  the  rains  and 
waters  eventually  began  to  subside.  Some  of  the  men 
worked  for  28  hours  with  little  rest  and  no  sleep— but 
it  paid  off.  During  the  84-hour  period,  HC-2,  for  ex- 
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ample,  rescued  or  transferred  611  persons— more  than 
a third  of  the  number  they  had  previously  rescued 
during  all  of  the  squadron’s  25-year  history. 

»A#HILE  THE  LAKEHURST  HELO  SQUADRONS  were  busy 
^ * combating  the  flood  with  their  air  operations,  the 
Naval  Reserve  Center  in  nearby  Avoca,  Pa.,  was  pro- 
viding essential  communications  and  logistic  support. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Howard  Glad,  who  was  pro- 
moted to  his  present  rank  during  the  height  of  flood 
operations,  had  arrived  a few  weeks  before  to  take 
command  of  the  Reserve  Center  at  Avoca,  located  be- 
tween Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre. 

LCDR  Glad  first  heard  flash  flood  warnings  while 
returning  home  from  work  on  the  evening  of  22  June 
and  a quick  look  at  the  38-foot  dike  across  the  street 
from  his  apartment  was  enough  to  convince  him  that 
trouble  was  on  the  way.  The  center’s  executive  officer, 
Chief  Petty  Officer  William  Golden,  helped  LCDR 
Glad  move  some  furniture  upstairs  and  suggested  that 
Glad,  his  wife,  and  their  babv  spend  the  night  at 
Chief  Golden’s  house  which  was  farther  from  the  dike 
and  set  up  on  a high  foundation. 

Before  going  to  bed  that  night,  LCDR  Glad  called 
the  state  police  to  offer  the  Naval  Reserve  Center  for 
emergency  use  if  necessary.  This  night  proved  to  be 
a short  one  — they  were  all  ordered  to  evacuate 
at  4:30  a.m.  At  this  point  the  chief,  his  family,  some 
neighbors  and  the  Glads  went  up  to  the  Reserve  Cen- 
ter. Since  their  house  seemed  to  be  in  no  apparent 
danger,  the  Goldens  took  only  what  they  were  wear- 
ing—not  knowing  that  by  the  afternoon  there  would 
be  three  feet  of  water  in  the  upstairs  portion  of  their 
home. 

^nce  at  the  center,  Glad  began  organizing  for  the 
worst.  He  knew  that  the  center  was  well  suited  to 
become  a command  post  if  necessary,  since  it  was  well 
above  the  river  and  only  a few  minutes  away  from 
the  airport.  The  commander  started  calling  for  food 
and  provisions  and  asked  radio  stations  to  broadcast 
a call  for  Naval  Reservists  in  the  area  to  report  to  the 
center.  Without  hesitation  he  committed  himself  and 
his  Reservists  to  the  task  ahead. 

A call  came  in  for  sandbags  and  pillow  cases  to 
shore  up  the  dike,  so  LCDR  Glad  called  the  Naval 
District  Disaster  Control  Officer  in  Philadelphia  who 
arranged  for  Marines  to  fly  17,000  Army  sandbags  to 
Wilkes-Barre.  Meanwhile,  people  began  reporting  at 
the  center.  Other  Navymen  who  had  been  forced  out 
of  their  homes  were  arriving  with  their  families  and 
by  9:00  a.m.  there  were  20  dependents  at  the  center. 

Most  of  the  sailors  were  helping  to  fill  sandbags, 
while  LCDR  Glad  kept  calling  for  more  provisions— 
still  more  sandbags,  37,000  cots,  40  telephone  lines. 
Thinking  back  over  the  first  few  hours,  Glad  said, 
“Nobody  knew  exactly  what  we  needed  or  how  many, 
so  I figured  it  was  better  to  go  ahead  and  place  an 
order  than  to  spend  hours  doing  arithmetic.  There 
wasn’t  any  accounting— I didn’t  even  know  to  whom 
I was  talking.  When  I found  someone  who  could  pro- 
duce, I took  his  name  so  I could  get  his  help  again. 


Top:  An  HC-2  Fleet  Angel  houls  in  a flood-trapped  citizen  in 
Pottstown,  Pa.  Above:  For  days  the  nerve  center  for  the  relief 
operation  was  LCDR  Glad's  office  in  Avoca,  Pa. 


I just  told  them  what  we  needed— and  that  we  needed 
it  now.” 

P\ESPITE  THE  JOINT  efforts  of  hundreds  of  men  and 
women,  civilian  and  military,  long-haired  and 
short-haired,  the  dike  gave  way  in  Wilkes-Barre  at 
1130  on  23  June.  Ordered  away  from  the  break  with 
the  other  volunteers,  the  Reservists  immediately 
sought  other  places  where  they  could  help. 

POl  Leonard  Dermont,  P02  Thomas  Kenney,  and 
some  other  Reservists  began  working  on  radio  com- 
munications problems  at  the  center  and  were  able  to 
throw  together  a hastily  contrived  system— but  one 
that  worked.  At  last  there  was  a way  for  the  Civil 
Defense  headquarters,  state  police,  relief  workers  with 
PRC25  radios,  the  airport  tower,  evacuation  helicop- 
ters, military  field  units,  hams  and  the  Naval  Reserve 
Center  to  talk  to  each  other. 

This  communication  system  was  immediately  put 
to  use  in  directing  helicopter  evacuations.  The  Re- 
serve Center  told  the  helos  where  they  were  needed 
and  POl  John  Murphy  guided  them  to  the  spots 
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Top:  The  ground  control  center  at  the  Scranton/Wilkes-Barre  air- 
port. Above,  left:  Putting  together  a communications  network  for 
relief  operations.  Above,  right:  Cooking  for  hundreds  of  men. 


where  he  helped  get  victims  into  the  aircraft  from 
the  hoist. 

“The  pickup  that  worried  me  most,”  Murphy  said, 
“was  when  we  had  to  get  a bedridden  woman  of  about 
85  out  of  a house.  We  had  to  tie  her  to  a stretcher, 
pass  her  through  a broken  window  and  then  hoist  her 
to  the  helo  from  a fire  escape  platform.  I was  nervous, 
but  it  worked.” 

^nperations  continued  at  a frantic  pace  even 
though  the  number  of  volunteer  Naval  Reservists 
swelled  from  19  to  almost  400.  LCDR  Glad  told  these 
men  early  in  the  operation  that  there  wasn’t  time  to 
pass  all  decisions  to  him  or  a congressman,  who  had 
arrived  at  the  center  shortly  after  the  dike  broke.  Glad 
told  the  men  to  make  their  own  decisions  in  most 
cases  and  he  would  back  them  up.  The  men  in  the 
center  ended  up  controlling  the  arrivals  and  depar- 
tures of  aircraft  at  the  airport,  the  rescue  operations, 
and  the  receiving,  storage  and  distribution  of  food 
and  relief  supplies.  And  the  system  worked. 

The  men  on  the  radios  continued  their  talkathon 


for  days  in  the  center  as  they  moved  through  crisis 
after  crisis.  POl  Dermont  received  a call  from  an 
emergency  hospital  set  up  on  a local  college  campus 
which  needed  isolettes  for  two  premature  babies  just 
delivered  there.  Dermont  was  able  to  locate  the  equip- 
ment at  a Scranton  hospital  and,  since  weather  con- 
ditions ruled  out  an  air  drop,  he  got  the  state  police 
to  send  a car.  Rut  the  isolettes  wouldn’t  fit  in  the  car 
so  he  sent  a Navy  truck  from  the  center.  Once  loaded, 
it  reached  the  emergency  hospital  via  a 90-mile  back 
road  with  police  escort.  The  babies— which  the  at- 
tendants had  wrapped  in  aluminum  foil,  of  all  things 
—were  saved. 

pLOOD  waters  of  the  meandering  Susquehanna  also 
* took  their  toll  in  the  area  of  Bainbridge,  Md.  Once 
again  Navy  people  were  instrumental  in  helping  to 
minimize  the  disaster.  Responding  to  a call  for  assist- 
ance from  state  police  on  the  morning  of  22  June, 
Navvmen  from  NTG  Bainbridge  immediatelv  went  to 
work  in  helping  to  evacuate  more  than  370  persons 
from  nearby  towns  and  formed  emergency  crews  at 
the  Bainbridge  dispensary  and  galley  to  assist  these 
people  after  their  arrival. 

During  the  flood’s  preliminary  stages  buses  were/ 
used  to  evacuate  people  from  Port  Deposit.  When  the 
water  rose  too  high  for  buses,  Bainbridge  sailors,  using 
12  boats,  rowed  door-to-door  through  the  town  evac- 
uating anyone  who  wanted  to  leave.  Eventuallv  the 
current  became  too  swift  for  the  boats— forcing  the 
men  to  get  out  in  chest-deep  water  and  push  them  to 
drv  land— but  an  Armv  amphibious  craft  made  a final 
sweep  of  the  town  to  ensure  that  everyone  was  evac- 
uated. 

Emergency  quarters  staffed  by  medical  teams  were 
set  up  in  barracks  and  special  wards,  manned  bv 
about  35  corpsmen  throughout  the  crisis,  were  desig- 
nated for  178  ambulatory  evacuees  from  the  Perry 
Point  Veterans  Hospital.  Meanwhile,  commissarvmen 
remained  on  emergency  status  to  feed  370  evacuees— 
preparing  a total  of  about  2000  extra  meals— and 
emergency  crews  from  the  supply  department  pro- 
vided continuous  logistic  support  to  keep  all  these 
operations  going. 

**#hile  flood  victims  were  being  cared  for  at  NTG 
**  Bainbridge,  two  Navy  Seabees  and  a civilian 
public  works  employee  paddled  into  the  swift  current 
of  the  Susquehanna  in  a daring  exploit  which  put 
back  into  operation  a water  pump  serving  both  Bain- 
bridge and  Port  Deposit.  UT1  Robert  Woods,  BUI 
Paul  Dunn  and  a civilian,  Paul  Arnold,  rowed  their 
boat  directly  upstream  in  order  to  hit  a fence  sur- 
rounding the  pumping  station— a small  error  in  direc- 
tion would  have  carried  them  into  the  mainstream  of 
the  dangerous  current. 

Fortunately  their  aim  was  perfect  and,  once  at  the 
fence,  Mr.  Arnold  swam  underwater  to  unlock  the 
gate  which  was  in  about  six  feet  of  water.  When  he 
returned  to  the  other  men,  however,  the  boat  began 
drifting  into  the  swift  current  and,  had  they  not  grab- 
bed onto  the  fence,  chances  are  the  three  and  the  boat 
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would  have  been  lost.  Finally  they  managed  to  get 
beyond  the  fence,  climb  up  the  pumping  station  struc- 
ture, and  put  the  pump  back  into  full  operation— 
thereby  restoring  the  crucial  water  supply  for  Bain- 
bridge  and  Port  Deposit. 

•the  elmira-corning  area  in  southern  New  York 
* State  was  another  victim  of  Agnes’  furv  and  when 
the  Chemung  River  overflowed  her  dikes.  Naval  Re- 
servists of  Surface  Division  3-62  in  Horseheads,  N.  Y., 
wasted  no  time  in  getting  organized.  Commander 
Roger  Wadsworth,  CO  of  3-62,  immediately  contact- 
ed Third  Naval  District  headquarters  in  New  York 
City  and  requested  helicopters  and  pumping  and  com- 
munications equipment. 

Within  24  hours  a special  naval  communications 
team  arrived  and  began  operating  the  Military  Affili- 
ate Radio  System  (MARS)— which  provided  the 
stricken  area  with  its  only  source  of  outside  commu- 
nications. Using  this  system,  civic  leaders  were  able 
to  contact  the  state’s  Civil  Defense  director  in  Albany, 
and  requests  could  be  sent  for  food,  water,  equipment 
and  medicine. 

Teletype  communications  also  played  an  important 
role  in  this  community.  Since  telephone  lines  were 
down,  the  Navy  provided  special  assistance  by  which 
citizens  were  able  to  notify  relatives  anywhere  in  the 
U.  S.  of  their  condition  via  this  teletype  service— at 
no  cost  to  the  individual.  More  than  5500  messages 
were  sent  during  one  week. 

The  Navy’s  pumping  operations  provided  another 
vital  function  during  this  disaster.  Assisted  by  men 
and  equipment  from  various  other  Reserve  units 
throughout  the  state,  3-62  set  up  four-man  pumping 
teams  that  worked  around  the  clock.  Initially  these 
teams  worked  at  civic  buildings  such  as  city  hall,  the 
post  office,  fire  houses,  and  schools;  later  they  branch- 
ed out  to  the  hardest  hit  neighborhoods,  pumping  out 
basements  and  ground  floors  of  private  homes.  In  one 
area,  four  pumps  operated  continuously  for  more  than 
50  hours,  pumping  about  six  million  gallons  of  water. 

Flood  victims  in  this  area  were  aided  by  still  an- 
other service  provided  by  the  Naval  Reserve.  A medi- 
cal center,  under  the  direction  of  Commander  Milton 
Lapp  (MC),  was  set  up  outside  of  Corning  where 
about  10  corpsmen  worked  with  CDR  Lapp  in  treat- 
ing more  than  2500  patients. 

P ventually,  Hurricane  Agnes’  force  dwindled,  rivers 
^ slowly  receded  to  their  normal  levels  and  people 
returned  to  their  homes— or  what  was  left  of  them.  The 
danger  was  gone,  but  for  many  the  tragedy  was  just 
beginning.  The  destruction  was  incredible— many  were 
left  homeless,  farmers  often  lost  a whole  year’s  crops 
and  income,  cars  floated  away,  roads  collapsed,  build- 
ings and  furniture  were  totally  ruined,  and  businesses 
were  wrecked.  Sometimes  entire  communities  were 
devastated. 

Navy  people  couldn’t  prevent  the  tragedy  — any 
more  than  they  could  stop  the  floods  — but,  as  during 
the  floods,  Navy  people  were  there  to  help. 


At  NTC  Bainbridge  an  old  “grinder”— previousb 
used  to  train  World  War  II  and  Korean  conflict  re- 
cruits—was  converted  into  a mobile  home  park  to 
house  families  left  homeless  bv  the  floods.  The  Navv 
combined  its  efforts  with  those  of  several  other  federal 
organizations  and  “Flood  Citv,”  now  capable  of  hous- 
ing up  to  52  families,  quickly  sprang  up  on  the  grind- 
er. Within  two  months  after  the  floods,  about  25  mo- 
bile homes  were  occupied,  an  eight-foot  high  fence 
was  erected  around  the  site,  and  Gate  10  to  Bain- 
bridge, which  had  not  been  used  for  several  vears, 
was  reopened. 

About  a month  after  the  flooding  Susquehanna 
devastated  the  Wilkes-Barre/Scranton  area  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Navy  Seabees  from  throughout  the  United 
States  began  converging  on  the  area  to  provide  emer- 
gency flood  relief.  Working  out  of  the  Avoea  Reserve 
Center,  about  50  Seabee  construction  electricians  from 
units  in  Davisville,  R.  I.,  Gulfport,  Miss.,  and  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif.,  spent  about  two  weeks  in  the  area 
connecting  home  electrical  service  meters  to  primarv 
circuit  boxes.  By  the  time  thev  were  through,  the  Sea- 
bees  had  provided  electrical  service  connections  to 
about  13,000  homes. 

Below,  left:  A weary  Naval  Reservist  trudges  his  way  into  another 
flooded  area.  Below,  right:  Pumping  team  preparing  gear  for  an- 
other long  day.  Bottom:  The  relief  operations  at  Pocono  Downs 
went  on  day  and  night  in  wake  of  Hurricane  Agnes. 
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iki  ot  long  after  hurricane  agnes  left  her  mark 
^ on  the  eastern  United  States,  people  in  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  suffered  through  monsoon 
rains  that  were  reportedly  the  heaviest  and  most  dam- 
aging in  recent  history,  surpassed  only  by  the  record 
rainfall  in  1930.  More  than  30  continuous  days  of  tor- 
rential rainfall  caused  extensive  and  disastrous  flood- 
ing in  places  like  Olongapo  City— which  at  one  point 
was  between  50  and  75  per  cent  under  water.  Subic 
received  about  70  inches  of  rain,  Clark  Air  Force  Base 
about  80,  and  Baguio  City— located  in  the  hardest  hit 
province  of  Central  Luzon— reported  more  than  185 
inches  of  rain  and  about  700  homes  washed  away. 

When  it  became  obvious  that  the  heavy  monsoon 
rains  were  probably  going  to  continue  much  longer 
than  expected,  the  Philippine  National  Disaster  Co- 
ordination Center  requested— and  got— U.  S.  military 
assistance.  Relief  operations  were  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  Rear  Admiral  John  H.  Dick,  USN, 
comnavforphilippines  at  Subic  Bay  Naval  Base. 
Relief  goods  were  supplied  by  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment, United  States  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (usaid),  various  Philippine  charitable  agen- 
cies and  U.  S.  military  bases  in  the  Philippines. 


Below:  Navy  Seabees  pitched  in  to  clean  out  the  debris  resulting 
from  Agnes.  Bottom:  Food  and  emergency  supplies  were  loaded 
aboard  Navy  helicopters  at  the  Scranton/Wilkes-Barre  Airport  dis- 
tributions center. 


NE  OF  THE  NAVY  SHIPS  ON  HAND  to  provide  assist- 
ance  was  the  helicopter  carrier  uss  Tripoli  (LPH 
10)  and  her  contingent  of  about  25  Marine  transport 
helos.  These  units  evacuated  refugees  and  distributed 
relief  food  and  other  supplies  in  the  severely  flooded 
Central  Luzon  area. 

When  Tripoli,  which  was  already  engaged  in  other 
disaster  relief  operations,  got  the  call  for  helicopter 
assistance,  Captain  Hal  Stewart,  Chief  of  Staff  to 
RADM  Dick,  quickly  responded  bv  organizing  the 
collection  of  relief  supplies  and  arranging  for  a Tripoli 
helo  to  fly  these  materials  to  isolated  barrios,  or  vil- 
lages, that  previous  relief  flights  hadn’t  reached. 

The  much-needed  supplies  — largely  provided 
through  Project  Handclasp  and  collected  by  Tripoli 
crewmen— consisted  of  rice,  breakfast  cereals,  baby 
foods,  “nutribuns”  (vitamin-packed  bread),  instant 
breakfast,  powdered  fruit  drink  and  soap— all  totaling 
nearly  two  tons.  Supplies  were  loaded  on  board  the 
helo  at  Subic  Bay  Naval  Base  and  two  hours  later 
were  in  the  hands  of  grateful  Filipinos  in  several  iso- 
lated barrios. 

At  each  stop  the  helo  made,  flood-ravaged  villagers 
eagerly  helped  unload  the  greatly  appreciated  food 
supplies.  “Man-o-man,”  exclaimed  one  of  the  helo 
crewmen  after  a run,  “when  that  old  lady  in  Maguis- 
guis  was  jumping  up  and  down  with  happiness  and 
then  put  her  arms  around  me  and  gave  me  a hug  and 
kiss  on  the  cheek,  saying  ‘thank  you’  with  that  big 
smile  of  hers,  it  made  everything  worthwhile.’’ 

Ill  ORKING  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  TRIPOLI  in  provid- 
ing  relief  assistance  was  uss  Cayuga  (LST 
1186),  anchored  in  the  Lingayen  Gulf  off  the  shore 
of  northern  Central  Luzon.  Tripoli  helos  made  shuttle 
flights  between  Cayuga  and  nearby  Lingayen  Airport 
transporting  rice,  bread  and  milk  for  distribution  to 
nearbv  cities.  The  helos  made  13  flights  from  Cayuga’s 
helicopter  platform,  carrying  about  3500  pounds  of 
food  on  each  run,  and  Cayuga  also  served  as  a refuel- 
ing station. 

Approximately  30  concerned  sailors  from  uss  Han- 
cock (CVA  19)  made  good  use  of  an  in-port  period 
in  Subic  Bav  to  help  three  missionaries  hit  hard  by 
the  floods.  Their  first  undertaking  was  the  New  Tribes 
Missionary  Training  School  about  nine  miles  north 
of  Olongapo  City.  The  school,  used  to  train  Filipino 
missionaries  for  work  in  the  mountains,  had  been  hit 
by  raging  waters  of  the  Bulate  River  which  runs 
through  the  school’s  grounds. 

q ome  of  hancock’s  men  helped  the  missionaries 
^ divert  the  river  in  three  locations,  saving  a road 
and  creating  a small  swimming  hole  for  the  children 
in  the  process.  Others  went  to  work  on  the  school’s 
electrical  system  and,  by  the  time  they  were  finished, 
were  able  to  fix  two  generators  and  install  about  1500 
feet  of  cable  in  the  six  buildings  that  comprise  the 
training  complex. 

Still  another  group  of  Hancock  sailors  repaired  por- 
tions of  a two-inch  pipe  that  runs  from  the  school  to 
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a natural  spring  reservoir  about  400  feet  upstream. 
Part  of  that  pipe  had  been  washed  away  by  the  river 
and,  until  the  sailors  arrived,  the  missionaries  didn’t 
have  any  tools  for  repairing  it.  Besides  helping  to 
divert  the  river,  repairing  the  pipe  and  doing  elec- 
trical work,  Hancock  sailors  also  provided  these  mis- 
sionaries—and  two  others  in  separate  locations— with 
boxes  of  food,  clothing  and  medical  supplies. 

■ n the  zambales  province  of  Central  Luzon,  10 
* Seabees  from  Construction  Battalion  Maintenance 
Unit  302  worked  continuously  for  more  than  20  hours 
to  replace  a washed-out  bridge— and  this  was  only  the 
beginning.  This  bridge,  located  about  13  miles  north 
of  Subic  Bay,  is  the  only  land  link  between  the  naval 
base  and  San  Miguel  Naval  Communications  Station 
—and  the  only  route  by  which  supplies  and  rescuers 
could  reach  the  northern  part  of  the  province. 

Seabees  got  the  call  for  help  early  on  a Saturday 
morning  and  by  two  o’clock  that  same  day  they  were 
on  the  road  in  convoy,  transporting  the  necessary 


equipment— including  more  than  40  tons  of  steel  and 
timber— on  a trailer.  Traveling  over  an  extremely  pot- 
holed  and  water-eroded  road,  the  slow-moving  convov 
took  about  three  hours  to  reach  the  washed-out  bridge. 

First  reports  indicated  that  both  approaches  to  the 
bridge  were  washed  out,  isolating  people  on  both  sides 
of  tbe  rampaging  river.  Upon  arrival,  however,  the 
Seabees  found  that  only  the  south  approach  was  com- 
pletely washed  out,  leaving  a gap  of  about  20  feet. 
The  north  approach  had  one  lane  washed  out,  but  the 
other  remained  firmly  in  place. 

The  first  20  hours  was  only  the  beginning  of  inten- 
sive work  which  lasted  about  a week— but  their  efforts 
did  not  go  unappreciated  or  unadmired.  One  time  as 
they  came  through  the  gate  at  Subic  Bay,  the  Marine 
sentry  remarked,  “Pass  on— you  Seabees  are  the  only 
people  I know  who  could  work  like  that.” 

■klAVY  PEOPLE  STATIONED  AT  SUBIC  BAY  Were  also 
busy  during  the  floods.  Chief  petty  officers  from 
the  naval  station  and  their  wives  assisted  the  Project 
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Handclasp  coordinator  in  the  Philippines  in  collecting 
clothing.  Beach  Master  Unit  No.  l’s  detachment  used 
a light  amphibious  reconnaissance  cargo  (LARC)  in 
evacuating  more  than  500  Filipino  families  from  deep 
water  and  rooftops  along  the  Santa  Ana  River. 

Subic  Bay  Naval  Station  Food  Services  Division 
baked  and  prepared  thousands  of  nutribuns  for  deliv- 
ery to  flood  victims.  These  buns,  similar  in  appearance 
to  American  hamburgers,  contain  more  than  17  grams 
of  protein  and  other  vital  food  elements  fulfilling  nu- 
tritional requirements  for  one  person  for  a day.  The 
nutribuns  were  distributed  by  volunteers  from  the 
base  public  affairs  office  and  transient  barracks. 

P or  people  in  the  Philippines  and  those  in  the 
* eastern  United  States,  last  summer’s  floods  are  still 
more  than  a memory,  in  many  ways  it’s  a bitter  mem- 
ory, of  the  danger  and  the  incredible  destruction. 

But  in  at  least  one  sense  it  could  be  termed  a sweet 
memory— one  of  people  helping  people.  Any  person 
involved  in  these  floods— whether  in  trouble  himself 


Clockwise  from  left:  Novymen  worked  'round  the  clock  baking 
nutribuns  for  flood  victims.  (2)  Rescuing  Filipino  families  in 
Olangapo  City.  (3)  A Navy  helicopter  brings  emergency  relief  sup- 
plies. (4)  Grateful  villagers  wave  to  a Navy  helicopter.  (5)  Rescuing 
a blind  Filipino  flood  victim.  (6)  Seabees  load  food  aboard  heli- 
copter at  Pocono  Downs,  Pa.  (7)  Loading  food  for  distribution  in 
Luzon.  (8)  Light  Amphibious  Reconnaissance  Cargo  Vehicle. 

or  helping  others  get  out  of  trouble— is  not  likelv  to 
forget  his  or  her  experience  for  a long  time.  The  chal- 
lenge was  enormous,  but  it  was  met  head  on  by  an 
even  greater  force— the  cooperation  of  people  who  care 
about  people. 

The  unbroken  spirit  of  determination  which  per- 
sisted throughout  these  crises  was  probably  best  sum- 
med up  on  an  improvised  sign  hanging  in  the  Avoca 
Reserve  Center.  It  was  an  adaptation  of  a slogan  pop- 
ularized by  Seabees  overseas,  and  read:  “We  have  done 
so  much  with  so  little  for  so  long,  we  can  now  do  the 
impossible  with  nothing.” 

— J02  Jim  Trezise 
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A nyone  who  has  logged  time  curled  up  on  a hard- 
™ wood  bench  waiting  to  make  air  connections 
would  certainly  appreciate  a layover  in  the  Twin 
Cities  International  Airport  in  Minnesota.  Not  nec- 
essarily because  the  benches  there  are  softer  than  any- 
where else,  but  because  the  airport  houses  a Service- 
men’s Center  that  features  bunk  beds  with  clean,  crisp 
sheets. 

Of  course,  not  all  of  the  36,000  servicemen  who 
registered  in  the  guest  book  since  the  Center  opened 
a little  more  than  two  years  ago  have  bunked-in,  but 
most  have  enjoyed  many  of  the  accommodating  fea- 
tures. Many,  perhaps,  were  in  awe  that  such  a facility 
actually  did  exist,  and  to  such  an  extensive  degree. 

Right:  ADM  Thomas  Moorer,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
enjoys  a game  of  pool  at  the  Servicemen's  Center.  Below:  Guest 
register  is  signed  by  CAPT  R.  G.  Altmann,  deputy  commander. 
Naval  Air  Reserve  Forces,  during  a tour  at  the  airport. 


But  it  does,  and  in  an  atmosphere  that  nearlv  rivals 
that  of  an  exclusive  club.  Within  a spacious  2100- 
square-foot  area  of  the  terminal,  the  Twin  Cities  Serv- 
icemen’s Center  offers  a lounge,  complemented  with 
over-stuffed  furniture;  a kitchenette,  stocked  with  hot 
dogs,  luncheon  meats  and  sundries;  a game  room, 
equipped  with  pool  table  and  ping  pong  table,  and, 
as  mentioned,  a sleeping  room. 

It  costs  a visiting  serviceman  nothing  to  make  him- 
self at  home  here.  He  can  find  everything  neeessarv 
to  sew  on  a loose  button,  or  press  a wrinkled  jumper, 
or  shine  a pair  of  shoes,  or  write  a letter  home,  or 
shave  a five-o’clock  shadow  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. All  these  services— from  food  to  stationery— are 
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furnished  free  of  charge  and  are  available  around  the 
clock,  seven  days  a week. 

It  could  be  said  that  the  Servicemen’s  Center  of 
Minnesota  is  trulv  a civic  success  in  that  no  financial 
support  is  received  from  any  government  or  United 
Fund  agency.  Instead,  expenses  are  offset  bv  dona- 
tions from  veteran,  military,  fraternal  and  other  or- 
ganizations and  their  auxiliaries,  along  with  private 
business  and  individual  contributions,  mostly  local. 

qupported  by  volunteers  who  man  the  Center  to 
^ help  keep  expenses  to  a minimum,  the  organizers 
estimate  that  one  dollar  is  spent  on  each  visitor  and 
each  volunteer  devotes  from-  four  to  six  hours  at  a 


stretch  toward  the  cause. 

Such  effort  has  not  gone  unnoticed  these  past  two 
years.  Many  favorable  comments  and  letters  from 
guests  and  concerned  citizens  have  been  addressed 
to  the  Center,  including  a complimentary  letter  from 
the  White  House.  The  volunteers  have  also  earned 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  military  depart- 
ments and  display  a Navy  Certificate  of  Appreciation, 
and  a Marine  Corps  Recruiting  Service  Award  among 
their  recognitions. 

Every  day  an  estimated  75  traveling  servicemen 
visit  the  Servicemen’s  Center,  some  faced  with  ex- 
tended layovers.  No  wonder  the  Twin  Cities  Airport 
has  so  many  benches. 


Above:  A traveling  serviceman  relaxes  in  the  lounge  of  the  Center. 
Below:  RADM  E.  J.  Zimmermann  inspects  berthing  facilities  avail- 
able to  traveling  service  personnel  at  Twin  Cities,  Minnesota. 
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1*#HILE  THE  CHARTS  MOST  USED  BY  MEN  in  ships  are 
those  which  help  them  navigate  harbors  and 
operate  near  the  shore,  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency 
Hydrographic  Center  (dmahc)  also  compiles  and 
publishes  bathymetric  charts.  These  not  only  indicate 
the  underwater  features  of  areas  close  to  shore  but  in 
blue  water  as  well.  By  comparing  available  informa- 
tion on  surveyed  ocean  areas  with  the  soundings  ob- 
tained by  his  ship,  a navigator  can  get  a good  idea  of 
where  he  is  in  the  seemingly  trackless  ocean. 

The  fix  a navigator  will  obtain,  however,  is  only  a 
relative  one  for  the  art  of  making  bathymetric  charts 
is  really  in  its  infancy.  Some  might  be  surprised  to 
leam  that  man  knows  less  about  underwater  geogra- 
phy than  he  knows  about  the  surface  of  the  moon.  The 
reason  for  this  gap  in  seagoing  knowledge,  of  course, 
has  been  man’s  inability  (until  fairly  recently)  to 
penetrate  the  ocean  depths.  This,  coupled  with  a lack 
of  any  real  need  to  know,  resulted  in  a spectacular 
dearth  of  information  concerning  the  mountains, 
ridges,  plains,  and  canyons  which  lie  beneath  the 
world’s  oceans. 

It  wasn’t  until  the  1850s  that  U.  S.  Navy  ships, 
operating  under  instructions  prepared  by  Lieutenant 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  gathered  information  for 
the  first  chart  which  showed  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean 
basin’s  topography.  Much  of  this  information  was 
based  on  guesswork.  Inadequacies  of  early  charting 
notwithstanding,  the  very  fact  that  a bathymetric  chart 
could  have  been  made  at  that  time  was  remarkable 
and  was  due  largely  to  the  Navy’s  persistence  in  at- 
tempting to  improve  the  sounding  techniques  of  that 


rather  unscientific  period  of  history. 

The  relatively  primitive  sounding  techniques  of  the 
day  were  coupled  with  a lack  of  interest  in  the  ocean 
bottom.  It  wasn’t  until  the  laying  of  a trans-Atlantic 
telegraphic  cable  captured  American  imagination  that 
the  nation  took  the  first  step  toward  bathymetric 
charting.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century.  Con- 
gress gave  the  Navy  the  responsibility  of  making  daily 
depth  soundings  when  in  blue  water.  Bv  1885,  so 
many  soundings  had  been  taken,  that  a series  of  plot- 
ting charts  were  prepared  by  the  Navy  Hydrographic 
Office  for  the  purposes  of  recording  and  presenting  the 
newly  obtained  data. 

hen  Dr.  Harvey  C.  Hayes  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Experimental  Station  at  Annapolis  invented  his 
sonic  depth  finder  in  1921,  the  number  of  actual 
soundings  of  more  than  550  fathoms  was  tallied  and 
found  to  total  nearly  15,000— an  average  of  one  sound- 
ing for  each  5500  square  miles  of  the  Atlantic;  one 
for  each  10,000  square  miles  of  the  Pacific;  and  one 
for  each  10,500  square  miles  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

This  of  course  was  sparse  information,  but  it  was 
valuable  and  provided  the  springboard  which  (if 
you’ll  pardon  the  pun)  got  bathymetric  charting  off 
the  ground. 

The  big  advantage  of  the  Hayes  depth  finder  was 
that  a ship  using  it  could  gather  data  without  first 
having  to  stop.  The  first  time  the  new  device  was 
tried,  900  deep  soundings  were  made  on  a voyage 
between  Newport  and  Gibraltar.  Later,  after  a 1922 
earthquake  in  Chile,  two  Navy  destroyers,  uss  Hull 
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(DD  330)  and  Corry  (DD  334),  were  fitted  with  the 
new  invention  so  that  they  could  make  earthquake 
investigations  off  California.  In  1923,  these  two  ships 
ran  about  5800  miles  of  sounding  lines  between  San 
Diego  and  San  Francisco  between  the  100-  and  2000- 
fathom  curves.  These,  together  with  other  soundings, 
resulted  in  a survey  of  about  34,000  square  miles. 

•the  product  was  the  first  bathymetric  chart  com- 
* piled  by  the  Navy  Hydrographic  Office  exclusively 
from  sonic  soundings.  Because  of  the  excellence  of 
their  work,  Hull  and  Corny  were  later  called  back  for 
an  encore— sounding  a cable  route  between  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  Seward,  Alaska. 

By  1925,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  ship 
Lydonia  had  installed  a sonic  depth  finder  called  a 
“Fathometer”  and  bathymetric  charts  intended  pri- 
marily for  surface  ship  navigation  began  to  appear.  A 
chart  of  the  coastal  waters  between  San  Diego  and 
Santa  Rosa  Island  showed  a combination  of  depth 
curves  and  soundings  to  emphasize  underwater  con- 
figurations rather  than  the  many  soundings  with  few 
depth  curves  which  was  the  usual  procedure.  This  new 
technique  better  brought  out  the  ridges,  valleys  and 
other  characteristics  of  the  ocean  floor,  making  it  pos- 
sible for  a navigator  to  correlate  the  depth  information 
shown  on  marine  maps  with  the  data  picked  up  by 
his  own  ship’s  sounding  apparatus. 

Of  course,  most  sailors  know  that  depth  contours 
are  now  in  common  use  on  all  conventional  marine 
charts  to  show  significant  features  such  as  channels 
and  shoals.  For  those  who  aren’t  familiar  with  marine 


charts,  however,  it  might  be  well  to  mention  here  that 
a contour  map  of  underwater  areas  looks  very  much 
like  a surface  topographical  map  except  that  depths 
are  indicated  rather  than  heights  as  on  land  maps. 

A good  rule  of  thumb  in  establishing  a chart’s  re- 
liability  has  always  been:  the  more  soundings,  the 
greater  reliability.  However,  there  is  a recent  trend  to 
show  fewer  soundings  on  conventional  charts  where 
underwater  features  are  well  known  but  this  isn’t  to 
contrad'ct  the  importance  of  soundings  in  establishing 
a chart’s  reliability.  On  the  contrary,  when  fewer 
soundings  are  shown,  chart  makers  must  be  verv  se- 
lective in  choosing  soundings  for  use  with  the  contour 
lines  on  their  charts,  especially  those  used  for  navigat- 
ing inside  the  100-fathom  curve. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  are  only  a few  scattered 
areas  of  the  oceans  in  which  accuracy  of  ocean  depths 
and  contours  has  been  achieved.  The  reason:  limited 
information  available  to  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency 
Hydrographic  Center  on  which  to  base  a completely 
reliable  bathymetric  chart.  At  the  present  time,  only 
the  major  features  of  the  ocean  floor  are  sufficiently 
well  known  to  provide  any  great  assistance  to  naviga- 
tors. That  isn’t  to  say  that  there  aren’t  large  numbers 
of  echo  soundings  now  in  the  Hydrographic  Center’s 
computer  memory  banks.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  information  gathered  by  Navy 
and  other  ships  was  acquired  before  modem  naviga- 
tion systems  were  installed  in  ships  and  echo  sounders 
had  achieved  today’s  accuracy.  As  a result,  both  po- 
sition and  depth  soundings  in  many  parts  of  the 
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oceans  are  seriously  questioned  when  they  are  avail- 
able at  all. 

By  1949,  the  Navy  Hydrographic  Office  (a  pred- 
ecessor of  dmahc  ) had  developed  a bottom  contour 
chart  on  a scale  of  two  inches  per  degree  of  longitude 
in  the  higher  latitudes  and  four  inches  per  degree  of 
longitude  for  latitudes  of  less  than  64  degrees.  The 
uniform  scales  facilitated  the  transfer  of  plotted  fixes 
and  tracks  from  one  sheet  to  another.  Such  charts 
quickly  became  known  as  BC  charts. 

■■■hey  differed  from  standard  nautical  charts  in  that, 
* on  the  standard  product,  a navigator  would  see 
fathom  curves  and  many  individual  soundings,  each 
of  which  represented  the  shallowest  point  in  that  area. 
He  could  assume  from  the  listings  that  there  were  no 
submerged  mountains  between  two  soundings.  He 
couldn’t,  however,  tell  whether  the  ocean  bottom  was 
relatively  smooth  or  whether  a deep  trench  lay  under 
his  ship.  Also,  danger  curves  around  shoals  or  rocks 
on  the  conventional  chart  indicated  there  were  no 
depths  seaward  less  than  those  indicated  by  the  curve, 
but  the  navigator  was  in  the  dark  concerning  depths 
in  excess  of  the  curve  to  be  found  landward. 

The  BC  chart,  on  the  other  hand,  explores  in- 
dividual soundings  to  arrive  at  its  contour  lines,  which 
are  determined  from  a statistical  analysis  of  all  sound- 
ing data  available. 


Although  scores  of  ships  contribute  to  gathering 
bathymetric  data,  it  is  principally  the  Navy’s  Military 
Sealift  Command  and  Coast  Guard  ships  which  sound 
out  the  deep-sea  areas  of  the  world.  Their  tracks 
don’t  necessarily  follow  the  world’s  shipping  lanes 
and  thus  often  provide  useful  information  on  the  less- 
traveled  areas  of  the  oceans. 

dmahc  also  avails  itself  of  soundings  taken  bv 
other  maritime  nations  as  reflected  in  foreign  media 
and  on  foreign  nautical  charts.  This  data,  however, 
doesn’t  carry  as  much  authority  as  information  ob- 
tained from  primary  U.  S.  sources.  Soundings  from 
secondary  sources  could  have  been  copied  from  one 
chart  to  another  and  might  have  changed  slightlv  with 
each  transfer. 

a bc  chart,  dmahc  also  takes  into  consideration 
such  criteria  as  the  type  of  echo  sounder  and 
navigational  control  used  along  with  several  other 
factors.  Then  each  report  is  rated  and  assigned  a 
category  based  on  its  relative  accuracy.  The  best  data 
from  this  screening  is  then  transferred  to  the  area’s 
master  collection  sheet  which  has  no  tracks  and  there- 
fore more  room  for  sounding  information.  This  data 
is  then  used  to  interpolate  contours  which  are  then 
drawn  on  the  chart  compilation. 

Because  of  sounding  errors  and  discrepancies  in 
positions,  contours  are  always  the  last  thing  to  be 
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Above:  USNS  Horkness  underway.  Facing  page:  USNS  Chauvenet, 
a sister  surveying  ship.  Right:  In  the  main  laboratory  space  of  a 
surveying  ship,  a technician  works  at  the  console  of  a computer. 
Harkness  and  Chauvenet  are  each  equipped  with  other  types  of 
computers,  one  for  "on-line"  collections,  the  other  for  "off-line" 
operations.  Both  are  sealift  command  ships. 

drawn  into  a BC  chart  and  they  are  also  the  most 
difficult. 

A layman  can  obtain  some  idea  of  a cartographer’s 
problems  if  he  imagines  he  is  trying  to  make  a contour 
map  of  Utah  and  Nevada  (which  is  roughly  the  same 
area  as  is  covered  by  a bathymetric  chart).  The  in- 
formation available  to  the  nautical  cartographer  is 
based  on  readings  taken  five  to  10  miles  apart  along 
lines  from  two  to  50  miles  apart  where  his  position  foi 
each  elevation  reading  could  be  in  error  by  several 
miles. 


iiosT  cartographers  faced  with  such  difficulties 
would  succumb  to  despair,  nevertheless  a reason- 
able accuracy  can  be  achieved  with  such  data  al- 
though, obviously,  absolute  correctness  wouldn’t  and 
probably  never  will  be,  possible.  If  BC  and  other 
bathymetric  charts  are  so  vague,  one  might  wonder 
why  anybody  bothers  with  them  at  all.  Actually,  BC 
charts  represent  the  best  of  all  available  knowledge 
recorded  in  greater  detail  than  on  a standard  navi- 
gational chart  of  the  same  scale.  Also,  BC  charts 
usually  are  on  a larger  scale  than  the  standard  prod- 
ucts which  are  available  for  the  open  ocean  areas. 

Without  doubt,  a BC  chart  is  an  important  adjunct 
to  standard  nautical  charts  both  of  offshore  and 
coastal  waters.  Where  the  detail  of  the  ocean  bottom 
on  BC  charts  has  been  developed  through  the  use  of 
accurate  data,  ships  using  echo  sounders  can  use  the 
charts  to  obtain  lines  of  position  and  running  fixes. 
BC  charts  can  also  be  used  for  routine  dead  reckoning 
and  position  plotting  and  a host  of  scientific  purposes. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  reliable  data 
for  bathymetric  charts,  many  navigators  find  working 
from  deep-sea  features  extremely  frustrating  and  many 
lose  confidence  in  the  system  before  giving  it  a fair 
try.  The  best  approach,  according  to  the  experts,  is 
to  trv  bathymetric  navigation  techniques  under  the 


most  favorable  conditions  and,  as  familiarity  grows, 
use  them  as  a standard  practice. 

r;OR  several  years,  BC  charts  have  been  evaluated 
• and  they  have  played  to  mixed  reviews.  Without 
doubt,  seafloor  charting  has  progressed  considerably 
since  Maury’s  dav,  which  indicates  the  effort  mav 
well  be  worthwhile  if  improvement  continues— and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  won’t.  After  all, 
the  quality  of  data  being  collected  is  improving  and 
better  methods  of  portrayal  are  being  developed. 

Sounding  devices  and  depth  recorders  continue  to 
improve  and  now  we  have  computers  and  the  Transit 
Satellite  System  for  worldwide  navigational  control. 
All  these  factors  can  be  expected  to  contribute  to 
tremendous  advances  in  ocean  knowledge  during  the 
next  decade.  It  seems  probable,  in  fact,  that  future 
developments  will  make  BC  charts  and  their  succes- 
sors play  a prominent  role  in  a more  effective  use 
of  the  sea. 

(The  preceding  article  on  mapping  the  ocean  high- 
ways is  based  on  information  made  available  In / Vin- 
cent T.  Miscoski.  Information  in  the  article  above  is 
credited  to  Vincent  T.  Miscoski  and  Frederick  Al. 
Edvalson.) 
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A navy  ship,  of  course,  wouldn’t  put  to  sea  without 
an  adequate  supply  of  charts.  If  she  did,  the 
old  bromide  about  the  perplexed  navigator  insisting 
the  ship  was  in  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey  might 
become  a reality.  The  charts  a ship  employs  probably 
come  from  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency  Hydro- 
graphic  Center  (dmahc)  which  is  one  of  the  major 
federal  government  producers  of  marine  charts  for  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  Merchant  Marine  and  other  users. 

dmahc  doesn’t  keep  its  wares  secret.  Its  charts  can 
be  purchased  by  anybody  in  almost  any  major  sea- 
port of  the  world.  Although  the  agency  in  its  present 
form  came  into  existence  only  last  year,  its  predeces- 
sors, including  the  former  U.  S.  Navy  Hydrographic 
Office,  have  been  important  to  the  Navy  and  the  na- 
tion since  1830. 

In  its  many  years  of  service  (through  its  predeces- 
sors) dmahc  has  published  thousands  of  nautical 
charts  which  are  primarily  used  by  oceangoing  ships 
to  get  from  one  place  to  another.  It  also  publishes 
manv  others  for  special  purposes  such  as  harbor 
dredging,  special  salvage  operations  and  ocean  engi- 
neering projects. 

Actually,  the  production  of  special  charts  is  sur- 
prisingly high.  New  ones  have,  in  fact,  been  produced 
at  a ratio  of  three-to-one  over  new  conventional  nau- 
tical charts  since  1967.  Compared  to  navigational 
charts,  the  special  charts  are  relatively  uncomplicated 
because  they  are  intended  for  limited  use  by  a limited 
clientele.  Conventional  charts,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
published  for  worldwide  distribution  and  include 
many  foreign  areas. 

Both  have  at  least  one  thing  in  common,  however, 
for  both  must  be  kept  up  to  date  and  that’s  a business 
in  itself. 

For  more  than  a century,  dmahc  has  used  newly 
acquired  data  to  correct  bulk  stocks  of  conventional 
charts  when  a new  edition  or  a revised  printing  wasn’t 
justified.  The  process  which  was  used,  however,  was 
largely  manual  making  the  job  extremely  monotonous 
and  producing  a high  employee  turnover.  Nor  was  the 
situation  helped  by  the  large  number  of  changes 
which  constantly  had  to  be  made. 


■ intil  recently,  the  process  of  altering  charts  re- 
**  quired  more  than  80  full-time  workers  wielding 


electric  and  air-driven  erasers  to  remove  incorrect  in- 
formation. From  then  on,  it  was  a job  for  hand  stamps, 
pasting  or  stapling  into  place  newly  compiled  and 
printed  chart  corrections  and  even  occasional  free- 
hand inking  and  lettering. 

To  navigators,  of  course,  these  laboriouslv  made 
changes  were  well  worth  the  effort  expended  for  thev 
included  information  concerning  buovs  and  lights 
which  had  either  been  recently  established,  moved  or 
discontinued.  Symbols  for  wrecks  often  had  to  be  in- 
serted or  deleted  as  well  as  noting  the  depths  of  cable 
crossings,  shoals  and  other  hazards  to  navigation.  Al- 
through  its  efforts  were  appreciated,  dmahc  found  it 
was  hand-correcting  nearly  five  million  chart  copies 
each  year  and  still  not  keeping  up  with  the  need.  Ob- 
viously something  had  to  be  done  to  mechanize  the 
updating  operation. 

The  dilemma  was  solved  by  using  a combination 
of  relatively  new  processes  and  blending  them  with 
older  techniques.  The  old,  albeit  improved,  art  of 
using  a silk  screen  (made  of  steel,  nvlon,  polvester 
and  monofilament  fabrics)  was  used  together  with 
a cylinder  press  and  drying  equipment.  By  employing 
this  process,  2000  overprint  impressions  could  be 
made  on  charts  in  an  hour  producing  a better  end- 
product  than  had  been  turned  out  before. 

dmahc  distribution  office  screen  printing  press  cor- 
rections are  overprinted  on  charts  in  green  inks  so  as 
to  be  readily  identified  by  mariners.  Bather  than  using 
more  than  80  people  who  formerly  did  the  mind- 
numbing  work  of  making  corrections  to  charts,  the 
press  operation  uses  only  three  people  and  processes 
about  16,000  impressions  during  an  eight-hour  work- 
ing day.  The  new  technique  makes  it  possible  for 
dmahc  to  have  bulk  stocks  at  distribution  offices  cor- 
rected in  a couple  to  three  weeks  before  chart  changes 
are  distributed  to  individual  sailors  in  the  “Weekly 
Notice  to  Mariners.” 

poR  the  man  at  sea  who  has  to  correct  his  own 
* charts  from  information  he  finds  in  the  “Weekly 
Notice,”  however,  the  screen  printing  press  at  dmahc 
distribution  centers  isn’t  worth  much.  Nevertheless, 
dmahc  has  an  answer  for  him,  too,  when  it  comes 
to  making  major  corrections  to  charts.  It  consists  sim- 
ply of  printing,  on  thin  opaque  white  paper,  the  areas 
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of  charts  which  have  changed  extensively.  This  chart- 
let  is  distributed  with  the  “Notice  to  Mariners”  and 
can  be  pasted  to  the  original  chart  in  its  correct  po- 
sition, and  still  be  stored  without  damage  in  a rolled 
or  folded  form. 

Although  cartographers  have  been  making  nautical 
charts  for  hundreds  of  years  (the  earliest  surviving 
specimen  dates  from  the  13th  century),  today’s  prod- 
ucts look  pretty  much  like  they  did  in  earlier  days. 
The  difference  lies  in  improved  surveying  and  chart- 
ing techniques,  better  equipment  and  the  increased 
amount  of  international  cooperation  now  enjoyed  by 
the  world’s  chartmakers. 

qince  surveying  and  chartinc  the  world’s  oceans 
is  such  a titanic  job,  only  the  largest  maritime 
countries  attempt  it.  Those  which  do,  of  course,  dupli- 
cate some  of  the  efforts  of  others  in  the  same  business 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  all  nations  which  have 
the  capability  of  charting  the  seas  cooperate  com- 
pletely with  each  other.  Although  there  are  manv  gaps 
in  the  international  cooperation  scene,  there  is,  never- 
theless, a remarkable  amount  of  give-and-take  not  only 
among  the  larger  nations  but  also  among  smaller  coun- 
tries which  actively  cooperate  in  international  ef- 
forts. 

The  mood  of  cooperation  which  is  prevalent  today 
has  some  historic  precedents.  In  the  United  States, 
for  example,  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury’s  reputation  in 
the  mid- 1800s  was  sufficiently  international  for  mari- 
ners from  many  countries  to  contribute  data  for  the 
compilation  of  Maury’s  wind  and  current  charts.  But, 
despite  this  early  start,  it  wasn’t  until  1921  (when  the 
International  Hydrographic?  Bureau  was  founded)  that 
international  cooperation  increased  phenomenally. 
Now,  about  the  only  difficulties  which  exist  are  occa- 
sioned by  language  barriers,  varying  national  priori- 
ties and  finished  product  standards. 

dmahc  obtains  much  of  the  information  on  which 
it  bases  its  work  upon  copies  of  field  results  of  both 
U.  S.  Navy  and  other  surveys,  foreign  charts  and  for- 
eign atlases.  In  using  these  sources,  there  isn’t  much 
that  dmahc  can  do  about  the  general  problem  of  lan- 
guage barriers  and  differing  national  priorities,  but 
there  is  some  improvement  in  the  field  of  standardi- 
zation. Australia,  the  United  Kingdom,  New  Zealand, 


Canada  and  the  United  States,  of  course,  have  been 
accustomed  to  showing  the  depth  of  water  in  fathoms 
rather  than  meters  as  is  customary  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Of  these  four,  the  United  Kingdom  was 
first  to  begin  using  the  metric  system  on  its  charts  and 
is  now  converting  all  its  weights  and  measures  to 
metric  standards. 

There  are  moves  afoot  which  may  eventually  bring 
the  metric  system  into  universal  use  for  the  need  of 
standardization  of  worldwide  weights  and  measures 
is  felt  in  industrial  as  well  as  scientific  endeavors. 
Symbols  and  abbreviations  on  charts  are  other  items 
which  benefit  from  international  standardization  and 
much  progress  has  already  been  achieved  here. 

in  addition  to  an  exchange  of  hydrographic  survev 
* material,  surveys  of  foreign  territorial  and  contigu- 
ous waters  are  sometimes  done  bv  U.  S.  survev  ships 
with  ships  of  the  host  country  participating  equally. 
There  are  also  times  when  countries  which  don’t  have 
a charting  capability  of  their  own  turn  to  the  United 
States  for  even  greater  assistance  in  surveying  their 
own  coastal  areas. 

Oceanographic-hydrographic  training  programs  sup- 
plement cooperative  surveys  and  include  both  instruc- 
tion and  field  experience.  Since  these  programs  were 
inaugurated  in  1950,  naval  officers  from  many  coun- 
tries have  been  exposed  to  U.  S.  surveying  and  chart- 
ing equipment  and  given  instruction  in  applying  U.  S. 
standards,  methods  and  techniques  to  their  own  chart- 
ing problems. 

Nowadays,  thanks  to  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency 
Hydrographic  Center  and  its  counterparts  elsewhere 
on  the  globe,  there  isn’t  a coastline  in  the  world  which 
hasn’t  been  charted,  if  only  from  reconnaissance  sur- 
veys. Despite  this  reasonably  thorough  coverage,  how- 
ever, there  is  still  plenty  of  work  to  be  done.  Coast- 
lines and  other  navigating  conditions  change  so  charts 
must  continuously  be  redesigned  to  accommodate  dif- 
ferent users.  Marine  charts  also  become  more  complex 
because  the  needs  of  mariners  increase.  This  makes 
surveying  the  sea  a pretty  important  activity  if  men 
in  ships  are  to  make  the  best  of  the  earth’s  navigable 
waters,  dmahc  intends  to  do  what  it  can  to  give  the 
mariner  the  advantage  in  areas  where  road  signs  are 
decidedly  few. 
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A r Newport,  Norfolk  and  Charleston,  the  scene  was 
much  the  same,  streams  of  Navy  wives  with 
children  in  tow  boarded  the  destroyer  tender  uss  Puget 
Sound  (AD  38),  for  transportation  to  their  husbands’ 
new  overseas  port— Athens,  Greece. 

It  was  all  part  of  Operation  Pegasus,  the  Navy’s 
method  of  moving  dependents  overseas  who  would  be 
otherwise  ineligible  for  transportation  at  government 
expense,  thus  resolving  the  problem  of  families  being 


separated  for  a long  period  during  the  overseas 
deployment. 

The  Puget  Sound  crew  had  precedents  to  follow. 
Samuel  Gompers  (AD  37)  and  Little  Rock  (CLG  4) 
had  already  moved  dependents  to  Japan  and  from 
Italy.  Even  so,  it  was  no  simple  task  to  obtain  and 
load  a sufficient  quantity  of  baby  food  and  the  many 
other  necessities  for  the  trip.  For  example,  refriger- 
ated spaces  were  crammed  with,  among  other  items, 
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2205  gallons  of  fresh  milk,  5565  pounds  of  hot  dogs 
and  54,360  pounds  of  beef.  There  were  also  about 
50  new  line  items  brought  aboard.  Take,  for  instance, 
540  quarts  of  baby  formula,  36,288  sets  of  diapers, 
cosmetics  and  other  necessities  not  to  mention  a 
variety  of  pet  foods. 

The  dairy  bar,  soda  fountain  and  snack  bars  were 
prepared  to  dispense  189,000  servings  of  ice  cream, 
48,000  canned  drinks  (in  addition  to  the  1068  gallons 
of  soft  drink  syrup)  and  38,194  candv  bars.  Vending 
machines  were  available  to  dispense  such  goodies  all 
day,  seven  days  a week. 

a side  from  loading  the  unusual  supplies,  the  crew 
^ made  other  departures  from  the  usual  shipboard 
routine.  Weather  decks  were  enclosed  with  chicken 
wire  to  prevent  rambunctious  Navy  juniors  from 
plunging  overboard  before  the  brakes  could  be  ap- 
plied. Swings,  jungle  gyms  and  other  amusements 
were  set  up  in  a space  which  had  been  converted 
into  a playroom. 

In  each  of  the  three  U.  S.  ports  of  embarkation. 
Navy  bands  played  on  the  pier.  As  the  serpentine 
curled  downward  from  the  decks,  women  and  chil- 
dren waved  goodbye.  Some  wept  because  they  were 
leaving  friends  ashore,  others  because  they  were  ap- 
prehensive of  the  days  ahead.  For  most,  however, 
fears  proved  to  be  unfounded.  Although  there  were 
the  inevitable  gripes,  most  of  Puget  Sound’s  female 
and  juvenile  passengers  fared  well. 

If  some  suffered  from  boredom,  it  was  not  through 
lack  of  trying  to  please  on  the  part  of  the  ship’s  crew. 
Each  family  was  assigned  a sponsor  from  the  crew 
who  had  volunteered  his  assistance.  It  was  his  job 
to  answer  questions,  help  with  the  kids  and  generally 
make  things  easier  for  the  itinerant  families  who  were 
about  to  be  transplanted.  To  provide  a modicum  of 
privacy  where  otherwise  there  was  none,  curtains  and 
partitions  were  installed  throughout  berthing  areas 


where  clothes  could  be  changed.  Bassinets  and  cribs 
were  placed  in  the  women’s  sleeping  compartments 
so  that  mothers  could  be  near  their  small  children. 
Those  doing  the  paperwork  necessary  to  keep  tabs 
on  the  ship’s  passengers  did  their  work  with  a max- 
imum of  efficiency  and  a minimum  of  harassment. 

^rewmembers  who  were  able  to  speak  Greek  and 
^ a husband  and  wife  team  taught  the  passengers 


basic  elements  of  the  Greek  language,  showing  them 
how  to  read  maps  and  the  more  important  signs.  Bv 
the  time  the  DesRon  12  families  disembarked,  they 
presumably  were  somewhat  familiar  with  cultural  dif- 
ferences they  would  encounter  and  be  able  to  com- 
municate sufficiently  to  find  housing  and  to  order  a 
meal.  A professional  instructor  in  Greek  language  who 
was  hired  for  the  cruise  said  he  hoped  his  pupils 
would  continue  their  studies  in  the  language  for,  “To 
read  about  Greece  in  Greek  or  talk  in  Greek  is  to  get 
the  flavor,  to  get  into  the  very  soul." 

As  Puget  Sound  steamed  eastward,  most  of  the 
wives  and  children  on  board  developed  a sturdy  pair 
of  sealegs.  Some  of  the  pets,  however,  weren’t  so 
lucky  and  suffered  from  varying  degrees  of  seasick- 
ness. Fortunately  for  everyone,  the  weather  was  rea- 
sonably good  during  the  entire  trip  and  the  sun  deck 
was  a popular  place  where  wives  vied  with  each 
other  for  the  best  tan  before  setting  foot  on  Greek  soil. 

But  tanning  wasn’t  the  only  use  to  which  the  sun 
deck  was  put.  Small  children  splashed  in  a wading 
pool  and  mothers  gathered  there  just  to  relax  in  the 
deck  chairs.  Nevertheless,  they  kept  a wary  eye  on 
the  small  fry  who  played  happily  around  their  feet 
or  stared  out  at  the  placid  Atlantic. 

lilHEN  CHOW  TIME  ROLLED  AROUND,  passengers 

""  aboard  Puget  Sound  found  that  mess  lines  were 
frequently  long.  Most  of  the  ladies,  however,  agreed 
that  the  food  was  worth  waiting  for  and  there  was 
high  praise  for  the  mess  cooks.  To  help  feed  the 
drastically  increased  ship’s  population,  young  pas- 
sengers were  inaugurated  into  the  “society  of  bush- 
whackers” and  made  honorary  members  of  the  galley 
crew.  Some  of  the  kids  worked  in  the  scullery  and 
others  waited  on  tables.  Elsewhere  in  the  ship,  Navy 
juniors  could  be  seen  making  themselves  useful,  too. 
One  of  the  mothers  on  board  mentioned  that,  “Pat 
worked  in  the  ice  cream  bar  and  Eric  worked  all 
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over.”  She  then  added  “Eric  really  enjoyed  it,  even 
though  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  to  get  up  at  six 
in  the  morning  and  really  get  moving.” 

The  older  youths  on  board  were  bunked  in  a com- 
partment which  was  aptly  dubbed  “boys’  town”  and 
many  took  part  in  the  ship’s  big  brother  program 
which  gave  the  youngsters  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  crew  on  various  ship’s  activities. 

But  the  youngsters  weren’t  the  only  passengers  on 
board  who  volunteered  their  time  and  energy  to  make 
the  trip  a success.  Many  of  the  wives  volunteered  their 
talents  which  generated  activities  to  make  the  time 
pass  more  rapidly.  For  example,  there  was  Linda 
Carlson  who  conducted  art  classes  and  had  a story 
time  for  children.  Many  of  the  women  volunteered  to 
baby-sit  while  others  helped  in  the  ship’s  offices.  Thev 
even  took  over  the  galley  periodically  to  produce  a 
festive  “Italian  Night,”  “Mexican  Night,”  “Soul  Night” 
and  “Greek  Night”— to  mention  a few.  One  of  the 
ladies  took  over  the  closed-circuit  TV  and  the  radio 
broadcasting  for  several  nights  in  a row. 

The  ship’s  closed-circuit  television  system  was  a 
major  factor  in  keeping  the  passengers  on  board 
occupied  and  the  entire  crew  worked  hard  to  bring 
the  latest  news  to  everyone  on  board.  Movies,  canned 
television  serials  and  other  programs  were  run  daily. 
News  was  also  presented  in  the  “Pegasus  Bugle” 
which  was  published  daily  while  the  ship  was 
underway. 

In  this  way,  the  Navy  dependents  on  board  not  only 
kept  up  with  the  latest  happenings  in  the  world  but 
also  received  the  latest  word  from  husbands  and 
fathers  on  board  DesBon  12  destroyers.  Charts  showed 
the  sail  tracks  and  progress  of  the  squadron  as  it 
steamed  toward  Athens. 

Y he  medical  and  dental  departments  on  board 
* were  among  the  busier  places  to  be  found  on  uss 
Puget  Sound.  The  Medical  Department,  which  had 
been  bolstered  by  the  presence  of  a pediatrician  and 
four  Navy  nurses,  completed  431  immunizations  and 
gave  251  school  physicals  so  that  small  fry  would  be 
ready  to  plunge  into  the  books  upon  arrival  in  Greece. 
In  addition,  the  medics  also  handled  over  1000  sick 
call  visits,  filled  1500  prescriptions,  made  lab  tests  and 
took  75  X-Rays. 

The  dentists  were  no  less  busy  for  they  offered  ex- 
aminations, dental  work  and  fluoride  treatments  to 
each  dependent.  The  department  also  established  a 
permanent  dental  record  for  everyone  over  the  age 
of  four.  During  the  voyage,  the  Dental  Department 
chalked  up  4193  dental  procedures  (examinations, 
X-Rays,  extractions,  restorations  and  the  like)  done 
in  a total  of  1152  sittings.  This  took  a load  off  the 
dental  facilities  at  the  Fleet  Support  Office  in  Athens 
which  was  still  being  developed. 

As  the  distance  between  the  United  States  and 
Greece  began  to  close,  alien  identity  cards  were 
issued  to  all  the  Navy  dependents  on  board  and 
driver  training  courses  were  given.  Those  who  passed 
the  tests  were  provided  with  licenses  to  operate  an 
automobile  while  in  Greece.  Two  instructors,  Yeoman 
second  class  John  McLaughlin  and  Chief  Yeoman 
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George  Ouellette  had  been  given  special  training  in 
Athens  which  qualified  them  as  driving  instructors 
and  were  on  board  for  the  job. 

a ong  befoke  the  ship  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  wives 
^ had  acquired  a better  knowledge  of  the  work  their 
husbands  performed.  One  said  the  journey  had  “helped 
me  to  better  understand  what  my  husband  does  and 
what  he  is  expected  to  do.” 

Another  wife  added  wistfully,  “1  can  understand 
more  the  feelings  that  must  go  along  with  being  out 
at  sea,  the  beautiful  sights,  the  loneliness,  the  feeling 
that  you’ve  been  dropped  out  in  the  middle  of  no- 
where.” One  wife  was  heard  to  sav,  “Now  I know 
how  he  feels,  being  at  sea  and  having  someone  there 
waiting  at  the  pier  when  he  comes  home.” 

It  was  a big  day  for  everybody  when  the  ship 
passed  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Navv 
families  could  see  the  Atlas  Mountains  towering  above 
Africa  on  the  right  and  the  immense  bulk  of  Gilbraltar 
on  their  left.  The  African  scenerv  mav  have  been 
thrilling  but  probably  the  thoughts  in  most  of  the 
women’s  minds  concerned  Gilbraltar  which  sym- 
bolized the  beginning  of  their  journey’s  last  leg.  Thev 
could  then  look  forward  to  reunion  with  their  hus- 
bands and  settling  down  in  a friendly  country  with 
which  manv  were  already  familiar. 

On  3 September,  Puget  Sound  stopped  in  Sieilv 
to  pick  up  Greek  immigration  officials.  Two  davs 
later,  the  blue  shoreline  of  Greece  could  be  seen 
through  the  early  morning  haze.  In  a flurrv  of  good- 
byes amid  thanks  to  sponsors  and  others  aboard  who 
had  made  the  voyage  pleasant,  the  wives  gathered 
their  children,  their  baggage  and  themselves,  and  pre- 
pared to  meet  their  husbands  waiting  on  the  shore. 

We  Came  Over  on 
The  Nashville  ... 

^generations  from  now,  the  families  of  the  Navv- 
men  stationed  in  Athens,  Greece,  may— as  a sign 
of  their  social  status— say,  “Our  ancestors  came  over 
on  the  Nashville.”  While  that  mav  not  replace  the 
“We  came  over  on  the  Mayflower”  symbolism  which 
distinguishes  manv  old  American  families,  it  can  cer- 
tainly be  said  with  some  excitement,  nostalgia  and 
pride  by  the  families  of  DESRON  12. 

uss  Nashville  (LPD  13)  was  the  means  of  trans- 
portation for  51  wives  and  101  children  from  Norfolk 
to  Athens  late  this  summer.  The  15-dav  vovage— 
tagged  “Operation  Pegasus”— was  part  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations’  plan  to  homeport  fleet  units  within 
the  Mediterranean,  cutting  down  on  deployment  time 
and  greatly  reducing  family  separations. 

Nashville  is  particularly  well  suited  for  such  a task 
because  of  her  many  comfortable  living  spaces,  great 
cargo  capacity  for  autos  and  household  goods,  manv 
possible  recreation  areas  and  an  experienced  crew 
led  by  Captain  T.  H.  Replogle.  Returning  from  a 
deployment  in  early  August,  rapid  preparations  were 
made  to  ready  the  ship  for  Operation  Pegasus.  Safety 
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wire  was  strung  around  all  weather  decks  and  hand- 
rails; and  an  assortment  of  essentials  including  diaper 
pails,  baby  baths,  cribs,  irons  and  ironing  boards,  were 
brought  on  board.  Every  thought  was  given  to  the 
dependents’  well-being,  including  nurses  to  supple- 
ment the  medical  team,  a problem  referral  office 
manned  around  the  clock  and  security  gates  at  the  en- 
trance  to  all  ladders  to  assure  that  no  small  children 
could  accidentally  fall  down  a ladder. 

tphe  dependents  finally  abrived  and  were  met  bv 
* their  “Big  Brother”  for  the  cruise.  This  crewman 
escorted  the  dependents  to  their  rooms  and  made  sure 
all  the  baggage  was  on  board.  The  next  day  Nashville 
was  underway  to  pick  up  a small  group  in  Charleston 
and  then  head  east  to  Athens.  From  then  on  ship 
weather  decks  were  covered  with  swing  sets,  sand- 
boxes and  wading  pools;  the  ship’s  store  stocked  dis- 
posable diapers,  baby  food  and  pacifiers.  The  captain’s 
stateroom  became  a nursery,  his  galley  a bottle-warm- 
ing center. 

The  voyage  was  an  adventure  for  dependents  and 
crew  alike.  The  day  began  at  0740  with  breakfast 
and  that  old  Navy  tradition,  muster  reports.  After 
breakfast  Mom  might  leave  junior  in  the  nursery  for 
the  morning  while  doing  some  ironing— on  the  flag 
bridge,  of  all  places.  Here  they  were  provided  irons, 
ironing  boards  and  a beautiful  view  of  the  open  sea. 

After  completing  the  day’s  ironing,  language  les- 
sons or  “Living  in  Greece”  lectures  might  be  next  on 
the  agenda.  A language  instructor  on  board  schooled 
the  dependents  on  the  basics  of  Greek  and  phrases 
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that  would  be  essential  in  everyday  life.  The  “Living 
in  Greece”  lectures  provided  practical  knowledge  on 
everything  from  house-hunting  to  food  shopping. 

The  flight  deck  was  a favorite  after-lunch  meeting 
place.  While  her  youngster  romped  in  the  swings, 
sandbox,  wading  pool,  or  piggyback  on  his  or  her  fav- 
orite sailor,  Mom  might  visit  the  family  pet  in  the 
helicopter  hangar  kennel  and  take  him  for  the  daily 
walk  in  an  area  set  aside  especially  for  this  purpose. 
The  ship  even  provided  a genuine  fire  hydrant  com- 
plete with  plastic  turf. 

any  of  the  wives  stood  nursery  watches  enabling 
other  wives  to  leave  their  small  children  in  a 
safe  place  for  a time  and  catch  up  on  some  work  or 
lessons  or  just  relax.  If  not  occupied  with  one  of 
these  watches  during  the  afternoon,  Mom  might  see 
the  ladies’  matinee  in  the  crew’s  lounge  or  possibly 
sunbathe  in  an  area  reserved  exclusively  for  ladies  on 
the  04  level  of  the  ship.  Meanwhile,  her  older  boys 
and  girls  would  most  likely  be  trying  their  hand  at 
arts  and  crafts. 

Dinner  was  at  1745  and  a touch  of  elegance  was 
added  to  the  mess  decks  with  a bouquet  of  flowers 
on  every  table.  After  dinner  many  relaxed  on  the 
flight  deck  watching  the  sunset  as  the  crew  played 
both  country  and  western  and  rock  music. 

“Taps”  didn’t  necessarily  mean  bedtime.  Little 
pajama-clad  people  appeared  in  passageways,  color- 
ing, playing  with  cars  and  trucks  or  visiting  their  fav- 


orite playmate— the  ladder  security  guard  who  was 
placed  at  the  entrance  to  each  interior  ladder  to  aid 
dependents  in  any  possible  wav.  Crewmembers  often 
doubled  as  a storyteller,  playmate  or  just  providing  a 
nice  lap  to  sit  in. 

%*#hen  mom  finally  got  all  the  children  into  bed 
the  remains  of  the  day  could  be  seen  scattered 
in  every  passageway;  a tiny  lone  sneaker  the  owner 
had  misplaced,  a little  toy  truck  and  possiblv  a 
lollipop  stuck  to  the  deck. 

The  operation  ended  when  the  ship  pulled  up  to 
the  Athens  pier  and  Dad— this  time  standing  on  shore 
waiting  for  his  family’s  ship  to  pull  in— greeted  Mom 
and  the  kids  with  a big  hug.  The  trip  was  something 
all  of  the  participants,  crewmen  and  families  alike, 
will  remember  for  a long  time  to  come. 

(CREDITS:  For  the  reports  on  these  family  moves 
to  overseas  locations.  All  Hands  is  indebted  to  a 
number  of  sources.  For  the  account  on  uss  Puget  Sound 
contributions  came  from  the  ComCruDesLant  Public 
Affairs  Office,  and  from  the  ship  itself,  including 
Claudia  Brinson,  a Navy  wife  who  was  herself  a j>as- 
senger.  Ensign  ].  K.  Hamby,  J03  Mario  Flores,  S N 
Ruben  Guzman ; Puget  Sound  photos  are  by  MRC 
Hudson  Walls,  Jr.,  PH2  Eric  Thompson,  PH3  Donald 
Posten  and  AN  George  Rogers.  The  report  on  uss 
Nashville  is  by  Ensign  Conrad  Marosek,  with  photos 
by  RDSN  Keith  C.  Eckerd.) 


Intrepid 

Cruise 

*a»hile  some  navy  families  steamed  eastward  with 
Operation  Pegasus,  wives  of  crewmembers  aboard 
uss  Intrepid  (CVS  11)  traveled  westward  on  a differ- 
ent kind  of  cruise.  About  100  wives  took  advantage  of 
the  ship’s  invitation  for  a brief  sea  voyage  between 
Rotterdam,  Holland,  and  Portsmouth,  England. 

The  wives  became  amply  acquainted  with  the  knee- 
knocking  capabilities  of  hatchways  and  the  hazards 
presented  by  overhead  pipes,  but  minor  mishaps  not- 
withstanding, the  ladies  made  their  way  intrepidly 
down  ladders,  through  passageways  and  between  air- 
craft, listening  as  their  husbands  explained  such  things 
as  the  functions  of  an  E-IB  Tracer  and  “Those  pretty 
purple  pipes.” 

After  supper  on  the  mess  decks  or  in  the  wardroom, 
there  were  walks  on  the  fantail  and  a concert  by  the 
ASW  Group  Four  Band  in  the  hangar  bay.  For  night 
owls,  there  were  late  movies  on  the  ship’s  television 
circuit.  Those  who  preferred  to  sleep  did  so  in  the 
ship’s  library,  sick  bay  and  in  some  staterooms. 

The  next  morning,  the  wives  were  reminded  of  one 
difference  between  being  a member  of  the  crew  and 


being  a civilian  in  a Navy  ship.  The  ladies  were  lined 
up  in  the  hangar  bay  where  British  officials  checked 
their  passports  before  they  were  permitted  to  go 
ashore. 

—Story  by  CTR(PN)3  Michael  P.  Martin 
—Photo  by  PH3  Henry  Mojica 
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6 Look , Ma,  I’m  on  TV!’ 


noLL  'em,  action— cameraman  and  actors  follow  the 
director’s  orders.  A Hollywood  movie  set?  No,  it’s 
a film  unit  on  location  at  Naval  Station  Roosevelt 
Roads,  Puerto  Rico,  doing  a series  of  eight  Navy  re- 
cruiting TV  spots. 

The  director  said  that  using  the  naval  station  for 
location  provided  a realistic  background  with  its  “mul- 
timillion-dollar  props.” 

These  “props”  include  aircraft  from  Composite 
Squadron  Eight,  a combat  ship— uss  Turner  (DLG 
20),  aircraft  hangars  and  many  other  buildings  on  the 
naval  station. 

Navymen  attached  to  Roosevelt  Roads  were  the 
prime  source  for  actresses  and  actors  for  some  of  the 
spots.  Enlisted  Navy  women  depicted  some  of  the 
many  ratings  women  can  strike  for  in  the  Navy;  en- 
listed men  were  photographed  going  about  routine 
jobs  in  both  aviation  and  surface  ratings.  No  costumes 
were  required,  everyday  working  uniforms  were  used 
in  the  shootings. 

The  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range  provided  a mul- 
timillion-dollar  set  with  its  combat  information  center 
which  enabled  a film  sequence  to  be  shot  showing 
Navymen  operating  elaborate  electronic  equipment. 
Several  sequences  used  regular  civilian  actors  and 
actresses. 

the  station  provided  its  recruiting  office  and  the 
* local  recruiters  for  the  main  sequence.  Roosevelt 
Roads’  high  school  football  team  played  against  the 


Above:  Director  Oscar  Orzabal  shoots  an  A-4  Skyhawk.  Right: 
Cheering  Navymen  and  their  dependents  "act"  as  fans  for  the 
filming  of  a football  game.  Bottom:  Preparing  a scene  with  SA 
Wendy  Fujinaga,  who  works  with  motion  picture  film.  Below: 
Actress  Deborah  Colette  portrays  a yeoman  in  a commercial. 
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Top:  PHI  James  Warren  and  PH2  Douglas  Stokes  were  involved  in 
a commercial  for  the  aviation  ratings.  Above:  A carnival  provides 
setting  for  filming  off-duty  activities.  Below:  Roosevelt  Roads 

clashes  with  the  station's  high  school  football  team. 


naval  station’s  team  in  a sports  sequence  while  off- 
duty  sailors  and  their  dependents  were  the  “fans”  for 
that  game.  They  appeared  as  enthusiastic  and  realistic 
as  any  Hollywood  extras. 

Local  recreation  activities  were  filmed  in  part  dur- 
ing the  station’s  Labor  Day  Carnival.  Amusement 
rides,  shooting  galleries,  games,  snow  cones,  and  bingo 
all  gave  an  authentic  American  background.  Again, 
men  on  libertv  and  their  dependents  were  the  spec- 
tators and  participants. 

Caribbean  Detachment  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Com- 
bat Camera  Group  acted  as  liaison  between  the  local 
film  makers  and  the  naval  station.  The  detachment 
provided  technical  assistance  and  arranged  for  loca- 
tion and  production  shots  for  the  Navy  Recruiting 
Command.  In  all,  a total  of  eight  recruiting  TV  spots 
were  produced  and  the  Navy  “actors-for-a-dav”  were 
told  to  expect  to  see  themselves  on  nationwide  tele- 
vision by  early  next  year. 

—Story  by  PHC  C.  L.  Bossi 
—Photos  by  PHAN  T.  Page,  PH3  J.  Breckenridge, 
PH2  W.  S.  Muecke,  and  Bassi 
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pNEMY  fire,  amphibious  assaults,  gathering  intelli- 
u gence,  survival— they’re  all  part  of  the  course  work 
for  the  Basic  Underwater  Demolition/SEAL  Train- 
ing Department  (BUD/S)  students  at  NavPhibScol, 
Coronado,  Calif. 

From  the  listing  above,  one  can  tell  that  this 
isn’t  the  usual  Navy  advanced  school.  Bather,  the 
training  reflects  the  operational  performance  of  UDT 
and  SEAL  professionals. 

The  school  first  teaches  by  way  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations,  hut  then  it  tries  to  simulate  actual 
working  conditions  as  much  as  possible.  During  this 
time,  the  men’s  training  and  conditioning  are  taxed 
to  the  limit  as  they  must  meet  many  challenges 
despite  a minimal  amount  of  sleep,  relaxation  or 
comfort,  vet  with  an  alertness  which  could  save 
their  lives. 

Three  weeks  of  preliminary  training,  including 
running,  swimming,  drownproofing  (a  water  survival 
technique),  lifesaving,  and  instruction  in  use  of 
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inflatable  small  boats  (IBS)  lead  up  to  a final  week 
of  150  hours  of  constant  challenge. 
i*#hen  the  week  begins,  the  trainees  are  divided 
into  six-man  crews  which  compete  against  each 
other.  Some  of  the  lighter  activities  include  swim- 
ming races  and  a 14-mile,  round-trip  run  between 
Coronado  and  Imperial  Beach.  During  these  “jaunts.' 
the  men  engage  in  group  singing  to  keep  up  the 
morale. 

But  then  there  is  the  serious  business  of  intelli- 
gence-gathering and  an  introduction  to  demolitions. 
Rather  than  emphasizing  the  stress  of  these  opera- 
tions, the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  practical  com- 
pletion of  the  exercise. 

One  of  the  operations  is  a 36-hour  field  problem, 
set  up  to  test  the  innovative  abilities  of  the  men. 
Conducted  at  “Camp  Swampy”  near  Border  Field 
State  Park,  the  operation  requires  the  men  to  paddle 
their  rubber  boats  from  the  base  at  Coronado  to 
Border  Field.  The  students  then  set  up  tents,  sub- 
sist on  “C”  rations  and  conduct  training  techniques 
involving  stealth,  concealment  and  camouflage. 

The  second  operation  takes  place  in  the  base 
swimming  pool  and  is  aimed  at  testing  the  students’ 
underwater  skills.  Since  properly  tied  knots  mav  prove 
vital  to  an  effective  demolition  charge,  the  men 
tie  different  knots  at  various  depths  while  still  under 
the  fatigue  and  stress  of  the  grueling  week. 

piNALLY,  the  field  exercise  to  top  them  all  occurs 
* in  the  demolition  pits  of  the  Silver  Strand  Beach. 
Donning  steel  helmets  after  a forced  march,  the 
students  must  crawl  under  barbed  wire  and  through 
a deep,  water-filled  mudhole— during  which  time 
half-pound  TNT  blocks  are  exploding  all  around 
them.  (For  safety’s  sake,  of  course,  the  shots  are 
carefully  monitored.) 

Appropriately,  on  this  particular  day,  the  students 
begin  drawing  demolition  pay. 

A maxim  in  BUD/S  training  is  that  a man  can 
go  without  nourishment  or  sleep  for  a long  period 
of  time,  but  not  without  both.  Since  sleep  during 
this  last  week  is  held  to  a minimum,  the  students 
are  given  four  meals  daily  to  provide  sufficient 
energy  in  maintaining  their  arduous  schedule.  An 
interruption  every  six  hours,  however  hasty,  becomes 
a welcome  respite  for  the  trainees. 

The  aim  of  the  BUD/S  curriculum  is  to  insure 
that  the  graduate  of  today  is  mentally  and  physicallv 
competent  and  that  he  also  has  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  his  own— and  of  others— on  which  to 
build. 

Left,  top  to  bottom:  The  obstacle  course  is  a 
"relaxing"  crawl  through  barbed  wire  and  exploding 
TNT  charges;  Climbing  the  cargo  netting  is  part  of 
a UDT  recruit's  training;  Everywhere  the  trainees 
go,  the  crew  carries  a rubber  boat,  sometimes 
with  a lookout.  Right:  Carrying  a telephone  pole 
around  builds  a team's  physical  fitness 
and  sense  of  teamwork.  It's  also  tiring! 
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ALL  HANDS 


UDT.  Seals  and  EOD  teams 
are  trained  in  the  dangerous 
tasks  of  mine  detection, 
bomb  disposal  and  clearing 
shorelines  of  hazardous 
obstacles.  Here  are  four  units 

of  COMNAVINSWARLANT... 

On  The  Job 


it  was  a day  for  demonstration  involving  each  of 

* four  units  brought  together  into  one  new  command 
—Commander  Naval  Inshore  Warfare  Command,  At- 
lantic ( COMNAVINSWARLANT  ) . 

The  four  units  are  Commander  Naval  Special  War- 
fare Group  Two,  Inshore  Undersea  Warfare  Group 
Two,  Coastal  River  Squadron  Two  and  Explosive 
Ordnance  Disposal  Group  Two.  Each  gave  live  dem- 
onstrations and  static  displays  of  its  mission. 

The  new  command,  established  July  1971,  has 
its  headquarters  at  the  Little  Creek  Amphibious  Base 
in  Norfolk,  Va.  Function  of  the  NIW  Command  is 
to  serve  as  principal  advisor  to  Commander  Am- 
phibious Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  on  inshore  warfare 
matters  and  to  conduct  combat  and  combat  support 
operations  in  coastal,  river  or  delta  waterways.  The 
purpose  is  to  extend  the  traditional  naval  control  of 
the  seas  into  inland  and  coastal  waterways. 

The  demonstration  on  17  August  was  the  first  of 
what  is  to  become  an  annual  happening  for  Naval 
Inshore  Warfare  Command,  Atlantic;  each  unit  sim- 
ulated actual  war  and  peacetime  demonstrations  with 
amazing  reality. 

Using  live  ordnance,  the  SEAL  Team  captured  and 
destroyed  an  enemy  outpost.  Then  they  were  picked 
up  by  a swift-moving  river  squadron  boat.  Before 
the  SEALs  moved  in  on  the  enemv  location,  an  Un- 
derwater Demolition  Team  had  provided  a recon- 
naissance of  the  coastline,  and  enlisted  the  help  of 
Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  Group  Two  (EOD)  to 
deactivate  live  mines.  It  was  a demonstration  of 
unity  and  precise  naval  teamwork. 

Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  Group,  as  its  name 
implies,  trains  men  in  the  detection  of  hazardous 
ordnance  material  and  how  to  render  it  safe.  They 
also  dispose  of  all  U.  S.  and  foreign  surface  and 
underwater  conventional  explosives.  Teams  are  also 
trained  in  underwater  diving,  demolition  of  explosives 
and  rendering  nuclear  weapons  safe. 

Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  Group  Two  is  lo- 
cated at  Fort  Story,  Virginia  Beach,  and  coordinates 
all  explosive  ordnance  disposal  activities  within  the 
Atlantic  Fleet.  This  includes  23  permanent  detach- 
ments located  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
They  also  maintain  mobile  teams  on  standby  for  re- 
sponse to  emergencies,  and  have  three-man  teams 
embarked  aboard  various  deployed  ships  of  the  fleet. 

yHE  eod  program  began  in  1946  to  deactivate  the 

* long-delay,  booby-trapped  bombs  used  by  Ger- 
mans in  the  Battle  of  Britain.  The  bomb  disposal 
technicians  saved  many  lives,  and  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  property. 

Today,  supported  by  the  latest  electronic  and 
mechanical  equipment,  the  Navy  EOD  man  can 
render  safe  any  weapon  from  a Civil  War  cannon 


Left:  A careful  watch  is  kept  to  insure  safety  during  swimming 
training.  Right,  top  to  bottom:  The  "cast  and  recovery"  technique 
is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  mission  of  the  UDT  and  SEAL  teams. 
Traveling  at  better  than  25  knots,  members  of  UDT  21  are  pulled 
from  the  water  in  a "high-speed  pick-up."  Such  pick-ups  are  hit 
and  miss  until  such  time  as  a man  is  well  trained. 
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ball  to  modem  ICBM.  The  most  recent  examples  of 
their  skill  are  the  recovery  of  nuclear  weapons  off  Pal- 
amares,  Spain,  the  retrieving  of  a barge  containing 
dangerous  chlorine  which  recently  sank  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  providing  EOD  support  for  Navy  op- 
erations in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Another  one  of  the  unique  units  of  NIW  is  Inshore 
Undersea  Warfare  Group  Two  (IUWG),  at  Little 
Creek.  Formerly  called  Harbor  Defense  Unit  Two, 
this  unit  consists  of  11  officers  and  138  enlisted  men, 
divided  into  two  mobile  units  along  with  a head- 
quarters unit.  Their  task  is  to  safeguard  friendly 
forces  in  coastal  and  harbor  areas  against  enemy 
submarines,  swimmers,  and  high-speed  surface  craft. 


the  use  of  the  net  and  booms  for  harbor  defense 
■ has  been  replaced  by  highly  sophisticated  elec- 
tronic equipment  detecting,  classifying  and  pinpoint- 
ing the  enemy  to  be  neutralized  or  destroyed.  They 
also  provide  close-in  antisubmarine  detection  for  ships 
in  an  amphibious  anchorage.  A vital  additional  mission 
is  to  train  Reserve  units  in  the  above  missions. 

Naval  Special  Warfare  Group  Two  was  reorgan- 
ized and  placed  under  the  operational  and  adminis- 
trative command  of  niuwlant  to  supervise  and  co- 
ordinate naval  special  warfare  units  within  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  and  Europe.  This  unit  is  composed  of  SEAL 
Team  Two,  Underwater  Demolition  Team  21  and 
FLTCORGRU  Two. 

The  activities  of  Naval  Special  Warfare  Group  Two 
include  interdiction,  hydrographic  reconnissance,  sub- 
merged operations  with  submarines  and  swimmer 
delivery  vehicles,  demolitions,  diving,  parachute 


Top,  left:  UDT  21  and  Navy  SEALS  plant 
explosives  along  a row  of  beach  obstacles. 
Center,  left:  Loading  dismantled  bombs  into 
steel  and  concrete  containers  for  transport. 
Far  left,  above:  Detecting  and  disarming 
mines  during  a demonstration  on  "render- 
ing safe"  activated  ordnance. 
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jumping,  military  training  teams,  combatant  craft  op- 
eration and  specialized  operational  planning  assistance 
to  Fleet  Commands. 

Coastal  River  Squadron  Two,  the  newest  com- 
ponent, provides  coastal  riverine  surveillance  and 
interdiction.  The  squadron  also  supports  naval  inshore 
operations  and  develops,  tests  and  evaluates  small 
boat  tactics,  for  use  with  future  generation  high-speed 
craft  for  operations  in  coastal  and  restricted  water 
warfare.  Like  the  other  units,  the  squadron  also 
trains  Reserve  units,  including  foreign  navymen,  in 
coastal  and  riverine  warfare  technology. 

puLLY  manned,  the  squadron  has  26  officers  and  232 
* enlisted  men.  Almost  half  of  the  members  are 
Naval  Reservists.  Of  the  remainder  of  active-duty 
personnel,  all  are  Vietnam  veterans. 

The  squadron  is  made  up  of  the  hydrofoil  gunboat 
Tucumcari,  three  patrol  gunboats  and  five  torpedo 
boats.  In  addition,  it  includes  one  landing  craft  utility 
boat  and  assorted  types  of  high-speed  small  craft  used 
in  support  of  the  UDT  and  SEAL  Teams. 

These  five  functional  units  comprise  the  specialized 
Naval  Inshore  Warfare  Command.  They  continue  to 
maintain  a high  state  of  readiness  during  peacetime, 
while  always  being  ready  in  the  event  of  war. 


Above,  left:  A member  of  SEAL  Teom  Two  guides  himself  toward 
a pinpoint  landing  on  enemy  sand.  Top:  Gulping  his  last  air,  a 
swimmer  prepares  to  breathe  from  his  tanks  as  his  partner  sub- 
merges their  swimmer  delivery  vehicle.  Center  and  above:  "Cast 
and  recovery"  operations  by  UDT  21  and  River  Squadron. 


—Story  and  Photos  by  PH2  Joseph  C.  Leo 
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• Z-GRAM  117  SPEAKS  OUT  ON  DISCIPLINE 

Z-Gram  117  was  issued  by  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  on  14  Nov  1972,  requesting  that  it  be  given  the  widest 
possible  distribution  to  all  hands.  Here  is  Z-gram  117: 

"On  10  November  I addressed  the  question  of  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  assuring  equal  opportunity  and  fostering  mutual  understand- 
ing in  race  relations  at  all  command  levels  of  the  Navy.  My  remarks 
were  directed  primarily  to  all  in  a position  of  leadership,  urging  them 
to  direct  their  fullest  efforts  at  ensuring  these  programs  were  being 
carried  out  in  full. 

"At  that  time  I also  stated  that  there  must  be  no  substitution  of 
one  prejudice  for  another.  That  the  prejudice  against  good  order  and 
discipline  is  as  bad  as  the  prejudice  of  race.  It  is  to  this  point  that 
I would  address  all  hands. 

"Admiral  Ernest  King,  in  speaking  to  my  graduation  class,  stated 
that  true  military  discipline  is  the  'intelligent  obedience  of  each  for 
the  effectiveness  of  all.'  As  I have  said  before,  it  is  through  enlightened 
leadership  that  we  obtain  that  true  military  discipline  about  which  Admiral 
King  spoke  some  30  years  ago. 

"During  the  past  28  months  I have  set  as  my  objective  bringing 
about  a Navy  environment  that  would  assist  our  naval  commanders  in  provid- 
ing that  enlightened  leadership  that  would  ensure  'intelligent  obedience 
for  the  effectiveness  of  all.'  I believe  that  we  have  been  successful.  We 
have  outstanding  performance  by  our  people  who  have  responded  with  bravery 
and  dedication  to  the  recent  massive  invasion  of  South  Vietnam.  They  have 
done  so  in  the  face  of  greatly  extended  and  early  deployments,  reduced 
shipboard  manning  and  over- long  hours  seven  days  a week.  Navywide,  we  have 
seen  overall  disciplinary  and  confinement  rates  reduced  from  their  earlier 
figures  with  commensurate  reductions  in  shore  patrol  requirements.  I am 
proud  of  Navy's  performance,  for  it  has  truly  been  superb. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  is  perhaps  a good  time 
to  reiterate  to  those  of  our  more  junior  personnel  who  have  entered  the  Navy 
in  this  period  of  transition  and  whom  I have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  speak 
with  in  the  past  year,  my  personal  philosophy  regarding  their  responsibility 
to  leadership  in  our  Navy.  I do  this  especially  since  I note  that,  of  those 
who  have  been  involved  in  recent  incidents  of  violence  or  other  disruptive 
activities,  the  overwhelming  majority  are  those  in  the  18  to  20  year  age 
category  and  with  less  than  one  year  of  Naval  service. 

"This  says  to  me  that  many  of  those  who  are  new  to  the  Navy  very  well 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  framework  within  which  we  have  been  working  to  make 
the  Navy  a challenging,  interesting  and  rewarding  career,  nor  of  what  their 
responsibilities  are  to  the  Navy  within  that  same  framework. 

"Let  me  speak  to  you,  in  turn,  of  your  responsibilities  to  the  Navy 
and  our  country.  What  is  required  of  you  is  self-discipline , especially  in 
these  times  of  extended  deployments  and  reduced  manpower.  It  is  your  duty 
to  your  shipmates  and  those  who  are  responsible  for  your  welfare  in  time  of 
peace  and  especially  in  time  of  war  to  conduct  yourselves  in  a manner  that 
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contributes  to  the  overall  good  and  welfare  of  your  division,  your  ship,  your 
station  and,  in  the  long  run,  of  your  country.  You  have  taken  an  oath  to  do 
so  and  the  Navy  will  expect  nothing  less  nor  will  it  accept  anything  less. 

"This  self-discipline  and  subordination  of  self  for  the  good  of  all 
is  absolutely  mandatory  for  any  organization,  civilian  or  military,  to 
function  properly.  It  cannot  be  any  other  way. 

"The  responsibilities  of  command  are  not  easy  in  this  modern  day  of 
complex  machines  and  even  more  complex  men.  Your  commanding  officer  has 
responsibilities  to  higher  authorities  and  to  his  country  that  stagger 
the  imagination  and  the  magnitude  of  his  responsibilities  has  been  made  even 
greater  by  the  fact  that  world  tensions  are  not  always  what  we  would  like 
them  to  be.  These  past  nine  months  have  been  even  more  strenuous  because 
of  the  increased  efforts  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam. 

"On  the  day  that  I took  command  of  the  Navy  I said  that  I was  assum- 
ing as  my  first  task  the  improvement  of  all  aspects  of  the  Naval  career.  I 
have  dedicated  myself  to  that  task  and  have  made  many  changes  designed  for 
that  purpose.  I also  said,  and  I repeat,  that  those  changes  will  only  be 
made  within  the  framework  of  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  discipline, 
and  that  those  few  who  would  abuse  these  privileges  must  be  held  to  account. 

"For  those  of  you  who  are  new  to  the  Navy  or  who  may  not  be  aware  of 
my  statements  in  this  regard,  let  me  assure  you  that  I meant  what  I said 
then  and  have  reiterated  in  every  succeeding  change  that  could  be  interpreted 
to  have  an  effect  on  personnel  behavior.  I expect,  and  will  continue  to 
insist  upon,  the  strictest  possible  adherence  to  our  disciplinary  standards 
in  every  respect.  Those  who  do  not  accept  these  standards  can  expect  to  be 
promptly  and  fairly  disciplined  and  held  responsible  for  their  actions  in 
accordance  with  the  UCMJ. 

"Other  changes  made  during  the  past  two  years  are  designed  to  assist 
both  the  individual  and  those  in  command  to  draw  on  the  assistance  of  their 
superiors  to  resolve  problems  beyond  their  immediate  ability  or  responsibility. 
These  include  matters  such  as  personnel  assignments,  transfers,  personal 
services,  etc.  These  are  not  intended  nor  in  any  way  can  they  be  construed 
to  mean  an  acceptance  of  'short  circuiting'  the  legitimate  chain  of  command. 
Commanding  officers  recognize  these  for  what  they  are--a  tool  to  be  used 
when  solutions  are  outside  his  area  of  responsibility.  You  should  also 
recognize  them  for  what  they  are,  a solution  to  problems  that  cannot  be  solved 
within  your  own  command  structure. 

"Finally,  let  me  conclude  my  addressing  the  matter  of  your  personal 
responsibilities  to  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  discipline,  for  in  this 
matter  there  can  be  no  compromise.  I addressed  myself  to  our  naval  leader- 
ship on  this  subject  on  10  November.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  I expect  of 
you.  I am  fully  aware  of  the  extra  hours  worked  and  the  overlong  deployments 
experienced  by  many;  but  the  Navy  is  no  different  than  any  other  institution 
in  that  it  requires  complete  and  total  obedience.  It  can  be  no  other  way. 

"I  pledge  my  continuing  efforts  to  ensure  that  all  of  our  Navy  men 
and  women  will  continue  to  receive  my  full  support  in  making  this  Navy  of  ours 
an  exciting,  challenging  environment  in  which  to  work  and  live  with  the 
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equal  opportunity  which  can  only  be  achieved  within  a framework  of  discipline. 

In  turn  I look  to  you  to  match  the  contributions  of  those  who  are  your 
seniors  in  working  toward  the  same  goals." 

• NAVAL  SEA  CADET  CORPS  COMPLETES  DECADE  OF  YOUTH  TRAINING 

The  U.  S.  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps,  a Navy-oriented  training  program 
for  young  men  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17,  celebrated  this  year  its  10th 
anniversary.  This  volunteer  program,  first  charted  by  Congress  on  10  Sep  62, 
affords  Sea  Cadets  the  opportunity  to  train  at  naval  installations,  complete 
the  advancement  practical  factors  requirements  aboard  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve 
ships  and,  when  qualified,  to  enlist  at  the  advanced  (E-3)  rate.  Sponsored  by 
the  Navy  League  and  supported  by  the  Navy  Department  the  program  is  administered 
by  dedicated  civilian  Naval  Sea  Cadet  officers  who  volunteer  their  time, 
talents  and  money. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Executive  Director,  Naval 
Sea  Cadet  Corps,  818  18th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006,  or  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps  Support  Branch  (Pers-D22) , 
Washington,  D.  C.  20370. 

• FIRST  PACIFIC  FLEET  "MOD  SQUAD"  FORMED 

The  first  Pacific  Fleet  "Mod  Squad"  is  currently  being  formed  and  is 
expected  to  become  operational  in  January  1973.  Based  on  recommendations 
made  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  Pacific  Fleet,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  approved  formation  of  a PacFlt  destroyer 
squadron  commanded  by  a junior  captain.  Under  the  "Mod  Squad"  concept- -which 
was  first  applied  by  the  Atlantic  Fleet's  Destroyer  Squadron  26  in  June  1971- 
-commanding  officers,  executive  officers  and  department  heads  of  each  ship 
will  be  one  grade  junior  to  those  ordinarily  assigned  to  these  billets.  For- 
mation of  a Pacific  Fleet  "Mod  Squad"  represents  a continuation  of  the  Navy's 
policy  of  providing  earlier  opportunities  for  demanding  and  challenging  jobs 
to  deserving,  performance- tested  Navymen. 

• NAVY,  MARINE  FLIERS  HAILED  FOR  SAFETY  RECORD 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  fliers  were  recently  awarded  letters  of  com- 
mendation and  plaques  from  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt, 

Jr. , for  breaking  all  existing  aviation  safety  records  during  fiscal  year 
1972.  During  FY  72  the  accident  rate  dropped  to  .88  per  10,000  flight  hours- 
-the  lowest  in  the  history  of  naval  aviation.  Forty  squadrons  were  honored 
for  showing  significant  improvements  in  their  safe-flying  records,  including 
23  Navy  squadrons,  11  Marine  and  6 Naval  Air  Reserve. 

• LATEST  "LINK"  HAS  ASSIGNMENT  AND  RATING  INFO 

The  October  72  LINK,  Enlisted  Personnel  Distribution  Bulletin,  has  just 
hit  the  streets- -look  for  your  copy.  It  is  packed  with  assignment  and  rating 
information  that  unravels  the  mystery  of  how  your  orders,  assignments,  and 
tour  lengths  are  what  they  are.  This  issue  contains  general  information  regard- 
ing VRB/Pro-Pay,  shore  billets  for  long-sea-tour  ratings,  performance  evaluat- 
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ions,  path  of  advancement.  Fleet  Reserve  transfers,  how  to  "Make  the  System 
Work  for  You",  and  much  more.  Again,  the  heart  of  the  bulletin  is  the  "Details" 
section  containing  your  detailers'  informal  conversations  with  you  to  apprise 
you  of  schools,  NEC's,  new  equipment,  advancement  information,  and  other  rating 
concerns.  Finally,  there  is  a special  new  classified  ads  section,  called 
"Opportunities!"  It  advertises  special  billet  opportunities  where  personnel 
are  needed:  PEP,  Deep  Freeze,  recruiting,  new  construction,  sub  duty,  in- 

structor duty,  and  others. 


• ASSIGNMENT  POLICIES  ALTERED  TO  FIT  PCS  FUNDING 

The  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  recently  announced  significant  changes 
in  assignment  policies  and  tour  lengths  due  to  a projected  Permanent  Change 
of  Station  (PCS)  fund  shortage  for  fiscal  year  1973.  The  changes,  which  are 
subject  to  certain  exceptions,  affect  both  officers  and  enlisted  people  who 
do  not  already  have  PCS  orders.  In  effect,  the  lack  of  PCS  funding  is  being 
absorbed  by  cutbacks  in  "operational"  moves  between  commands  stationed  or 
homeported  in  CONUS  and  "rotational"  moves  between  a permanent  duty  station 
in  CONUS  and  a permanent  duty  station  overseas.  Cutbacks  in  these  two  areas 
are  expected  to  result  in  sufficient  savings  to  live  within  the  budgetary 
constraints  imposed  upon  the  PCS  account.  Your  personnel  officer  can  give 
you  the  details  contained  in  BuPersNote  1306  (11  Sep  72) . Look  for  an  in- 
depth  article  on  page  43. 


Diego.  The  course  is  essentially  a revision  of  the  Combat  Information 
Center  Multi-Threat  Evaluator  training  program,  and  the  term  "TAO"  has 
replaced  "CIC  Evaluator."  TAOs  receive  highly  specialized  training  in 
recognizing  multi-threat  and  time-critical  environments,  evaluating  their 
significance,  selecting  the  optimum  action  to  be  taken  and--under  authority 
granted  by  the  commanding  officer  or  unit  commander- -taking  that  action. 
TAOs  will  be  assigned  to  both  ships  and  staffs. 


• GETTING  OUT?  CHECK  ON  TAX  BREAK  FOR  JOB  RELOCATION 

If  you're  getting  out  of  the  Navy  soon  and  have  found  a civilian  job, 
you  should  know  about  the  income  tax  advantage  associated  with  job  relocation. 
For  instance,  if  your  new  occupation  requires  you  to  relocate,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  allows  a deduction  on  your  tax  return  up  to  $1000  from  your 
total  income  that  is  subject  to  taxation.  This  allowance  is  for  traveling 
expenses--including  travel,  meals  and  lodging  during  house-hunting  trips--to 
a location  where  employment  has  been  found.  For  more  information  and  complete 
instructions  about  how  to  file  a claim,  see  your  legal  officer  for  the  latest 
edition  of  the  pamphlet,  "Armed  Forces  Federal  Income  Tax,  NavSo  P-1985." 


Keep  your  eyes  open  for  a copy  of  LINK  now! 


• TACTICAL  ACTION  OFFICER  (TAO)  COURSE  STARTED 


A Tactical  Action  Officer  (TAO)  training  course  was  recently 
established  at  the  Fleet  Combat  Direction  Systems  Training  Center  in  San 
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A REPORT  ON  THE  DOD 
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■ ast  July,  the  Navy  and  its  sister  services  completed 

their  first  full  year  of  operation  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Drug  Testing  Program,  which  has 
proven  to  be  invaluable  both  as  a method  for  identi- 
fying drug  abusers  before  they  develop  a serious  de- 
pendence or  addiction,  and  as  a deterrent  to  future 
drug  abuse.  This  program  represents  only  one  of  sev- 
eral aspects  of  the  services’  campaign  to  prevent  drug 
abuse  among  military  people— and  to  rehabilitate  those 
who  are  already  involved. 

It  has  been  surrounded  by  some  controversy,  pri- 
marily because  of  a lack  of  knowledge  about  the  pro- 
gram and  a corresponding  misunderstanding  of  its 
objectives.  The  following  information  is  based  on  a 
discussion  of  the  DOD  urinalysis  testing  program  with 
Brigadier  General  John  K.  Singlaub,  USA,  who  is 
serving  as  Deputy  for  Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  and  Envi- 
ronment. It  includes  history,  methods,  results  and  ex- 
pectations for  the  future. 

THE  department  of  defense  first  noted  a significant 

■ increase  in  the  use  of  hard  narcotics  during  the 
middle  of  1970.  At  that  time  the  use  of  heroin  among 
troops  stationed  in  parts  of  Southeast  Asia  became 
evident  through  the  rising  number  of  deaths  attributed 
to  overdoses  and  through  numerous  investigations  con- 
ducted by  various  military  investigative  agencies.  Be- 
fore that  time  the  primary  drug  of  abuse  was  mari- 
juana—and  even  today  hashish,  a derivative  of  the 
cannabis  sativa  plant,  is  still  the  major  drug  of  abuse, 
at  least  in  the  European  area. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  was  commonly  called  the 
“heroin  epidemic”  in  Vietnam  during  that  period  re- 
ferred not  to  a large  number  of  troops  using  heroin, 
but  rather  to  a situation  in  which  the  use  of  heroin 
was  spreading  throughout  units  in  that  area  because 
of  the  easy  accessibility  of  high-grade  heroin  at  low 
prices  and  the  tendency  of  users  to  entice  others  to 
start  the  habit.  The  potential  hazard  stemming  from 
this  combination  of  factors  led  the  President  to  estab- 
lish an  Armed  Forces-wide  drug  abuse  prevention  and 
education  program,  part  of  which  involves  urinalysis 
testing. 

Within  12  months  the  rate  of  individuals  uncovered 
in  Vietnam  through  the  urinalysis  testing  program— 
which  tested  people  at  the  time  of  rotation— went  from 
a high  of  four  per  cent  to  a low  in  March  1972  of  1.3 


per  cent  of  those  tested.  Recently  there  has  been  a 
slight  increase  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  return 
of  the  last  combat  and  combat  support  troops— those 
who  have  spent  a full  12  months  in  Vietnam  and  may 
have  become  drug  users  during  that  period— to  the 
United  States. 

Unfortunately,  the  punitive  or  disciplinary  aspects 
which  were  associated  with  drug  abuse  before  the 
services’  exemption  programs  were  established  seem 
to  linger  in  the  minds  of  many  people,  thereby  block- 
ing their  understanding  of  what  the  DOD  is  now  try- 
ing to  do.  Previously  the  criminal  activity,  frequent 
arrests  and  prostitution  that  were  associated  with  ci- 
vilian drug  addiction  led  most  people  to  believe  that 
disciplinary  or  punitive  action  was  the  onlv  way  it 
could  be  handled. 

■today,  attitudes  about  drug  abuse  and  addiction— 
* and  methods  for  dealing  with  these  problems— are 
much  more  enlightened.  The  Department  of  Defense, 
like  the  American  society  of  which  it  is  a part,  now 
considers  drug  abuse  and  addictions  to  be  health— 
rather  than  criminal— problems.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
the  DOD’s  primary  aim  concerning  drug  abuse  among 
its  people  is  prevention.  If  that  fails,  the  objective  is 
restoration  of  an  individual  to  health  and  continued 
service  through  a variety  of  in-service  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs.  For  the  most  part,  these  re- 
habilitation efforts  have  been  highly  successful,  par- 
ticularly when  they  involve  people  who  are  sincere 
and  cooperative,  and  who  want  to  return  to  duty. 

The  DOD  Drug  Testing  Program  has  been  subject 
to  some  controversy  stemming  from  complaints  bv  a 
few  people  to  the  effect  that  the  involuntary  submis- 
sion of  a specimen  for  urinalysis  violates  basic  rights. 
However,  these  tests  are  used  for  medical  purposes 
only— and  not  for  any  kind  of  criminal  prosecution— 
so,  in  essence,  this  urinalysis  testing  is  no  more  a vio- 
lation of  civil  rights  than  is  the  urine  specimen  col- 
lected to  detect  diabetes.  These  specimens  are  used 
only  to  identify  and  treat  users— not  to  punish  them 
for  using  drugs. 

In  other  words,  the  urine  specimen  requirement  is 
similar  to  physical  examinations  which  are  required 
on  a regular  basis  for  all  active  duty  military  people. 
These  physicals  are  required  for  a purpose— protection 
of  the  individual— as  are  certain  inoculations  which  are 
given  to  prevent  outbreak  of  a disease.  (— ►) 
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qince  its  beginning  the  DOD  Drug  Testing  Program 
**  has  been  extremely  successful  in  identifying  drug 
users  in  the  military,  and  a look  at  the  procedure  may 
explain  some  of  its  success. 

When  urine  specimens  arrive  in  the  laboratory, 
they’re  first  subjected  to  a screening  procedure  known 
as  the  Free  Radical  Assay  Technique  (FRAT)  or  an- 
other called  Thin  Layer  Chromotography  (TLC). 
These  testing  procedures  are  very  sensitive  and  also 
fairly  rapid. 

If  the  FRAT  or  TLC  determines  that  a particular 
specimen  is  negative,  testing  is  concluded.  If  the  spec- 
imen yields  a positive  result,  the  sample  then  goes 
through  a confirmatory  procedure  known  as  the  Gas 
Liquid  Chromotography  (GLC)  system.  This  test  is 
more  exact  than  either  the  FRAT  or  TLC,  but  the 
analystic  procedure  is  slow  and  complicated  and  there- 
fore not  suitable  for  mass  screening. 

(It  is  known  that  these  screening  and  confirmatory 
procedures  are  about  98  per  cent  effective  in  detect- 
ing and  identifying  most  of  the  commonly  used  drugs 
for  a period  of  at  least  two  to  three  days  following 
the  last  use.  Incidence  of  false  positives  resulting  from 
this  screening  method  is  also  extremely  low— less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent. ) 

if  an  individual’s  specimen  is  confirmed  positive  by 
* the  GLC,  it  indicates  that  he  has  some  drug  in  his 
body— but  it  still  doesn’t  mean  that  he’s  a drug  abuser. 
There  must  be  a personal  medical  examination  on  the 
individual  by  a physician  before  he  or  she  can  be 
positively  identified  as  a drug  abuser.  In  other  words, 
everyone  tentatively  identified  through  biochemical 
means  as  a drug  user  is  personally  seen  by  a doctor 
to  determine  if,  in  fact,  the  test  results  were  attributa- 
ble to  drug  abuse. 

When  DOD  originally  began  testing  for  drug  abuse 
there  was  some  question  concerning  the  accuracy  and 
sensitivity  of  these  tests.  This  was  because  urine  test- 
ing for  drugs  was  originally  devised  as  a prognostic 
tool  for  civilian  drug  rehabilitation  centers.  These  cen- 
ters did  not  need  a very  high  degree  of  sensitivitv  in 
their  tests,  since  they  were  dealing  largely  with  ad- 
dicts whose  body  fluids  contained  heavy  concentra- 
tions of  drugs  which  were  relatively  easy  to  detect. 

The  militarv  services,  however,  wanted  to  be  able 
to  identify  anyone  involved  with  drugs— even  the  cas- 


ual user  or  experimenter,  hopefully  before  he  or  she 
became  heavily  involved.  As  a result,  techniques  de- 
veloped and  used  by  DOD  have  been  refined  and 
sharpened  to  detect  l/10th  or  even  l/20th  the  level 
of  drugs  that  was  previously  possible.  These  high 
standards  for  laboratories  and  various  quality  controls 
which  have  been  incorporated  into  this  program  have 
enabled  testers  to  detect  low  levels  of  drugs  in  any 
person. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  of  highly  refilled 
* laboratory  techniques,  the  DOD  Drug  Testing  Pro- 
gram has  incorporated  several  other  important  changes 
designed  to  broaden  its  scope  and  increase  its  overall 
effectiveness. 

Last  July  the  Tri-Service  Random  Urinalysis  Drug 
Testing  Program  was  initiated  at  militarv  installations 
and  activities  throughout  the  world.  Under  this  pro- 
gram all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  subject  to 
random,  periodic  testing  for  detection  of  drug  abuse. 
The  tri-service  arrangement  provides  that  the  Naw, 
Army  and  Air  Force  are  each  responsible  for  handling 
urinalysis  testing  for  all  services  within  their  desig- 
nated geographical  areas  throughout  the  world. 

Besides  expanding  the  testing  program  worldwide, 
DOD  has  established  high,  moderate  and  minimum 
risk  areas,  mainly  determined  by  the  availability  of 
drugs  in  those  areas.  In  high  risk  areas  such  as  Viet- 
nam, the  Philippines  or  Okinawa,  servicemen  will  be 
tested  an  average  of  three  times  per  year.  In  moderate 
risk  areas  servicemen  and  women  will  be  tested  an 
average  of  1.6  times  per  year  and  in  low  risk  areas  an 
average  of  1.2  times  per  year.  By  random  selection 
of  the  individuals  to  be  tested,  an  individual  is  just  as 
likely  to  be  tested  again  tomorrow— even  though  he 
was  tested  today— so  test  dates  cannot  be  forecasted. 

A nother  important  change  in  the  program  was 
the  decision  that  mandatory  drug  testing  is  no 
longer  required  for  individuals  29  years  old  or  older. 
Although  commanders  still  have  the  option  of  includ- 
ing individuals  from  older  age  groups  in  random  test- 
ing for  drug  abuse,  it  was  decided— on  the  basis  of 
past  testing  which  indicated  an  extremely  low  inci- 
dence of  drug  abuse  among  older  military  people— 
that  these  tests  could  be  put  to  better  use  in  the  high- 
est risk  groups. 
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What  have  been  the  results  of  the  DOD  Drug  Test- 
ing Program  to  date?  For  one  thing,  this  procedure 
has  successfully  identified  thousands  of  servicemen 
who  were  using  dangerous  drugs— and  who  might  have 
developed  a serious  phvsical  or  psychological  depend- 
ence had  they  not  been  discovered  through  this  bio- 
chemical means.  To  date,  more  than  two  million  spec- 
imens have  been  checked  and  nearly  41,000  of  these 
—or  about  two  per  cent— have  been  determined  to  be 
positive  for  dangerous  drugs.  (This,  however,  does 
not  represent  41,000  drug  users,  as  some  of  these  in- 
volved duplicate  or  repeat  tests  of  the  same  indi- 
viduals. ) 

Another  important  result  has  been  the  actual  devel- 
opment of  an  effective  procedure  by  which  DOD  can 
now  detect  very  low  levels  of  drug  use  on  a mass 
screening  basis;  and  this  kind  of  random  testing  is 
serving  as  an  increasing  deterrent  to  even  casual  or 
experimental  use.  Because  a member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  never  knows  exactly  when  he  or  she  will  be 
required  to  take  the  test,  the  chances  of  experimenting 
with  narcotics  without  detection  have  diminished  con- 
siderably. 

this  program  has  also  yielded  a better  picture  of 
1 drug  use  among  military  people.  In  addition  to  the 
age  and  geographical  considerations  mentioned  above, 
it  has  been  found  that  those  individuals  who  have 
been  confirmed  as  drug  users  fall  into  one  of  two 
general  categories:  the  experimenter  who,  if  identified 
early  enough,  can  usually  be  prevented  from  develop- 
ing an  addiction  and  can  normally  be  fully  rehabili- 
tated; and  addicts  who  cannot  forego  use  of  the  drug 
and  who  need  full  treatment  programs  that  the  serv- 
ices can  offer. 

Two  related  points  should  be  made  here.  First,  al- 
though the  DOD  Drug  Testing  Program— in  combina- 
tion with  other  aspects  of  its  fight  against  drug  abuse 
among  military  people— has  been  highly  successful,  an 
individual  who  becomes  involved  with  drugs  and  then 
realizes  that  he  doesn’t  want  to  stay  involved  should 
not  wait  to  be  identified  through  this  program.  Rather, 
if  he  sincerely  wants  to  get  out  of  the  drug  scene,  he 
should  use  his  own  freedom  of  personal  choice  and 
take  that  first  step  himself.  Once  he  admits  his  in- 
volvement, he’ll  find  plenty  of  knowledgeable,  pro- 
fessional people  more  than  willing  to  help  him  out. 


Secondly,  if  a person  is  identified  as— or  voluntarily 
admits  that  he  is— a drug  user  near  the  end  of  his  or 
her  enlistment,  the  services  will  do  everything  possible 
to  assist  him  or  her  under  current  law— which,  essen- 
tially, means  referring  the  person  to  a Veterans  Ad- 
ministration facility  where  treatment  is  available.  At 
present  the  military  services  cannot  hold  an  individual 
beyond  a current  enlistment  for  treatment  unless  he 
voluntarily  extends  his  term  of  service,  and  there  is 
no  means  of  forcing  a drug  abuser  to  accept  VA  or 
civilian  treatment. 

t*#HAT  ARE  THE  FUTURE  EXPECTATIONS  of  the  DOD 
**  Drug  Testing  Program?  At  this  point  it’s  impos- 
sible even  to  estimate  how  long  such  a program  mav 
be  needed  in  the  Armed  Forces.  If  drug  abuse  has  be- 
come as  endemic  in  our  society  as  some  people  sav, 
the  DOD  may  need  a biochemical  testing  program  for 
many  years— if  only  to  prevent  entry  into  the  services 
by  drug  abusers  and  to  serve  as  a deterrent  in  high 
risk  areas. 

It  is  expected  that  the  amount  of  testing  will  be 
reduced  in  the  future  as  further  reliable  data  are  gath- 
ered from  the  current  worldwide  program  (this  was 
the  rationale  behind  exempting  people  29  or  older 
from  the  random  testing  procedure).  On  the  basis  of 
large  amounts  of  statistical  data  that  is  continually 
being  compiled,  the  military  departments  will  be  even 
better  able  to  define  high  risk  age  groups— which  mav 
result  in  lowering  the  maximum  age  for  testing  even 
further. 

The  same  holds  true  for  geographic  considerations. 
For  instance,  if  it  is  found  that  specific  areas  have  a 
very  low  incidence  of  drug  abuse,  it  may  be  possible 
to  cease  testing  completely  in  those  areas.  These  kinds 
of  evaluative  studies  will  further  increase  the  pro- 
gram’s effectiveness  by  allowing  DOD  to  concentrate 
its  testing  on  age  groups  and  geographic  areas  of 
greatest  risk. 

finally,  the  crucial  test  for  this  program  is  currently 
* underway.  Statistics  from  the  12-month  period  end- 
ing June  1973  will  indicate  whether  or  not  this  ran- 
dom testing  program  has  resulted  in  a worldwide  de- 
crease in  the  use  of  drugs  among  militarv  people.  Of- 
ficials within  the  program  are  confident  tbey’ll  see  that 
decrease.  — J02  Jim  Trezise 
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from  the  desk  of  the 

Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer 
of  the  Navy 


'Have  Money,  Can't  Buy' 


11ANY  TRAVELING  Or 
*”■  retired  Navymen 
and  their  dependents 
mistakenly  assume 
that  they  can  shop 
freelv  at  American 
commissaries  and  ex- 
change facilities  over- 
seas. I have  several 
letters  on  file  from 
traveling  and  retired 
shipmates  who  have 
been  frustrated  or  oth- 
erwise disappointed 
when  they  have  pre- 
sented their  I.D.  cards  for  exchange  and  commis- 
sary purchases  abroad. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  traveling  or  retired  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents  will  be  accorded,  insofar  as 
possible,  all  the  privileges  to  which  they  would 
ordinarily  be  entitled  to  in  the  United  States. 
However,  this  is  not  always  possible.  Host  coun- 
tries usually  limit  commissary  and  exchange 
privileges  to  active  duty  personnel,  their  de- 
pendents and  accompanying  civilian  personnel 
actually  stationed  in  the  country. 


interests  of  the  host  country  and  are  designed  to 
prevent  the  flow  of  American  goods  into  channels 
where  they  could  become  items  of  gift,  barter  or 
sale  to  local  citizens. 

Let  me  give  you  a few  examples  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  come  to  my  attention. 

In  transit  from  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  to  Quonset 
Point,  R.  I.,  a Navy  family  drove  through  New- 
foundland recently  for  a camping  and  fishing  trip. 
Thinking  that  they  could  replenish  their  supplies 
and  fill  the  car  with  gas,  they  detoured  about  100 
miles  in  order  to  swing  by  the  naval  station  in 
Argentia.  They  were  shocked  and  disappointed  to 
learn  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  commissarv 
and  exchange  privileges  at  the  naval  station. 

Another  Navyman  was  disappointed  when  his 
wife,  who  had  come  to  visit  while  his  ship  was  in 
port,  was  refused  entry  to  the  Subic  Bay  exchange 
in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  In  fact,  his 
wife  did  enter  the  exchange,  but  onlv  after  obtain- 
ing a permit  which  limited  her  combined  commis- 
sary and  exchange  purchases  to  $25  and  one 
carton  of  cigarettes. 

Clearly,  these  Navymen  and  their  families  were 
not  prepared  for  the  experiences  they  encountered. 
Information  regarding  exchange  and  commissarv 
benefits  overseas  is  often  hard  to  come  bv.  Con- 
ditions may  vary  distinctly  from  country  to  coun- 
try and  are  subject  to  change.  Generally,  traveling 
and  retired  personnel  are  entitled  to  the  use  of 
facilities  which  are  exempt  from  the  host  coun- 
tries’ customs  and  tax  laws. 

Medical  care,  for  example,  along  with  guest 
and  transient  quarters  is  authorized  on  a space 
available  basis  at  U.  S.  military  facilities  through- 
out Europe.  Temporary  quarters  however,  are  ex- 
tremely limited,  especially  in  the  summer.  Theaters, 
libraries,  craft  shops,  laundry  and  drv-cleaning, 
clothing  stores  and  legal  assistance  are  generally 
available  as  well.  Keep  in  mind,  now,  that  we  are 
talking  about  transient  and  retired  personnel  rather 
than  active  duty  members  and  dependents  officially 
stationed  in  a foreign  country. 


^ommissary  and  exchange  privileges  do  not  ex- 
^ tend,  automatically,  to  active  duty  or  retired 
personnel  who  are  living  or  traveling  in  a foreign 
country.  Under  status  of  force  agreements  between 
countries,  all  foreign  residents,  even  those  sta- 
tioned in  a country  pursuant  to  official  orders,  are 
subject  to  the  customs,  tax  and  fiscal  laws  of  the 
host  country.  In  those  instances  where  the  host 
country  has  permitted  the  establishment  of  U.  S. 
military  exchanges  and  commissaries,  formal  and 
informal  agreements  are  made  which  determine 
the  type  of  individuals  who  may  utilize  these  out- 
lets and  the  extent  to  which  they  may  do  so. 
Typically,  these  agreements  reflect  the  economic 


I I NDERSTAND  THAT  AS  A RETIRED  Or  traveling 
^ Navyman  or  Navywoman,  you  simply  cannot 
count  on  enjoying  the  same  privileges  overseas 
that  you  may  have  had  while  on  active  duty.  You 
may  even  be  restricted  from  using  military  post 
offices  and  be  subject  to  other  disadvantages  such 
as  tuition  fees  for  school-age  dependents. 

Before  traveling  overseas,  and  certainly  before 
retiring  in  any  foreign  country,  you  should  contact 
the  senior  area  commander  in  the  country  or 
countries  in  which  you  desire  to  travel  or  retire. 
Improve  your  trip  or  retirement  by  knowing  what 
to  expect!  Be  prepared  both  mentally  and  finan- 
cially for  the  possibility  of  inconvenience. 

/ 
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New  Directive  Details  Current 

ASSIGNMENT  POLICIES 
AND  TOUR  LENGTHS 


fvvER  the  past  several  years,  funds  for  travel, 
transportation  and  associated  entitlements  sup- 
porting the  Permanent  Change  of  Station  (PCS) 
moves  of  Navy  people  have  become  increasingly 
scarce;  the  shortage  of  PCS  funds  for  fiscal  year  1973 
is  more  severe  than  ever.  The  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel has  initiated  many  changes  in  assignment  poli- 
cies and  tour  lengths  for  both  officers  and  enlisted 
people  (see  the  Navy  News  Briefs  section  of  All 
Hands  November  issue)  to  compensate  for  this  lack 
of  funds. 

These  changes  are  expected  to  result  in  fewer  of- 
ficer and  enlisted  moves  in  FY  73  than  in  FY  72.  New 
assignment  policies  and  tour  lengths  are  listed  below 
for  officers  and  enlisted  people. 

fficer  assignment  policy  revisions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

• Surface  warfare  officers  serving  in  initial  assign- 
ments at  sea,  failed  of  selection  LCDR/CDRs,  officers 
serving  in  post  command  tours,  and  officers  not  com- 
mand-selected may  be  reassigned  before  the  comple- 
tion of  a specified  tour  length  provided  a “no  cost” 
move  is  involved  and  the  total  time  in  the  same  area 
is  at  least  equivalent  to  the  initially  prescribed  tour 
length. 

• Officers  will  not  be  assigned  to  Post  Graduate 
School  or  Service  College  before  completing  their  pre- 
scribed tour,  and  tour  lengths  of  officers  scheduled  to 
attend  will  be  extended  as  necessary  to  coincide  with 
the  school’s  convening  date. 

• Assignment  to  National  War  College  or  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces  will  normally  be  a part 
of  a minimum  three-year  Washington  area  tour. 

•Promotion  selectees  (including  captain)  will  not 
normally  be  moved  before  completion  of  their  pre- 
scribed tours  unless  reassignments  can  be  made  at  no 
cost  to  the  government. 

• Where  possible,  long  tours  will  be  prescribed  for 
specialties. 

n evised  officer  tour  lengths  are  retroactive  and 
apply  to  all  officers  not  currently  in  receipt  of  or- 
ders. Officers’  Projected  Rotation  Dates  (PRDs)  will 
be  adjusted  to  the  revised  tour  lengths,  which  are  as 
follows: 

• Surface  warfare  officers’  initial  assignment  at  sea 
(including  CVA/CV/LPH)  will  be  for  36  months. 

• Surface  warfare  officers’  subsequent  assignments 
at  sea  other  than  as  a CO/XO  (including  CVA/CV/- 


LPH)  will  be  for  a minimum  of  24  months,  or  36 
months  if  split  toured. 

• Shipboard  tours  of  all  aviation  officers  in  the 
grade  of  commander  and  below  (including  CARDIY 
staffs)  will  be  24  months. 

• Initial  shore  tour  of  fleet  experienced  aviation  of- 
ficers who  are  assigned  to  a flying  billet  will  be  30 
months. 

• USNA/NROTC  Staff  tours  will  be  36  months. 

• Failed  of  selection  LCDR/CDR  CONUS  shore 
tour  will  be  five  years. 

• In  general,  the  length  of  accompanied  overseas 
shore  assignments  will  be  as  indicated  in  BuPersInst 
1300.26E  plus  six  months  (unless  stipulated  other- 
wise by  a country-to-country  agreement). 

• CONUS  shore  assignments  for  officers  serving  in 
post-command  tours  and  officers  not  command-select- 
ed will  be  four  years. 

P nlisted  assignment  policy  revisions  are  as  fol- 
™ lows : 

• Except  in  cases  where  moves  can  be  arranged  at 
no  cost— such  as  going  from  one  Norfolk-based  ship 
to  another  with  no  household  or  family  move  involved 
-the  policy  of  allowing  split  sea  tours  for  deprived 
ratings  has  been  suspended.  This  will  result  in  leaving 
some  people  at  one  sea  activity  for  an  entire  sea  tour. 
Exceptions  to  this  policy  are  people  in  the  engineer- 
ing and  hull  ratings  (Group  VII)  involved  in  the  At- 
lantic Fleet  Phased  Rotation  Test  Program  ( Phase- 
vey)  who  will  continue  to  have  PRDs  established  in 
accordance  with  that  program. 

• Overseas  assignments  are  limited  to  people  with 
three  dependents  or  less  where  available  inventory 
permits,  unless  a billet  requiring  a critical  skill  dictates 
otherwise. 

•Overseas  shore  billets  (Type  Duty  3 and  6)  will 
generally  be  filled  by  a person  in  a pay  grade  one 
lower  than  that  specified. 

• High  cost  overseas  moves  will  be  decreased  by 
“gapping”  some  overseas  billets  (except  those  serving 
in  Type  Duty  4).  About  one  of  every  three  vacancies 
will  not  be  filled  in  FY  73,  although  this  gapping  will 
vary  with  different  commands. 

p evised  enlisted  tour  lengths  are  as  follows: 

Those  assigned  to  activities  designated  Tvpe  Duty 
1,  2,  4 (except  SSBN)  and  5 whose  PRD  is  in  Janu- 
ary 1973  or  later  will  be  extended  three  months— al- 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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Dream  Come  True 


ceaman  reba  sue  sim  of  Abilene,  Tex.,  described  her 
**  feelings  about  being  assigned  near  her  husband. 
Seaman  Michael  J.  Sim,  at  the  Subic  Bay  Naval  Base 
in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  as  a “dream  come 
true.”  The  assignment  is  not  only  a personal  triumph 
for  her  but  it’s  a precedent  for  women  in  the  Navy. 

Mrs.  Sim  is  the  first  enlisted  woman  in  the  Navy 
to  be  assigned  to  duty  in  the  island  republic.  She  and 
her  husband  are  also  the  first  and  onlv  U.  S.  Navy 
enlisted  married  couple  serving  there. 

SN  Reba  Sue  Sim  has  not  only  been  reunited  with  her  husband, 
DKSN  Michael  Sim,  but  also  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
enlisted  woman  to  serve  ashore  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 


(continued  from  previous  page) 

though  this  does  not  affect  a person’s  EAOS,  since 
enlistments  will  not  be  involuntarily  extended.  Peo- 
ple subsequently  assigned  to  these  type  duties  will 
have  a PRD  established  three  months  beyond  the  nor- 
mal tour  length.  However,  those  who  are  completing 
a six-year  sea  tour  and  those  serving  in  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Fleets  whose  PRD  has  already  been  adjusted 
are  exempt  from  this  extension. 

• Overseas  tour  lengths  will  be  extended  to  DOD 
policy  limits  except  for  those  serving  in  “differential” 
and  “all  others”  tours.  A forthcoming  change  to 
BuPers  Inst  1300.26  will  contain  revised  tour  limits 
corresponding  to  DOD  policy. 

• The  minimum  tour  at  any  activity  is  now  24 
months;  in  general,  an  individual  must  have  a mini- 
mum of  25  months  of  obligated  service  remaining  at 
the  time  of  transfer  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  trans- 
fer. Exceptions  to  this  policy— such  as  Naval  Reservists 
with  a two-year  initial  active  duty  obligation,  volun- 
teers for  special  programs,  and  career  petty  officers 
with  ten  or  more  years’  active  duty— are  detailed  in 
BuPersNote  1306  (11  Sep  72). 

General  Educational  Development  Tests 
Achieve  High  School  Diplomas  for  Many 

mow  often  have  you  heard  somebody  say,  “I 
didn’t  graduate  from  high  school,  but  that  was  a 
while  ago  and  I’ve  sure  learned  a lot  since  then.  Be- 
sides, I’m  smarter  than  a lot  of  guys  who  did  graduate 
or  who  even  went  to  college.”  Or  how  often,  too,  have 
you  said  that  to  yourself? 

Well,  the  Navy  has  a way  of  letting  you  put  your 


brain  where  your  mouth  is— and  then  letting  you  bene- 
fit from  it.  Through  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
Institute  (usafi),  a person  who  didn’t  complete  high 
school  can  take  the  General  Educational  Development 
Tests  (GED)  to  find  out  how  far  along  he  has  come. 
Many  colleges  and  other  educational  institutions  use 
GED  scores  in  place  of  a high  school  diploma. 

Just  how  far  GED  can  take  you  is  exemplified  by 
the  story  of  the  young  man  who  dropped  out  of  the 
10th  grade  and  joined  the  Air  Force.  He  took  the 
GED  tests  and  wound  up  in  the  96th  percentile;  that 
is,  he  scored  above  96  per  cent  of  all  those  taking  the 
test.  The  man  was  soon  admitted  to  the  Air  Force 
Academy  on  the  basis  of  this  score. 

All  50  states  now  grant  some  form  of  diploma  or 
certificate  on  the  basis  of  GED  tests,  and  some  of 
them  actually  authorize  local  high  schools  to  issue  a 
diploma  or  equivalency  certificate.  To  find  out  more 
in  this  area,  you  should  ask  your  educational  services 
officer  to  check  the  State  Department  of  Education 
Policies,  Bulletin  #5. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  incentives  for  taking  the 
GED  tests  is  money.  Statistics  from  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  show  that  high  school  graduates  may 
earn  as  much  as  $38,000  more  in  their  lifetimes  than 
non-graduates.  The  chances  of  high  school  graduates 
or  those  who  have  taken  GED  tests— are  much  greater 
for  finding  jobs  in  the  first  place. 

Civilians  who  take  GED  tests  pay  as  much  as  $10, 
but  if  you’re  in  the  Navy,  you  can  get  the  tests  free. 
The  educational  services  officer  at  your  command  can 
give  you  all  the  details.  After  you’ve  taken  the  tests, 
usafi  will  keep  the  results  on  permanent  file  so  you’ll 
always  be  able  to  obtain  copies  when  they’re  needed. 
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The  couple  had  been  serving  in  different  duty  areas 
for  the  first  six  months  of  their  marriage,  but  they 
were  determined  to  be  near  each  other  even  if  this 
was  only  in  the  same  geographical  area.  The  military 
personnel  office  of  Helicopter  Squadron  Eight  at  NAS 
Ellyson  Field,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  was  Mrs.  Sim’s  last 
duty  station.  Her  husband,  a native  of  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  is  a storekeeper  at  the  Naval  Ship  Repair  Fa- 
cility, Subic  Bay. 

The  two  were  first  introduced  to  each  other  by 
Michael’s  best  friend  while  they  were  attending  dif- 
ferent Class  “A”  courses  in  the  same  building  at  the 
San  Diego  Naval  Training  Center.  After  his  assign- 
ment to  the  Philippines,  Seaman  Sim  submitted  a 
transfer  request  through  official  channels,  asking  for 
either  reassignment  in  Pensacola  or  that  his  wife  be 
assigned  in  the  Subic  Bay  area.  The  latter  request  was 
approved. 

II  LAY  girl  friends  at  Ellyson  Field  sympathized 
with  me  for  being  so  far  away  from  my  hus- 
band,” she  said,  “but  thev  told  me  a transfer  for  per- 
sonal reasons  such  as  ours  wouldn’t  be  approved.  They 


assured  me  since  we  had  both  been  in  the  Navy  for 
less  than  a year,  it  just  wasn’t  possible.” 

Mrs.  Sim  said  she  really  had  made  no  plans  for 
joining  the  Navy  and  hadn’t  thought  of  getting  mar- 
ried. She  escorted  her  grandmother  to  the  local  Social 
Security  office  in  the  post  office  building  one  day  and 
stopped  by  the  Navy  Recruiting  Office  there.  She  be- 
came convinced  that  her  place  was  in  the  Navy  where 
more  women  were  needed. 

“I’m  an  adventurous  person,”  she  said.  “Perhaps 
it’s  because  I’ve  a relative  who  is  a commander  in  the 
inactive  Reserves  and  my  father,  an  oil  driller,  has 
traveled  throughout  the  world.  Since  I was  little,  he 
would  tell  me  of  the  customs  and  the  way  of  life  of 
peoples  of  different  lands.  I’ve  always  been  keenly 
interested  in  what  my  father  used  to  tell  me.” 

Mrs.  Sim  said  she  is  glad  that  more  fields  are  being 
opened  to  women  in  the  Navy.  “Women  who  are 
qualified  should  and  are  now  being  given  a chance 
to  assume  greater  leadership  authority  and  even  serve 
aboard  ships  in  the  Navy.  I personally  would  not  ob- 
ject to  going  to  sea,  that  is,  if  my  husband  were  also 
assigned  to  the  same  ship.” 


A Bachelor's  Degree  Is  Educational  Goal 
For  Physician's  Assistant  WO  Program 

aiavy  hospital  corpsmen  are  now  eligible  for  an- 
other  program  in  their  long  list  of  career  oppor- 
tunities—the  Physician’s  Assistant  Warrant  Officer 
Program.  Training  under  this  program  will  enable 
men  and  women  to  take  over  some  of  the  duties 
previously  performed  only  by  doctors. 

The  Physician’s  Assistant  Training  Program  will  be 
conducted  in  two  phases.  The  first  is  a 12-month 
period  at  either  George  Washington  University,  Wash., 
D.  C.,  or  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  School  of  Health  Care 
Science  located  at  Sheppard  AFB,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 
The  second  phase  is  a 24-month  clinical  apprentice- 
ship at  a naval  hospital.  Only  after  both  of  these 
phases  are  completed  can  the  trainee  be  selected  and 
appointed  a Physician’s  Assistant  Warrant  Officer. 

the  educational  goal  for  physician’s  assistants  is 
* the  bachelor’s  degree,  but  this  is  not  a bar  to  the 
warrant  officer  appointment.  This  goal  can  be  accom- 
plished through  off-duty  study  before,  during,  and 
after  the  training  period,  and  it  is  likely  that,  espe- 
cially during  the  training  period,  selectees  will  be 
able  to  pick  up  credits  toward  their  degree.  By  obtain- 
ing a degree,  the  corpsman  will  be  eligible  for  other 
Navy  programs  such  as  commissioned  officer  appoint- 
ment through  the  Medical  Service  Corps  Inservice 
Procurement  Program  and  the  Medical  Corps  Scholar- 
ship Program. 

It  is  envisioned  that  Physician’s  Assistants  could  be 
used  in  a wide  variety  of  capacities.  Their  tasks  will 
be  outlined  mainly  by  the  supervising  doctor  with 


whom  they  will  be  working,  and  the  work  may  include 
obtaining  medical  histories,  performing  physical  ex- 
aminations, interpreting  data  from  diagnostic  studies, 
and  prescribing  limited  therapy. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  program,  a corpsman  must  be 
a U.  S.  citizen,  have  both  a GCT  and  ARI  of  55,  be 
a high  school  graduate,  and  be  in  pay  grade  E-5  or 
above  within  the  following  time-in-service  range: 


Minimum 

Maximum 

E-5 

4 years 

6 years 

E-6 

6 years 

10  years 

E-7 

8 years 

12  years 

E-8 

1 1 years 

14  years 

E-9 

13  years 

16  years 

Waiver  of  time  in  service  and  age  may  be  requested. 
The  corpsman  must  obligate  for  54  months  of  service 
from  the  time  his  training  begins. 

A long  with  the  application— which  should  be  sub- 
**  mitted  to  the  Chief,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  between  1 Jan  and  1 Mar  1973— individuals 
should  also  send  a copy  of  high  school  or  college  tran- 
scripts. Those  applying  will  then  be  interviewed  at 
their  commands  by  a board  of  three  officers,  one  of 
whom  should  be  a medical  officer.  Each  interviewer 
will  then  submit  a separate  evaluation.  The  application 
also  requires  a command  endorsement. 

Selectees  for  the  program  will  be  named  by  a board 
to  be  convened  by  the  Chief,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  during  March,  and  they  will  be  notified  by 
letter,  as  will  those  who  are  not  selected. 
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Recreation  Directors 

^^rcanized  sports  and  recreation  make  up  a large 
part  of  the  physical  fitness  needs  of  today’s 
Navyman.  This  is  why  the  Navy  is  applying  special 
attention  to  the  area  of  Special  Services. 

Lately,  the  emphasis  has  been  on  organization  and 
Navy  recreation  directors  around  the  world  have  been 
attending  a specialized  school  in  which  they  receive 
instruction  in  the  latest  methods  of  recreation  man- 
agement. 

Although  the  Navy  Recreation  Management  School 
is  at  Patuxent  River,  Md.,  classes  of  instruction  are 
scheduled  periodically  at  various  naval  installations 
across  the  nation.  Last  August,  for  instance,  the  first 
graduating  class  received  its  instruction  at  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Two  more  classes  were 
slated  in  1972,  at  the  Naval  Stations  Long  Beach  and 
Norfolk,  with  another  planned  to  be  held  next  March, 
again  in  Memphis. 

The  first  two  weeks  of  the  four-week  course  are 
spent  by  the  student  directors  becoming  involved  in 
on-the-job  situations,  from  issuing  and  renting  sport- 
ing and  camping  gear  to  reviewing  daily  financial 
records.  Progress  leads  to  learning  how  to  run  a horse 
stable,  raise  fish  to  stock  a man-made  lake  and  how  to 
set  up  a hobby  shop  garage  suitable  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  the  do-it-yourself  automobile  buff. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  course,  students  re- 
ceive formal  classroom  intruction,  including  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  Navy  recreation  program,  its  struc- 
ture, administration  and  financial  management.  Also, 
they  are  instructed  in  the  procurement  of  equipment 
and  supplies,  insurance  and  safety,  personnel  promo- 
tions and  community  relations. 

The  host-school  concept  is  twofold.  It  offers  direc- 
tors the  opportunity  to  witness  in  the  field  a variety 
of  recreational  activities  while  encouraging  them  to 
share  with  their  peers  those  techniques  found  to  be 
successful  within  their  own  programs. 


William  Clement  talks  to  his  first  class  in  the  new  program. 


Retention  Study  Gr 

the  august  1972  issue  of  All  Hands  carried  an 
* extensive  roundup  on  Retention  Studv  Groups  as 
a new  technique  of  communication  and  action  in 
today’s  Navy.  This  is  a continuing  program,  and 
shown  here  are  recommendations  made  bv  the  Ma- 
chinist’s Mate  Retention  Study  Group  that  had  not 
been  previously  considered.  Listed  also  is  the  specific- 
action  which  resulted  from  the  various  recommen- 
dations: 

Recommendation:  Provide  recruiters  with  small  port- 
able audio-visual  projectors  and  short  movie  or  slide 
programs  covering  individual  ratings  and  rating 
groups  to  supplement  the  written  material  now  avail- 
able. 

Action  taken:  The  Chief  of  Naval  Training  and  Com- 
mander Naval  Recruiting  Command  have  begun 
negotiations  for  commercial  contract  production  of 
super  8mm  film  cassettes  that  will  provide  five-minute 
presentations  of  the  68  rating  groups. 

Recommendation:  Provide  quarterly  listing  of  enlisted 
shore  duty  billets  available  for  each  rating  so  that 
meaningful  choices  for  shore  duty  can  be  made  by 
individuals. 

Action  taken:  A summary  listing  of  all  shore  duty 
billets  will  be  published  semiannually  by  BuPers. 
The  first  such  listing,  BuPers  Notice  1306,  was  pub- 
lished on  1 Jul  1972. 

Recommendation:  Improve  MM  rating  exams  in  re- 
gard to  quality  of  printing,  accuracy  of  illustrations, 
and  relevancy  of  questions. 

Action  taken:  The  Naval  Examining  Center  and  Nav- 
al Training  Support  Command  examined  the  last  two 
series  of  the  MM  exams,  E-4  through  E-7,  and  de- 
termined: (a)  a few  illustrations  should  and  will  be 
improved;  (b)  the  quality  of  printing  conforms  to 
normal  government  publication  standards  established 
by  the  General  Services  Administration;  and  (c)  the 
relevancy  of  the  exam  questions  is  adequate  consid- 
ering that  the  exams  must  sample  the  knowledge  re- 
quired to  do  the  tasks  required  of  all  MMs. 

Recommendation:  Increase  emphasis  on  PMS  feed- 

back reports  in  order  to  reduce  unrealistic  PMS  re- 
quirements. 

Action  taken:  An  article  was  published  in  the  Nav- 
Ships  Technical  Manual  which  describes  the  contin- 
uing efforts  being  taken  to  keep  shipboard  engineer- 
ing maintenance  requirements  to  a minimum.  These 
actions  include  a reduction  in  the  “open  and  inspect" 
type  of  PMS  requirement  and  the  Total  Ship  Systems 
Test  and  Trial  Program. 

Recommendation:  Build  the  planned  MM/BT  Applied 
Instructional  Building  at  the  Naval  Training  Center, 
Great  Lakes,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Action  taken:  Funds  for  this  badly  needed  building 
have  been  included  in  the  tentative  1974  budget. 
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Recommendations 


Recommendation:  Restructure  \1M  “A”  School  to  in- 
clude a basic  MM  course  of  about  four  to  six  weeks, 
followed  bv  two  concurrent  six-  to  eight-week  courses 
during  which  the  trainee  could  concentrate  on  either 
main  propulsion  or  auxiliary  machinery.  Graduates  of 
such  a curriculum  could  then  be  assigned  one  of  two 
NECs  identifying  their  respective  areas. 

Action  taken:  The  Chief  of  Naval  Training  conducted 
a study  of  MM  staffing  patterns  in  the  fleet,  resulting 
in  the  finding  that  76  per  cent  of  MMs  are  in  pro- 
puls on-related  billets  and  24  per  cent  are  in  auxiliary 
machinery  billets.  Revisions  are  to  be  made  to  the 
MM  “A”  School  curriculum  as  a result  of  evaluations 
made  by  the  MM  Training  Task  Analysis  Team  at 
Great  Lakes  but  a complete  restructuring  of  the  school 
is  awaiting  further  detailed  study  into  the  problems 
that  may  arise  from  designating  a number  of  MMs  as 
auxiliary  machinery  specialists. 

Recommendation:  Establish  MM  Class  “B”  School  for 
advanced  professional  marine  engineering  training. 
Action  taken:  The  MM  Task  Analysis  Group  is  work- 
ing closely  with  the  Chief  of  Naval  Technical  Train- 
ing to  determine  if  the  establishment  of  an  MM  “B” 
School  can  be  justified  by  fleet  requirements.  Look 
for  more  RSGs  in  future  issues. 


Community  Youth  Program  Is  a Big 
Success  in  Second  Year  at  Annapolis 

n oat  rides,  bus  rides,  dairy  farms  and  picnics  were 
® an  important  part  of  summer  for  more  than  700 
Annapolis  youngsters  this  year.  So  were  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  and  Annapolis  Naval  Station. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  as  part  of  a Navv- 
wide  effort  to  aid  communities  with  summer  youth 
activities,  the  Academy  and  Naval  Station  provided 
transportation,  food  and  recreational  facilities  for  the 
hundreds  of  boys  and  girls,  ages  nine  to  15,  in  the 
Annapolis  Citv  Recreation  and  Parks  Department  Sum- 
mer Youth  Program. 

Many  of  the  activities,  such  as  movies  in  the  Naval 
Station  theater  and  rides  aboard  Navy  boats  on  the 
Severn  River,  took  place  at  the  Academy  and  station 
facilities.  Some  of  the  summer’s  highlights  included  a 
tour  of  the  Naval  Academy  Dairy  Farm  at  Gambrils, 
Md.,  and  a track  meet  at  the  Academy  field. 

The  summer  youth  program  also  kept  the  Academy 
and  Naval  Station  galleys  busy  during  July  and 
August,  when  they  provided  free  box  lunches  for 
excursions  and  hot  meals  as  well.  A huge  picnic  in  a 
city  park  was  prepared  by  the  Midshipmen’s  mess  as 
the  program  drew  to  a close. 

Because  of  the  participation  of  the  Naval  Academy 
and  Naval  Station,  the  citv  of  Annapolis  has  been 
able  to  greatlv  expand  its  summer  vouth  program  in 
the  past  two  years. 


MOTORCYCLE  SAFETY 


U wrooomm!”— the  sound  can  be  headv  and  stimu- 

® lating.  But,  on  the  open  road,  the  motorcycle 
can  also  be  dangerous. 

National  Safety  Council  statistics  show  that  a per- 
son riding  a motorcycle  is  nine  times  more  likelv  to 
have  an  accident  than  a car  driver.  About  75  per  cent 
of  all  motorcycle  accidents  involve  collisions  with  auto- 
mobiles. 

Navy  stats  only  confirm  these  facts:  54  members 
were  killed  on  motorcycles  in  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
that  number  rose  to  71  in  fiscal  1972.  During  that 
two-vear  period  1066  Navy  people  were  disabled  be- 
cause of  motorcycles. 

What  can  be  done  about  this?  Officials  at  NAS, 
Cecil  Field— in  trying  to  find  an  answer  to  this  vexing 
problem— have  established  a Motorcycle  Safety  School. 
There  the  problem  had  become  particularly  acute. 

“There  are  about  150  to  175  civilian  and  military 
bike  owners  at  Cecil  in  a year’s  time,”  Lieutenant 
Commander  C.  C.  Wells,  Jr,  the  Safety  Officer,  ex- 
plained. 

“We  are  not  anti-motorcycle;  we  are  pro  people,’ 
he  said. 

To  stem  the  high  accident  tide,  the  command  got 
together  with  the  local  sheriff’s  department  to  set  up 
the  school.  Now  the  motorcycle  safety  program  pro- 
vides for  periods  of  classroom  instruction  and  driving 
on  a skill  course  in  order  to  improve  the  rider’s  physi- 
cal and  mental  coordination  of  safe  operational  pro- 
cedures. 

Classroom  instruction  includes  lectures  on  motor- 
cycle safetv  as  well  as  two  training  films.  Members 
of  the  Traffic  Division  of  the  Duval  County  Sheriff’s 
Department  have  given  their  assistance  to  both  the 
classroom  and  skill  course  portions  of  the  program. 

Successful  completion  of  the  course  is  required  if 
a person  plans  to  maintain  or  ride  his  bike  on  the 
base.  Courses  are  scheduled  about  a month  apart  and 
held  spontaneously  each  time  a new  squadron  arrives 
on  board. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  course  hope  that,  in  addition 
to  decreasing  casualties,  it  will  increase  the  self-confi 
dence  of  the  rider  and  stimulate  effective  techniques 
of  defensive  or  “anticipation”  driving. 

Above  all,  safetv  is  the  watchword.  It’s  the  only  way 
motorcycling  can  be  fun. 
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■ f north-island  based  ASW  Squadron  33  were  look- 

■ ing  for  a slogan,  they  might  say  that  “Safetv  is  their 
most  important  product”  because,  for  over  12  years, 
the  squadron’s  pilots  have  flown  71,000  accident-free 
hours  which,  according  to  their  reckoning,  is  the  long- 
est accident-free  period  in  carrier  naval  aviation  his- 
tory. 

From  the  commanding  officer  down,  the  squadron's 
men  believe  that  flying  safety  is  important  but  that 
90  per  cent  of  their  safety  record  depends  upon  main- 
tenance. Trained  pilots,  of  course,  know  how  to  fly 
safely  but,  if  their  aircraft  aren’t  maintained  proper- 
ly, all  their  skill  and  care  will  go  for  naught. 

The  squadron’s  CO,  Commander  R.  L.  Whittaker, 
like  his  predecessors,  places  the  emphasis  on  training 
—at  all  levels— with  particular  attention  to  safetv  as- 
pects. It  pays  off. 

According  to  Lieutenant  James  E.  Novitzki,  the 
VS -33  safety  officer,  the  squadron  achieved  its  record 
by  “stressing  safety  at  all  levels  in  all  work;  safetv 
procedures  are  not  just  tacked  onto  the  job.  The  goal 
is  a complete  safety  program  encompassing  all  its 
aspects  rather  than  separate  programs  for  flight  safe- 
ty, shop  safety  and  flight  deck  safety. 

“Seventy  thousand  of  anything  is  a lot.  When  the 
figure  represents  accident-free  hours,  it  is  quite  an 
achievement.  VS-33’s  last  accident  occurred  when  the 
present  skipper,  CDR  Whittaker,  was  a lieutenant. 
This  spans  a period  of  a dozen  years— the  longest  in 
carrier  naval  aviation. 

“If  safetv  is  separated  into  specific  jobs  or  situa- 
tions, then,  when  the  job  is  done  and  forgotten,  safety 
is  also  forgotten.  Safety  must  become  an  attitude  to- 
ward all  that  is  done.” 

This  feeling  is  shared  by  the  men  who  maintain 
the  squadron’s  planes  for  they  feel  that  good  main- 
tenance “starts  with  the  man  who  turns  the  first  bolt 
and  ends  with  the  man  who  makes  the  final  inspec- 
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it  figures: 


for  71,000 

and  still 
going  strong 

tion.  Good  maintenance  is  the  mechanic  who  takes 
pride  in  his  work  and  has  an  interest  in  his  job.  It 
involves  the  concerned  individual.” 

The  principal  ingredients  in  a good  safety  record, 
the  squadron’s  men  say,  are  vigilance,  hard  work  and 
an  attitude  which  equates  good  work  with  saving  a 
human  life. 

The  success  of  a safety  program  over  this  long  pe- 
riod of  time  is  the  result  of  a cumulative  effort.  Each 
member  of  the  squadron  makes  his  contribution  and 
the  job  is  taken  over  bv  his  successors  as  he  moves  on 
to  his  next  duty. 

A former  skipper  of  this  North  Island-based  squad- 
ron, Commander  W.  D.  Bodensteiner,  had  this  to  sav. 
“Safety  is  90  per  cent  maintenance.  Trained  pilots 
know  how  to  fly  safely,  but  if  their  aircraft  are  not 
maintained  properly,  it  doesn’t  matter  how  careful 
those  pilots  might  be  in  the  air.” 

T he  safety  officer  has  a direct  pipeline  to  the  skip- 
* per.  He  is  free  to  communicate  directlv  at  any  time 
and  this  freedom  allows  the  safety  officer  to  handle 
problems  before  they  become  serious.  He  also  works 
verv  closely  with  the  squadron’s  maintenance  officer, 
LCDR  Carl  V.  Lind. 

Good  maintenance,  along  with  pilot  skill,  is  one  of 
the  factors  expressed  by  Senior  Chief  Aviation  Ma- 
chinist’s Mate  T.  R.  Smith,  who  was  the  squadron’s 
maintenance  control  chief  until  his  transfer  earlier  this 
year.  “I  won’t  release  an  aircraft  I wouldn’t  flv  mv- 
self.  When  I sign  off  a job,  I’m  signing  for  a human 
life,”  Smith  said.  The  same  attitude  is  endorsed  bv  the 
squadron’s  new  maintenance  control  chief,  AMCS 
Venable,  USN. 

Good  maintenance  is  an  important  part  of  the  secret 
and  the  officers  and  men  of  VS-33  know  it.  The  rest 
of  the  formula  is  made  up  of  skilled  pilots,  trained 
crews  and  an  aggressive  safety  program. 

That’s  the  story  of  71,000  accident-free  hours. 


"When  you  sign  off  a job,  you  are  signing  for  a human  life,"  is  the 
watchword  during  safety  briefings,  and  the  series  of  rigorous  checks 
and  inspections  necessary  to  maintain  top  quality  work.  Frequent 
cleaning,  repairs  and  doublechecks,  plus  an  up-to-date  Visual  In- 
formation Display  System  (VIDS)  board,  keep  the  squadron  on  top 
of  any  safety  problem  that  may  arise. 
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computers,  radar  systems  and  other  electronic  de- 
^ vices  routinely  are  teamed  up  in  evervdav  naval 
air  operations.  They  are  used  to  guide,  search,  track 
and,  if  necessary,  land  an  aircraft  hands-off  onto  a 
pitching  deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier. 

Training  the  men  needed  to  maintain  these  systems 
is  the  mission  of  the  Air  Traffic  Control  Equipment 
Maintenance  Schools  of  the  Naval  Air  Technical  Train- 
ing Center,  Glvneo,  Ga. 

The  schools  have  18  radar  maintenance  courses  con- 
ducted in  the  sprawling  Air  Traffic  Control  Building 
in  which  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  electronic  techni- 
cians are  trained  in  preventive  and  corrective  mainte- 
nance of  radar  systems  and  associated  equipment  used 
in  ground  control  approach  and  carrier  air  traffic  con- 
trol units. 

Classes  are  purposely  small  and  limited;  five  stu- 
dents per  class  is  usually  the  average.  This  results  in 
streamlined  courses  with  the  number  of  weeks’  train- 
ing required  depending  on  a system’s  complexity  and 
the  number  of  associated  areas  to  be  studied,  such  as 
computers,  recorders,  consoles  and  the  like. 

With  more  sophisticated  electronic  air  control  sys- 
tems on  the  drawing  boards  for  tomorrow’s  Navy,  the 
need  for  highly  reliable  maintenance  technicians  in- 
creases daily,  especially  if  “hands-off”  landings  on  car- 
rier decks  are  to  become  routine. 

—Story  and  Photos  by  J02  A.  Y.  Martell 
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Facing  page:  Instructors  on  the  SPN-42  automatic  carrier  landing 
system  study  diagram  of  the  installation  before  conducting  main- 
tenance instruction  on  the  system.  Above:  Student  checks  the 
search  radar  used  for  initial  pickup,  identification  and  vectoring 
of  aircraft  within  60  miles  of  air  station.  Left:  Students  leorn  to 
repair  and  align  radar  installations  which  dot  the  area  around  the 
Air  Traffic  Control  Building  at  NATTC  Glynco.  Below:  Maintenance 
class  on  the  TRN-29  tactical  air  navigation  system. 
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{{IS  THAT  THE  z’s  HELICOPTER?” 

* “Yeah,  that’s  him.” 

“I  never  thought  he’d  come  to  a ship  this  small.” 

It  began  with  applause  aboard  a Seventh  Fleet  ship 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  It  ended  several  davs  later  with 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  praising  the  “extraordi- 
nary efforts”  of  the  men  in  the  Seventh  Fleet. 

The  praise  from  the  fast-moving  CNO,  Admiral 


Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  brought  to  an  end  three  jam- 
packed  days  during  which  he  visited  17  ships— includ- 
ing three  aircraft  carriers,  a cruiser,  amphibious  sup- 
port ships,  destroyers  and  auxiliary  ships. 

Through  “eyeball-to-eyeball”  sessions  on  hatch 
covers  and  fantails,  and  through  closed-circuit  tele- 
vision aboard  the  larger  ships,  ADM  Zumwalt  talked 
to  at  least  20,000  officers  and  men. 


Facing  page:  ADM  Zumwalt  is  lowered  to  the  deck  Above:  A Seventh  Fleet  sailor  listens  intently  as  the  CNO  responds 

of  a Seventh  Fleet  ship  from  a hovering  helicopter.  to  questions  from  crew  in  "eyeball-to-eyeball"  session. 


juieeting  with  crewmembers  was  a key  part  of 
**■  the  admiral’s  visit  to  the  Seventh  Fleet  units,  his 
second  such  visit  this  year.  The  flurry  of  memos  sur- 
rounding his  trip  referred  to  the  visit  as  “a  general 
indoctrination  and  on-site  inspection  of  current  oper- 
ational procedures.”  But  it  was  clear  that  ADM  Zum- 
walt’s  sessions  with  the  enlisted  men  were  the  high- 
light of  his  visit  aboard  each  ship. 

Among  those  accompanying  CNO  from  the  Penta- 
gon was  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy  John 
Whittet.  They  left  Washington,  D.  C.,  last  August  and 
were  greeted  when  they  joined  the  Seventh  Fleet  by 
Commander,  Seventh  Fleet,  Vice  Admiral  James  L. 
Holloway,  III. 

The  schedule  varied  from  ship  to  ship  to  permit  a 
meeting  with  all  the  crewmembers.  Usually  the  men 
gathered  in  the  forecastle  to  listen  to,  and  later  ques- 
tion, the  man  who  had  brought  so  many  changes  to 
their  lives.  Their  reaction  to  the  CNO  during  the  one- 
hour  session  set  the  tone  for  the  remainder  of  the  visit. 

Not  every  ship’s  crew  felt  unrestrained  enough  to 
burst  into  spontaneous  applause  when  the  CNO  ar- 
rived. Yet,  there  they  were,  on  ship  after  ship,  wait- 
ing patiently,  hanging  from  the  boat  davits,  manning 
the  rail,  the  ladders,  braced  in  hatchways,  lining  the 
signal  bridges,  cameras  in  hand,  waiting. 

The  first  full  day’s  plan  called  for  visits  to  the  guid- 
ed missile  frigates  uss  Biddle,  uss  Truxton  and  uss 
Preble,  the  amphibious  transport  dock  uss  Cleveland, 


the  guided  missile  destroyer  uss  Robinson  and  the  at- 
tack aircraft  carrier  uss  America,  where  the  admiral 
remained  overnight  after  addressing  the  crew. 

the  full  second  day’s  activities  started  with  a 45- 
* minute  visit  aboard  the  amphibious  assault  ship 
uss  Okinawa,  followed  by  visits  to  the  tank  landing 
ship  uss  Manitowoc,  the  guided  missile  light  cruiser 
uss  Providence,  guided  missile  destroyers  uss  John  S. 
McCain,  uss  Lawrence,  and  uss  Towers,  the  destroyer 
uss  Richard  B.  Anderson,  the  ammunition  ship  uss 
Mount  Katmai,  and  the  fast  combat  support  ship  uss 
Camden. 

ADM  Zumwalt  concluded  his  fleet  visit  that  night 
aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  uss  Midway,  where  he  ap- 
peared on  a half-hour  ship’s  television  program.  He 
departed  the  following  morning  for  Naval  Air  Station 
Cubi  and  Naval  Station  Subic  Bay,  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

The  schedule  was  a tough  one.  It  took  CNO  from 
easy  landings  aboard  the  four-acre  flight  decks  of  the 
giant  carriers  to  the  barn  door-sized  platforms  on  the 
fantails  of  the  smaller  ships.  On  at  least  six  occasions 
he  found  himself  being  winched  down  to  a pitching 
deck  from  a hovering  helicopter.  He  looked,  at  those 
times,  like  any  other  sailor  who  ever  had  to  clutch  the 
leather  harness  slung  beneath  his  arms.  Yet  no  watch- 
ing sailor  could  doubt  who  it  was. 

“Hey,  look  at  that  life  jacket  he’s  got  on.  Look  at 
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Above,  left  to  right:  Not  every  sailor  was  ready  to  adopt  the  CNO's 
new  standards  for  hair  length.  (2)  ADM  Zumwalt  during  briefing. 
(3)  "It's  good  to  see  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  so  many 
changes  in  the  Navy/' — ADJ1  Walter  Jackson,  USS  America.  (4) 
ADM  Zumwalt  is  briefed  on  U.  S.  Navy  air  support  operations  while 
aboard  the  carrier  USS  Midway.  (5)  "His  visit  proved  to  me  that  a 
CNO  can  be  interested  enough  to  drop  in  on  the  crew  of  an  LPD." 
— IC3  Kurt  Fritz,  USS  Cleveland.  (6)  "He's  the  guy  who  made  it 


The  end  was  always  signaled  by  the  loud  roar  of  the 
admiral’s  helo  returning  to  pick  him  up.  It  was  onlv 
aboard  the  carriers,  where  he  remained  overnight,  that 
ADM  Zumwalt  had  time  for  longer  visits  with  the 
crews,  and  time  to  meet  with  the  pilots  who  had  been 
on  flight  operations  in  support  of  the  allied  effort  in 
Southeast  Asia. 


easier  for  first-termers  to  make  the  transition  from  civilian  to 
Navy  life." — LTJG  Alan  Armstrong,  USS  Cleveland. 

that  big  Z’  on  the  back.” 

“Yeah,  and  look  at  that  hardhat.  You  ever  see  four 
stars  on  a hard  hat?” 

With  six  ships  to  visit  the  first  day  and  10  the  sec- 
ond, the  admiral’s  time  aboard  each  was  brief,  some 
visits  lasting  onlv  20  or  30  minutes.  For  some  ships 
it  was  almost  as  if  a wind-driven  waterspout  had  stir- 
red briefly  across  their  decks.  The  CNO  would  drop 
down  from  a helicopter,  move  swiftly  to  the  captain’s 
cabin  for  a fast  briefing,  then  gather  with  the  crew 
to  thank  them  for  their  efforts  and  answer  “anv  ques- 
tion that  vou  mav  have.” 

Onlv  rarelv  did  a session  stretch  bevond  schedule. 


everywhere  he  went,  the  admiral  was  presented 
^ with  a plaque,  a button,  a memento  of  the  ship 
and  his  visit. 

Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy  John  D. 
Whitt et,  who  accompanied  the  CNO  on  the  visit  to 
the  Seventh  Fleet,  described  the  tour  as  an  enthusi- 
astic success  (see  All  Hands,  November  1972, 
page  42). 

Throughout  his  visit,  ADM  Zumwalt  repeatedly 
prefaced  his  remarks  by  stressing  his  appreciation  for 
the  job  each  man  was  doing.  “The  sacrifices  vou  have 
made  have  not  gone  unnoticed  at  the  highest  govern- 
ment levels,”  he  told  them. 

The  question-and-answer  sessions  that  followed  were 
nearly  all  alike,  whether  on  the  forecastle  of  uss 
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America  or  on  number  three  hatch  of  Mount  Katmai. 
If  a question  touched  on  a personal  problem,  ADM 
Zumwalt  promised  to  find  an  answer  when  he  returned 
to  the  Pentagon.  “You  will  hear  from  us,”  he  promised. 

AN  some  ships  it  almost  seemed  that  the  officers  and 
senior  petty  officers  hung  back  from  the  question- 
and-answer  period.  But,  if  one  accepted  the  reasoning 
of  Lieutenant  (jg)  Alan  Armstrong  aboard  uss  Cleve- 
land, it  was  not  because  of  indifference. 

“They  aren’t  hanging  back,”  LT  Armstrong  said. 
It’s  more  like  the  young  seamen  are  crowding  up  close 
to  the  CNO.  He’s  the  guy  who  made  it  easier  for  the 
first-termers  to  make  the  transition  from  civilian  life  to 
Navy  life.  They  believe  in  him.” 

Other  sailors  had  these  views  on  the  admiral’s  visit : 
ADJ1  Walter  L.  Jackson,  VA-82  aboard  America: 
“It’s  good  to  see  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  so 
many  changes  in  the  Navy.” 

CS1  Earnest  Heard,  Mount  Katmai:  “I  really  think 
he’s  sincere.  He  really  means  it.” 

IC3  Kurt  N.  Fritz,  Cleveland:  “His  visit  proved  to 
me  that  CNO  can  be  interested  enough  to  drop  in  on 


the  crew  of  an  LPD  (amphibious  transport  dock 
ship).” 

GM3  Gary  Eyesinger,  Manitowoc:  “You  just  don’t 
expect  somebody  with  that  much  rank  to  come  out  and 
sav  ‘thanks’  and  ask  if  you  have  any  problems.’ 

Perhaps  the  comment  of  Navvman  Dan  Cromwell, 
aboard  Truxtun,  best  reflected  what  many  sailors 
would  have  expressed: 

“I  enjoyed  the  admiral’s  visit.  1 just  wish  we  could 
have  met  him  halfway.  Say  like  in  San  Diego.’ 

Had  it  been  possible,  the  CNO  would  have  liked 
that,  too. 

—Story  and  Photos  by  JOC  Lee  L.  Thompson,  USN 

Below,  left  to  right:  In  hord  hat  and  life  jacket,  ADM  Zumwalt 
chats  with  a crewmember  of  a Seventh  Fleet  ship  while  waiting  tor 
his  helicopter.  (2)  USS  Truxtun  crewmembers  climb  to  get  a better 
look.  (3)  While  cameras  click  away,  ADM  Zumwalt  steps  forward  to 
hear  questions  from  sailors  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  (4)  The  most 
popular  letter  in  the  Navy  identifies  its  wearer,  ADM  Elmo  R. 
Zumwalt,  Jr.,  CNO.  (5)  "I  really  think  he's  sincere.  He  really 
means  it." — CS1  Earnest  Heod,  USS  Mount  Katmai.  (6)  USS 
Manitowoc  crewmembers  gather  around  CNO. 
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and  now  for  the 


Assignment/ Rotation 


Q.  Are  waivers  ever  granted  on  the  three-month 
limitation  for  early  separation  for  college? 

A.  No,  in  order  to  be  fair,  it  must  be  strictly  fol- 
lowed. 

Q.  What  factors  does  the  detailer  consider  in  pre- 
paring a person's  orders? 

A.  He  reviews  the  man’s  duty  history  and  pref- 
erence card  to  determine  the  type  of  duty  for  which  he 
is  eligible  and  the  area  and  type  of  duty  desired.  Then 
he  scans  the  assignment  priorities  dictated  by  the  man- 
ning control  authorities:  cinclantflt,  cincpacflt 
and  BuPers.  These  priorities  determine  the  order 
which  he  is  required  to  fill  available  billets.  There  are 
other  factors  which  may  affect  an  assignment,  they 
include:  special  training/NEC;  number  and  location 
of  dependents;  availability  of  permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion funds;  and  security  clearance. 


Q.  As  an  ETR3  and  selectee  for  ETR2,  I would  like 
to  convert  to  the  OT  rating.  Can  I do  this  and  still  be 
eligible  for  advancement  to  E-5? 

A.  You  would  be  required  to  pass  a new  pav  grade 
examination  in  your  rating. 

Q.  Where  can  I find  a compilation  of  possible  shore 
assignments  available  to  an  officer  of  my  grade? 

A.  Check  the  Semi-Annual  Officer  Billet  Summary 
(Junior  Officer  Edition)  NavPers  15994,  and  the 
Annual  Officer  Billet  Summary  (Senior  Officer  Edi- 
tion) NavPers  15993  in  the  administrative  office  of 
your  command. 

Q.  I'm  married  to  a foreign  National  who  intends 
to  apply  for  citizenship.  Now,  if  I'm  transferred  over- 
seas and  my  wife  accompanies  me,  how  will  that  affect 
her  naturalization  procedures? 

A.  If  your  wife  accompanies  you,  or  she  is  au- 
thorized to  join  you,  she  may  be  naturalized  without 
regard  to  prior  residence  or  a specified  period  of  actu- 
al presence  in  the  U.  S.  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
naturalization  court.  Check  BuPers  Manual  6210200 
for  details  in  submitting  an  application  for  “instant” 
naturalization. 

Q.  1 have  been  told  that  I can  be  separated  only 
10  days  before  my  college  class  convenes.  A friend 
of  mine  with  the  same  EAOS  has  been  accepted  by 
the  same  college,  but  he  will  be  getting  out  30  days 
early.  How  come? 

A.  Perhaps  your  friend  is  married  or  returning 
from  deployment.  BuPers  Manual  3850220  allows  as 
much  as  30  days  before  class  convening  dates  for 
those  wanting  to  move  their  families.  This  also  ap- 
plies to  men  returning  from  deployment,  as  long  as 
the  30-day  period  falls  within  a three-month  limit. 

Q.  How  long  must  I serve  aboard  ship— in  this  case 
a nuclear-powered  one— before  I can  request  instructor 
duty  at  one  of  the  Navy's  Nuclear  Power  Training 
activities? 
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A.  Article  5.8  of  the  Enlisted  Transfer  Manual  lists 
the  requirements  for  instructor  duty— one  is  that  an 
individual  must  serve  two  years  in  a nuclear  billet 
before  he  can  be  transferred. 

Q.  What  is  the  proper  time  frame  for  submitting  my 
duty  history  and  preference  card? 

A.  Four  to  six  months  after  reporting  to  a new 
duty  station  as  a result  of  a PCS  transfer,  and  ap- 
proximately six  to  seven  months  prior  to  PRD.  Other- 
wise, the  card  should  be  submitted  whenever  a change 
in  personal  data  or  duty  preferences  occurs. 

Q.  As  an  E-5,  I am  being  transferred  from  Norfolk 
to  Alameda,  Calif.  I plan  to  get  married  while  on 
leave  between  the  two  stations.  Will  I be  entitled  to 
transportation  for  my  wife  to  Alameda? 

A.  Certainly.  Since  you  will  be  married  on  or  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  your  PCS  orders,  you  will  be 
entitled  to  transportation  for  your  wife  from  your 
place  of  marriage  to  Alameda.  However,  the  mileage 
cannot  exceed  the  distance  from  Norfolk  to  Alameda. 

Q.  How  can  I be  transferred  to  a Naval  Mobile 
Construction  Battalion  in  Gulfport,  Miss.?  I'm  serving 
my  second  enlistment  in  the  Seabees. 

A.  BuPers  Note  1306  of  7 Oct  1971  established  a 
pilot  program  for  Guaranteed  Homeport  Option  for 
Construction  Group  VIII  (Seabee)  personnel.  A Sea- 
bee  serving  on  his  first  or  second  enlistment  may  apply 
for  assignment  to  the  home  port  of  his  choice  as  a re- 
enlistment incentive.  Home  ports  available  are  Gulf- 
port, Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  and  Davisville,  R.  I.  If 
the  request  is  approved  and  the  man  reenlists  for  four 
years,  he  is  guaranteed  assignment  to  his  chosen 
home  port  for  all  type  II  sea  duty  assigned  during  the 
period  of  his  enlistment. 

Q.  As  an  enlisted  woman,  I would  like  to  be  sta- 
tioned near  my  fiance  so  that  we  can  make  our  wed- 
ding plans  together.  Is  this  possible? 

A.  There  is  no  provision  for  transfer  for  your  spe- 
cific case  since  you  are  not  yet  married.  However,  you 
could  submit  a request  for  transfer  at  no  cost  to  the 
government  in  accordance  with  the  Enlisted  Transfer 
Manual  (Article  16.6). 

Q.  What  ratings  require  A school  graduation  for 
advancement  to  E-4? 

A.  AME,  DT,  EW,  FTB,  HM,  MT,  MU,  PN,  PR, 
and  PT. 

Q.  With  18  years  of  completed  service,  can  I apply 
for  a twilight  tour? 

A.  No,  these  tours  are  reserved  for  persons  com- 
pleting 30  years. 

Q.  How  many  sea  tours  may  an  aviation  officer 
normally  expect  before  selection  for  commander  and 
subsequent  aviation  command. 

A.  Normally,  three— two  of  these  should  be  in  a 
warfare  specialty  squadron  such  as  VA,  VP,  HS,  VF, 
VS,  VAQ,  VQ,  VAW,  HC  or  HM.  The  third  will  be 


disassociated  from  squadron  duty  and  would  include 
ship’s  company  or  on  the  staff  of  a sea  command. 

Q.  After  serving  in  the  Navy  for  four  years,  I 
became  a civilian  for  three  years.  A year  ago  I re- 
enlisted  for  two  years  and  now  I plan  to  reenlist  for 
six  years.  Will  I be  eligible  for  VRB  when  I do  this? 

A.  No.  You  must  serve  21  months  immediately  be- 
fore your  reenlistment  for  such  bonus. 

Q.  Where  can  I obtain  information  about  the  new 
duty  station  to  which  I've  been  ordered? 

A.  Many  stations  have  personal  services  centers 
where  such  information  can  be  obtained.  The  Navy 
Sponsor  Program  also  provides  information  to  many 
persons  on  PCS  orders.  BuPers  Manual  Article 
1810580  describes  the  procedures  one  should  follow 
to  insure  receipt  of  this  information  and/or  assign- 
ment of  a sponsor. 

Q.  Can  a person  who  applied  for  scholarship 
assistance  through  the  Dependents'  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram and  was  turned  down  apply  again  the  next  year? 

A.  Yes,  but  that  person  will  have  to  resubmit  an 
application  form;  the  forms  can  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Pers-P511). 

Q.  Will  I need  permission  from  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  to  reside  in  Australia  after  my  transfer  to 
the  Fleet  Reserve? 

A.  No,  but  you  must  report  your  departure,  ex- 
pected duration  of  residence  and  new  forwarding  ad- 
dress to  the  Commanding  Officer,  Naval  Reserve 
Manpower  Center,  Bainbridge,  Md.  You  must  also 
report  your  new  address  to  the  Navy  Finance  Pay 
Department  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Q.  When  I reported  for  a tour  of  shore  duty,  I 
extended  my  enlistment  for  21  months  to  complete  a 
normal  tour.  My  EAOS,  including  my  extension,  gave 
me  a total  of  10  years  and  four  months  of  active 
service.  I desire  to  cancel  my  extension  and  reenlist  for 
two  years.  Do  I have  to  reenlist  for  four  years— -two 
years  plus  13  months  beyond  PRD  to  rotate  as  required 
by  the  Enlisted  Transfer  Manual,  Chapter  7? 

A.  No,  having  a total  of  10  or  more  years,  com- 
puted to  EAOS,  you  are  career-designated  and  orders 
will  be  issued  regardless  of  your  EAOS.  The  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  is  if  you  receive  orders  to  overseas 
shore  duty  and  you  elect  an  accompanied  tour.  Then 
you  must  have,  at  time  of  transfer,  sufficient  obligated 
service  for  an  accompanied  tour. 

Q.  How  can  I convert  my  rating? 

A.  First,  consult  your  division  officer,  personnel 
officer  or  career  counselor  to  find  out  what  the  re- 
quirements are  for  the  rating  you  wish  to  obtain.  Con- 
versions to  some  ratings  may  be  effected  by  formal 
school  training  or  score  or  other  Navy  programs.  If 
you  can  meet  the  requirements,  submit  a request  for 
conversion  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  through 
the  chain  of  command. 
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Q.  I recently  submitted  a personal  letter  to  my 
detailer  requesting  assignment  to  another  ship  in  the 
same  home  port.  Now  I'm  wondering  if  this  procedure 
is  acceptable  or  should  I submit  an  official  request 
through  the  chain  of  command? 

A.  You  are  encouraged  to  communicate  with  vour 
detailer  whenever  you  need  assistance  or  information, 
but  to  request  a specific  duty  assignment,  you  should 
submit  a dutv  history  and  preference  card  or  an  of- 
ficial request  via  vour  chain  of  command. 

Q.  I am  a YN2  interested  in  becoming  a flag  writer, 
and  I would  lil<e  to  serve  in  a billet  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Just  how  far  up  in  the  government  echelon  may  a 
writer  be  assigned? 

A.  There  are  now  billets  for  writers  on  the  White 
House  Staff,  Joint  Chiefs  Staff,  and  in  the  offices  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  In  all,  there  are  over  70  writers’  billets  in 
the  Washington  D.  C.  area. 

Q.  When  I was  transferred  to  a restricted  station, 
my  family  stayed  at  our  home  in  the  midwest.  I have 
now  received  PCS  orders  to  Holy  Loch,  Scotland,  but 
entry  for  my  family  has  been  denied  until  housing  be- 
comes available.  Can  I move  my  family  to  another 
location  in  the  U.  S.  to  reside  until  they  are  authorized 
entry  approval? 

A.  Yes.  Your  second  PCS  orders  constituted  a con- 
tinuation of  duty  at  a restricted  station  as  defined  by 
Joint  Travel  Regulations,  para  1150,  item  17.  You  are 
still  entitled  to  move  your  dependents  at  government 
expense  from  your  old  duty  station  to  a place  desig- 
nated by  you  under  the  provisions  of  the  JTR  para 
M 7005-2.  ' 

Q.  May  an  officer  appear  personally  before  a pro- 
motion selection  board? 

A.  There  are  no  procedures  by  which  an  officer 
may  personally  appear  before  a selection  board;  how- 
ever, Title  10,  U.  S.  Code,  provides  that  each  officer 
eligible  for  consideration  by  an  active  dutv  selection 
board  has  the  right  to  communicate  with  the  board 
through  official  channels  at  any  time  not  later  than 
10  days  after  the  board  convenes.  Such  a communica- 
tion may  invite  attention  to  any  matter  of  record  in 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  concerning  the  subject 
officer  which  he  considers  important  in  his  case.  The 
communication  may  not  criticize  or  reflect  upon  the 
character,  conduct  or  motives  of  any  other  officer. 

Q.  1 would  like  to  take  the  EW3  advancement  ex- 
amination but  have  heard  that  the  EW  Class  "A" 
school  is  required  prior  to  advancement.  Is  this  true? 

A.  Personnel  seeking  to  qualify  in  some  rates  are 
required  to  attend  service  schools  before  they  are 
eligible  for  advancement.  These  are:  AME3,  DT3, 
EW3,  FTB3,  HM3,  MT3,  MU3,  PN3,  PR3  and 
PT3.  If  you  are  working  for  advancement  to  any 
of  these  ratings,  you  must  complete  the  specified 
Class  “A”  School  before  you  can  meet  the  eligibility 
requirements  for  advancement. 


Pay/ Allowances 

Q.  How  can  I get  paid  during  a leave  period? 

A.  Your  disbursing  officer  will  mail  vour  pav  check 
to  a leave  address  or  to  your  bank  for  deposit  to  vour 
account.  Enlisted  members  scheduled  for  10  days  or 
more  of  leave  are  entitled  to  draw  an  advance  ration 
allowance  for  the  period  of  the  leave. 

Q.  Can  leave  in  excess  of  60  days  be  carried  over 
on  an  enlistment  extension? 

A.  Yes  and  no.  It  can  on  the  second  or  subsequent 
extensions  but  not  on  the  first.  This  is  because  the 
first  extension  is  considered  a reenlistment  and  second 
or  subsequent  extensions  are  considered  continuations 
of  the  first  extension.  Leave  in  excess  of  60  davs  car- 
ried over  must  be  taken  before  30  June,  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  or  it  is  lost  in  the  normal  manner. 

Q.  What  constitutes  competent  orders  to  perform 
hazardous  duties  with  corresponding  entitlement  to 
incentive  pay? 

A.  These  are  written  orders  issued  by  an  authorized 
order-writing  authority  which  are  required  to  carry 
out  the  mission  of  the  command.  Verbal  orders  are 
competent  if  they  are  confirmed  in  writing  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

Q.  How  long  do  I have  to  pay  off  an  advance  of 
pay  (dead  horse ) on  PCS  orders? 

A.  Up  to  six  months.  However,  an  extension  cf  up 
to  12  months  may  be  authorized  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  when  a reassignment  requires  the  expendi- 
ture of  a large  amount  of  funds.  However,  it  is  con- 
sidered most  desirable  to  repay  an  advance  of  pav 
when  travel  fund  reimbursements  are  received. 

Q.  Why  was  the  daily  COMRAT  allowance  dropped 
from  $1.52  to  $1.46  this  year? 

A.  The  annual  comrat  dailv  rate  is  based  on  actual 
dailv  food  costs  throughout  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  first  six  months  of  the  previous  vear.  The 
dailv  average  cost  of  food  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1971  was  $1.46. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  sea  duty  for 
rotational  purposes  and  sea  duty  for  entitlement 
purposes? 

A.  Sea  duty  for  rotational  purposes  is  used  in  com- 
puting eligibility  for  sea/shore  rotation  of  enlisted 
personnel.  A full  explanation  of  the  types  of  duty  and 
how  each  applies  toward  sea/shore  rotation  may  be 
found  in  Chapter  2 of  the  Enlisted  Transfer  Manual 
(NavPers  15909B). 

Sea  duty  for  entitlement  purposes  is  determined  by 
OpNav  Inst.  3111. 14Q  of  5 Aug  1970.  If  the  unit 
concerned  is  assigned  a home  port  in  the  instruction, 
it  is  sea  duty  for  entitlement  purposes.  If  the  unit 
concerned  is  assigned  a permanent  duty  station,  it  is 
shore  duty  for  entitlement  purposes.  Thus,  a unit  such 
as  a patrol  squadron  (VP)  might  be  sea  duty  for  ro- 
tational purposes  and  shore  duty  for  entitlement  pur- 
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poses.  This  is  important  since  it  is  one  factor  in  de- 
termining eligibility  for  such  items  as  sea  pav,  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  for  a member  without  depen- 
dents, comrats,  dependent  travel  and  shipment  of 
household  goods. 

Q.  When  is  a member  entitled  to  a lump-sum  pay- 
ment for  accrued  leave? 

A.  The  law  prohibits  lump-sum  payment  for  ac- 
crued leave  if  the  discharge  is  given  for  the  purpose 
of  immediate  reenlistment.  The  Comptroller  General 
has  defined  this  to  mean  that  an  individual  dis- 
charged within  three  months  of  completion  of  the  en- 
listment is  considered  to  have  fulfilled  the  enlistment. 
Thus,  when  discharged  within  three  months  of  the 
completion  of  the  enlistment,  the  member  may  be 
entitled  to  a lump-sum  payment  for  accrued  leave, 
and  may  still  immediately  reenlist. 

A member  who  is  within  three  months  of  comple- 
tion of  the  enlistment  and  executes  an  agreement  to 
extend  the  enlistment  also  is  entitled  to  a lump-sum 
payment.  There  is  no  restriction  on  the  length  of  an 
extension,  but  it  is  only  on  the  first  extension  to  an 
enlistment  that  a member  is  entitled  to  lump-sum  pay- 
ment. At  the  time  of  a second  extension  on  the  same 
enlistment,  the  member  may  carry  forward  only  the 
accrued  leave.  There  is  no  provision  for  lump-sum  pay- 
ment on  the  second  extension  because  it  is  not  con- 
sidered to  constitute  a new  enlistment. 

An  officer  is  enitled  to  lump-sum  payment  of  ac- 
crued leave  only  upon  separation  or  discharge.  It  is 
possible  that  a Reserve  officer  might  be  entitled  to 
lump-sum  payment  for  accrued  leave  when  being 
discharged  pursuant  to  augmentation  to  the  Regular 
component  of  the  Navy,  if  that  discharge  is  within 
three  months  of  the  contracted  discharge  date  from 
the  Reserve  component. 

Q.  If  a member  is  eligible  for  the  "early  out"  pro- 
gram and  has  an  excess  leave  balance  as  of  his  revised 
separation  date,  is  there  any  way  in  which  he  may 
gain  relief? 

A There  is  provision  for  enlisted  members  to  re- 
quest a remission  of  indebtedness,  as  set  forth  in 
SecNavInst  7220. 38A  and  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 


Military  Pay  Procedures  (NavSup  3007),  paras  70771- 
70778.  If  an  enlisted  member  will  have  an  excess  leave 
balance  at  the  time  of  the  earlv  out  equal  to  the 
amount  he  would  normally  have  earned  during  the 
original  obligation,  this  may  be  remitted.  Such  request 
should  be  processed  rapidly,  since  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  remission  of  indebtedness  after  the  member 
has  been  released  from  active  duty. 

In  the  case  of  officers  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  provision  under  law  for  remission  of  indebtedness 
for  pay  and  allowances  to  which  an  officer  was  not  en- 
titled. 

Q.  When  a member  is  listed  missing  in  action,  what 
happens  to  his  pay? 

A.  All  pay  and  allowances  of  a missing-in-action 
member  continue  in  force.  If  he  has  dependents,  they 
receive  support  payments  which  have  been  designated 
by  the  member,  and  the  remainder  is  put  in  the  10 
per  cent  Savings  Deposit  Program.  If  he  does  not 
have  dependents,  all  the  unallotted  pay  is  put  in  his 
10  per  cent  Savings  Deposit  account. 

Medical  Benefits 

Q.  My  wife  and  I are  planning  to  adopt  a child. 
Before  the  adoption  becomes  final,  can  we  get  medical 
care  for  this  child? 

A.  Generally  speaking,  before  the  adoption  be- 
comes final,  the  child  would  not  qualify  as  a depen- 
dent and  thus  be  entitled  to  all  dependent  benefits. 
Medical  care  in  naval  facilities  may  be  authorized  bv 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  however.  Consult  the 
Health  Benefits  Counselor  at  the  nearest  naval  medi- 
cal facility  or  send  all  particulars  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  medical  bills  will  the  gov- 
ernment pay  for  my  wife's  maternity  care  after  my 
discharge? 

A.  None;  the  law  governing  medical  care  stipu- 
lates that  entitlement  to  medical  care  terminates  at 
midnight  on  the  date  of  your  discharge.  Therefore, 
you  would  have  to  pav  the  entire  bill.  You  might  check 
into  the  feasibility  of  extending  vour  active  duty  for 
a period  of  time  up  to  one  vear  in  order  for  your 
wife  to  receive  maternity  benefits. 

Q.  Having  taken  advantage  of  CHAMPUS  for  the 
past  few  years,  I am  aware  of  the  fact  that  I must  ob- 
tain a new  outpatient  deductible  certificate  each  fiscal 
year  for  outpatient  medical  care.  I would  like  to  know, 
however,  what  the  carry-over  rule  may  be,  that  is,  if 
my  initial  outpatient  bill  after  the  beginning  of  the 
new  fiscal  year  (1  Jul)  is  more  than  $50,  can  I apply 
the  amount  over  $50  to  my  deductible  certificate  for 
the  following  year? 

A.  No.  The  fiscal  agent  will  reimburse  the  amount 
of  allowable  reimbursable  charges  in  excess  of  $50. 
Amounts  may  not  be  carried  over  and  be  applied  to 
your  outpatient  deductible  certificate  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 
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Veterons'  Benefits 

Q.  I own  a home  financed  with  a Gl  loan.  Can  I sell 
the  house  and  get  released  from  liability  from  the 
government? 

A.  Upon  request  to  the  VA  when  you  sell  residen- 
tial property  financed  with  a VA  guaranteed  loan,  you 
may  be  released  from  liability  to  the  government,  pro- 
vided the  loan  is  current  and  the  purchaser  has  obli- 
gated himself  by  contract  to  purchase  the  property 
and  assume  all  the  liabilities  and  the  VA  is  satisfied 
that  the  purchaser  is  a good  risk.  This  release  of  li- 
ability does  not  mean  that  you  can  have  a GI  home 
loan  entitlement  restored.  The  VA  restores  entitlement 
only  when  it  is  no  longer  liable  to  the  lender  on  the 
guaranty,  and  you  are  otherwise  eligible  for  restora- 
tion. Your  release  from  liability  to  the  government 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  the  VA  continues  to  re- 
main liable  on  the  guaranty  until  it  is  paid  in  full. 

Q.  I am  attending  school  and  receiving  Gl  benefits. 
Will  my  wife  be  dropped  as  a dependent  if  she  works, 
and  earns  a certain  amount  of  money? 

A.  No,  your  wife’s  income  has  no  bearing  on  edu- 
cational assistance  you  receive. 

Q.  After  separation,  when  do  Gl  bill  education 
entitlements  expire? 

A.  Assuming  that  you  are  otherwise  eligible  and 
were  released  from  active  duty  after  31  Jan  1955,  you 
have  eight  years  from  date  of  release  from  active  duty 
in  which  to  use  your  benefits,  or  until  31  May  1974, 
whichever  is  later. 

Q.  Can  the  lender  who  gave  me  my  Gl  home  loan 


legally  raise  the  interest  rate  on  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  mortgage? 

A.  No.  VA  regulations  do  not  permit  interest  rates 
to  be  increased  above  the  contract  rate  agreed  upon 
when  the  loan  initially  was  made. 

Q.  My  uncle,  a World  War  I veteran,  needs  domi- 
ciliary care— is  this  care  available  at  VA  facilities? 

A.  Yes,  VA  has  18  of  these  facilities  and  any  VA 
office  will  help  him  file  an  application  for  this  benefit. 

Q.  What  should  I do  if  my  VA  benefit  check  does 
not  arrive  on  time? 

A.  Two  things.  First,  wait  a sufficient  length  of 
time  to  be  sure  the  mails  have  cleared.  Second,  write 
or  call  the  VA  regional  office  which  has  your  claim 
folder,  giving  your  name  if  you’re  a veteran,  or  the 
deceased  veteran’s  name  if  it  is  a death  claim,  and 
your  VA  file  number.  Only  contact  the  VA,  not 
another  government  department  such  as  the  Treasury 
Department,  because  this  will  only  prolong  the  delay. 

Q.  Are  Gl  bill  education  assistance  allowance  bene- 
fits taxable? 

A.  No.  they  are  not  considered  taxable  income 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Q.  How  much  truth  is  there  to  the  criticism  that  VA 
hospitals  are  so  crowded  with  old  and  dying  veterans 
and  alcoholics  that  bed  space  is  not  available  for 
veterans  of  Vietnam? 

A.  None,  veterans  with  service-connected  disabil- 
ities or  veterans  requiring  emergency  care  have  first 
priority  for  VA  medical  care,  and  hospital  beds  are 
available.  A recent  check  revealed  about  81,200 
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veterans  were  occupying  hospital  beds.  Approximately 
13.8  per  cent  of  all  admissions  for  the  month  of 
July  1972  were  Vietnam  era  veterans. 

Q.  I'm  in  school  under  the  Gl  bill— am  I allowed  to 
change  my  program  of  studies? 

A.  Yes.  VA  allows  each  veteran  one  change  of 
program.  One  additional  change  may  be  approved  if 
it  is  found  through  VA  counseling  that  the  proposed 
switch  is  more  suitable  to  the  veteran’s  aptitudes, 
interests  and,  above  all,  his  abilities. 

Q.  I'm  in  college  under  the  Gl  bill  but  I'm  having 
trouble  with  one  of  my  courses.  Other  than  switching 
courses,  does  the  VA  make  any  provision  for  this  type 
of  problem? 

A.  The  VA  will  pay  up  to  $50  monthly  for  a 
maximum  of  nine  months  for  supplementary  tutorial 
assistance  if  the  college  says  it  is  needed.  Yet  this 
benefit  is  not  charged  against  the  veteran’s  basic  VA 
entitlement. 

Q.  1 have  learned  that  some  national  cemeteries 
have  been  closed  and  others  will  soon  close  due  to 
lack  of  space.  If  the  cemetery  of  the  veteran's  choice 
is  closed,  will  VA  pay  an  additional  burial  allowance 
toward  purchase  of  a plot  in  a private  cemetery? 

A.  No.  The  law  permits  VA  to  pay  only  the  statu- 
tory $250  burial  allowance  upon  the  death  of  a 
veteran. 

Q.  How  much  time  do  I have  to  convert  my  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Policy? 

A.  National  Service  Life  Insurance  policies  cover 
four  separate  programs  dating  from  WW  II  through 
those  currently  issued  in  the  Service-Disabled  Vet- 
erans Insurance  Program.  They  are  differentiated  by 
the  prefixes,  V,  H,  RS,  W,  J,  JR,  or  RH. 

No  term  policies  were  issued  in  the  J-JR-JS  Pro- 
gram, so  conversion  is  not  an  issue.  Term  policies 
with  the  “W”  prefix  may  not  be  renewed  after  age 
50— thus,  a conversion  would  have  to  occur  prior  to 
that  insurance  age. 

Other  term  policies  may  be  converted  at  any  time 
while  the  insurance  policy  is  currently  in  force— 
and  to  any  of  the  several  permanent  plans  available, 
except  that  there  may  be  no  conversion  to  an  en- 
dowment policy  while  the  insured  is  totallv  disabled. 

If  the  insurance  is  needed  throughout  the  insured’s 
lifetime,  consideration  should  be  given  to  converting 
from  term  to  avoid  the  prohibitive  term  premiums 
at  the  older  ages.  Otherwise,  even  the  permanent 
plan  premium  may  be  too  high  at  the  older  age— 
thus  causing  the  individual  to  sacrifice  part  or  all 
of  his  insurance  coverage. 

Q.  I am  23  years  of  age  and  attending  graduate 
school.  Could  you  give  me  information  concerning  the 
availability  of  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of 
scholarships,  grants,  or  loans  that  may  be  available 
through  the  Department  of  the  Navy? 

A.  The  Navy  itself  has  no  funds  for  the  purpose  of 


awarding  scholarships  or  any  form  of  student  aid. 
Through  the  years,  however,  individuals,  institutions, 
and  wives’  clubs  have  generously  established  scholar- 
ship funds  for  sons  and  daughters  of  naval  personnel 
and  have  designated  the  eligibility  requirements.  They 
are,  without  exception,  for  dependent  children,  offi- 
cially defined  as  an  individual  who  is  unmarried  and 
under  age  21,  or  under  age  23  if  enrolled  in  a full- 
time course  of  study  at  an  approved  institution  of 
higher  learning. 

You  may  wish  to  contact  the  Office  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20202,  concerning  their  “Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program,”  or  any  other  programs  which 
offer  assistance  to  graduate  students. 

Q.  I named  my  mother  as  beneficiary  of  my  SGLI 
insurance  while  I was  single.  I have  since  married, 
but  now  plan  a divorce.  Can  I change  beneficiaries 
again? 

A.  Yes,  VA  regulations  permit  an  insured  to  change 
beneficiaries  as  many  times  as  desired. 

Miscellaneous 

Q.  If  a service  member  and  his  wife  are  killed  in 
an  automobile  accident  and  their  young  children  are 
left  by  themselves  far  from  family  and  friends,  how 
can  they  travel  to  their  new  home  safely? 

A.  You  painted  a very  bleak  picture  but,  in  such 
a situation,  an  escort  for  the  children  would  probablv 
be  provided.  The  escort  may  be  either  a civilian,  such 
as  a relative  or  family  friend,  or  a military  member. 
For  approval  of  such  travel  of  a dependent’s  escort, 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Pers-P52)  should  be 
contacted  by  priority  message  with  full  particulars 
concerning  the  travel  requirements. 

Q.  How  long  will  I be  covered  by  my  SGLI  if  I am 
separated  from  service  for  total  disability? 

A.  Under  the  provisions  of  PL  91-291,  a person 
totally  disabled  at  separation  has  one  year  from  the 
date  of  separation,  or  until  the  disability  ceases  to 
be  total  in  degree,  whichever  occurs  first,  to  convert 
SGLI  coverage  to  an  individual  policy.  Care  should 
be  exercised  to  assure  that  neither  delimiting  date 
is  passed,  which  would  cause  loss  of  the  conversion 
privilege. 

In  addition  to  the  SGLI  conversion  at  standard 
rates,  irrespective  of  physical  condition,  any  person 
who  is  separated  from  service  after  25  Apr  1951 
who  receives  a VA  service-connected  rating  which 
would  be  compensable  if  10  per  cent  or  more  in 
degree,  and  is  otherwise  insurable,  is  also  eligible  for 
$10,000  life  insurance  under  the  Service-Disabled 
Veterans  Insurance  (RH)  Program.  Each  veteran  so 
rated  will  receive  a notice  of  his  RH  eligibility  at 
the  time  of  the  VA  service-connected  rating.  If  no 
application  is  received  for  the  insurance,  VA  will 
send  a reminder  notice  about  six  months  later.  The 
eligibility  period  ceases  one  year  following  the  date 
of  notice  of  the  VA  service-connected  rating.  RH 
insurance  is  at  standard  premium  rates. 
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Joint  Travel  Regs 

Sir:  My  interpretation  of  JTR 

M4159-5e  is  that  travel  pay  is  pay- 
able from  Alaska,  Newfoundland,  etc., 
to  the  continental  United  States 
( home  of  record  or  place  of  ac- 
ceptance) upon  reenlistment.  Is  this 
true?  If  so,  and  if  a person  reenlisted 
in  Alaska  and  received  travel  pay  to 
the  continental  United  States  and, 
later,  reenlisted  a second  time  in 
Europe,  would  he  be  entitled  to  travel 
pay  from  the  point  of  entry  ( McGuire 
AFB  or  Charleston,  S.  C. ) to  his  place 
of  acceptance  or  home  of  record? 
Or  would  he  be  eligible  for  any  travel 
pay  at  all?— J.D.  PN1. 

• You  are  correct  in  your  interpreta- 
tion of  the  applicability  of  Joint  Travel 
Regulations  (JTR),  paragraph  M4159- 
5e,  to  payment  of  mileage  to  a mem- 
ber who  reenlisted  while  serving  in 
Alaska.  This  paragraph,  however, 
would  not  be  used  to  determine  mile- 
age entitlement  when  such  an  indi- 
vidual subsequently  reenlists  in 
Europe. 

Payment  of  mileage  to  personnel 
who  reenlist  at  locations  outside  the 
United  States  other  than  the  ones 
specified  in  JTR  M4159-5e  is  gov- 
erned by  JTR  M4159-5h  if  he  elects 
mileage  to  a point  within  the  con- 
tinental United  States;  or  M4159-5d  if 
he  elects  mileage  to  another  overseas 


location.  Under  these  paragraphs,  prior 
to  1 Sep  1972,  a member  reenlisting 
in  Europe  was  entitled  to  payment  of 
mileage  from  the  duty  station  at  which, 
he  reenlisted  to  the  aerial  port  of  em- 
barkation serving  his  station  in  Europe, 
plus  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Mileage  to  the  point  within  the 
continental  U.  S.  elected  from  Mc- 
Guire AFB,  N.  /.,  or  Charleston  AFB, 
S.C.,  whichever  involves  the  lesser 
distance ; or 

2.  Mileage  to  the  point  outside  the 
continental  U.  S.  elected  from  the 
overseas  aerial  port  of  embarkation 
serving  that  location. 

Change  235  to  the  JTR,  effective 
1 Sep  1972,  revised  paragraph  M4159- 
5d  to  provide  that  when  a member 
reenlisting  outside  conus  elects  pay- 
ment of  mileage  to  another  point  out- 
side conus,  he  will  additionally  be  en- 
titled to  payment  of  a mileage  for  an 
appropriate  distance  within  the  con- 
tinental U.  S.  (original  48  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia)  if  govern- 
ment-furnished transportation  between 
the  two  points  would  involve  travel 
within  conus.  This  additional  entitle- 
ment is  payable  only  to  persons  sep- 
arated or  reenlisting  subsequent  to  31 
Aug  1972.— Ed. 

Critical  Ratings 

Sir:  Of  38  ratings  listed  in  Group 
B of  the  recent  instruction  on  Career 
Reenlistment  Objectives  ( CREO ) — 
those  manned  at  75  to  89  per  cent— 
some  26  receive  the  Variable  Reenlist- 


ment Bonus  and  seven  receive 
Proficiency  Pay.  This  seems  to  point 
up  an  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  the 
Navy  in  clearly  defining  what  a criti- 
cal rating  is. 

It  is  really  a disillusionment  when 
ratings  which  are  overmanned  ( our 
command  has  six  ETs  for  an  allow- 
ance of  three)  receive  VRB  and  pro 
pay  when  other  ratings  which  are 
undermanned  ( our  command  has 
three  SKs  for  an  allowance  of  six)  do 
not  receive  these  benefits.— H.W'.B. 
PN2. 

• Your  question  is  fair  and  percep- 
tive. In  response.  Navy  planners  state 
that  the  purpose  and  criteria  lor 
eligibility  for  VRB  or  pro  pay  have 
not  changed,  but  that  a new  manage- 
ment tool,  the  CREO  (Career  Reen- 
listment Objectives)  Program,  has  re- 
cently been  developed  and  provides 
the  basis  for  the  fiscal  year  74  VRB 
and  pro  pay  plans  presently  being  pre- 
pared for  submission  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Because  the  CREO  Program  is  the 
basis  for  determining  the  Navywide 
career  manning  levels,  which  with 
training  investment  considerations  are 
compelling  factors  in  determining 
eligibility  for  VRB  and  pro  pay,  fiscal 
year  1974  plans  will  be  in  consonance 
with  CREO.  The  pro  pay  plan  for  fis- 
cal year  1974  will  similarly  reflect 
CREO  considerations  in  the  ratings. 
As  of  1 Nov  1972  VRB /pro  pay  plans 
are  more  in  consonance  with  the  new- 
ly established  CREO  Program.— En. 
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IC1  Jeremiah  H.  Paoii 




"But,  Chief,  honey,  my  Johnnie  said 
this  was  a dependents'  cruise!" 


CYN3  Max  Avery  Gilbert 


U.  5.  N A V V 


"They  have  tighter  'security'  here  than  at 
Naval  Security  Group  Detachment." 


SN  Richard  J.  Stensrude 


LT  Lawrence  W.  Lonnon 


LCDR  Melville  C.  Murray 


"Just  think!  If  I'd  never  come  over  here  I'd  prob- 
ably never  get  a chance  to  see  them  all  in  person." 


on  the 


0) 
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serious  « 


TDl  Charles  D.  Perron 


yow  many  chips  could  a chip-chucker  chuck  if  a chip-chucker 
■*  could  chuck  chips  off  ships?  Well,  we  don’t  have  an  answer 
for  that  one,  but  we  do  have  an  amusing  story— related  to  us 
by  JOSN  P.  Michael  Reidy— about  a bonafide  chip-chucker 
aboard  uss  John  F.  Kennedy  (CVA  67). 

A couple  of  months  ago  while  Kennedy  was  preparing  to 
anchor  off  Athens,  one  person— YN3  Jim  Kopf,  disguised  as  a 
mild-mannered  chip-chucker— was  at  the  port  quarter  looking 
over  the  rail.  At  his  feet  was  a box  of  small— about  four  inches 
square— plywood  pieces,  and  in  one  hand  was  a walkie-talkie. 

“Chip-checker,  this  is  chip-chucker.  How  do  you  read  me?” 
he  said  into  the  metal  box. 

“Loud  and  clear,”  came  the  immediate  reply.  “Chip-chucker, 
chip-checker,  chuck  another  one.” 

YN3  Kopf  then  reached  into  the  box,  grabbed  one  of  the 
plywood  squares  and  threw  it  into  the  water. 

An  airdale  who  had  overheard  this  exchange  and  watched 
the  action  asked  Kopf  what  he  was  doing.  When  Kopf  ex- 
plained that  he  was  chucking  chips  to  see  how  fast  the  ship 
was  moving,  the  airdale  responded  with  a “Right!”  and  look 
of  bewilderment  before  wandering  away. 

Kopf’s  next  visitor  was  a chief  who  quickly  informed  him 
that  “That’s  Foreign  Object  Damage,  young  man!  FOD!  F-O-D! 
Do  you  understand— you  shouldn’t  do  that,  it’s  dangerous.” 
Kopf  was  trying  to  explain  that  it  was  his  job  when,  fortunately, 
an  order  came  over  the  squawk  box  to  “chuck  another  one”— 
which  he  did  as  the  chief  walked  away  shaking  his  head. 

iust  then  three  airdales  with  hoses  informed  YN3  Kopf  that 
**  he’d  better  move  since  they  were  going  to  wash  an  airplane 
directly  behind  him.  Before  he  could  finish  explaining  that 
he  had  to  stay  there  because  it  was  his  job  to  chuck  chips, 
water  was  running  off  the  plane’s  tail— and  onto  Kopf’s  head. 
While  Kopf  was  standing  under  this  waterfall,  another  voice- 
in  response  to  the  latest  order  from  chip-checker  to  chip- 
chucker  to  chuck  another  one— came  over  the  radio  saying,  “All 
right,  knock  off  the  chatter  on  the  radio— stick  to  business!” 

As  if  all  this  were  not  enough,  a Kennedy  master-at-arms— 
who  had  seen  Kopf  throw  a piece  of  wood  into  the  water  and 
noticed  several  others  already  floating— informed  the  weary 
chip-chucker  that  the  port  quarter  was  off  limits.  When  Kopf 
told  him  that  he  was  merely  doing  his  assigned  job— throwing 
wood  in  the  water  to  see  how  fast  the  ship  was  moving— the 
MA,  sensing  a credibility  gap,  asked  for  Kopf’s  I.  D.  card. 

■respite  appearances,  this  story  had  a happy  ending—  Kennedy 
anchored  successfully  and  some  of  the  credit  went  to  Kopf’s 
chip-chucking  expertise.  You  see,  even  aboard  a modem  aircraft 
carrier  like  Kennedy,  chip-chucking  is  necessary  to  ensure  pre- 
cision anchoring  because  the  Pit  Log— a more  modem  method 
of  speed  measurement— is  not  considered  accurate  below  12 
knots. 

The  “chip-checker”  on  the  other  end  of  Kopf’s  radio  was 
a member  of  the  navigation  team  who— with  a stopwatch,  a 
series  of  marks  on  a ledge  outside  his  port  hole,  and  a chart- 
determined  the  ship’s  speed  with  reference  to  the  chips  chucked. 
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• With  the  prospect  of  pirates  and  the 
high  seas  twinkling  in  his  eyes,  this 
young  seafarer  needs  very  little  prod- 
ding as  he  hurries  aboard  USS  Puget  Sound 
for  the  dependents'  move  to  Greece.  See 
story  on  page  18. 
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